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fighter Geschwader 

Feldhaubitze: field howitzer 

Feldkanone: field gun 

Feldkommandantur: field HQ in rear areas 
Fregattenkapitén: commander (navy) 
Flugabwehr-Bataillon: AA battalion 
Flakregiment: AA regiment 

Flammenwerfer: flame-thrower 

Fliegerkorps: air corps 

Facharbeiter in Mangelberufen-Verfahren: proce- 
dure regarding skilled workers in understaffed 
occupations 

Fertigungsplan: production plan 

Abt. Fremde Heere Ost im GenStdH: department 
Foreign Armies East in the Army General Staff 
Freiherr (title equivalent to ‘baron’) 

Foreign Relations of the United States (q.v. in 
Bibliography) 

Fernschreiben: telex 

Friedensstarkenachweisung: peace establishment 
strength 

Fihrungsabteilung: operations department 
Feldzeuginspektion: ordnance stores inspection 
geheim: secret 

Geschwader (q.v. in Glossary): 3 Gruppen and a 
staff unit 

German Africa Corps 

Generalbevollmachtigter fiir die Kriegswirtschaft: 
General Plenipotentiary for the War Economy 


GBK (2) 


GBN 


GBV 


GBW 


Geb. 

Geb. Gesch. 
Gen. 
Gen.Adm. 


Gen.d.Art. 
Gen.d.FI. 
Gen.d.Geb.Tr. 


Gen.d.Inf. 
Gen.Dir. 


Gen.d.Kav. 
GendPi u. Fest 


Gen.d.Pz.Tr. 


Gen.Feldm. 
Gen.Kdo 
Gen.Lt. 
Gen.Maj. 
Gen. Oberst 
Gen.Qu. 
GenSt 
GenStdH 
GenStdLw 


Gen z.b.V.b. ObdH 


gep. 
Gesch. 
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Generalbevollmachtigter fiir das Kraftfahrwesen: 
General Plenipotentiary for Motor Transport 
Generalbevollmachtigter ftir das Nachrichten- 
wesen: General Plenipotentiary for Telecom- 
munications 

Generalbevollmachtigter ftir die Reichsver- 
waltung: General Plenipotentiary for Reich 
Administration 

Generalbevollmachtigter ftir die Wirtschaft: 
General Plenipotentiary for the Economy 
Gebirgs-: mountain 

Gebirgsgeschtitz: mountain artillery piece 
General: general 

Generaladmiral: Admiral-General (equivalent to 
Admiral of the fleet) 

General der Artillerie: artillery general 

General der Flieger: air force general 

General der Gebirgstruppe: mountain troops 
general 

General der Infanterie: infantry general 
Generaldirektor: Director General, general 
manager 

General der Kavallerie: cavalry general 

General der Pioniere und Festungen: engineers 
and fortifications general 

General der Panzertruppe: armoured forces 
general 

Generalfeldmarschall: field marshal 
Generalkommando: corps HQ 

Generalleutnant: lieutenant-general 
Generalmajor: major-general 

Generaloberst: colonel-general 
Generalquartiermeister: quartermaster-general 
Generalstab: general staff 

Generalstab des Heeres: Army General Staff 
Generalstab der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe General 
Staff 

General zur  besonderen Verfiigung beim 
Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres: general (special 
duties) attached to the commander-in-chief of the 
army 

gepanzert: armoured 

Geschwader (q.v. in Glossary) 
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Gestapo 
GFP 

GK 

g.Kdos., g.K. 
GL 


GOC 
GR 
Gr. 


Gr.Abschn.Kdo. 


Gr.Ltr. 

g. Rs. 

Gr. R.Wes. 
Gr.W. 

g.v. H. 


GZ 


HaPol. 


Haub. 
H-Aufklarer 


H.Dv. 
Hf. 
H.Geb. 
H.Gr. 
HJ 


H.Kist.Art.Abt. 


Hoh. Art.Kdr. 


H6h.Kdo. 
H6h.Na.Fu. 


Hptm. 
HSSPF 


HTO 


HV, H.Vers. 


Abbreviations 


Geheime Staatspolizei: secret police, Gestapo 
Geheime Feldpolizei: secret field police 
Generalkommissar: commissioner-general 
geheime Kommandosache: top secret (military) 
Generalluftzeugmeister: director-general of air 
armament 

General Officer Commanding 

Gesandtschaftsrat: legation counsellor 

Gruppe(n) (q.v. in Glossary) 
Grenzabschnittskommando: frontier sector HQ 
Gruppenleiter: Gruppe leader 

geheime Reichssache: top secret (political) 
Gruppe Rechtswesen: Legal Matters Group 
Granatwerfer: mortar 

garnisonverwendungsfahig Heimat: fit for home 
garrison duties 

Zentralabteilung (des Generalstabes des Heeres): 
central department in the Army General Staff 
Heeres(Nah)aufklarung: army short-range 
reconnaissance 

Handelspolitische Abteilung (des Auswartigen 
Amtes): trade policy department in the ministry of 
foreign affairs 

Haubitze: howitzer 

Heeres(Nah)aufklarer: army short-range recon- 
naissance aircraft 

Heeresdruckvorschrift: army manual 
Hollandischer Gulden: Dutch guilder(s) 
Heeresgebiet: army area 

Heeresgruppe: army group 

Hitlerjugend: Hitler Youth 
Heeres-Kiisten-Artillerie-Abteilung: army coastal 
artillery battery 

Hoherer Artillerie-Kommandeur: higher artillery 
commander 

H6heres Kommando: higher command 

HG6herer Nachrichtenfithrer: higher signals 
commander 

Hauptmann: captain (army) 

HGherer SS- und Polizeifithrer: senior SS and 
police leader 

Haupttreuhandstelle Ost: Central Trustee Agency 
East 

Heeresversorgung: army supply 


HVA 


HVBi. 
HWesAbt 


HWK 


AZ 
IfZ 


i.G. 
IG, Inf.Gesch. 
IG Farben 


IHK 
IKL 
IMT 


Inf.Div., ID 
InFest 


Insp. 
IWM 
J 


ICH 

JG 

JGr 
IWG 

K 
K.Adm. 
Kalib. 
Kan.Abt. 
Kapt. z.S. 
Kav.Brig. 
Kav. Div. 
Kdo 

Kdr. 
Kdt. 


Abbreviations XXXi 


Heeresverwaltungsamt: army administrative 
department 

Heeresverordnungsblatt: Army Orders and Gazette 
Heerwesenabteilung (des Generalstabes des 
Heeres): army affairs department in the Army 
General Staff 

Sonderstab fiir Handelskrieg und wirtschaftliche 
Kampfmafinahmen: Special Staff for Economic 
Warfare and Economico-Military Operations 
Historische Zeitschrift 

Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte: Institute of Contem- 
porary History (Munich) 

im Generalstab: in the general staff 
Infanteriegeschtitz: infantry (close support) gun 
Interessengemeinschaft Farbenindustrie: common 
interests group for the dyestuff industry 
Internationale Handelskammer: international 
chamber of commerce 

Isdnmaallinen Kansan Liike: People’s Patriotic 
Movement, Finland 

International Military Tribunal (see Trial of Major 
War Criminals in Bibliography) 

Infanteriedivision: infantry division 

Inspektion der Festungen: inspectorate of 
fortifications 

Inspekteur: inspector 

Imperial War Museum, London 

Abteilung Inland (des Allgemeinen Wehrmach- 
tamts): home affairs department (of the General 
Wehrmacht Office) 

Journal of Contemporary History 

Jagdgeschwader: fighter Geschwader 

Jagdgruppe: Fighter Gruppe 

Jahrbuch fiir Wirtschaftsgeschichte 

Kanone: artillery piece 

Konteradmiral: rear-admiral 

Kaliber: caliber 

Kanonen-Abteilung: gunnery battery 

Kapitan zur See: captain (navy) 
Kavalleriebrigade: cavalry brigade 
Kavalleriedivision: cavalry division 

Kommando: command, HQ 

Kommandeur: commander 

Kommandant: commandant 


XXXil 


Kfz. 
KG 
Kegf. 
KGzbV 


K1.Erw 
Koluft, Ko-Luft 


Komm.Gen. 
Kortick 


Korv.Kapt. 
Kp. 

KP 

KPD 

KPF 


Kr. 
KStN 


KTB 
KTB ORW 


k. u. 1.-Betriebe 
k.v. 

KV, K. Ver. 
KVAChef 
KVR 


KwK (t) 


1., le., lei. 
La 
Ld.Schtz. 


Abbreviations 


Kraftfahrzeug: motor-vehicle 

Kampfgeschwader: bomber Geschwader 
Kriegsgefangenen-: prisoner of war 

Kampfgruppe zur besonderen Verwendung 
(Trans-portfliegergruppe): special duties bomber 
Gruppe (transport Gruppe) 

Kleine Erwerbungen: small acquisitions 
Kommandeur der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe com- 
mander with an army group or army 
Kommandierender General: general command 
Kommandant des rtickwartigen Armeegebietes: 
commandant of rear army area 

Korvettenkapitan: lieutenant-commander 
Kompanie: company 

Kommunistische Partei: Communist Party 
Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands: German 
Communist Party 

Kommunistische Partei Frankreichs: French 
Communist Party 

Krone: Austrian krone 

Kriegsstarkenachweisung: war establishment 
strength 

Kriegstagebuch: war diary 

Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht 
(q.v. in Bibliography) 

kriegs- und lebenswichtige Betriebe: (industrial or 
commercial) enterprises vital to the war effort 
kriegsverwendungsfahig: fit for military service 
Kriegsverwaltung: war administration 
Kriegsverwaltungs-Abteilungschef: war adminis- 
tration departmental head 


Kriegsverwaltungsrat: war administration 
counsellor 
Kampfwagenkanone (tschechisch): tank gun 
(Czech) 


Konzentrationslager: concentration camp 
Kraftzug: tractor-drawn 

Abteilung Landesverteidigung (des Wehrmacht- 
fiihrungsamtes bzw. -stabes): home defence 
department in the Wehrmacht operations depart- 
ment (Wehrmacht operations staff) 

leicht: light 

Landwirtschaft: agriculture 

Landesschiitzen: local defence units 


L.Dv. 
Ldw. 
leiFlakAbt 
1.FH 

Lfl. 

LG 

LGIl. 

Lkw. 

LLG 

LR, Leg.Rat 
LS 


LSAH 
LSD 
LVF 


Lw 
LWehr 


Lw.Fu.Stab 
LwR 

m. 

Maj. 

M.Dv. 

MG 
MGFA 


MGM 
M.i.G. 


Mil. 

Mil. Att. 
Mil.Bez. 
Mil.Geo. 
Mil.Verw., MV 
Min.Dir. 
Min.Pras. 


Min.Rat, MR 
Mob 
Mors.Abt. 
mot. 
mot.mech. 
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Luftwaffendruckvorschrift: Luftwaffe regulations 
Landwehr: reserves of age-groups 35-45 

leichte Flakabteilung: light AA battery 

leichte Feldhaubitze: light field howitzer 
Luftflotte: air fleet 

Lehrgeschwader: training Geschwader 

Large Glider 

Lastkraftwagen: truck 

Luftlandegeschwader: airborne Geschwader 
Legationsrat: legation counsellor 

Landesschiitzen: formations consisting of persons 
called up for local defence duties 

Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler (a Waffen-SS unit) 
Luftschutzdienst: Air Defence Organization 
Légion des volontaires francais contre le 
bolchevisme: Legion of French Volunteers against 
Bolshevism 

Luftwaffe: air force 

Luftwaffenwehramtsgruppe: Luftwaffe adminis- 
trative department group 

Luftwaffe operations staff 

Landwirtschaftsrat: agricultural counsellor 
mittlere: medium 

Major: major 

Marinedruckvorschrift: naval regulations 
Maschinengewehr: machine-gun 
Militaérgeschichtliches Forschungsamt: Research 
Institute for Military History, Potsdam 
Mulitargeschichtliche Mitteilungen 
Militaérbefelshaber im Generalgouvernement: 
military commander in the Government-General 
Militar: military 

Militaérattaché: military attaché 

Militarbezirk: military district 

Militaérgeographie: military geography 
Militaérverwaltung: military administration 
Ministerialdirektor: senior civil service rank 
Ministerprasident: premier; (in Prussia) Minister 
President 

Ministerialrat: senior civil service rank 
Mobilmachung: mobilization 

Morser-Abteilung: mortar battery 

motorisiert: motorized 

motorisiert-mechanisiert: motorized mechanized 


XXX1V 


MP 

MR 

Mrs. 
MS-flottille 
MSg. 


Mun.Min 
MTW 


MSR 


MTB 
Mun 


MV 
MWaWI 


N 

NA 
Nachr.Rgt. 
NAPOLA 


Nbg.Dok. 
Nb.Rgt. 
Nb. W. 
NE-Metalle 
NJG 
NN-ErlaB 


NS (3) 
NSB 


NSBDT 
NSDAP 


NSFK 


NSKK 


Abbreviations 


Machinenpistole: submachine-gun 
Marine-Rundschau 

MOrser: mortar 

Minensuchflottille: minesweeper flotilla 
Militérgeschichtliche Sammlung: military history 
collection 

Munitionsministerium: ministry of munitions 
Mannschaftstransportwagen: troop-carrying 
vehicle, personnel carrier 

Mouvement social _révolutionnaire: Social 
Revolutionary Movement (in France) 

motor torpedo-boat 

Amtsgruppe fiir Industrielle Ruistung— 
Munition—im Heeres Waffenamt: section for 
industrial rearmament—ammunition—in the 
army ordnance department 

Militarverwaltung: military administration 
Amtsgruppe Wehrwirtschaft Kriegsmarine (des 
Marinewaffenhauptamtes): war economy depart- 
ment, navy (of the central naval armaments 
office) 

Nachlaf: papers 

National Archives, Washington 
Nachrichtenregiment: signals regiment 
Nationalpolitische Erziehungsanstalt: national 
political educational institution 

Niurnberger Dokument: Nuremberg document 
Nebelwerfer-Regiment: smoke regiment 
Nebelwerfer: smoke mortar; rocket projector 
Nichteisenmetalle: non-ferrous metals 
Nachtjagdgeschwader: night fighter Geschwader 
‘Nacht- und Nebel’-Erlaf: ‘Under cover of 
darkness’ decree 

National Socialist 

Nationaal-Socialistische | Beweging: (Dutch) 
National Socialist Movement 

NS-Bund Deutscher Technik: National Socialist 
German engineering association 
Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter-Partei: 
National Socialist German Workers’ Party (Nazis) 
Nationalsozialistisches Fliegerkorps: National 
Socialist Flying Corps 

Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahrkorps: National 
Socialist Motor Corps 


NSNAP 
NSV 
NSVAP 
OB (1) 
OB (2) 
ObdH 
ObdL 
ObdM 
Oberstlt. 


Ob.Kdo 
Oblfm. 


Offz.Anw. 
OFK 


OHL 
OK 
OKH 
OKL 
OKM 
OKW 
Op./op. 
Op.Abt. 
OQu 


Org.Abt. 
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Nationaalsocialistische Nederlandse Arbeider- 
Partij: National Socialist Dutch Workers’ Party 
Nationalsozialistische Volkswohlfahrt: National 
Socialist People’s Welfare Organization 

National Socialistische Voorlichting Actie en 
Propaganda: National Socialist Enlightenment, 
Action, and Propaganda 

Oberbefehlshaber: commander-in-chief, GOC 
Oberbtirgermeister: lord mayor 

Oberbefehlshaber des Heeres: commander-in- 
chief of the army 

Oberbefehlshaber der Luftwaffe: commander-in- 
chief of the Luftwaffe 

Oberbefehlshaber der Kriegsmarine: commander- 
in-chief of the navy 

Oberstleutnant: lieutenant-colonel 
Oberkommando: high command 
Oberlandforstmeister: senior civil service rank in 
forestry department 

ohne Datierung: undated 

Ordnungsdienst: auxiliary police force 

Offizier: officer 

Offizieranwarter: officer cadet 
Oberfeldkommandantur: higher field head- 
quarters (in rear areas or occupied countries) 
Oberste Heeresleitung: supreme army command 
Ortskommandantur: local commandant’s office 
Oberkommando des MHeeres: Army High 
Command 

Oberkommando der Luftwaffe: Luftwaffe High 
Command 

Oberkommando der Kriegsmarine: Navy High 
Command 

Oberkommando der Wehrmacht: High Command 
of the Armed Forces 

Operations-: operational 

Operationsabteilung (des Generalstabes des 
Heeres): operations department in the Army 
General Staff 

Oberquartiermeister: deputy chief of the general 
staff 

Organisationsabteilung (des Generalstabes des 
Heeres): organization department in the Army 
General Staff 


XXXVI 


ORR 
OT 
PA (1) 
PA (2) 


Pak 
pers. 
Pg 


Pi.Rgt. 
PO 
Pol. (Abt.) 


Pol. Batl. 
PPF 

PRO 
Prop. 
Prop.Min. 


Pz. 

Pz.AOK 
Pz.Bef.Wg. 

Pz. Div. 

Pz.Gr. 
Pz.Jag.Abt. 
Pz.Kpf.Wg. (t) 


Pz.Sp.Wsg. 
Pz.Zug 
Qu 

QuA 


RA 

RAB 
RAD 
Radf.Btl. 
RAM (1) 


RAM (2) 


R-boot 
RDA 


Abbreviations 


Oberregierungsrat: senior civil service rank 
Organisation Todt: Todt Organization 
Heerespersonalamt: Army Personnel Office 
Politisches Archiv des Auswartigen Amtes (politi- 
cal archives of the foreign ministry), Bonn 
Panzerabwehrkanone: anti-tank gun 

persOnlich: personal(ly) 

Parteigenosse: ‘party comrade’, fellow member of 
Nazi Party 

Pionier-Regiment: engineer regiment 

Prifoffizier: examining officer 

Politische Abteilung im Auswartigen Amt: political 
department in the ministry of foreign affairs 
Polizeibataillon: police battalion 

Parti Populaire Fran¢ais: French Popular Party 
Public Record Office, London 

Propaganda: propaganda 

Reichsministerium fiir Volksaufklarung und Pro- 
paganda: Reich ministry for public enlightenment 
and propaganda 

Panzer: tank 

Panzerarmeeoberkommando: armoured army HQ 
Panzerbefehlswagen: armoured command vehicle 
Panzerdivision: armoured division 

Panzergruppe: armoured group 
Panzer-Jager-Abteiliung: anti-tank battalion 
Panzerkampfwagen (tschechisch): armoured 
fighting vehicle (Czech) 

Panzerspaéhwagen: armoured car 

Panzerzug: armoured train 

Quartiermeister: quartermaster 
Quartiermeisteramt (der Seekriegsleitung): 
quartermaster office (of the naval war staff) 
Rechtsanwalt: attorney-at-law (title) 
Reichsautobahn: German autobahn 
Reichsarbeitsdienst: Reich Labour Service 
Radfahr-Bataillon: cycle battalion 
Reichsarbeitsministerium: Reich ministry of 
labour 

Reichsaufenminister: Reich ministry of foreign 
affairs 

Raéumboot: motor minesweeper 

Rangdienstalter: length of service in specific rank 


RdL u. ObdL 
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Reichsminister der Luftfahrt und Oberbe- 
fehlshaber der Luftwaffe: Reich minister of 
aviation and commander-in-chief of the 
Luftwaffe 

Reconnaissance: reconnaissance 

Referent, Referat: reporting officer, report 
Regiment: regiment 

Regierungsrat: senior civil service rank 
Reichsernahrungsministerium: Reich Ministry for 
Food 

Reserve: reserve 

Reichsgesetzblatt 

Regiment: regiment 

Revue d’histoire de la deuxiéme guerre mondiale 
Reichskanzlei: Reich chancellery 
Reichskommissariat: Reich Commissariat 
Reichskommissar fiir die Festigung deutschen 
Volkstums: Reich Commission for the Consolida- 
tion of German Ethnic Existence 
Reichskriegsministerium: Reich war ministry 
Reichskommissar ftir die Ukraine: Reich Com- 
missar for the Ukraine 
Reichsluftfahrtministerium: Reich ministry of 
aviation 

Reichsminister(ium): Reich ministry, Reich 
minister 

Reichsmark 

Reichsminister fiir die besetzten Ostgebiete: Reich 
minister for the occupied eastern territories 
Reichsminister fiir Bewaffnung und Munition: 
Reich minister for armament and ammunition 
Reichsminister des Innern: Reich minister of the 
interior 

Rassemblement National Populaire: National 
Popular Assembly (in France) 

Rohstoffabteilung (des Wehrwirtschafts- und 
Rustungsamtes): raw-materials section in the 
war economy and armaments department 
Rohstoffhandelsgesellschaft mbH: Raw materials 
trading company Ltd. 

Regierungsrat: senior civil service rank 
Radio-telegraphy 

Rustungswirtschaftliche Abteilung im WiRtAmt: 
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Riln (1) 
Riln (2) 


RuKdo 
RVA 


RVG 


RVR 
RWE 


RWes 
RWM, RWiM 


s., schw. 

SA 

schw.fl. Feuer 
SD 

SH 

SHAT 


SHD 
Sich. Div. 
Sipo 
SKG 


Sk. 
SOE 
SS 
SS-TV 


Stabia 
Stalag 


Stavka 


Stellv. Gen. Kdo. 


StG (1) 
StG (2) 
St.S. 
Stuka 


Abbreviations 


armament economy section in the war economy 
and armament department 

Rustungsinspektion: armaments inspectorate 
Rustungsindustrie: armaments industry, 
munitions 

Rutstungskommando: armament command 
Reichsverteidigungsausschuf: Reich defence 
committee 

Reichsverteidigungsgesetz: Defence of the Reich 
Law 

Reichsverteidigungsrat: Reich defence council 
Rheinisch-Westfalische Elektrizitatswerke: 
Rhineland-Westphalia electricity company 
Rechtswesen: law, judiciary 
Reichwirtschaftsminister/ministerium: Reich min- 
ister/ministry of economic affairs 

schwer(e): heavy 

Sturmabteilung: storm troopers 

schweres Flachfeuer: heavy flat-trajectory fire 
Sicherheitsdienst: security service of the SS 
Sammelhefter: folder 

Service historique de l’armée de terre, Vincennes: 
French army history centre (Vincennes) 
Sicherheitshilfsdienst: Security Auxiliary Service 
Sicherungsdivision: security division 
Sicherheitspolizei: security police 
Schnellkampfgeschwader: fast bomber 
Geschwader 

Seekriegsleitung: naval war staff 

Special Operations Executive 

Schutzstaffel (‘guard detachment’): élite Party 
troops 

SS-Totenkopfverbande: SS ‘Death’s Head’ 
units 

Stabsbildabteilung: staff photographic section 
Stammlager: permanent POW camp (NCO’s and 
men) 

Soviet Supreme Command 

Stellvertretendes Generalkommando: military 
district command 

Sturmgeschiitz: self-propelled gun, assault gun 
Sturzkampfgeschwader: dive-bomber Geschwader 
Staatssekretar: state secretary 
Sturzkampfflugzeug: dive-bomber 


Sturm-Gesch. Abt. 


SVK 


(t) 

TA 

tak. 

TB 
T-boot 
Tel. 
Teno 
TFG 
Tgb.Nr. 
TLR 
T-Minen 
tmot. 
Trg G 
TrSt 
Uffz. 
Uk-Verfahren 


USSBS 
U.SLS. 
Uwa 
UWZ 


VA 
VAA 
VDI 


Verb. Offz., VO 
Verdinaso 


Vermess.Abt. 
Vers. Bez. 
Vers.Fuhrg. 
V{ZG 

VGAD 


VLR 
VNV 


VO (1) 
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Sturmgeschtitzabteilung: assault-gun battery 
Sperrversuchskommando: mining and barrage 
experimental detachment 

tschechisch: Czech (origin) 

Truppenamt: general staff department 

taktisch: tactical 

Tatigkeitsbericht: activity report 

Torpedoboot: torpedo-boat 

Telegramm: telegram 

Technische Nothilfe: Technical Emergency Service 
Twin-engined fighter (Zerst6rer) Geschwader 
Tagebuch-Nummer: diary number 

Technische Luftrtistung: technical air armament 
Torpedo-Minen: torpedo-mines 

teilmotorisiert: partially motorized 

Training Geschwader 

Transportstaffel: transport Staffel 

Unteroffizier: NCO 
Unabkémmlichkeits-Verfahren: reserved occupa- 
tion procedure 

United States Strategic Bombing Survey 
Unterstaatssekretar: under-secretary of state 
Uberwachungsstelle: observation centre 
Umwandererzentralstelle: central resettlement 
agency 

Heeresverwaltungsamt: army administrative 
department 

Vertreter des Auswartigen Amtes: representative of 
the ministry of foreign affairs 

Verein Deutscher Ingenieure: German Engineers’ 
Association 

Verbindungsoffizier; liaison officer 

Verbond van Dietsche Nationaalsolidaristen: 
Supporters of German National Solidarity 
Vermessungs-Abteilung: survey unit 
Versorgungsbezirk: supply district 
Versorgungsftihrung: supply management 
Vierteljahreshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte 

Verstarkter | Grenzaufsichtsdienst: Increased 
frontier surveillance service 

Vortragender Legationsrat: senior civil service rank 
Vlaamsche Nationaal Verbond: Flemish National 
Association 

Verordnung: decree, ordinance 


xl 


VO (2) 


VO, Verb. Offz. 


VOBI. 
VP 

VS 

VT 

VZ 

WA (1) 
WA (2) 
WaA 
Wa Abn 
Wa ChefIng 
Wa J RU 


WaJRGMun 


WAllg 


WaPrUf 


WaRo 


WASt 


WaStab 


W-Betrieb 


WBK 


Wehrm.Befh., WB 


Abbreviations 


Abteilung Vorbereitung und Ordnung (des 
Reichswirtschaftsministeriums): department for 
preparation and regulation (of the Reich ministry 
of economic affairs) 

Verbindungsoffizier: liaision officer 
Verordnungsblatt: official gazette 

Vierjahresplan: Four-year Plan 

VerschluBsache: secret matter, locked file 
Verftigungstruppe: readiness contingent 
Versorgungszeitraum: supply period 
Wehrmachtamt: Wehrmacht office 
(niederlandische) Weerafdeling: (Dutch) military 
department 

Heereswaffenamt: army ordnance department 
Heeres-Abnahmeabteilung (des Heereswaffe- 
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WITH the failure of Operation Barbarossa in the autumn and winter of 1941, 
and with Rommel’s defeat in the winter battle for Cyrenaica, the account 
of political and military developments in the volumes so far published has 
reached a point which can be broadly described as the end of the European 
war. The strategic dilemma in which Hitler, after his victory over France, found 
himself owing to Britain’s uncompromising attitude, and which he was deter- 
mined to overcome by a rapid systematic subjection of the Soviet Union, led 
to a strategic turning-point in the war. Germany had lost her strategic initia- 
tive vis-a-vis the continental power of the Soviet Union and the Anglo-Saxon 
naval powers. The further development was marked by a gradual transforma- 
tion of the military and economic potential of the Allies and the Soviet Union 
into a strategic offensive, to which the Germans could do no more than react 
and which eventually resulted in the collapse of the Reich. 

This turn in the European war, and its final widening into a world war by the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor (7 December 1941) and the German declara- 
tion of war on the United States (11 December 1941), represents a deep 
caesura in the course of the war, a point at which it may be useful once more, 
from a different perspective, to examine the circumstances under which the 
Wehrmacht’s successes had been achieved. 

In the discussion of “The Build-up of German Aggression’ in the first volume 
of this series the question of the changed conditions of war already played a 
major part. The First World War, the first industrialized war on European soil, 
was the crucial reference-point for the top officers of the Reichswehr and the 
Wehrmacht in their military planning and actions. The collected and digested 
experiences of that war led them to the realization that in future the military 
war proper—alongside economic and propaganda warfare—would represent 
but one component of a total war. When Ludendorff in 1935, in his book The 
‘Total’ War, declared that the indispensable prerequisite of any successful war 
in the future was the entire nation’s readiness for war, through the mobiliza- 
tion of all ‘moral, physical, and material strength’, this view had long become 
a firm conviction, and not only among the military leadership. Ludendorff had 
drawn a further vital conclusion: a future total war could be successfully sur- 
vived only if preparations were already carried out in peacetime under the cen- 
tralized, all-embracing, dictatorial leadership of a ‘war lord’ and his ‘war staff’. 

Ludendorff’s demands were not translated into practice: they foundered on 
Hitler’s and his Party’s claim to political power, on the economic realities of the 
Reich, and primarily also on the army’s, navy’s, and Luftwaffe’s efforts towards 
autonomy. During the years up to 1939 there was no clear definition of an 
objective, nor were there any military or economic preparations in line with 
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such an objective. Despite considerable economic resurgence, neither rearma- 
ment nor the various attempts to consolidate German economic strength 
followed an agreed and binding strategic concept. Indeed, the economic back- 
ground of the regime’s expansionist course, which began in 1938, revealed the 
precariousness of the situation in that sector. Nor were the tensions between 
the commands of the Wehrmacht services, the Wehrmacht High Command, 
and economic organizations of every kind lessened to any degree after the 
reshuffle of 4 February 1938. The problems of the National Socialist ‘Fithrer 
state’, with its tension between the Fihrer’s will, declared to be law, and the 
derived claims to power by the representatives of parallel bureaucracies and 
organizations, were beginning then to emerge. 

The present volume is concerned with the analogous set of problems in the 
very different conditions of the war in its phase from 1939 to 1941-2. It 
examines the mobilization of material and manpower resources in the German 
sphere of power for an industrialized conduct of the war. Indissolubly linked 
with this issue is the question of the way in which the regime’s ideology affected 
that mobilization process, and why the ‘opportunity’ which the war offered 
for an organizational restructuring of this sector was not, in defiance of 
Ludendorff’s postulates, made use of. This, of course, touches upon funda- 
mental structural issues of the regime. The importance to be attached to an 
elucidation of these issues emerges from Sebastian Haffner’s pointed state- 
ment that, as early as 1938, the Third Reich as a state resembled chaos tamed 
by Hitler. Such conditions were not, therefore, conducive to creating the com- 
prehensive prerequisites of warfare by forces with up-to-date equipment and 
of the strength of the Wehrmacht, or to organizing them effectively. 

Any account of the mobilization of Germany’s human and material 
resources must necessarily include the occupied territories. Yet the economic 
exploitation of those territories for the German war effort is but one aspect of 
German occupation policy; its central significance for Germany’s war policy 
cannot be comprehended under this aspect alone. Thus, any attempt to deal 
comprehensively with the complex prerequisites of an industrial war effort 
comes up against conceptual and structural problems for which a universally 
satisfactory solution may be found in theory but scarcely in practice— 
especially if a source-documented investigation is intended. 

For the ‘cross-section’ volumes presented in the Introduction to Volume I 
(Volumes V and IX of the series) these circumstances have resulted in a con- 
ceptual change and an enlargement of scope. Each of these volumes will be 
published in two half-volumes, which will make greater allowance for the 
multi-layered character of the overall subject. This half-volume’s presentation 
of the ‘Organization and Mobilization of the German Sphere of Power’ will be 
continued in the same structure and by the same authors in a second half- 
volume covering the period from 1942 to the end of 1944. This method is 
designed to ensure a unified examination of the central prerequisites of the 
German war effort, and the advantages of such a presentation are obvious. On 
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the other hand, it seemed sensible to study the internal development of state 
and society from 1939 to 1944-5 in longitudinal section and to present it in the 
two half-volumes of Volume IX. Examination of institutional development in 
the personalized Fthrer state, of the propagandist preparation and effective- 
ness of the ‘people’s-community’ ideology in the Party and among the popu- 
lation, of National Socialist racial policy, of resistance, and finally of the 
structural change in Germany’s armed might will thus find its place in the two 
half-volumes of Volume IX. It follows that certain sections of Volumes V and 
IX will be closely related to each other. Admittedly, this conceptual approach 
also has unavoidable drawbacks. However, if the two extensive ‘cross-section’ 
volumes are viewed as an entity, they will be able, in conjunction with the other 
parts of the overall work, to make a substantial contribution to the achievement 
of the declared objective—a history of society in the war. 

The three authors of the present half-volume saw themselves faced with the 
necessity of making massive cuts, for reasons of scale, in the systematic 
approach initially suggested to them by the wealth of available sources. A 
number of important aspects could therefore be treated only marginally; others 
will be presented in summary in the second half-volume. Despite these 
inevitable restrictions, the authors have produced a problem-orientated 
account, providing, by a detailed presentation of government practice, a mul- 
titude of insights into the regime’s governmental structures. If ‘structure’ is 
understood to mean a complex entity’s system of reference and regulation, 
then the separate elements perform a function serving the system as a whole. 
With particular reference to Nazi Germany’s system of rule, as it was rapidly 
spreading over Europe during the first half of the war, the safeguarding and 
development of the system under wartime conditions appears as the foremost, 
all-determining task of these elements. The outlines of the structure of this 
system emerge from the manner in which the principal elements of the system 
of reference and regulation perceived their functions within the framework of 
their superior task. It is self-evident that the issues addressed by the present 
volume touch upon areas to which a decisive importance in the safeguarding 
and development of the system of rule must be assigned. 

It needs to be emphasized that, while the phase of military occupation has 
left devastating marks on the countries and peoples exposed to German 
aggression, the subsequent period of German rule generally produced even 
more far-reaching effects. These will continue to be felt beyond our own time. 
The relevant sections of this volume attempt to examine the underlying causes 
in the light of the German objectives—military security, economic exploita- 
tion, and generally an occupation policy determined by racial ideology. In 
contrast to the extensive literature on this subject, centred mostly on the indi- 
vidual occupied countries and territories, an attempt is being made here to 
provide a systematic picture of German occupation policy in the first half of 
the war. This makes it possible to characterize the confusing and contradictory 
multiplicity of phenomena of German occupation policy, the underlying 
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intentions and concepts of certain central authorities and organizations, and as 
the resulting patterns of administration and occupation practice. Faced with 
the strength of these competing forces, and with Hitler’s declared intention not 
to take any decisions on the future shape of Europe until after the war, no per- 
suasive political idea was able to emerge. This multi-faceted picture is held 
together by its massive frame: the urge, jointly developed by all German insti- 
tutions, to make the occupied territories serve the political and military goals 
of the war. Brute force, therefore, was the shared experience of all inhabitants 
of the German-occupied territories. This violence culminated in an unam- 
biguous policy of enslavement and extermination vis-a-vis the peoples of 
eastern Europe and vis-a-vis European Jewry. 

Parts II and III are concerned with the material and manpower prerequisites 
of the conduct of the war. The first industrialized war, fought with huge armies 
in Europe, had led to the conclusion that the decisive basis of military warfare 
was a strategically and organizationally prepared availability of those resources. 
The section on the war economy reveals with surprising clarity a continuation 
of the conditions characterizing the rearmament period since 1938—1.e. the 
lack, even during the first half of the war, of a centrally directed organizational 
machinery that would take account of all the factors affecting the armaments 
economy. The mobilization, at first seen as an ‘opportunity’, proved a mistake 
in that respect, if only for social-policy considerations: safeguarding their rule 
was the absolute priority for Hitler and the regime. Quite apart from the 
military consequences of that state of affairs, the detailed account of the 
decision-making processes paints a striking picture of the barely restrained, 
destructive competition between bureaucracies and organizations involved. 
Throughout the transitional phase, until the reorganization of the war 
economy under Todt and Speer, one gains the impression that the primary 
task was pushed aside at crucial moments by the continual struggle for power 
and influence, for the assertion and extension of each protagonist’s own 
position. 

The struggle for the instruments of power, and the energies mobilized 
thereby, thus became an essential constituent of a war effort directed not only 
against an external adversary. Again the question as to the structure of the 
‘Fuhrer state’ emerges, and an attempt is made to answer it in a wide-ranging 
manner on the basis of a profusion of sources. 

This problem is dealt with also in the section on the human resources of the 
Reich; indeed, these sections are complementary in a number of ways. In the 
field of manpower management the traumatic lessons of 1918 played a par- 
ticularly important role. The Party’s strategy in the conflict over the extent of 
the inevitable demands on the potential of men fit for active service both in the 
Wehrmacht and in industry took account of those earlier lessons and simulta- 
neously reflected its claim to power. That potential, moreover, confronted the 
Wehrmacht with specific problems arising from the demographic situation and 
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the large number of untrained call-up classes—with grave consequences for 
the personnel structure of the Wehrmacht and, more especially, the perform- 
ance of the army. The share-out of men fit for service between Wehrmacht 
and war economy soon revealed the consequences of the growing technical- 
ization of industrial armament production. Wehrmacht and industry were in 
fierce competition for qualified skilled workers. The discussion traces the 
phases of the conflict as well as attempts to solve it, including the highly 
significant idea that the troops should themselves be enlisted for the manu- 
facture of their weapons. This section, supported as it is by a wealth of statisti- 
cal material, not only opens up a new field of research, but also supplies 
evidence that Operation Barbarossa was the only planned ‘blitzkrieg’ of the 
regime. 

Without wishing to anticipate the authors’ joint conclusion, attention should 
be directed here to the wide scope provided for a historical interpretation of 
the findings of the present volume. 

The fact that time and again certain lessons from the First World War are 
seen as development-determining factors reinforces a tendency, already 
present in historical research, to view and interpret the span of the two world 
wars in the first half of our century as a unity. In political historiography this 
aspect, in so far as it is concerned with the position of Europe and its states in 
the world, has long been a matter of course. Military historiography suggests 
that the same analysis can advantageously be applied to the interpretation of 
numerous domestic-policy and economic-policy problems. This applies, of 
course, also to the narrower sphere of military operations, but principally to the 
multiplicity of areas which were affected, to a varying degree throughout 
the whole time-span, by the phenomenon of industrialized war. On this subject 
the present volume offers a mass of illustrative material, which invites com- 
parative study and which will be substantially supplemented by the ‘cross- 
section’ volumes yet to be published. 

This form of industrialized war stands half-way between the ‘cabinet wars’, 
by which the conflicts of the second half of the nineteenth century were settled, 
and the strategies in an age of automation, conceivable only in apocalyptic 
visions. Quite aside from the profound consequences of the two world wars on 
the scope and intensity of the state’s activity, on the structure of society, on the 
development and weight of economic potentials, and on social conditions, the 
First World War also marks an unmistakable turning-point in another respect. 
The experience of millions—of prolonged subjection to a ubiquitous and all- 
powerful organizational system in the service of ideas and objectives con- 
sciously acknowledged only by a minority—was bound to transform the social 
and cultural sphere in which those millions were living, especially when it was 
linked to an actively and passively experienced release of wellnigh boundless 
brute force in every conceivable form. This is an as yet largely unexplored field 
of research for the history of ideas of the epoch. 
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Historians have been discussing the question of a change in the functions of 
the military in an industrialized war: the findings of the present volume, with 
its supporting sources, provide new stimuli in this area. Contrary to its own 
claims and to popular opinion, the German military leadership during the first 
half of the twentieth century concerned itself only exceptionally with issues of 
strategy, 1.e. with an integrated overall study of all factors vital to the state’s 
offensive and defensive warfare. Such exceptions as the Third Supreme Army 
Command in the final phase of the First World War or Groener’s reflections 
under the special conditions of the latter years of the Weimar Republic merely 
confirm the rule that the military leadership perceived its task predominantly 
to lie in the area of directing a ‘weapons war’. Ludendorff’s ‘war lord’ had 
indeed become a figure of the past. This development was greatly accelerated 
during the rearmament phase of the Third Reich and the first few years of the 
war. The present volume amply documents the serious lack of institutionalized 
decision processes and of controlled strategic decisions. Moreover, it clearly 
shows that the protracted dispute about who was to control the war economy— 
a dispute which ended with the failure of the ‘command economy’ favoured by 
the military leadership—cannot be seen as an attempt to regain strategic com- 
petence by way of gaining power of decision over this vital basis of the war 
effort. Another aspect of the change in the functions of the military in an indus- 
trialized war is the resulting progressive bureaucratization of the military appa- 
ratus. The present volume provides revealing insights into this process, the 
consequences of which for the internal structure of the armed services, for 
the self-perception of the officer corps, and for society in general well beyond 
the Second World War deserve particular attention. 

The history of the Third Reich has provoked an especially passionate debate 
on an ultimately inescapable question of all historical assessment—that of con- 
tinuities and discontinuities. The volumes so far published in this series repre- 
sent in their way a contribution to that debate. The present volume contains a 
wealth of observations which, regardless of the operation of traditional histor- 
ical forces and ideas, allow the special character of the Third Reich to emerge 
clearly. Interpretation of the developmental steps of the regime increasingly 
suggests that particular importance attaches to the phase from 1938 to the turn 
of 1941-2. At the beginning of this phase there was a change not only in the 
foreign-policy, economic, and armament-policy co-ordinates, but also in the 
position of the armed forces in the state. The assumption of supreme command 
over the Wehrmacht by the political Leader of the Reich broke with a firmly 
established Prussian and German tradition, last reaffirmed in the so-called 
“Twin Pillars Theory’. This volume exposes the disintegration of the military 
leadership’s traditional claim to control in many areas, a process which culmi- 
nated in Hitler’s assumption of direct command of the army in December 
1941. 

If one proceeds from the ideological objectives of the National Socialist 
leadership, which were attainable only by brute force domestically and abroad, 
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then the period from 1938 to 1941-2 takes on the character of a transitional 
phase towards total war. For the representatives of the Nazi movement the war 
was the medium that would make possible further steps along the chosen road 
towards the transformation of German society in the National Socialist sense. 
The policy vis-a-vis the Jewish minority, which acquired a new quality with the 
November pogrom of 1938, and Hitler’s euthanasia decree, dating back to the 
beginning of the war and representing the implementation of a further racial- 
policy demand, are merely the best-known instances of an incipient wave of 
social-policy trends which should be systematically studied in all areas of 
domestic policy at that time. The ‘cross-section’ volumes, taken together, will 
provide an input for this range of issues from the military-history point of view. 
The present volume, for instance, deals with German occupation policy: this 
enabled the National Socialist leadership to promote, in the occupied and 
annexed territories, the process of social transformation by exploiting them for 
the benefit of the ‘master race’ or by other, direct intervention in the annexed 
territories. 

The rather generally formulated, but essentially revolutionary, goals of the 
regime, along with the multiplicity of utterly uncoordinated, and indeed 
conflicting, long-term plans and measures during the twelve years of the Third 
Reich, have made a presentation of the regime’s binding political objectives a 
virtually impossible task. These topics have so far scarcely been researched 
apart from the most important among them, ‘living-space’ in the east and the 
annihilation of European Jewry, together with their consequences. There is 
general agreement that these phenomena have to be seen in close connection 
with the special structure of the National Socialist ‘Fuhrer state’. 

After the events of the spring of 1938, if not earlier, and on the strength of 
his accumulated powers and his towering and unchallenged prestige, Adolf 
Hitler was the omnipotent Fuhrer of the Germans. From the outset he inter- 
vened ruthlessly in the functional structure of the state, with the result that by 
1939 the weightings within the structure of a by then all-embracing executive, 
as well as the mode of functioning of its greatly increased agencies, had largely 
changed. A state on the traditional western European pattern had been 
replaced by a form of government which hinged upon the will of a single indi- 
vidual and whose executive bodies derived their ever-threatened share of 
power from the proximity of their representatives to the Fuhrer’s will. This 
resulted in an enormous dynamism, scarcely controlled by the centre, of com- 
peting agencies led by their representatives, with the result that varying accents 
emerged in control practice within the different spheres of influence. These 
may be found in all sections of the present volume; they provide an exemplary 
picture of the effects of the special structure of the ‘Fuhrer state’. They also 
show that in that uncoordinated decision process not only were decisions on 
the implementation of plans, projects, and measures made at the top level, but 
their realization also depended on their exponents’ personal influence in a 
given situation. It was necessary, therefore, along with the motivations, 
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intentions, and objectives of the central institutions and their representatives, 
also to examine the implementation and outcome of those initiatives in order 
to gain even an approximate picture of the administrative and social founda- 
tions of the future order intended for the Third Reich. 
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Towards Continental Dominion 
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I. Plans for the Administration of 
Occupied Territories before the 
Outbreak of War 


‘CONSIDERING that during the Second World War most people lost their 
lives not at the front or even near the front, but as a result of terror and of the 
conditions created in the occupied countries... it has to be admitted that 
occupation administrations and occupation systems call for more thorough 
attention than they have received so far.’’ Most Europeans who became victims 
of German aggression experienced the last war mainly as an occupation of 
their country by the Wehrmacht and its variously uniformed entourage. They 
were subject to a foreign will and to foreign arbitrariness often down to the last 
details of their everyday lives. For most of them their experience of unwelcome 
German rule consisted of material losses, difficult living conditions, humilia- 
tion, legal uncertainty, and a variety of compulsory measures, which in their 
most extreme form included a threat to their physical existence. If—and this 
applied to many millions—they belonged on social, ideological, or ‘racial’ 
grounds to one of the population groups for whom there was to be no place in 
the German ‘New Order’, the Germans did not shrink from deportation or 
even annihilation. 

The nature of National Socialism and of its characteristic race mania— 
a factor which makes the study of occupation in the Second World War so 
important—was reflected also in the policies applied in the various occupied 
countries, policies under which some 180 million non-Germans were to suffer 
by the end of 1941. 

Not everything that in the postwar period, amounted to a huge record of 
German guilt had originally been intended. Injustice and barbarity were not 
initially conceived as tools for the practice of dominion over foreign nations. 
However, the structures developed for the domination of the short-lived 
German sphere of power were far from uniform. Often they ensued from an 
only partially predictable evolution (enforced or warlike) of the occupation of 
one country or another, and frequently they were the result of inadequate 
improvisation. In consequence, these structures met neither the responsibility 
arising under international law from the occupation of the territories of a 
foreign state, nor indeed did they correspond to Germany’s intentions. For the 
very reason that they had, at least initially, been conceived by the German army 
command as unpolitical structures, they provided no obstacle to the pursuit of 
a criminal policy unequalled in history. 


' Madajczyk, ‘Besatzungssysteme’, 105. 
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Hitler refused to accept the existing frontiers in Europe. The idea before his 
eyes was anew German Reich from which all ‘non-Aryans’ were to be removed 
and which would be made economically secure by the conquest of additional 
‘living-space’ in eastern Europe.” The translation of this programme into prac- 
tical politics was not always straightforward. As the Fuhrer of the German 
Reich and shortly also as the Supreme Commander in a frivolously provoked 
war—which, however, did not progress according to plan—Hitler found 
himself obliged to deviate from his intentions in a number of ways. His initial 
military successes, moreover, brought within his dominion some north, west, 
and south-east European territories which he had not originally included in his 
expansionist plans. Hitler had no choice but to adapt his policies to unforeseen 
political, military, and economic requirements, to resort to temporary solu- 
tions, and to make occasional compromises in order to be able, as he was 
hoping, to enforce his ‘New Order’ without interference after the victorious 
conclusion of the war. 

His intention of postponing all fundamental decisions on the scope and 
structure of the new German dominions until after the war did not relieve him 
of the need to settle some questions there and then, to initiate certain desired 
developments, or to prevent undesirable consequences and trends. As Hitler 
did not then have any detailed ideas on this matter, extempore decisions 
and conflicting and contradictory solutions abounded; careful consultation 
was the exception. Under the all-powerful Ftthrer, who himself took all the 
major decisions—even where these exceeded his intellectual and physical 
capacities—there was no such thing as a ‘co-ordination of leadership bodies or 
any balanced planning of the overall war effort’.* Everything was subject to 
Hitler’s mercurial nature. None the less, the policy pursued in the occupied 
territories, while not free from the ‘clash between ideological-racial dogma and 
strategic-political calculation” so typical of the Third Reich, revealed certain 
basic features and structures of the ‘New Order’, more especially in the eastern 
territories in which Hitler was particularly interested. Its immediate victims 
were the Jews, as the special ‘enemies’ of National Socialist Germany, and the 
Slav nations, whose role henceforth was to serve the Germanic ‘master race’ as 
cheap labour. 

Even after several years of National Socialist rule and order in Germany, 
Hitler still lacked a suitable instrument for the realization of such a policy. He 
was unconditionally obeyed by the top leaders of his Party and the members 
of the SS, whom he increasingly entrusted with the implementation of his 
ethnic policy. By contrast, his relations with the state administration and espe- 
cially with the Wehrmacht, which traditionally had to supply the personnel 
for the administration of occupied territories, were rather more strained: these 


2 Rich, War Aims, vol. ii, pp. xiff. 
> Bracher, Diktatur, 438. 
* Hildebrand, Das Dritte Reich, 56. 
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identified only partially with Hitler’s aims (in so far as they knew them), and 
therefore met with mistrust on Hitler’s part. They alone had prepared an 
administrative organization, and Hitler could not avoid using that instrument, 
at least partially and provisionally, until he was able to replace it or have it con- 
trolled by people who enjoyed his full confidence. He alone decided on the 
extent of the operations areas to which he limited the exercise of executive 
power by the army, and he attached great importance to that decision.? 

This attitude entirely suited the armed forces command, which had invari- 
ably regarded the use of military units against domestic disturbances, as during 
the Weimar Republic, as an unwelcome burden.° Admittedly, it had to be 
prepared for a possible proclamation of a state of emergency and the resulting 
need to exercise executive power, but it did not believe that this could arise 
within National Socialist Germany. The ‘Law on the State of Security for the 
Protection of Nation and Reich’, enacted on 21 May 1935,’ therefore took 
account of the greatly simplified provisions requested by the Truppenamt 
(after July 1935 the Army General Staff). This law was a supplement to the 
First Law on the Defence of the Reich, passed on the same day,® which 
summed up all previous legislative enactments in the event of an external 
threat to the Reich. 

Under the Law on the Defence of the Reich, ‘the Fiihrer and Reich 
Chancellor [could] declare a “state of defence” for the Reich territory’ (Art. I). 
By doing so he assumed all executive power (Art. 2), the exercise of which 
became the duty of the Reich Minister of War; this was intended to emphasize 
‘the priority of all requirements of direct warfare’ and to ensure their 
fulfilment. The powers devolving to the minister by the declaration of a state of 
war’ could be transferred by him to other persons, either partially or in their 
entirety, e.g. to the commandants of the military districts or the commanders 
of the armies. The other Reich ministers were bound by the directives of 
the minister of war (Art. 3). The only exception was the Reich minister of 
economic affairs, who, as ‘general plenipotentiary for the war economy’ (Art. 
6), was responsible for finance and the entire civil economy, and thus occupied 
an exceptional position. 

There is no evidence to support the assumption that the Reichswehr had 
to urge Hitler to enact this legislation, which was rather favourable to 


> Remark in conversation with Reich Commissioner Josef Terboven. See letter from 
Wehrm.Befh. in Norwegen/Chef GenSt/Ia No. 28/43 g.Kdos. Chefs. to Lt.-Gen. Warlimont, 15 
May 1943, BA-MA RW 4/v. 639. 

© See Umbreit, Militdérverwaltungen, 7 ff.; Kern, Innere Funktion, 131, 230-1. 

’ The law, motivation, and the provisional and final ‘Guidelines for the use of the Wehrmacht 
within Reich territory in the event of domestic unrest and public emergencies’ of 22 July and 11 
Dec. 1935 are found in BA-MA RH 2/v. 989. See also annex to Der Reichskriegsminister und 
Oberbefehlshaber der Wehrmacht/WA No. 1654/37 g.Kdos. LIV c, 15 Oct. 1937, state of military 
legislation, autumn 1937, BA-MA RH 2/v. 414. 

8 Nuremberg Document PS-2261, IMT xxx. 60ff. 

° Or upon the ordering of ‘mobilization’, which, unless declared previously, includes declara- 
tion of a state of war (Art. 4). 
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themselves.'° Even within the military leadership there was no unanimity on 
the usefulness of that power, which was still enjoyed by military commanders 
during the First World War, inclusive of matters of domestic policy. It would 
seem that the commander-in-chief of the army did at times seek such powers, 
only to come into conflict with identical claims on the part of the commander- 
in-chief of the Luftwaffe, of the Reich minister of the interior, and also of 
Henrich Himmler, the chief of police. That Hitler would ‘allow his all- 
embracing political power... out of his hands to any significant extent’ was 
described by Colonel Jodl, head of the Home Defence Department of the 
Wehrmacht Office, as an ‘unimaginable hypothesis’.'' The Reich minister of 
war had therefore decided ‘as a matter of principle to make only limited use of 
the right enjoyed by him of assigning his executive power to other persons’.’” 
Such assignment should be effected only for a specific operational area. 

The Army Command Staff had long made the First Law on the Defence of 
the Reich—beginning in fact with its draft form of December 1934 and January 
1935—the basis of reflections on how, in the event of mobilization, the civilian 
administration in the operational area of an army could usefully be orientated 
towards military requirements. To assist each army commander charged with 
the exercise of executive power a ‘chief of civil administration’ (CdZ) was 
envisaged, evidently in analogy to the institution of a ‘government commis- 
sioner’ to assist a military commander in accordance with the ‘Collection of 
regulations concerning the employment of the Wehrmacht within Reich terri- 
tory during public emergencies and internal unrest’? (DVE No. 469), issued at 
the beginning of the 1920s. 

There exists a service directive for one such civil administration chief,!? 
dated 14 February 1935, i.e. before the signing of the First Law on the Defence 
of the Reich. The tasks and authority of the civil administration chief, however, 
did not undergo any substantial changes until the spring of 1940, at least not 
for the ‘domestic war zone’. Operationally he came under the commander-in- 
chief of the army concerned, but administratively he was subject to the Reich 
and Prussian minister of the interior. The CdZ was in charge of the entire 
civilian administration within the operations area in accordance with the 
army’s directives—the only exceptions being the Reich railway and waterways 
administration—as well as of the maintenance of economic life and normal 
conditions. Moreover, directives from the central Reich or Land authorities to 


1° As claimed by Baum, ‘Vollzichende Gewalt’, 447. However, he also quotes a statement by 
Gen. (retd.) Friedrich Hofbach to the effect that there had been ‘no special struggle’ over that 
matter. 

"| Note of the home defence department in the Wehrmacht Office, 3 Nov. 1936, for a report to 
the Reich minister of war for the practice of executive power, published by Kern, Innere Funktion, 
235-6. 

2 See minute of the 14th session of the Reich defence committee on 21 Apr. 1937; p. 13; BA- 
MA Wi/IF 5.560, vol. ii. 

3 Annexe to Wehrkreiskommando VII No. 0792 g.Kdos./B., 14 Feb. 1935, BA-MA RH 26- 
10/210. 
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their subordinate agencies within the army area were to go through the CdZ, 
though he was authorized to issue on his own authority any directive he con- 
sidered necessary. 

This service directive was in line with the secret Army Regulation (H.Dv.g.) 
go on ‘Supplies for the Field Army’, which was being worked on in the Trup- 
penamt, mainly by the then Major Eduard Wagner. Its draft version, dated I 
April 1935, further developed the provisions applying to the CdZ and outlined 
the rights of the army commander-in-chief within his area of command. The 
extent of the operations area was, in the event of mobilization, to be deter- 
mined by the Reich minister of defence,'* while its rearward limit was to be 
defined upon the proposal of the quartermaster-general and the operations 
department of the Army General Staff. It was the quartermaster-general’s duty 
to issue the basic directives for the administration and utilization of the terri- 
tory, for which purpose a ‘civilian commissioner with the army command’ was 
assigned to him as an adviser; this official was to handle all relevant matters and 
maintain liaison with the civilian ministries. Appointment as a CdZ under an 
army command as a rule went to an Oberprdasident, to a representative of a 
Land government, or to a Regierungsprasident whose area of authority lay 
wholly or partially within the army area.’ His appointment by the ministry of 
the interior was subject to the approval of the military authorities. 

Contrary to the quartermaster-general’s final report on occupation admin- 
istrations made in 1945, according to which ‘the organization of an operations 
area beyond the German frontiers’ was made necessary only by the ‘further 
development of the foreign-political and military situation’,'® the draft of 
H.Dv.g. 90 already contained basic provisions for the administration of 
occupied foreign territory. The primary task of the army was to secure the ter- 
ritory for Germany’s supply needs and, if necessary, enlist the population for 
work. Questions of civilian administration had to take second place. While the 
provisions of Articles 42-56 of the Hague Land War Convention were not to be 
regarded as binding, note was certainly to be taken of them. Only in a more 
advanced phase of the operations did the Truppenamt envisage the establish- 
ment of a German civilian administration for the restoration of well-ordered 
political and economic conditions, either by way of enlarging the responsibil- 
ities of the CdZ in the army area within Germany or by appointing a new chief 


4 _H.Dv. g. 90 was based on the (not yet enacted) Law on the Defence of the Reich, which, 
however, in the event did not concede this right to the Reich minister of war. In the definitive 
version of the regulation of 1 June 1938 this right had been transferred to the C.-in-C. of the 
Wehrmacht, who by then was Hitler himself. 

'° According to the mobilization staffing of Nov. 1937 (BA-MA RH 2/v. 226), the following 
CdZs were envisaged: First Army HQ (Wiesbaden), Vice-President Jerschke; Fifth Army HQ 
(Munster), Oberprasident Hermann Baron von Ltininck; Seventh Army HQ (Stuttgart), Minister 
Jonathan Schmid; Pomerania, Grenzmark and Brandenburg Oberpriasident Franz Schwede; 
Silesia, Oberprasident Josef Wagner; Saxony, State Minister Karl Fritsch; Bavaria, Minister Adolf 
Wagner. 

‘© Umbreit, Kriegsverwaltung, 113. 
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of civilian administration. An independent civilian administration in an 
occupied part of a country was to be set up only when the rearward boundary 
of the army area coincided with the frontier of the Reich. In the event of the 
operational areas of the armies advancing even further from the Reich fron- 
tiers, the Truppenamt recommended the establishment of ‘war administra- 
tions’ under a military commander of the rank of a corps commander. 
Utilization of resources for supplying the forces and ‘for supporting the 
homeland’ continued to be envisaged. But it was also in the interest of the 
civilian population that the German authorities had to set economic life in 
motion again. It was proposed that the local administration should be retained 
whenever possible, though subject to supervision by the Kommandanturen. 
The issue of general directives for the administration of occupied territories 
in advance was rejected by the Truppenamt on the grounds that these would 
depend on the specific military situation and on the particular nature of the 
country occupied. 

Preparations for this CdZ organization were not pushed forward with any 
great vigour. In a lecture given at an introductory briefing of designated CdZs 
at the Reich ministry of war on 28 February 1936'’ Ministerialrat Justus 
Danckwerts, the ministry of interior official responsible for the defence of the 
Reich, attributed the sluggish progress of planning to fear of betrayal of impor- 
tant military secrets. Disclosure of the names of designated CdZs and of 
the locations of their headquarters in the event of mobilization would enable 
adversaries to draw conclusions about possible areas of operation, about 
deployment, and about the forward headquarters of army commands. At any 
rate, the lecture indicated that efforts were being made by the central authori- 
ties to approach more closely to the objective of ‘creating a well-prepared appa- 
ratus which, if matters came to a pass, would ensure smooth co-operation 
between Wehrmacht and civilian administration’. As pointed out in May 1936 
by Wagner, the officer responsible in the sixth department of the Army General 
Staff,'* as a general guideline there was, as a matter of principle, to be only 
slight intervention in the administrative process, and the operational area was 
to be kept as small as possible. 

The outcome of all organizational reflections on the exercise of executive 
power by military leaders—initially on German territory, but if necessary also 
beyond the Reich frontiers—was summed up in the fundamental ‘Guidelines 
for Pre-mobilization Work for the Chiefs of the Civil Administration’, dating 
from the autumn of 1937.’° The army group and corps HQs charged in the 
event of mobilization with the establishment of army staffs were also assigned 


7 Die Stellung und die Aufgaben des Chefs der Zivilverwaltung [Position and tasks of the chief 
of civil administration], BA-MA RH 2/v. g9ob; a further CdZ conference was held in Wtirzburg on 
15 Aug. 1938. Letter 6. Abt. GenStdH No. 968/38 g.Kdos., 19 July 1938, ibid.; see also Kern, Innere 
Funktion, 155. 

18 Nuremberg Document EC-407, IfZ. 

1° OKH/GenStdH/6. Abt. (II) No. 640/37 g.Kdos., 20 Oct. 1937, BA-MA RH 2/v. ggoa. 
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the task of creating, in co-operation with the CdZ-designates, the prerequisites 
of their employment. The civil-administration chiefs had to assemble their per- 
sonnel—economic experts, however, were appointed by the General Plenipo- 
tentiary for the War Economy—and notify the military authorities by I 
December of each year. They were, moreover, to acquire the necessary overall 
view of conditions in their territory of employment to ensure that, should the 
need arise, they could act swiftly and effectively. Not included was the 
Wehrmacht High Command war-economy staff—the future War Economy 
and Armaments Department (WiRtAmt)—which had its own organization 
and was preparing very thoroughly for the utilization of conquered territory; 
thus it was apt to become a rival to the civil administrations of occupied 
territory. 

The changes made in February 1938 in the top military structures had no 
direct effect on the plans in preparation for the CdZ organization. On the other 
hand, the fact that Hitler, in his role of Supreme Commander, now assumed 
the place of the former minister of war and Wehrmacht commander-in-chief 
was bound to prove a handicap to the implementation of military requirements 
in the event of differences of opinion between the armed forces and the po- 
litical leadership. Indeed, such a highly political issue as the exercise of execu- 
tive power by the army might well give rise to such differences. The fact that 
Hitler represented the highest political and now—no longer just in name— 
military power enabled him to exert influence on the administration of 
occupied territories and hence to realize his political plans. There was no mis- 
taking his endeavour progressively to restrict the executive powers of the army. 
This development, however, took place only during the war and, from the 
point of view of Hitler and of the civilian Reich authorities, was entirely con- 
sistent. In consequence, the new shape of the supreme military command and 
the subsequent Second Law on the Defence of the Reich were not quite such 
a disastrous turning-point as is sometimes presented.” Basically, the scope and 
duration of the exercise of executive power by military commanders had even 
before then been dependent on the will of the political leadership to such an 
extent that any independent occupation policy by the Wehrmacht over any 
length of time would have been unfeasible. The political leadership of the state 
naturally surrendered executive powers only in whatever measure seemed nec- 
essary to it. Exercise of executive power by the army was thus no ‘fundamen- 
tal military right’, as was occasionally claimed by the Army General Staff and 
subsequently by historians. As a generally short-lived exceptional regulation its 
purpose was merely to achieve the desired military and political aims more 
speedily. The version of H.Dv.g. 90 issued on I June 1938, valid for the first 
phase of the war, already made allowance for the changes at the top of the 
military structure. The ‘Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht’ had replaced 
the originally envisaged ‘Reich Minister of Defence’. 


20 Baum, ‘Vollzichende Gewalt’, 478 ff. 
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As for the war administrations planned, no substantive changes were made 
to the earlier draft. Besides, there had hardly been any opportunity to gain 
experience. None the less, it should be pointed out that the influence of army 
commands on the civil administration was somewhat weakened: in particular, 
Reich and top-level Prussian Land authorities, and more recently agencies of 
the Nazi Party as well, were not subject to the directives of army commanders. 
A new feature, in contrast to the draft version, was the exact delineation of the 
operations area and the description of command powers; evidently some of the 
ideas voiced in Danckwert’s 1936 lecture had been incorporated in the regula- 
tion. New also was the mention of the army commander-in-chief, who, in 
anticipation of his rights enshrined in the Second Law on the Defence of 
the Reich a few months later, was to regulate the exercise of executive power 
through the army commanders. What few general directives there were for the 
treatment of the occupied territories had been taken over from the draft. 
Unfortunately, extant documents do not explain why there was no reference 
to the provisions of the Hague Land Warfare Convention. Although this con- 
tinued to be binding on every German soldier (see H.Dv. 231), renewed 
emphasis on that fact and the orientation of the occupation administration 
along the norms of international law—as was the case, albeit with restrictions, 
with the campaign in the west—might have strengthened the hand of the Army 
High Command against the excesses committed by the SS in occupied Poland. 
Certainly, H.Dv.g. 90 in the version of 1 June 1938 does not represent any 
special turning-point in the Army General Staff’s preparatory work on war 
administration. The formula highlighted in the literature*!—‘executive power 
is the highest power of the state (summum imperium), limited only by the will of 
the Ftthrer’—is not contained either in this regulation or in the Second Law on 
the Defence of the Reich. This definition, therefore, is not found either in the 
‘Handbook for General Staff Service in War’ (H.Dv.g. 92) of 1 August 1939,” 
which includes the principal provisions of H.Dv.g. 90 concerning the assign- 
ment and exercise of executive power. The handbook once more confirmed 
that executive power embraced ‘the entire power of the state’—with the restric- 
tions listed—“‘including the right of legislation, regardless of the independence 
of jurisdiction’. Once an operations area was defined, the army commander- 
in-chief and the army commanders would automatically receive executive 
power upon the declaration of a state of defence or a state of war. In the 


21 Thus Baum, ibid. 479. He bases his argument on Siegler, Dienststellen, 71. According to 
Siegler there is an identical sentence in H.Dv. g. 90 (without further details) and in the Law on the 
Defence of the Reich of 4 Sept. 1938; it is highly probable that he has taken the text from Annexe 
2, Das Verhaltnis der Wehrmachtbefehlshaber zu den politischen Beauftragten (Reichskommis- 
sare) [Relations between the army commanders and the political representatives (Reich Com- 
missioners)], attached with a covering letter OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (II Org) No. 1457/41 g. to the 
‘General service instruction for Wehrmacht commanders’ sent out on 15 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RW 
4/v. 721. 

22 Baum attempts to eliminate the contradiction by claiming that the handbook had been ‘more 
restrained’ in its tendency. 
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absence of such a declaration it was up to the head of state, in his capacity as 
supreme commander of the Wehrmacht, to decide whether or to what extent 
he wished to assign these rights.”? 

This service regulation was by then able to base itself on the (likewise 
unpublished) Second Law on the Defence of the Reich of 4 September 1938,” 
some of whose passages had been incorporated into H.Dv.g. 92. This law made 
allowance for the abolition of the post of Reich minister for war and for 
GGring’s rise as ‘commissioner for the Four-year Plan’ at the expense of 
the ‘general plenipotentiary for the war economy’. The charging of the army 
commander-in-chief and the army commanders with the exercise of executive 
power, now envisaged ‘without further orders’, applied—if one disregards the 
‘Special provisions in the event of a surprise threat to Reich territory’ (Art. 2, 
sect. 4)—solely in an operations area to be defined by the head of state in his 
capacity as supreme commander of the Wehrmacht. This territorial circum- 
scription of military executive power undoubtedly represented a loss of power 
for the army” compared with the blanket regulation of Article 2 of the 1935 
Law on the Defence of the Reich, under which the Reich Chancellor could 
charge his minister of war with the exercise of unrestricted executive power. 
This emerges even more clearly through comparison with the conditions pre- 
vailing in the Reich during the First World War, whose legal basis was essen- 
tially the old Prussian State of Siege Law of 4 June 1851. However, the resultant 
regime of a number of military commanders, with all the consequent frictions 
between armed forces and civilian institutions, cannot be regarded as a better 
solution either.”° 

From the point of view of orderly administration and economic life there was 
no need for an assignment of executive power to the military throughout Reich 
territory—quite apart from Hitler’s initial attempt to preserve peacetime con- 
ditions for his own population as far as that was possible. He wished the 
Wehrmacht to proceed from the assumption of a limited, short-lived opera- 
tions area along Germany’s frontiers and to prepare primarily for a military 
occupation of foreign territories.”’ Such an arrangement need not affect the 
bulk of the Reich administration and would allow the economy to be main- 
tained more or less normally. 

The exercise of executive power by the army needed therefore to apply only 
to the frontiers of the Reich and to the territories beyond those frontiers. A 


2 OKW No. 1992/38 g.Kdos., 27 Sept. 1938 betr. Befehlsbefugnisse im Operationsgebiet des 
Heeres [Command authority in the army’s operations area], BA-MA RH 24-2/5. 

24 Nbg. Doc. PS-2194, IMT xxix. 319ff.; see also the testimony of Lammers in Nuremberg 
UMT xi. 40-1), according to which this had been a draft which never became law but the contents 
of which were partly used as a secret instruction from Hitler. 

25 See Messerschmidt, Wehrmacht, 391; Baum, ‘Vollzichende Gewalt’, 479. 

26 See Deist, Militar und Innenpolitik. 

27 See Der Oberbefehlshaber der Wehrmacht No. 55/37 g.Kdos. Chefs. L Ia, 24 June 1937— 
Instruction for the uniform preparation of the Wehrmacht for war, Nbg. Doc. C-175, IMT xxxiv. 
732 ff. 
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retrospect view makes it obvious that the delineation of operations areas by 
Hitler himself, and hence the decision between military and civil administra- 
tion of an occupied territory, was progressively working against the army and 
that the relief of military commanders from the exercise of executive power 
certainly did not work to the advantage of the population of the occupied ter- 
ritories. While it is conceivable that a Reich minister of war, had he continued 
to exist, would have more forcibly brought the military interests to Hitler’s 
notice, it would still have been a case of balancing military requirements with 
political facts and intentions. Ultimately, the character and duration of the 
administration of foreign territory were of such importance that only the po- 
litical leadership could make decisions on them. 

The military leaders never even questioned that principle—neither the 
Wehrmacht High Command (OKW) as Hitler’s working staff nor, despite 
occasional grumbles, the Army High Command (OKH). Quite often the 
military leadership was thankful to be relieved of responsibility for political 
measures in the occupied territories. Administration was seen as secondary 
and troublesome work, alien to soldiers; it was often all too willingly left to 
civilian agencies. This was most clearly formulated after the war by Field 
Marshal Georg von Kichler: ‘From the military commander’s point of view it 
would be a welcome solution for an occupied territory—as soon as the military 
situation permits—to be placed under a civil administration in order to limit 
the responsibility of the military commander.’** Wagner, the officer concerned 
with this matter in the OKH and future chief of staff of the quartermaster- 
general, and his successors, likewise soon shied away from the political squab- 
bles associated with the exercise of executive power. 

Hitler’s growing inclination to eliminate the armed forces from the exercise 
of executive power was thus faced, on the part of the military, with undisguised 
lack of interest and soon also with resignation in view of its basically 
insignificant influence on occupation policy. One result of that lack of interest 
was the poorly prepared CdZ organization, which, as seen by the Army 
High Command, proved itself inadequate during the very first military occu- 
pation, in Poland. Once the CdZ posts had been filled by high-ranking 
Party officials, who, as Reich ministers or Gauleiter, had immediate access to 
Hitler and received instructions direct from him, the army’s influence on this 
instrument, originally its creation, evaporated altogether. While Hitler hence- 
forward preferred to use this civil variant of occupation administration—no 
matter whether its representatives bore the title of chief of civil administration, 
Reich commissioner, governor-general, or Reich protector—the Army High 
Command, in a second attempt, created a ‘pure’ military administration. But 


8 Kiichler’s contribution, p. 66, to Alfred Toppe, Die deutsche Kriegsverwaltung, Study P-033, 
MGFA; E. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 140 (Wagner’s letter to his wife, 10 Oct. 1939); see 
also Rich, War Aims, i. 74. Kiichler’s view was in line with opinions held also in the staff of the 
quartermaster-general. See note for report Abt. K. Verw. (V) for the quartermaster-general, 10 Feb. 
1941 (copy), BA-MA RM 8/1313. 
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this instrument did not avoid political implications either, and had the addi- 
tional disadvantage of a longer chain of command, which was therefore less 
welcome to Hitler and the Party’s agencies. To them an administration headed 
by military commanders was a necessary evil. It was retained no longer than 
absolutely necessary and curtailed in its autonomy by numerous special dele- 
gates and plenipotentiaries. To the military leadership this development was no 
cause for conflict. As the occupation of foreign territory during the initial years 
of the war soon showed, the military élite restricted itself without protest to the 
performance of the business of soldiering. Few military leaders realized that by 
doing so they were failing to meet their responsibility for conditions in the 
occupied territories. This charge, of course, should be addressed not just to 
the armed forces but to the National Socialist regime as a whole. While it had 
written expansion on its colours, it had invariably neglected the preparations 
which would have been necessary even in its own interests. 


II. Stages in the Territorial ‘New Order’ 
in Europe 


I. GERMANY’S EXPANSION BY ‘PEACEFUL’ AND WARLIKE MEANS 


THE territorial reorganization of Europe after the First World War had created 
considerable problems—so much so that even the victors of 1918 came to 
accept that adjustments to the frontiers, if not exactly to be welcomed, would 
be advisable. Hitler therefore met with understanding in certain quarters when 
in 1938 he began to extend the Reich at the expense of its neighbours. His 
claim that common blood deserved a common state seemingly coincided 
with the principle of self-determination of peoples, a principle whose validity, 
in theory, was not in dispute. And although the methods he used to achieve his 
objectives met with rejection, they were tolerated because the German point of 
view did not seem entirely unfounded, as the majority of those affected initially 
welcomed the entry of the Wehrmacht and the other states were not only mil- 
itarily incapable of opposing the Reich’s actions but were also reluctant to do 
so. The first acts of occupation of foreign territories were thus accomplished 
under the threat of war by means of political blackmail, and were, for the most 
part, internationally recognized. 


(a) Austria 


The first goal of German expansionism was Austria,' which was especially 
close to the heart of Hitler the Austrian and whose possession would facilitate 
the intended seizure of Czechoslovakia. The coup was so well prepared that 
on 13 March 1938 a newly formed Austrian government under Arthur 
Seyf-Inquart, acting on directives from Berlin, proclaimed Austria’s accession 
to Germany by a federal law and subsequently called on the Wehrmacht to 
enter the country. By the end of the day Hitler had accepted the text of Seyf- 
Inquart’s law as a Reich law’ and saw no risk in the Austrian plebiscite sched- 
uled for 10 April. This, as is customary in totalitarian countries, produced the 
approval of over 99 per cent of the voters. Hitler had dissolved the Reichstag in 
order to give the population of the Reich their own opportunity to approve the 
Anschluss. 

For the entry of the army a partial mobilization of army corps and lesser for- 
mations from the southern German defence districts had been ordered, in a 


Rich, War Aims, ii. 14 ff.; Umbreit, Militérverwaltungen, 30 ff. 
? Gesetz tiber die Wiedervereinigung Osterreichs mit dem Deutschen Reich [Law on the 
reunion of Austria with Germany], 13 Mar. 1938, RGBI. (1938), i. 237-8. 
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strength of slightly over 100,000 men, who jointly formed the Eighth Army 
under Colonel-General Fedor von Bock. On the evening of 11 March Hitler 
had declined to entrust Bock with the exercise of executive power.’ The event 
of partial mobilization was not envisaged in the First Law on the Defence of 
the Reich, and any transfer of executive authority was not therefore mandatory. 
Above all, it did not seem politically desirable. Hitler had been anxious to 
invest Operation Otto with as little martial character as possible. Admittedly, 
any resistance was to be broken ‘with the utmost ruthlessness’; but if possible, 
‘the whole enterprise’ was to unroll ‘without the use of force, in the form of a 
peaceful entry welcomed by the population’.* Furnishing the army comman- 
der with executive power would not have fitted the script. 

The deployment order issued by the commander-in-chief of the army for 
Eighth Army had still envisaged such a measure. On the morning of 12 March 
the Army High Command invited Bock’ to make proposals to Hitler for the 
intended delineation of the operations area and for the regulation of executive 
power. Even a CdZ had been designated—the Bavarian minister of the 
interior, Gauleiter Adolf Wagner. But the Eighth Army commander did not 
regard the matter as pressing. Only the chaos of numerous ‘sections of the 
Party, the state, the Luftwaffe, and the army, all streaming to Vienna’ made him 
wonder ‘whether it might not, after all, have been wiser to request assignation 
of “executive power”’. This hint of criticism, however, was offset by the 
satisfied realization that the army command would now be able to confine itself 
to its military tasks, ‘as executive power remained in the hands of the relevant 
government agencies’.® In the event of ‘the real thing’, Colonel Wagner 
recorded, ‘exercise of uniform power of command could not be dispensed 
with’.’ 

Even before the plebiscite of 10 April, a beginning was made to the task of 
assimilating conditions in what used to be Austria to those in the Reich. This 
work, like some subsequent annexations and occupations, was co-ordinated by 
a central authority in the Reich ministry of the interior under the head of 
Department I, State Secretary Wilhelm Stuckart. The Austrian army took its 
oath to Hitler and the civil service, following the dismissal of roughly 6,000 


3 Jodl’s diary, 11 Mar. 1938, IMT xxvii. 372; according to Baum, ‘Vollziehende Gewalt’, 478, this 
was done against the demand of the C.-in-C. of the army; Baum sees this as an attempt by Hitler 
to circumvent the ruling (which he disliked) in the first Reich Defence Law. 

* Der Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht/O.K.W./L Ia No. 420/38 g.Kdos., 11 Mar. 1938, 
betr. Unternehmen Otto [Operation Otto], Nbg. Doc. C-102, IMT xxxiv. 335-6; Brook-Shepherd, 
AnschluB, 185; Germany and the Second World War, i. 649-50. 

> ObdH/GenStdH/O.Qu.I/1. Abt. No. 3080/38 g.Kdos. Chefs., 10 Mar. 1938, Aufmarschan- 
weisung fiir die 8. Armee [Deployment instruction for Eighth Army], BA-MA RH 2/v. 291. 

° H.Gr.Kdo 3/Ia No. 400/38 g.Kdos., 18 July 1938, Der Einsatz der 8. Armee im Marz 1938 zur 
Wiedervereinigung Osterreichs mit dem Deutschen Reich [Employment of Eighth Army in March 
1938 for the reunion of Austria with the German Reich], pp. 12, 29, BA-MA RHD 52/9. 

7 OKH/GenStdH/6. Abt. (I) No. 360/38 g.Kdos., 5 Apr. 1938, Vorlaufiger Erfahrungsbericht 
iiber das Unternehmen Osterreich (Heeresversorgung) [Preliminary report on lessons of Opera- 
tion Austria (army supplies)], BA-MA RH 2/v. 291. 
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undesirable officials, was sworn in to the Fihrer. The security police conducted 
mass arrests of opponents of the regime and Jews even before Hitler had 
formally authorized the Reich Leader SS to ‘take all necessary measures for the 
maintenance of security and order, even beyond the legal limitations normally 
applying’. Goring secured for himself the right to dispose over raw materials 
and foreign currency for the Four-year Plan.*® 

On 15 March Hitler appointed the former Austrian Federal Chancellor 
Seyf-Inquart his Reich lord-lieutenant in Vienna and entrusted him with the 
leadership of the ‘Austrian provincial government’. Gauleiter Josef Birckel was 
dispatched to Vienna to reform the Party organization and prepare the 
plebiscite.’ After 10 April the Austrians, who had been granted German citi- 
zenship backdated to 13 March, provided 73 deputies to what was now the 
‘Greater German Reichstag’. In order to accelerate the absorption of the ‘Land 
Austria’, soon to be renamed ‘Ostmark’, Hitler on 23 April appointed Birckel 
Reich commissioner and his personal representative in Vienna, with authority 
to issue instructions to all agencies of the state and the Party. From May 1939 
the ‘Ostmark’ was subdivided into seven Reich Gaue, whose Gauleiter also 
functioned as Reich lord-lieutenants.'° Austria had not only been smashed by 
the Germans as a political structure, but had also ceased to exist as an admi- 
nistrative unit.'! In January 1942 Hitler even abolished the term ‘Ostmark’,’” 
to ensure that not even that name recalled the former political sovereignty of 
his land of birth. 


(b) Sudetenland 


Military pressure and political blackmail also gained for the Reich possession 
of those regions of Czechoslovakia which were predominantly inhabited by 
ethnic Germans.'’ In the Munich Agreement of 29 September 1938 Britain 
and France accepted the German demands which to Hitler represented no 
more than one stage, the ‘lesser solution’, on his road to the smashing of 
Czechoslovakia, an objective pursued by him for strategic and economic 
reasons. The Prague government was forced to yield. On I October formations 
of the Wehrmacht and units of the police began to occupy the four portions of 
the country agreed upon in Munich. Further territorial wishes and the detailed 
delineation of the frontier were enforced directly by the Reich government in 


8 Zweite Verordnung zum Gesetz tiber die Wiedervereinigung Osterreichs mit dem Deutschen 
Reich [Second decree on the law on the reunion of Austria with the German Reich], 18 Mar. 1938, 
RGBI. (1938), i. 262 (quotation); Verordnung zur Einfithrung des Vierjahresplans im Lande Oster- 
reich [Decree on the introduction of the Four-year Plan in the Land Austria], 19 Mar. 1938, ibid. 

° Botz, Eingliederung Osterreichs, 49 ff. 

10 Gesetz tiber den Aufbau der Verwaltung in der Ostmark (Ostmarkgesetz) [Law on the struc- 
ture of administration in the Ostmark (Ostmark law)], 14 Apr. 1939, RGBI. (1939), i. 777 ff. 

1 Rich, War Aims, ii. 19-20. 

2 Madajczyk, Faszyzm i okupacje, i. 51. 

3 Rich, War Aims, ii. 21 ff.; Prochazka, Zweite Republik, 276 ff.; Umbreit, Militérverwaltungen, 52 
ff.; Germany and the Second World War, i. 655 ff. 
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Prague. Czechoslovakia had to cede to Germany a territory of approximately 
30,000 km.’, inhabited by more than three million people, of whom over two- 
thirds were of German origin. Poland and Hungary exploited Czechoslovakia’s 
weakness by realizing their territorial demands either on their own or through 
arbitration by the Axis powers on 2 November in Vienna. Thus Poland, by 
means of an ultimatum and an invasion by her troops at the beginning of 
October, extorted the cession of the industrially valuable OlSe (Olza) region 
with the town of TéSin, as well as of small portions of Slovak territory. Hungary 
acquired over 11,000 km.’ with one million Hungarian inhabitants in the south 
of Slovakia. Her claims to the Carpatho-Ukraine were not yet met. 

Contrary to original plans, a partial mobilization of the Wehrmacht had 
again sufficed for the entry into the Sudetenland. The initially envisaged’* 
delineation of operations areas within Germany and hence the transfer of 
executive power to the commanders in the deployment areas along the south- 
eastern frontiers of the Reich became unnecessary. These powers were granted 
to the army only for the Sudeten German zones; the army had to organize its 
entry in such a way that, whenever local resistance made it necessary, it could 
at any moment go into battle.'? Administration of the new territories by the 
army had been intended from the outset as a purely transitional solution.’ 

As early as 23 September State Secretary Stuckart had suggested the 
appointment of a Reich commissioner for the new territories.'’ Konrad 
Henlein, the ‘Fithrer of the Sudeten Germans’, whom he put forward for the 
post, was to assimilate his territory and subsequently attach it to the Reich 
under the guidance of the ‘supreme Reich authorities’ and under the direct 
supervision of the Reich ministry of the interior. Stuckart intended to assign to 
the Reich commissioner, as the central administrative officer, a Reich-German 
official as his deputy; that person would be familiar with conditions and 
administrative structures in Germany. This new authority was to be staffed by 
representatives of the German central authorities, as well as by Sudeten 


4 See H.Gr. 3/Ib No. 100/38 g.Kdos., 27 Aug. 1938, Bes. Anordnungen No. I fiir die Versorgung 
der Armee [Special instruction No. I for supplies for the army], BA-MA H 11-3/38; OKW/L No. 
197/38 g.Kdos. Chefs. L Ia, 17 Sept. 1938, Bestimmungen auf Sonder- Verwaltungs- und 
wehrwirtschaftlichen Gebieten zu Fall ‘Griin’ [Provisions in special, administrative, and war- 
economy areas concerning Event ‘Green’], BA-MA RM 7/855; OKH/6. Abt. (II) GenStdH No. 
322/38 g.Kdos. Chefs., 21 Sept. 1938 betr. Vollziehende Gewalt im Operationsgebiet Schlesien 
[executive power in the operations area Silesia], BA-MA RH 1g III/8; the three armies envisaged 
in the event of mobilization for guarding the western frontier were likewise prepared for the 
assumption of executive power. 

1° Der Fithrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht/O.K.W. No. 2367/38 g.Kdos. WFA/L 
Ta, 30 Sept. 1938, Weisung Nr. 1 betr. Besetzung der von der Tschechei abgetrennten Gebiete 
[Directive No. I on the occupation of the territories severed from Czechoslovakia], Nbg. Doc. 
PS-388, IMT xxv. 491 ff.; O.K.W./L No. 2585/38 g.Kdos. IVa, 30 Sept. 1938 betr. Besetzung des 
sudetendeutschen Gebietes [Occupation of the Sudeten German territory], ibid. 506 ff. 

1° OKW/WFA/L No. 2150/38 g.Kdos. IVa, 30 Sept 1938 betr. Besetzung sudetendeutschen 
Gebietes [Occupation of Sudeten German territory], BA-MA RM 7/855. 

7 Letter from Stuckart to Under State Secretary Ernst Woermann, foreign ministry, 23 Sept. 
1938, IfZ, Nbg. Doc. NG-5638. 
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German officials with the necessary knowledge of local conditions. At the 
middle level Stuckart planned to transfer the predominantly Czech-officered 
district administrations into German hands. He was hoping to obtain the 
necessary staff partly from among Sudeten German lawyers, partly from 
among Reich-German and former Austrian civil servants. The least difficulties, 
he believed, would be at the municipal level, where most mayorial posts were 
in any case held by Sudeten Germans. 

Hitler basically concurred with this proposal. By a decree of 1 October'® he 
announced Henlein’s appointment and defined the powers which were to pass 
to him the moment he, Hitler, withdrew his ‘authority for temporary adminis- 
tration’ from the commander-in-chief of the army. In the task of incorporating 
the new territories in the Reich the Reich commissioner was to be assisted by 
a ‘central authority for the transfer of the Sudeten German territories’ within 
the Reich ministry of the interior. The basis for these changes was already 
being laid by the administrative agencies of the army: these embarked at once 
on the assimilation of public life to conditions in the Reich by the introduction 
of German laws and legal practices, of the German currency, and of the Four- 
year Plan. Step by step the scope of the financial, judicial, and police adminis- 
tration, the Reich railways, the post office, and other agencies was extended to 
the Sudetenland. 

The authority provisionally granted to the commander-in-chief of the army 
and through him to the army group commanders—‘a political hot potato’ to 
be dropped as quickly as possible'*°—provided for the issuing of statutory 
orders and the establishment of special courts. It included the right to give 
instructions to civilian agencies. In police matters the Reichsfiihrer SS was to 
be brought in: Himmler, in fact, had unsuccessfully opposed the assignment of 
executive powers to the military authorities.”° 

It seems likely that Himmler accepted this annoying solution only because it 
was a temporary measure which, moreover, revealed the basic attitude of the 
political leadership: the head of state, simultaneously Supreme Commander 
of the Wehrmacht, enacted or terminated the assignment on his own judge- 
ment, having considered political and military requirements. The eagerness of 
the army commander-in-chief to be relieved of that ticklish task as soon as 
possible does not suggest that within the general staff there was a more far- 
reaching concept of the rights of the armed forces. The understanding which 
Bock, as commander of Army Group 3, had of the authority granted to him— 
and which initially he intended to put to vigorous use?’—indicates a provi- 
sional arrangement: maintenance of law and order, securing of the occupied 


18 Erla des Fiihrers und Reichskanzlers iiber die Verwaltung der sudetendeutschen Gebiete 
[Ordinance of the Fuhrer and Reich chancellor on the administration of the Sudeten German 
territories], 1 Oct. 1938, RGBI. (1938), i. 1331-2. 

° Letter from Wagner to his wife, 3 Oct. 1938, Generalquartiermeister, 77-8. 

20 -H.Gr.Kdo. 3, KTB, 1 Oct. 1938, BA-MA RH 64/18. 

21 Groscurth, Tagebiicher, 130. 
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territory, protection of the population, and transfer of the administration to the 
Reich.” 

In an appeal to his ‘Sudeten German fellow Germans’ of 1 October the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army announced his assumption of executive power. 
The planned reorganization of conditions was primarily the task of the civil 
administration chiefs, who, with their officials and special delegates for the 
economy, had been placed under the orders of the army group commands. 
Many of them were to reappear later in similar roles. The CdZ at Army Group 
1 HQ (sector IV) was Hans Riidiger, the Regierungsprasident of Oppeln; at 
Army Group 3 HQ (sector II) it was Friedrich Bachmann, the Regierungs- 
prasident of Schneidemtihl; at Army Group 4 HQ (sector III) it was State 
Counsellor Harald Turner, Ministerialdirektor in the Prussian Ministry of 
Finance; and at Army Group ‘Special Operations’ (sector I) it was Regierungs- 
direktor Hetzel of Ansbach. The CdZ at Army Group 5 HQ, which moved into 
southern Moravia, a region additionally demanded from the Czechoslovak 
government after Munich, was Oberregierungsrat Kummer from the Lower 
Austrian provincial government. 

In accordance with orders, the military authorities and CdZs made only 
sparing use of their executive power. Major intervention, for the time being, 
was not necessary, given the predominantly German ethnicity of the popula- 
tion, most of whom welcomed inclusion in the Reich. Newly appointed district 
officials replaced the Czech incumbents and special attention was focused 
on the (generally modest) economic gains: timber, brown coal, tungsten, 
uranium. In the food-supply sector the Sudetenland, mainly a producer of 
consumer goods, had to be viewed as a deficiency area. 

Difficulties arose in the handling of police powers, and these should have 
been taken by the Wehrmacht leadership as a warning of things to come. 
Certainly the occupation of the Sudetenland did not yet mean the beginning 
of the thorny relations between Wehrmacht and police, more especially the SS, 
which were to emerge later. The Sudetenland lacked the far-reaching ethnic 
programme which had such disastrous consequences in Poland after Septem- 
ber 1939. Nevertheless, a number of excesses were committed by the SS- 
Standarte ‘Germania’.”? Unsatisfactory also was the chain of command of the 
regular police, who received their instructions direct from Himmler. The same 
was true of the Sudeten German Volunteer Corps, which, after its disband- 
ment, was used for auxiliary police duties, and more especially of the special- 
duty squads of the security police. Although Reinhard Heydrich, chief of the 
security police and the SD, in an order of 30 September 1938” had urged his 


22 G.Gr.Kdo. 3/III/Ic/A.O. No. 22/38, 1 Oct. 1938, Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen fiir die Hand- 
habung der vollziehenden Gewalt durch die Truppe und Polizei [Implementation regulations for 
the exercise of executive power by the forces and the police], BA-MA RH 64/38. 

3 See Umbreit, Muilitdérverwaltungen, 40. 

24 Annexe to OKH/GenStdH (Abw.) Heeresfeldpolizeichef No. 22/38 1.1b.38. 3. Abt. Abw., I 
Oct. 1938 betr. Anordnung Nr. I tiber Dienstbetrieb [Instruction No. I concerning service opera- 
tion], GFP, BA-MA RH 53-7/348. 
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agency to co-operate loyally with the Wehrmacht, they nevertheless conducted 
their largely unspecified political police tasks as they themselves saw fit. Even 
more than the GFP, the secret field police, they distinguished themselves by an 
excessive number of arrests and confiscations. 

The Reich ministry of the interior meanwhile was busy setting up the 
definitive civil administration. Stuckart needed some more time to complete 
the staffing of the agencies for the territorial reorganization of the Sudetenland. 
He therefore urgently requested that the army should not give up executive 
power before 15 October, or preferably 22 October. ‘If the Army High 
Command wished to hold on to the administration beyond that date he would 
have no objections.’ 

But the commander-in-chief of the army was not interested in that at all.”° 
On 10 October, when the troops had reached the agreed demarcation-lines, 
Colonel-General Walther von Brauchitsch saw no further need for a military 
executive in the Sudetenland and asked Hitler to relieve him of that respon- 
sibility. Hitler agreed: assignment of executive power to the army commander- 
in-chief and army group commanders was to end at 24 hours on 15 October. 
But as Henlein on 14 October reported that he was not ready to assume his 
duties until 20 October, Hitler had to amend his order and extend the assign- 
ment of powers to the military by a few days,’” until 21 October, when the 
‘Reich commissioner for the occupied Sudeten German territories’ with his 
(by no means fully operational) agencies would embark on his work—and 
under him the Regierungsprasident in Regensburg, the Landeshauptmanner 
in Linz and Vienna, and the Regierungsprasident in Oppeln, who was respon- 
sible for the ‘Hlu¢in Domain’.”* 

By-elections were held in December 1938. These gave the Sudeten 
Germans, who had received German citizenship on 21 November,” an oppor- 
tunity, in line with the Nazi Party’s proposal, to send 41 deputies to the Reich- 
stag. Once again more than 99 per cent of the electorate—reduced to persons 
of reliable German extraction—gave Hitler their vote. As the regions ceded by 


2° Memo from the Reich chancellery, 8 Oct. 1938, betr. Aufbau der Verwaltung in den sude- 
tendeutschen Gebieten [Structure of administration in the Sudeten German territories], BA R 43 
TI/1370; see also the account in Groscurth, Tagebticher, 143 ff., 332. 

26 According to Groscurth, ibid. 140, 329, the commanders of the army groups were not happy 
about this postponement. 

°” Telegram from Henlein to Hitler, with a gloss of the Reich chancellery, 14 Oct. 1938, BAR 
43 II/1370; special instruction No. 11 of H.Gr.Kdo. 3/Ib, 14 Oct. 1938, BA-MA RH 64/37; letter 
from Hitler to C.-in-C. of the army, 18 Oct. 1938, Nbg. Doc. PS-388, IMT xxv. 525-6; Groscurth, 
Tagebiicher, 329. 

8 Priority letter from the Reich minister of the interior, 18 Oct. 1938, betr. vorlaufige Verwal- 
tung der sudetendeutschen Gebiete, die an das Land Bayern und die ehemals dsterreichischen 
Lander Niederésterreich und Oberésterreich angrenzen [Provisional administration of the 
Sudeten German territories bordering on the Land of Bavaria and the former Austrian provinces 
of Lower Austria and Upper Austria], BA R 43 H/1369; letter of thanks from Henlein to the C.-in- 
C. of the army, 20 Oct. 1938, BA-MA RH 2/v. 298. 

2° Gesetz tiber die Wiedervereinigung der sudetendeutschen Gebiete mit dem Deutschen Reich 
[Law on the reunion of the Sudeten German territories with the German Reich], 21 Nov. 1938, 
RGBI. (1938), i. 1641-2. 
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Czechoslovakia to Germany did not form a single contiguous territory, Hitler 
on 30 October combined the larger western and northern parts into a ‘Reich 
Gau Sudetenland’ and left them to Henlein, who administered his Gau from 
Reichenberg (Liberec). The remaining parts were attached to their adjacent 
Reich Gaue. A law of 25 March 1939*° officially adjusted the administrative 
boundaries to the Gau organization, with effect from 15 April, and regulated 
the conclusion of the legal assimilation of the Sudetenland, over which— 
except for the parts assigned to Silesia, Bavaria, and former Lower and Upper 
Austria—Henlein had authority also as Reich lord-lieutenant. His Reich Gau 
was subdivided into urban and rural districts, which were grouped into the 
Regierungsbezirke [government regions] Aussig [Usti nad Labem], Karlsbad 
[Karlovy Vary] (subsequently Eger [Cheb]), and Troppau [Opava]. 

Some military authorities drew up reports on their experience of exercising 
executive power in the Sudetenland. Two aspects seemed to them particularly 
worth mentioning in retrospect, the inadequacy of the CdZ organization and, 
above all, the insignificant weight of the Wehrmacht vis-a-vis other authori- 
ties.*’ From the outset they had found themselves involved in a secret power 
struggle between different departments. Despite the closure of the frontiers, 
they had been unable to prevent the unauthorized penetration of Party and 
Wehrmacht agencies into the occupied territory, and they had been forced to 
watch individual Reich departments or even agencies of the central military 
authorities circumventing the sixth department of the Army General Staff, 
which was responsible for such matters, and themselves giving instructions to 
the administrative bodies in the Sudetenland. The authority to exercise execu- 
tive power had threatened to become a ‘farce’. If they took their tasks at all seri- 
ously, the command authorities were faced with economic and administrative 
decisions which they themselves admitted exceeded their capacities and for 
which, moreover, in a serious situation, they would have no time. In addition, 
the holders of executive power had scarcely been in a position to take rapid 
decisions since, in the case of non-military measures, they were required first 
to obtain the consent of the army commander-in-chief—though even he had 
been unable to prevent ordinances not countersigned by him from being pub- 
lished in the Reichsgesetzblatt [Reich Gazette of Laws], which by then applied 
also to the occupied territories. 

Even harsher criticism was directed at the institution of CdZ staffs. Their 
inadequate numbers of personnel alone would have made it scarcely possible 


3° Gesetz tiber Gliederung der sudetendeutschen Gebiete [Law on subdivision of the Sudeten 
German territories], 25 Mar. 1939, RGBI. (1939), i. 745-6. 

31 Undated report of experiences of H.Gr.Kdo. 3, BA-MA RH 20-8/5; report on experiences of 
H.Gr.Kdo. z.b.V./O A 1, 13 Oct. 1938, BA-MA RH 53-7/348; excerpt from report of experiences 
of VII. A.K./Ib/E No. 5255/38 g.Kdos., 31 Oct. 1938, BA-MA RH 64/44; excerpt from report 
of experiences of XIII. A.K./Ib No. 5668/38 g.Kdos., 21 Oct. 1938, ibid.; report of experiences of 
XMWI. A.K./Ib No. 5800/38 g.Kdos., 15 Nov. 1938, BA-MA RH 37/39; similarly critical also the 
report of Ministerialdirektor Turner to the Reich minister of the interior, 28 Oct. 1938 (copy), BA 
R 18/6080. 
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for them to master their tasks with the district officials assigned to them. In 
future, the military authorities believed, the territorial infrastructure of an 
occupation administration should be held ready for mobilization, perhaps 
by the involvement of field or local commandants’ offices. Certainly, in the 
Sudetenland it had taken too long for the administration to be ready for work, 
and the military—that, at least, was how the army saw it—had initially been 
compelled to act independently, the more so as many a CdZ official had 
declined the help offered him, particularly since no uniform guidelines had 
been issued. 

Especially questionable, according to the army reports, had been relations 
with the special-action squads of the security police. There had been a confus- 
ing multiplicity of police formations, which had appeared in the occupied 
territories with tasks which remained unclear to the army. One would have 
preferred to do without them in the area of operations, especially as their sub- 
ordination to the military had not been unambiguously defined. There was 
even some suspicion that the police, or at least some of them, had been 
instructed not to obey Wehrmacht orders. At any rate, the army regretted not 
having had greater influence on security measures and felt inadequately 
informed on the arrests made. 

Thus, the very first exercise of executive power by the army during the 
National Socialist era had revealed the inadequacies of past planning. In the 
judgement of Oberregierungsrat Georg Baron von Fritsch, who was concerned 
with administrative matters in the home defence department of the Army High 
Command, the Sudetenland had revealed ‘in the crassest manner the state’s 
incompetence in the field of administration’.* 

Incorporation of the Memel area into the Greater German Reich, approved 
by the Lithuanian government in a treaty of 22 March 1939, following a 
German ultimatum, and the absorption of Danzig on 1 September 1939 con- 
cluded the revision of the Versailles order in so far as could be justified by the 
right of self-determination. Reich law applied to Memel from 1 May 1939. The 
Gauleiter of East Prussia, Erich Koch, to whose Gau the new Reich territory 
of 2,800 km.” was attached, acted as ‘transfer commissioner’. Of the 140,000 
inhabitants, 70,000 were of German and 50,000 of Lithuanian origin. 

A characteristic feature of all the above forcible annexations was the fact that 
they involved territories in which the ethnically German population was pre- 
dominant, or at least the largest ethnic group. These ethnic Germans, Volks- 
deutsche, for the most part welcomed their inclusion into Germany and were 
also furnished with full citizens’ rights. Regardless of the grievous conse- 
quences for the non-German populations, Austria, the Sudetenland, the 
Memel region, and Danzig cannot therefore be included in the list of German- 
occupied territories, any more than the Eupen—Malmédy region severed from 
Belgium in May 1940 (no matter how questionable classification may be in this 


2 Groscurth, Tagebiicher, 348. 
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instance). The problems arising from the incorporation of these territories 
were matters of domestic policy. They should therefore be excluded from 
consideration in a presentation of German occupation policy, as should 
Germany’s satellites and allies—at least for the first few years of the war— 
whose sovereignty was being increasingly curtailed. Although, to a varying 
degree, they were politically, militarily, and economically integrated into the 
German power-sphere, they were not occupied territories within the meaning 
of international law. 


(c) Bohemia and Moravia 


An unequivocal instance of the occupation of foreign territory against the 
wishes of its non-German majority, on the other hand, was the final destruc- 
tion of Czechoslovakia in mid-March 1939, a step upon which Hitler had 
‘irrevocably’ decided** even before the Sudetenland operation. Now his impe- 
rialist programme was patent to all the world. By marching into Prague the 
German dictator reneged on earlier public declarations to the effect that he 
had no further territorial demands, and thereby finally lost all international 
credibility. The subjection of the Czech heartland had nothing to do with self- 
determination for the Germans. Instead, it was the first stage in the realization 
of Hitler’s ‘living-space’ programme, justified before the world by German 
security interests, the ‘law of self-preservation’. In actual fact he hoped to 
acquire additional foodstuffs for several million people, as well as some stra- 
tegic relief in the south-east through the acquisition of a more favourable 
frontier, with consequences for Poland’s attitude.** Géring’s interest was in 
Czech industry, which represented a massive increment in Germany’s war 
potential. The German foreign ministry had, as early as September 1938, 
drawn attention to the potential utilization of that territory for the Reich’s aspi- 
rations to achieve autarky.*° 

On 21 October Hitler ordered the Wehrmacht to be ready at any time for a 
‘raid-like attack’.*° The operation seemed to him the more urgent as, with the 
approaching conflict with Poland, he was anxious to pre-empt a possible threat 
to his flank from Czechoslovak territory. By mid-December Colonel-General 
Wilhelm Keitel, chief of the Wehrmacht General Staff, believed that the general 
political situation would once more permit a ‘peaceful’ occupation of the 
neighbouring country.*’ This made any major reinforcements of the peacetime 


3 Zweifrontenkrieg mit Schwerpunkt Siidost (Aufmarsch ‘Griin’) [War on two fronts with 
main effort south-east (deployment ‘Green’)], annexe to Der Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehr- 
macht/OKW No. 42/38 g.Kdos. Chefs. L I, 30 May 1938, BA-MA RM 7/855. 

** Umbreit, Militdrverwaltungen, 49; Germany and the Second World War, i. 333. 

> Notes of the head of the Economic Policy Department, 20, 21 Sept. 1938, DGFP D ii. 5475 
556. 

© Der Fiihrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht/OKW L Ia No. 236/38 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
21 Oct. 1938, Nbg. Doc. C-136, IMT xxxiv. 477 ff.; DGFP D. iv, No. 81. 

37 OKW No. 248/38 g.Kdos. Chefs. WFA/L Ia, 17 Dec. 1938, Nbg. Doc. C-138, IMT xxxiv. 
483-4; DGFP D. iv, No. 152; Mastny, Czechs, 29; Umbreit, Militarverwaltungen, 50. 
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army unnecessary; likewise, ‘the exercise of executive power by the Army 
C.-in-C,’ was ‘envisaged for a short period only’. Establishment of an opera- 
tional area within Germany was superfluous in this instance. 

Hitler’s intentions were helped along by the striving for independence in 
the Slovak part of the country.** He enforced Slovakia’s secesssion from the 
integral Czechoslovak state at the right moment, handed the Carpatho- 
Ukraine—regardless of its wish to become independent as well—to Hungary, 
on 14 March 1939 summoned the Prague State President Hacha to Berlin, and 
left him no choice but ‘confidently’ to entrust his country’s destiny to the 
Fihrer’s hands. Hitler promised the Czech nation the ‘protection’ of the Reich 
and an ‘autonomous development of its national life in accordance with its 
special character’.*® To avoid a worse fate, Hacha had to consent to the entry 
of the Wehrmacht and prohibit his forces from offering any resistance. German 
troops had meanwhile occupied Moravska Ostrava and Vitkovice to prevent a 
possible intervention by Poland. 

Leadership in the ancient ‘land of German culture’,”® which ‘by all rules of 
reason’ had to return to the Reich,” was initially in the hands of the comman- 
ders of Army Group 3 (operations area Bohemia) and Army Group 5 (opera- 
tions area Moravia), Generals Johannes Blaskowitz and Wilhelm List. In 
Wagner’s opinion the army by then was able to apply its lessons from previous 
operations.*” Certain improvements in the exercise of executive power can in 
fact be observed, even though the inadequacy of the organization established 
for this purpose was once again shown up.” Blaskowitz and his CdZ, Gauleiter 
Henlein, had been assigned a special staff of representatives from the principal 
Reich ministries to help them with the supervision of the Czech central author- 
ities. Army Group 5 in Brno, to whom the Vienna Gauleiter Biirckel had been 
posted as CdZ, had to co-ordinate with the occupation authorities in Prague. 

Additional administration chiefs or ‘staff leaders’, Regierungsprasident 
Friedrich Bachmann from Schneidemihl and Ministerialdirektor Kurt von 
Burgsdorff from Vienna, were to relieve the CdZs and deputize for them. An 
innovation, though subsequently abandoned, was the dispatch of administra- 
tion chiefs to the army corps; they had to ensure the appointment of Reich 
Germans as Oberlandrate. In other words, the Army General Staff had taken 
certain measures to ensure a better functioning of the CdZ organization in 
order to forestall intervention by the Reich ministries. Wagner was confident of 
success. He had not believed any major consultations with the central author- 
ities to be necessary. Even ‘the honourable ministers, who are always outraged 


38 Rich, War Aims, ii. 27 ff.; Brandes, Tschechen, i. 16 ff. 

3° Erklarung der Deutschen und der Tschechoslowakischen Regierung [Declaration of the 
German and Czechoslovak governments], 15 Mar. 1939, DGFP D iv, No. 229. 

4 Berndt, Marsch, 431; see also Hitler’s Europe, 585. 

“| See Hitler’s speech in Wilhelmshaven, 1 Apr. 1939, Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1123. 

” E. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 81 (letter by Wagner to his wife, 14 Mar. 1939). 

® Baum, ‘Vollziehende Gewalt’, 483; Umbreit, Militdrverwaltungen, 53. 
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afterwards upon finding that one can manage without them’, had been kept 
only partially informed. 

The military administration immediately ensured the continuing function- 
ing of the native authorities under thorough supervision by the occupation 
agencies. The forces had to observe the Wehrleistungsgesetz, the law on services 
performed for the army. Requisitioning was prohibited, services required had 
to be paid for in cash, and private purchases by taking advantage of the low 
prices and the excessive rate of exchange (I Reichsmark to 10 Czech crowns) 
were initially forbidden to members of the occupying power.” More important 
was the utilization of the Czech economic potential. According to Wagner,”° 
the military equipment seized was ‘simply staggering’ and represented a ‘huge 
increment in strength’.*’ Hitler’s hopes of an improvement in foodstuff 
supplies, on the other hand, were disappointed. The war-economy staff of the 
Wehrmacht High Command, at any rate, saw no gain in that respect, especially 
in the continuing crisis with regard to supplies of fat.** Of particular value were 
the stocks of gold and foreign currency found in Prague, as well as the 800 
ounces of gold held in London, which, at the request of the Czech National 
Bank, were transferred to Berlin as late as the summer of 1939. Even more 
important were the approximately 200,000 technical drawings and patents and 
the increase in production capacities—amounting, all in all, to an ‘enlargement 
of the Greater German economic sphere, a further enhancement of Germany’s 
importance as a customer in the world market’, and the now ‘definitive pre- 
dominant position of Greater Germany’ in the south-east.”” 

The chain of command of the special-action squads and commandos of the 
security police and the SD was more clearly defined than during the Sudeten 
operation. They came nominally under the army commander concerned, ‘who, 
upon the proposal of the CdZ and in agreement with the Ic/AO [the intelli- 
gence officer of the army command] assigns them to the military or civil 
administration authorities. The units employed must obey the instructions of 
the commanding generals and civilian chiefs.’ No objections were raised to 
the arrests of émigrés and Communists, who were detained in their thousands 
during the first few weeks. Jews were no longer allowed to dispose over their 
property; after the first excesses some had to close down their businesses or 
had them expropriated, and they were no longer permitted to work as journal- 
ists or to hold key positions in the economy. 


E. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 81 (letter by Wagner to his wife, 14 Mar. 1939). 
Umbreit, Militaérverwaltungen, 53. 
E. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 87, 82 (letters by Wagner to his wife, 30, 17 Mar. 1939). 
*” Figures in BA-MA RW 8/v. 1; see also Germany and the Second World War, i. 334. 
Exposé by Maj.-Gen. Georg Thomas to foreign ministry officials, 24 May 1939, Nbg. Doc. 
EC-208, IMT xxxvi. 112 ff.; Madajczyk, Faszyzm 1 okupacje, i. 68-9; Germany and the Second World 
War, i. 334-5. 

® Seen. 48. 

°° 46. 1.D./la/pers. No. 128 g.Kdos., 11 Mar. 1939, excerpt from the special instructions for the 
executive power of XIII Army Corps, XIII. A.K./Ia/Qu. No. 2 g.Kdos., 3 Mar. 1939, BA-MA, WK 
XIII No. 1. 
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In a decree issued as early as 16 March Hitler, himself in Prague, had incor- 
porated the occupied territories, which in his words had been part of the 
German people’s living-space for a thousand years, into the Greater German 
Reich as the ‘Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia’.?’ Ethnic Germans were 
given their own judicature, as well as the rights and duties of Reich citizens, 
including the sending of deputies to the Reichstag, and in addition, like the rest 
of the inhabitants, became nationals of the Protectorate. The Czechs were 
regarded as ‘internal nationals of a special kind’. Although it was by then part 
of the Reich, Hitler conceded a limited autonomy to the Protectorate. Legal 
provisions of the Reich were not valid automatically, but had to be expressly— 
though not necessarily in the Gazette of the occupying power—extended to 
Bohemia and Moravia.” 

The ‘head of the autonomous administration’ had to enjoy Hitler’s 
confidence, and the members of the Protectorate government could hold office 
only after confirmation by the ‘Reich protector in Bohemia and Moravia’, who 
in Prague supervised the native authorities, was entitled to issue legally binding 
provisions, represented German interests, and, if necessary, enforced them 
with his own agencies. As Reich protector—i.e. his sole representative in 
Prague—Hitler appointed Baron Constantin von Neurath, who, as a former 
Reich minister of foreign affairs and a Conservative, was a man of some repute, 
and whose appointment, Hitler believed, might have a calming effect interna- 
tionally. All intended measures were again to be co-ordinated within the Reich 
by a central authority of the Reich ministry of the interior. The Protectorate 
government was no longer permitted to pursue a foreign or defence policy of 
its own, and the number of its armed forces was reduced to less than 10,000. It 
was allowed to send a minister to Berlin, but he came under the chief of the 
Reich chancellery, not the ministry of foreign affairs. 

Neurath arrived in Prague on 5 April and was inducted into his office by the 
commander-in-chief of the army, but he was not yet able to assume all his 
duties. The army command, which after only a week of executive power was 
prepared ‘to do anything to be rid of this task soon’,? had to continue to 
exercise executive power until 15 April. As for itself, the military, according to 
Blaskowitz, already viewed its task as accomplished with the ‘pacification’ of 
the country.** 

While the army commander-in-chief thanked the supreme Reich authorities 
for their ‘excellent and trusting collaboration’, his general staff indulged in the 


>! Erla® des Fiihrers und Reichskanzlers iiber das Protektorat BOhmen und Méhren [Ordi- 
nance of the Fithrer and Reich Chancellor regarding the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia], 
16 Mar. 1939, RGBI. (1939), i. 485 ff.; VOBI. Béhmen und Mdhren, 2 (21 Mar. 1939); DGFP D. iv. 
246; Brandes, Tschechen, i. 20-1. 

>2 Verordnung itiber Rechtsvorschriften des Reichs... [Decree on legal regulations of the 
Reich . . .], 3 Apr. 1939, VOBI. Bohmen und Mahren, 5 (14 Apr. 1939). 

°° E. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 84 (letter from Wagner to his wife, 21 Mar. 1939); Umbreit, 
Miulitaérverwaltungen, 59. 

>4 Appeal by Gen. Blaskowitz to the troops of A.Gp. 3, 15 Apr. 1939, BA-MA RH 64/46. 
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illusion that tackling the problems associated with the exercise of executive 
power would really present no great difficulty. There is no doubt that Colonel 
Wagner was imbued with this unjustified assurance before the viability of 
military administration had even been put to the test during a warlike occupa- 
tion. He had the impression that all threads were coming together in his hands 
and that he therefore ‘had a complete overall view’. With the assurance of 
soldiers, who with their ‘direct way of thinking can solve these matters much 
more clearly and quickly’, he believed that he understood Ludendorff’s world 
of ideas: he ‘too had to tackle and solve a lot of what civilians failed to manage 
in such a short time. And in what does this differ-—Wagner went on deceiving 
himself—‘from the war administration in Belgium which I have to manage 
now with a few capable men? It is all just a matter of organization and sound 
common sense.’ And yet, Wagner had doubts too. He believed that ‘we... 
shall have to move more carefully now unless we wish to exercise executive 
power for the last time before the balloon goes up’.*° But he had no doubts as 
yet over the suitability of the instrument created primarily by himself. Besides, 
the inherent danger of the CdZ organization had not yet clearly emerged in 
Bohemia and Moravia: this was that the management of the civil administra- 
tion in the operations areas might become the domain of Party leaders, espe- 
cially of Gauleiter, who, thanks to their ‘inside connections’ and direct support 
from Hitler, would evade control by the responsible commanders, and indeed 
by most Reich authorities. In contrast to the Sudetenland, there had evidently 
not been any conflicts of competence during the occupation of truncated 
Czechoslovakia. ‘No one does anything without authorization,’ Wagner 
observed with satisfaction at an early date—and that, from the Army General 
Staff’s point of view, no doubt was progress. On the other hand, the apparent 
lack of interest, or the loyalty, of the central Reich authorities could be 
explained by the fact that they were anyway, right from the start, represented 
by their liaison officials to the Prague ministries and often even in the CdZ 
staffs. Moreover, the brief duration of military administration in such circum- 
stances was by then a well-known fact, which meant that the Berlin authorities 
had no reason to hurry over agreeing any intended measures with the army 
command. Instead they were preparing for collaboration with the designated 
Reich protector. 

Neurath’s office, which ranked as a ‘senior Reich authority’, included repre- 
sentatives of all major departments. The German central authorities in the 
Protectorate were not to act without consulting his office. On Himmler’s 
suggestion, Hitler appointed Karl Hermann Frank to be Neurath’s deputy and 
the strong man in the Protectorate; next to Henlein he had played the decisive 
role in the former Sudeten German Party and had been left without a post 
in the autumn of 1938. As Neurath’s secretary of state, and from the end of 


° EK, Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 86 (letter by Wagner to his wife, 28 Mar. 1939). 
°° Tbid. 82-3 (letter, 18 Mar. 1939). 
7 Tbid. 85 (letter, 24 Mar. 1939). 
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April 1939 also as the senior SS and police leader in the Protectorate, and as a 
man who ensured for Himmler the influence he wanted in this occupied ter- 
ritory, Frank was able to increase his own influence at the expense of his not 
very energetic chief. In August 1943 he was appointed German minister of 
state, but he never succeeded in reaching the coveted top German post in the 
Protectorate. 

The police authorities were subordinate to Frank and were not part of 
the Reich protector’s office. Military concerns in the Protectorate were 
watched over by a Wehrmacht plenipotentiary **—until October 1941 General 
Erich Friderici, subsequently Major-General Rudolf Toussaint—who came 
directly under the Wehrmacht chief of staff, held the rank and disciplinary 


°8 OKW/WFAIL IIc No. 810/39, 23 Mar. 1939, Dienstanweisung fiir den Wehrmacht- 
bevollmachtigten im Protektorat Bohmen/Méahren [Service instruction to the Wehrmacht Plenipo- 
tentiary in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia], BA-MA RW 4/v. 726. 
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powers of a commanding general, and held judicial authority at the second 
level. The troops stationed in the Protectorate were not subordinated to the 
Wehrmacht plenipotentiary. He was responsible for dealing with a number 
of territorial issues, and it was not until 1 October 1942 that he additionally 
assumed the tasks of commander in the newly established military district 
Bohemia and Moravia. The foreign ministry was represented in Prague by a 
minister, who, unlike the Wehrmacht plenipotentiary, came under the Reich 
protector. 

The solution created for the Protectorate—that a non-German native 
government, outwardly autonomous, was allowed to administer a part of the 
future German ‘living-space’—did not remain unchallenged. However, those 
who advocated the sharing out of the territory among adjacent Reich Gaue 
met with no favour from Hitler.” On Neurath’s and K. H. Frank’s proposal the 
Protectorate was retained for a transitional period, while part of the population 
was to be progressively Germanized. Presumably—and this applied especially 
to the SS leader—they did not wish to lose their domain. Besides, that domain 
was of great economic usefulness as long as the Czechs worked for German 
objectives. In any case, the Reich’s population was insufficient to replace the 
Czechs by German resettlers and workers. In response to information received 
from the foreign ministry, Hitler postponed a decision on the future of the Pro- 
tectorate until after the war.°° However, the Czechs were to be deprived of the 
wish and the hope of ever again living in their own state. 

The Reich ministry of the interior proposed the attachment of the industrial 
area around Moravska Ostrava and Vitkovice to the Sudeten Gau, to avoid the 
creation of a joint frontier between the Protectorate and Poland; however, the 
proposal failed. The future fate of the OlSe (Olza) region, which had gone to 
Poland in 1938, likewise remained undecided, Henlein was anxious to attach it 
to his Gau, while the Prague government, supported by the Reich protector, 
endeavoured to have it reincorporated in Bohemia-Moravia because of its 
important production of coal, iron, and steel. The Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle, 
the Ethnic German Mediation Office, pleaded for its inclusion in Silesia, along 
with Moravska Ostrava; the local Landrat was in favour, but Hitler refused.°! 
In November 1939 the decision on this issue was likewise postponed. 

When, after the German attack on the Soviet Union, the domestic situation 
deteriorated noticeably in the Protectorate as well, Hitler found himself com- 


°° See sect. L.11.4 at n. 450. 

°° Letter from St.Sec. Baron von Weizsacker to the Reich Protector, 27 Mar. 1941, PA, Biro 
St.S.: Tschechoslowakei (Protektorat BOhmen und Méahren), ix. 

®! Letter from the Reich minister of the interior I.B.M. 68/39 g—2100—to the Reich minister 
and head of the Reich chancellery, 4 Apr. 1939 betr. Eingliederung des mahrisch-ostrauer Bezirks 
in das Reich [Incorporation of the Moravska Ostrava district into the Reich] (copy), BA R 18/5376; 
Reich minister of the interior I 179/39—2100—on 2 May 1939 betr. Eingliederung des Mahrisch- 
Ostrauer Bezirks in das Reich [Incorporation of the Moravska Ostrava district into the Reich] 
(copy), BA R 18/459; on the German ethnic mediation office generally see Jacobsen, Auenpolitik, 
234 ff. 
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pelled to make a change in the top post. Neurath, criticized for not being harsh 
enough, was relieved on alleged grounds of poor health. To the horror of the 
Czechs” he was replaced by SS Obergruppenfiihrer Heydrich, who had been 
anxious, in addition to his direction of the Chief Reich Security Office, to take 
on a ‘positive’ task.°? While the war lasted and the labour of the Czechs was 
needed, he would ensure tranquillity in the Protectorate and not provoke the 
bulk of the population too much. He proposed to maintain the semblance of 
autonomy in order, according to his own words, ‘to liquidate that autonomy 
from within’.** Heydrich proceeded with extreme ruthlessness against opposi- 
tion. He proclaimed a state of emergency, set up courts martial, and imposed 
several hundred death sentences. At the same time he managed, by means of 
psychological skill and material concessions to the workers and peasants, to 
stabilize the domestic situation in the Protectorate to such an extent that his 
liquidation, decided upon in London at the beginning of October 1941, 
became increasingly urgent. The Czechoslovak government-in-exile did not 
wish the impression to gain ground that the population had come to accept the 
German occupation. 


(d) Poland 


As in the case of Czechoslovakia, it was strategic calculation as well as his plan 
to extend German ‘living-space’ eastward in order to improve Germany’s food 
supplies that led Hitler in the spring of 1939 to order the Wehrmacht to prepare 
for a war of aggression against Poland. According to an anonymous minute of 
an exposé he gave to senior military leaders before the beginning of the war, 
his 


war aim [is] . . . not the attainment of certain lines but the physical annihilation of the 
opponent. For that reason I have, for the time being only in the east, my Death’s Head 
formations standing by with orders mercilessly and pitilessly to send men, women, and 
children of Polish extraction and language to their death. Only thus can we gain the 
living-space we need . . . Poland will be depopulated and settled by Germans. 


This document was not submitted in evidence to the International Military 
Tribunal in Nuremberg. These intentions, however, were partly identical with 
the ‘ethnic ideological struggle’®’ with which Hitler had charged the special- 
action squads of the SS and the SD, as well some Party intimates. 


©2 Report of the foreign ministry representative with the Reich Protector in Bohemia and 
Moravia to the foreign ministry, 2 Oct. 1941, betr. Politische Lage im Protektorat [Political situa- 
tion in the Protectorate], PA, Inland II g No. 418, Berichte und Meldungen zur Lage im Protek- 
torat [Reports on the situation in the Protectorate]. 

® Eichmann, Ich, Adolf Eichmann, 446. 

4 Brandes, Tschechen, i. 233. 

® Krajina, ‘Résistance tchéchoslovaque’, 68; Rich, War Aims, ii. 47; Brandes, Tschechen, i. 2533 
Madajczyk, Faszyzm 1 okupagje, i. 84. 

°° Nbg. Doc. L-3, DGFP D. vii, No. 193, n. I, pp. 171-2; Meyer-Abich, Die Masken fallen, 25 ff.; 
see also Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 9; Rich, War Aims, ii. 68 ff. 

®7 Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 32. 
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The army leadership, on the other hand, still believed that it could plan a 
‘normal war’, code-named ‘Case White’. They had no scruples about helping 
to solve the German-—Polish problem by force. As in the case of Czechoslova- 
kia, there were also with regard to Poland not only imperialist ideas but also 
some deeply rooted resentment about the territories which had had to be 
ceded after the First World War.®* And German propaganda for its part pre- 
vented the emergence of any reservations. 

For tactical and political reasons Hitler intended to dispense with the pro- 
clamation of a state of defence or a state of war, as provided for in the Law 
on the Defence of the Reich. His decision was due partly to international 
considerations—the inevitable issue of responsibility for the war—and partly 
to the need to conceal his war preparations and deployment in order, to some 
extent, to take the opponent by surprise and prevent him from taking effective 
counteraction. Of the mobilization variants provided for by the Wehrmacht 
High Command,” ‘Option X’—mobilization without public announcement— 
appeared most suitable in the circumstances. This did not entail an automatic 
transfer of executive power to the commander-in-chief of the army, but only 
upon Hitler’s express command, as in fact was done on 25 August 1939. The 
powers transferred to the army commander-in-chief and to the commanders 
of army groups and individual armies were valid from the following day for a 
domestic operations area along Germany’s western and eastern frontiers. Its 
boundaries had been laid down by Hitler in the spring,’’ and subsequently 
they were repeatedly adjusted to actual requirements. 

The further planning by the Army High Command was kept within the 
framework set by Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command. Executive 
power within the domestic operations area in the east was to be transferred 
to Colonel-General Gerd von Rundstedt, commanding Army Group South— 
more specifically in Silesia and the Regierungsbezirk [administrative district] 
of Troppau (Opava). For Moravia Colonel-General List, commanding Four- 
teenth Army, was envisaged. Originally it had been intended to extend these 
drastic powers to Slovakia as well, but this plan was later abandoned. The Army 
High Command appointed Gauleiter Josef Wagner, the Oberprasident of the 
Province of Silesia, to be Chief of Civil Administration (Homeland) attached 
to Army Group South. Landrat H. Piesbergen from Brno was attached to 
Fourteenth Army. In view of the geographical separation of the operations 
areas of Army Group North, under the command of Colonel-General von 
Bock, there was no need to appoint a CdZ to that army group. Instead, a civil 


°8 See E. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 109 (letter from Wagner to his wife, 31 Aug. 1939); 
Umbreit, Militaérverwaltungen, 85; OKW/WFA/WPr (IVa) No. 1180/39 g., Aug. 1939, Polen, Staats- 
gebiet und Bevélkerung (Merkblatt Poland) [Poland, state territory and population (information 
leaflet Poland)], BA-MA RW 6/v. 98, pt. I. 

° See OKW/WFAIL IIc No. 400/39 g.Kdos., 22 June 1939 betr. Grundlagen fiir Vorbereitung 
der kriegsmafigen Verwendungsbereitschaft der Wehrmachtteile [Bases for preparing the opera- 
tional readiness of the Wehrmacht services], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

70 See the map in Umbreit, Militaérverwaltungen, 68. 
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administration head was posted to each of its two army HQs: Oberprasident 
and Gauleiter Koch to Third Army in East Prussia, and the Oberprasident of 
Pomerania, Gauleiter Franz Schwede-Coburg, to Fourth Army. 

For the purpose of heading the civil administration in the future operations 
area on Polish territory the Army High Command assigned a ‘CdZ enemy 
country’ to each army HQ. For General of Artillery von Kichler’s Third 
Army this official was SS-Brigadefiihrer Heinz Jost of the SD Central Office, 
for Fourth Army (General of Artillery Gtinther von Kluge) it was SS-Ober- 
fiihrer Fritz Herrmann from Dresden; for Eighth Army (General Blaskowitz) 
it was Regierungsprasident Harry von Craushaar from Aussig (Usti nad 
Labem); for Tenth Army (General of Artillery Walter von Reichenau) it was 
Regierungsprasident Hans Riidiger from Oppeln; and for Fourteenth Army it 
was Ministerialdirektor Gottlob Dill from the Reich lord-lieutenant’s office in 
Vienna. In view of the fact that from the outset certain areas of western Polish 
territory were earmarked for annexation, an ‘administrative staff for special 
tasks’ under Otto Fitzner, the president of the Breslau (Wroctaw) Business 
Chamber, prepared for the incorporation of eastern Upper Silesia. To meet all 
possible eventualities, the early appointment of a military commander and a 
CdZ was also planned for the Posen (Poznan) area. 

The ‘CdZs enemy country’ were summoned by the Army High Command 
even before the opening of the attack, and were instructed to ensure a rapid 
restoration of an orderly administration in the occupied territory. In those 
parts of the country which had at one time been part of the Reich German 
authorities were to be set up immediately. A number of Landrate were made 
available to the CdZs for this purpose. Economic life, too, was to be reactivated 
at once. The Germans were interested not only in the immediate take-over 
of the important industrial plants of eastern Upper Silesia, but also—and 
organizational preparations had been made for this—in the seizure of Polish 
capacities, raw-material stocks, and manufactures. The troops had orders to 
preserve these and to show restraint in requisitioning and in meeting private 
requirements. 

As for the Germans’ behaviour towards the native population, the arrogant 
assessment of the Poles in the Wehrmacht High Command leaflet”! was not 
without consequences. Disastrous also was the ‘ethnic struggle’ between the 
German ethnic minority and the great majority of the Polish population; this 
was exploited, or even stage-managed, to such a degree by German agencies 
that some alarm was being voiced in the Reich about the employment of ethnic 
Germans for subversive, intelligence, or propaganda tasks.’” The climate gen- 
erally favoured excesses, and the military command considered restraining 
directives to be necessary. Thus, the command of Army Group I (North), 
urging its troops to practise the greatest circumspection in dealing with the 


™ See n. 68. 
” See Umbreit, Militérverwaltungen, 74. 
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local population, prohibited any unnecessary bullying. The command of Army 
Group 5 (Fourteenth Army HQ) demanded of its forces a standard of 
behaviour and discipline that would avoid any excesses against the Poles.” 
Clemency, on the other hand, was not envisaged. In the case of the expected 
emergence of guerrillas, courts martial were to impose the death sentence as a 
matter of principle. Also envisaged were the detention of able-bodied men and, 
if necessary, the taking of hostages. 

The Army High Command believed that it had taken adequate measures to 
ensure that police powers were exercised in a uniform manner under supreme 
military direction. It was again planned to assign to the separate armies special- 
action groups of the regular police and the SD in a strength of a few hundred 
men: Special Action Group I under SS-Brigadeftthrer Bruno Streckenbach 
to Fourteenth Army; Special Action Group II under SS-Sturmbannfthrer 
Emanuel Schafer to Tenth Army; Special Action Group HI under SS- 
Obersturmbannfihrer Herbert Fischer to Eighth Army; Special Action Group 
IV under SS-Brigadefiihrer Lothar Beutel to Fourth Army; and Special Action 
Group V under SS-Obersturmbannfihrer Ernst Damzog to Third Army.” 
Others were added a little later: Special Action Group VI under SS-Oberfihrer 
Erich Naumann earmarked for Posen; a Special Action Group (Special 
Tasks), composed partly of members of the regular police, under SS- 
Oberftthrer Udo von Woyrsch for eastern Upper Silesia; and Special Action 
Squad 16, composed of members of the Danzig Gestapo, under SS- 
Obersturmbannfihrer Rudolf Tréger. The task of these special-action 
groups and special-action squads, with a total strength of some 2,700 men, was, 
according to an agreement between the Reich Leader SS and the Army High 
Command of the summer of 1938, ‘to fight against all anti-Reich and anti- 
German elements in enemy territory behind the fighting troops’”—a rather 
vague formulation and, given its earlier experience of security police and SS 
units, probably a somewhat rash concession by the army. General Franz 
Halder, chief of the Army General Staff, immediately had misgivings.”° The SS 
had certainly been granted a great deal of latitude for its so-called ‘Operation 


® Der OB der H.Gr. t/a No. 1541/39 g.Kdos., 19 Aug. 1939 (draft), BA-MA RH 1g II/353; 
H.Gr. Kdo 5/Ic, undated, Richtlinien und Anordnungen fiir das Verhalten deutscher Truppen im 
Feindesland [Guidelines and instructions on the behaviour of German troops in enemy territory], 
BA-MA RH 20-14/79. 

™ OKH/GenStdH/6. Abt. (II) No. 225/39 g.Kdos. Chefs., 21 Aug. 1939, Zusdtze zu den ‘Son- 
derbestimmungen zu den Anordnungen fiir die Versorgung’ [Addenda to ‘Special provisions 
regarding instructions on supplies’], BA-MA RH 19 I/91; Umbreit, Militarverwaltungen, 76; Kraus- 
nick and Wilhelm, Die Tiruppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 34; Madajczyk, Faszyzm 1 okupacje, i. 127. 

® Richtlinien fiir den auswartigen Einsatz der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD [Guidelines for 
the external employment of the security police and the SS security service], undated, BA R 58/241. 
On 29 Aug. 1938 Wagner had a conference with Reinhard Heydrich and his deputy Werner Best on 
the employment of the ‘Gestapo groups’. ‘We soon agreed. Both of them rather impenetrable 
types, Heydrich especially unlikable’: Generalquartiermeister, 103 (diary entry for 29 Aug. 1939); 
Krausnick and Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges, 36, 40. 

7° See Halder, War Diaries, 30 Aug. 1939. 
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Tannenberg’. In consequence, it was not only persons on the proscription lists 
who had to expect arrest, but also those local inhabitants ‘who oppose the 
measures of the German authorities, or are evidently willed, and on the 
strength of their position and repute able, to cause unrest’. This made it 
possible, as was to emerge later, to include the clergy and the entire Polish 
intelligentsia in the circle of persons who were merely suspected of anti- 
German feelings. Nor did matters stop at arrest. It was soon discovered that 
the special-action groups had, by Hitler’s decision, received an additional 
criminal task, one which had to be concealed from the Wehrmacht for the time 
being—the liquidation of members of Poland’s leading strata, above all in the 
regions earmarked for annexation. National Socialist eastward expansion was 
not to be impeded by any adherence to the norms of international law. Poland 
was regarded as a colonial territory; the lives and liberty of the inhabitants were 
subject to the arbitrary will of their self-appointed new masters, who saw no 
other value in them than that of slave labour. As Slavs they ranked in Nazi eyes 
only just above the Jews, for whom no place at all was envisaged in the long run 
in the European ‘New Order’. 

The establishment of the occupation administration in the Polish territories 
progressively conquered by the Wehrmacht suffered not so much from still 
inadequate preparations on the part of the military authorities as from the 
uncertainties of foreign-political developments and the claims of ‘political 
forces’ in the Reich. While the CdZs of the individual armies were getting 
ready to set up their administrations, sometimes, in the major towns, making 
use of the authorities they found there, and while, along with the usual police 
and economic measures, they were tolerating, or indeed initiating, anti-Jewish 
measures, the Army High Command was primarily interested in securing for 
the Reich sufficient territories to be used as bargaining counters if the need 
arose’*—the formerly German territories of West Prussia, Posen, and eastern 
Upper Silesia. The conviction that the reconquest of these parts of Poland rep- 
resented Germany’s minimal demands in potential peace negotiations was 
shared by the army command with all other authorities in the Reich. Although 
the seizure of bargaining counters became less important once the western 
powers had declared war on Germany, this did not diminish the lively interest 
shown in the territories envisaged for annexation, an interest which led to 
improvised measures for their distinctive administration. 

The most complicated conditions arose in this context in Danzig—West 
Prussia. On the morning of 1 September Third Army command had assumed 
executive power in the former free city, now a city attached to the Reich. 


™ AOK 4/O.Qu., Erfahrungsbericht iiber die Versorgung der 4. Armee wahrend des Polen- 
feldzuges [Report on experiences of supplying Fourth Army during the Polish campaign], 7-8, BA- 
MA RH 20-4/804. 

78 ‘Parole ist: Vorwdrts, was wir haben, gehért uns, auch wenn pl6tzlich angehalten wiirde’ 
[‘Slogan is: Forward, what we hold is ours, even if there is a sudden halt’]: E. Wagner, Gener- 
alquartiermeister, 121 (diary entry for 2 Sept. 1939). 
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Before long the Danzig Gauleiter, Albert Forster, contacted the Army High 
Command. On 2 September he had, on his own responsibility, assumed the 
administration in Dirschau (Tczew), and on the evening of 4 September he 
telephoned Wagner, asking to be appointed CdZ for West Prussia.”? Neither 
the head of the 6th department nor the army commander-in-chief had any 
inclination to meet this request, but an enquiry addressed to the ‘Fuhrer train’ 
left them no choice. On the following day Brauchitsch, ‘in accordance with the 
Fuhrer’s wish’, had to appoint Forster CdZ attached to Fourth Army HQ. A 
problem was the further employment of Herrmann, the CdZ until then, who 
had only just been instructed by the army to build up the administration in 
West Prussia. The Army High Command resorted to the expedient of desig- 


TABLE LIL1. Structure of CdZ Staff under the Military Commander 
Danzig—West Prussia, as of 24 September 1939 


CdZ: Gauleiter Forster 


Deputy and liaison with mil. cmdr.: Ministerialdirektor Vollert 
Deputy in all other matters: Vizeprasident Dipl.-Ing. Wilhelm Huth 
General administration: Senator Willibald Wiers-Keiser 
Foreign affairs: SS Standartenfiihrer Edmund Veesenmayer 
Police affairs: SS Oberfithrer Schafer 
Municipal administration matters: Oberregierungsrat Lippke 
Economy: President of Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce Eugen Mohr 
Enterprises and transport: Generaldirektor Dipl.-Ing. Sonntag 
Judiciary administration: Senator Wiers-Keiser 
Social insurance: Senator Wiers-Keiser 
Finance: Senator Julius Hoppenrath 
Banking and monetary matters: Prasident Carl Schaefer 
Schools and church affairs: Senator Adalbert Boeck 
Agriculture and forestry, food 
supplies, veterinary matters: Senator Lothar Rettelsky 
Health and social welfare: Senator Grofimann 
Special duties, representation in 
Berlin, tourism, publicity: Senator Hans Kurt Schimmel 
Construction: Oberbaudirektor Plages 
Underground construction: Oberbaudirektor Borelly 
Matters of the trustee for labour, 
wage questions, manpower: President of the Land Labour Office Gabriel 
Press: Chief editor Zarske 
Radio, film, culture: Intendant Wolfgang Diewerge 


Source: BA-MA RH 53-20/10. 
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nating Herrmann to be Forster’s deputy, but this did not work in practice. 
Herrmann was not notified of Forster’s appointment until 8 September, five 
days after he had begun his work at Konitz (Chojnice), and Forster for his part 
ignored Herrmann. Nor did he obey the instruction, contained in the army 
commander-in-chief’s letter of appointment, that he should request whatever 
personnel he needed from the Army High Command and that he should make 
proposals in accordance with his preferences. Forster proceeded arrogantly 
from the start, filling the new posts with his Danzig Party comrades, and dis- 
regarding the appointments previously made by Herrmann. In doing so he was 
able to refer to a retroactive order by Hitler, which he had obtained from him 
on 11 September and which authorized him to extend his Gau to the occupied 
territory.*° Herrmann’s staff was dissolved and he himself was assigned a task 
with Eighth Army for a short time. A new deputy sent to Forster by the Army 
High Command, Ministerialdirektor Ernst Vollert from the Reich ministry of 
the interior, fared no better. Because of differences of opinion with his CdZ he 
resigned his post after a fortnight. Such chaos at the highest level, vague terri- 
torial delimitations of functions, and the local ethnic Germans’ urge to play a 
part resulted in a situation whereby in some areas as many as four Landrate 
believed themselves the rightful holders of one and the same post.*! 

With its civil administration having become independent, West Prussia was 
also exempt in military respects from the authority of the armies, which by 
then had advanced further. The Army High Command appointed a military 
commander, General of Artillery Walter Heitz, who arrived in Danzig on 13 
September. He exercised executive power in direct subordination to the army 
commander-in-chief. For Posen a military commander had been appointed 
on II September in the person of General of Artillery Alfred von Vollard- 
Bockenberg. He assumed office on 11 September. Three days later the CdZ 
appeared on the scene, again appointed by Hitler and not by the Army High 
Command: the former President of the Danzig Senate, Arthur Greiser, with 
instructions to set up a new German Gau. Accelerated Germanization was 
ordered also for eastern Upper Silesia, which had been occupied first by 
members of the K [battle] organization of the Abwehr and subsequently by 
Frontier Guard Sector 3 command under Lieutenant-General Georg Brandt. 
The civil administration was assumed, as envisaged, by Fitzner, acting as the 
special delegate of the Gauleiter and of the Germany-based CdZ in Breslau. 
His region was further enlarged towards the east by a few Polish districts and, 
at the request of Fourteenth Army HQ, placed directly under the commander 
of Army Group South. After barely a fortnight he transferred executive power 
for Upper Silesia to Brandt. In the rearward area of Third Army Koch, origi- 
nally envisaged as CdZ for East Prussia alone, had assumed the administration 


8° Letter by Forster to Kreisleiter Keller (Danzig), 11 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 20-4/995. 

8! Umbreit, Militérverwaltungen, 86; Madajczyk, Polityka, i. 79. 

82 Memo of the Reich chancellery, 5 Sept. 1939, and draft of a letter to St.Sec. Hans Pfundtner, 
7 Sept. 1939, BA R 43 II/1483b. 
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TABLE L112. Structure of CdZ Staff under the Military Commander Posen, as 
of End of September 1939 


CdZ: Senatsprasident Greiser 
Deputy: Ministerialdirektor Jager 


Administration department 
Oberregierungsrat Mehlhorn (from the security police central office) 
Oberregierungsrat Eichmann (transport) 


War economy department 

Ministerialdirigent (retd.) Tettenborn 

Oberregierungsrat Hassmann (manufacturing industry, power) 
Dipl.-Ing. Menny 

Dip]. Agronomist Karrner (food) 

Landforstmeister Orth (timber and forestry) 

Kaschny (transport) 

Hitibotter (manpower) 

Direktor Ratzmann (money, finance, and credits) 

Reichsbank Direktor Teichmann (currency and banking) 
Major of Schutzpolizei Paust 

Capt. of Schutzpolizei Thie 

Regierungsassistent Jahr (liaison officer with security police) 
Regierungsrat Mittendorf (liaison officer with army command) 


Economic department 

Regierungsdirektor Presting (land management) 
Hofmeister (currency investigation) 

Kriiger (senior economy controller) 

Friebe 

Steffaniak 


Adjutant’s office 

Oberregierungsrat Fuchs 

Oberregierungsrat Siegmund 

Regierungsrat Klatt 

Colonel of Schutzpolizei Bethke (head of the hunting office) 
Staatsrat Frobéss (commissioner for the judiciary) 

Staatsrat Bottcher 


Source: Umbreit, Militérverwaltungen, 280. 


of the Polish rural districts adjacent to the south, thereby creating the pre- 
requisites of an extension of his province. 

Ever since the second week of the war the creation of a stable military 
administration, as far as possible independent of the individual armies, had 
been under consideration in the Army High Command. On the morning of 6 
September Wagner had a lengthy conference with Halder about the ‘whole 
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question of the military administration of Poland’.*? On the following day he 
submitted his plans to the army commander-in-chiefs and Brauchitsch 
obtained the agreement of Hitler, who voiced no major objections. During the 
night of 7-8 September Wagner and Danckwerts worked out the ‘historic 
order’ which, they believed, brought about a new ‘fourth partition’ of Poland.** 
Wagner envisaged the division of Poland into the military districts Danzig— 
West Prussia, Posen, Warsaw, Cracow, and Upper Silesia, with a special 
arrangement for the districts adjoining East Prussia in the south. However, the 
directives approved by Hitler did not entirely match this proposal. The seat of 
the commander, shortly to be appointed, might be Posen, but on no account— 
probably because of Hitler’s objection—Warsaw. The Polish capital, deliber- 
ately condemned to insignificance by Hitler, was not even to provide the name 
for a military district; it had to be administered from Lodz. However, Hitler 
had not criticized the organization of the military administration. This was 
headed by an ‘Oberbefehlshaber Ost’? [Commander-in-Chief East], who 
answered directly to Brauchitsch, exercised executive power on Brauchitsch’s 
behalf, and could assign these powers to the commanders of the military 
districts. 

The choice of the administration chiefs was to be made by the army 
commander-in-chief in agreement with the Reich minister of the interior: 
Forster and Greiser had already been confirmed. For the Lodz district Reich 
Minister Hans Frank was being considered; shortly before the outbreak of the 
war he had joined the reserve battalion of the Potsdam oth Infantry Regiment. 
Tenure of the Cracow post was still undecided; likewise no definitive decision 
had been made on the choice of generals for the military districts. So far the 
guidelines contained no information on the political fate of the German- 
occupied territory; according to the general plenipotentiary for the economy, 
Hitler had ordered that in all official announcements it was to be referred to as 
‘the territory of the Polish Republic occupied by German troops’.* The extent 
of the German leadership’s indecision on the treatment of Poland emerges 
from a minute by Lieutenant-Colonel Erwin Lahousen, head of Abwehr 
Department II, of a conference in the ‘Fiihrer train’ on 12 September.*° Three 
solutions had been considered: (1) a fourth partition of Poland, with the terri- 
tory east of the demarcation-line agreed on 23 August—along the Narev, the 


83 E. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 126 (diary entry for 6 Sept. 1939); Halder, War Diaries, 6 
Sept. 1939. 

84 Der Fuhrer und Oberste Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht/OKW/WFA/L (IVa) No. 2258/39 
g.Kdos., 8 Sept. 1939, Richtlinien fiir die Einrichtung einer Militéarverwaltung im besetzten 
Ostgebiet [Guidelines for the establishment of a military administration in the occupied eastern 
territory], PA Burro U.St.S: Polen-Danzig III. 

8 Circular of the General Plenipotentiary for the Economy GBW 1/6013/39, 10 Sept. 1939, BA 
R 2/5834. 

8° Nbg. Doc. PS-3047, IfZ; Abshagen, Canaris, 208 ff.; Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpoli- 
tik, 14-15. Hitler had already taken the same line on 7 Sept. at a conference with the C.-in-C. of 
the army (see Halder, War Diaries, 7 Sept. 1939). 
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Vistula, and the San—being left to the Soviet Union; (2) a residual Polish state, 
with which an ‘eastern peace’ would be negotiated; (3) the partition even of 
that residual state, with the Wilna (Vilnius) region going to Lithuania and the 
Galician and Polish Ukraine being granted independence. This last option, 
needless to say, presupposed the consent of the Soviet Union, which seemed 
highly unlikely. In view of the fact that Stalin showed scant interest in any kind 
of residual Poland and that he had definitively annexed the territory occupied 
by his forces,*’ as well as the fact that after the second half of October inter- 
vention by the western powers was no longer to be expected, there was little 
reason left—considering the magnitude of the land available and any possible 
foreign-policy advantage—for seriously pursuing the idea of a residual Polish 
state. 

For the definitive regulation of military administration Wagner, believing 
he had ‘much, very much, influence on the course of political matters in 
Poland’,** had prepared a draft ‘of extremely difficult formulation’. However, 
his satisfaction at having succeeded in delivering ‘a heavy blow against invisi- 
ble powers’, whose crimes against the Polish population were gradually 
becoming patent, was to prove unjustified. Hitler did sign the order on 25 
September, but presumably he did not attach great importance to what was 
only a temporary arrangement. The quartermaster-general’s office, on the 
other hand, regarded the issuing of the order as a major success.*° 

Hitler’s decree on the ‘Organization of military administration in the 
occupied, formerly Polish, territories’’—its official name—would remain 
valid, in the Army High Command’s view, for some considerable time. Special 
provisions were announced for eastern Upper Silesia and southern East 
Prussia, while the rest of the occupied territory was divided up as follows: 


Commander-in-Chief East: von Rundstedt 
Senior administration chief: Frank 
Military district Danzig—West Prussia: Heitz 
Administration chief: Forster 
Military district Posen: von Vollard-Bockelberg 
Administration chief: Greiser 
Military district Lodz: von Rundstedt 
Administration chief: Frank 
Military district Cracow: List 
Administration chief: Sey-Inquart 


87 After the region between the Vistula and the Bug had, additionally, come to Germany, in 
exchange for Lithuania being conceded to the Soviets. 

88 E. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 135 (letter by Wagner to his wife, 21 Sept. 1939). 

8° “Rverybody is jubilant that I managed to obtain the Fiihrer’s signature under these difficult 
circumstances, and D[anckwerts] asks me seriously if I am a Hussar or a gunner’: ibid. 137 (letter, 
25 Sept. 1939). 

°° BA-MA RH 2/y. 131. 
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No special authorities of any kind were to exist alongside the administration 
chiefs, whose staffs were to be speedily filled by the supreme Reich authorities. 
The next task was the provision of personnel for the middle level of adminis- 
tration; these appointments were to be made by the army commander-in-chief 
in consultation with the Reich minister of the interior, and more lately also 
with Frank. Ordinances of the Ministerial Council for the Defence of 
the Reich, if intended to be valid also for the occupied territories, needed 
the involvement of the army commander-in-chief. He, along with the 
Commander-in-Chief East and the district commanders, also enjoyed the right 
to issue ordinances. Proposals by the supreme Reich authorities, when 
touching on matters of fundamental importance, were to be agreed with the 
Army High Command through a central agency of the Reich ministry of the 
interior. 

Delineation of the individual military districts proved extraordinarily 
difficult. Hitler had decided that, as a matter of principle, occupation admin- 
istration in western Poland should be based on the former Prussian provincial 
boundaries. In actual fact there were protracted discussions and a continual 
switching of entire rural districts, even in East Prussia, before the boundaries 
were fixed—and even then the arrangement was only provisional. This applied 
also to the eastern boundary of the Sector (subsequently military district) 
Upper Silesia, where the wishes of the new German Landrate only partially 
coincided with the economic and military intentions of the higher authorities. 
It also took a long time to reach agreement on the extent of southern East 
Prussia, which became Frontier Sector North, where Third Army HQ held 
command until 22 October. 

In central Poland the military administration basically functioned only at the 
lower level. Transfer of senior command agencies to the western front, person- 
nel changes in the posts of commanders, and the lack of interest by many of 
the generals combined to produce a situation where the upper level of the 
administration of the occupied territories was trapped in a state of ‘permanent 
suspension’.”’ This situation was made worse by the reluctance of some ad- 
ministration chiefs to submit to the military: after all, they knew that military 
administration would eventually be replaced by its civil counterpart. 

In the military district of Cracow, where Fourteenth Army HQ had 
been pulled out, General of Artillery Wilhelm Ulex succeeded List on 14 
October. In the Lodz military district, or Frontier Sector Centre, which the 
Commander-in-Chief East did not wish to take over himself, as had been 
envisaged, on 13 October General Curt Liebmann replaced Blaskowitz, who 
had been transferred with his Eighth Army HQ, leaving only the CdZ staff 
under Craushaar behind. At Army Group South HQ Rundstedt’s appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief East had not exactly been hailed with enthusiasm: 


°! H.Gr. Siid/O.Qu. or IB, KTB, entry for 8-18 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RH 19 I/179; Umbreit, Mil- 
itdrverwaltungen, 106-7. 
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the decision that the top level of the occupation administration was to be in 
occupied Poland was perceived as a slight and a disparagement.” Frank, the 
senior administration chief designate, who had already had talks with Hitler 
and Goring around the middle of September, forced himself to pay a courtesy 
visit to his commander-in-chief towards the end of the month. Shortly after- 
wards he again returned to the Reich and could not be reached by the military 
staff. It took a major effort by Rundstedt’s senior quartermaster to ensure that 
Josef Buhler, one of Frank’s men, came to Lodz with a small working staff. In 
view of the impending replacement of the military administration—the news 
had by then spread—on 16 October the Commander-in-Chief East authorized 
his administration chief to issue decrees in civil matters. Frank continued to 
spare himself the ‘difficulties resulting from a not ideal arrangement of various 
areas’,”’ which he believed were connected with any military administration. 
He was awaiting further developments, more favourable to him, before taking 
up his work. 

These developments had, to some extent, been influenced by Forster. It 
appears that about the beginning of October he complained to Hitler about the 
lack of understanding shown by the military authorities for political intentions 
in the occupied territory.** Hitler thereupon instructed State Secretary 
Stuckart to prepare for him at once a draft for the civil administration in 
Danzig—West Prussia. Presently, however, the dictator decided to effect the 
incoporation of all problematical territories simultaneously, even before he 
knew the reaction of the western powers to his ‘peace offer’ of 6 October. 
That same day Stuckart had conversations with a number of Gauleiter as well 
as with Frank and Greiser; the outcome of these was reflected in two draft 
bills of the Reich ministry of the interior. These, doubtless as a result of 
lobbying by the governor-general designate, envisaged the enactment of a 
‘Decree of the Ftthrer and Reich Chancellor on the administration of the 
Occupied Polish Territory’, under which the Frontier Sectors Centre and 
South were to be placed under Frank as governor-general, ‘in order to restore 
and maintain... public order and public life’. The decree was to come into 
force as soon as the authorization given to the army commander-in-chief for a 
military administration of the occupied territory was withdrawn. However, 
Stuckart had been instructed to discuss the matter first with the chief of the 
Army General Staff, who for his part wished to involve the army commander- 
in-chief as well.” 

A second draft, of a ‘Law on the Repatriation of the Severed Eastern Terri- 
tories in the German Reich’, outlined the extent of the Polish territory to be 


°2 Giinther Blumentritt, German Campaign in Poland, 26, BA-MA MSg. 2/1111. 

° Thus Frank’s subsequent account at the first working meeting of the Reich defence commit- 
tee for Poland in Warsaw, 2 Apr. 1940, BA-MA RH 53-23/22. 

°* Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 29; K.-J. Miller, Heer, 435; Madajdzyk, Polityka, i. 
53; Umbreit, Militarverwaltungen, 112. 

°° Risenblatter, Grundlinien, 8. 
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incorporated into Germany and announced the creation and structure of the 
new Reich Gaue West Prussia and Posen. Their precise demarcation against 
the Government-General was to be jointly defined by the Reich ministry of the 
interior and the foreign ministry. The state administration in the new Gaue was 
headed by the Reich lord-lieutenants, who, while dispensing with the tradi- 
tional Prussian designation of ‘Oberprasident’, embodied all state and political 
power within their domains. The final text of the law°°—which dispensed with 
the hint of ‘restitution’ in the original title—as well as the detailed definition of 
the territories concerned and the envisaged participation of the foreign 
ministry in the drawing of the frontiers, was agreed on 7 October between 
Hitler, G6ring, Frank, and the Reich minister of the interior. On this occasion 
Stuckart submitted his proposals for the demarcation of the territories to be 
incorporated and of a future Government-General, supporting his views with 
a survey of the ethnic composition of the population in the various regions.” 
The idea of establishing a ‘Reich Gau Beskidenland’ in southern Poland was 
still being considered.”* In view of the shortage of time—the decree was to 
come into force on 1 November and Hitler wished to sign it on 8 October—it 
was not possible to consult any other government departments. At the request 
of the foreign ministry the public announcement was held back for the time 
being. In the meantime the ministry of the interior was busy working out the 
implementation regulations, whose completion had become the more pressing 
as Hitler had ruled on 20 October” that the decree was to take effect not on I 
November but as early as 26 October.’ 

The law on the establishment of the Government-General, worked out by 
the Reich ministry of the interior and dated 12 October, had been signed by 
Hitler without substantial changes.’°’ Although Brauchitsch, as late as 14 
October, had been instructed by Hitler to continue the military administration 
in the future Government-General, the Reich chancellery, under a new Fuhrer 
decree of 19 October, did not consider this necessary any longer. Hitler mean- 


°° ErlaB des Fithrers und Reichskanzlers iiber Gliederung und Verwaltung der Ostgebiete 
[Ordinance of the Fuhrer and Reich chancellor on the subdivision and administration of the 
eastern territories], 8 Oct. 1939, RGBI. (1939), i. 2042-3. 

°’ Gliederung der Ostgebiete nach dem Vortrag beim Fuhrer am 7.10.1939 durch St.S. 
Stuckart [Subdivision of the eastern territories after St. Sec. Stuckart’s report to the Fiihrer], 7 
Oct. 1939, PA Biro U.St.S.: Polen-Danzig III; letter from Stuckart to St. Sec. von Weizsacker, 9 
Oct. 1939, ibid. 

°8 The decision on the creation of a Beskid Gau was postponed until after the war and the 
region at issue stayed with the Government-General. 

°° Erla® des Fiihrers und Reichskanzlers iiber das Inkrafttreten des Erlasses itiber Gliederung 
und Verwaltung der Ostgebiete [Ordinance of the Fuhrer and Reich chancellor on the coming into 
effect of the ordinance on the subdivision and administration of the eastern territories], 20 Oct. 
1939, RGBI. (1939), i. 2057. 

10° Circular of the Reich minister of the interior I Ost No. 312/39—4004—of 20 Oct. 1939 betr. 
Erla des Fihrers und Reichskanzlers tber Gliederung und Verwaltung der Ostgebiete [Ordi- 
nance of the Ftthrer and Reich chancellor on the subdivision and administration of the eastern ter- 
ritories], BA R 18/5401. 

101 RGBI. (1939), i. 20773 Madajczyk, Faszyzm i okupacje, i. 123. 
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while had ruled that his decree of 12 October was likewise to come into force 
on 26 October, thus marking the end of military administration.'”’ By the same 
date he withdrew from the army commander-in-chief his authority to exercise 
executive power throughout the eastern territories.'” 

This early date came as something of a surprise to the Army High 
Command. As recently as 17 October Wagner had submitted to the chief of the 
Wehrmacht General Staff the demands of the army, demands on which, in the 
light of past experience, it had to insist if military administration were to be 
continued.’ These were: sole responsibility by the army command, including 
the appointment of civil administration officials, exclusive military control of 
mail, communications, and telecommunications, transfer of the Oberverwal- 
tungschef to Lodz, where he should at long last take up his activity, and eluci- 
dation of Seyf-Inquart’s position and of the issue of the Beskidengau. The 
addition that the Army High Command was ‘willing to continue only if’—in 
the document this is followed by dots, evidently indicating that this was a 
matter of all demands having to be accepted—should be viewed as an attempt 
by the general staff to insist forcefully on the acceptance of its ideas. Whether 
Wagner in fact presented these demands in such an ultimatum-like form must 
remain an open question. His sole interlocutor was Keitel, which meant that 
the Army High Command did not exactly have the most vigorous champion of 
its wishes, or a man able at that late stage to oppose the existing trend or to 
prevail against Hitler, the Party, and the domestic administration. 

Hence the Army High Command was no longer a party to the decisive con- 
ference with Hitler in the late afternoon of 17 October. Not until that evening 
was Wagner summoned to the Reich chancellery, and when he arrived the 
decision had been made.’® Keitel afterwards said to him that in Hitler’s 
opinion the Wehrmacht should be glad ‘to step aside from the administrative 
questions in Poland’.'®° Indeed, as the chief of the Army General Staff told 
Wagner, the army commander-in-chief had actually asked for this, the last 
occasion being on 16 October. Besides, Hitler intended an ‘enormously harsh, 
though deliberate, ethnic struggle’ to be waged, and that would not allow for 
the executive to be dependent either on the central authorities in Berlin or on 
the commander-in-chief of the army. What was intended to be done in Poland 


102 Erlaf8 des Fihrers und Reichskanzlers tiber die Uberleitung der Verwaltung im General- 
gouvernement auf den Generalgouverneur [Ordinance of the Fuhrer and Reich chancellor on the 
transfer of the administration in the Government-General to the governor-general], 19 Oct. 1939, 
PA Biro U.St.S.: Polen-Danzig II. 

103 Erla® des Fiihrers und Obersten Befehlshabers der Wehrmacht, 21 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/ID 
1.229; Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 30. 

104 Memo from OKH, 17 Oct. 1939, Nbg. Doc. PS-864, IMT xxvi. 379-80; E. Wagner, Gener- 
alquartiermeister, 143-4; K.-J. Muller, Heer, 435 ff.; Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 22. 

105 E. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 143-4 (diary entry for 17 Oct. 1939). 

106 See Nbg. Doc. PS-864, IMT xxvi. 378 ff. Goebbels on 14 Oct. 1939 noted in his diary: ‘In 
Poland the military administration is to be replaced by civil administration as soon as possible. The 
military agencies are too soft and too conciliatory’: Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iii. 609. 
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tolerated no ‘legal restraints’ and, according to Hitler himself, was incom- 
patible ‘with our principles’. The Army High Command’s demands, conceived 
for an occupation administration still more or less in accordance with the 
norms of international law, were confronted with a political concept perceived 
by Wagner as ‘total disorganization (work of the Devil)’. The most the army 
command was able to do was secure for itself certain privileges for the main- 
tenance of military requirements and in the event of local unrest. These special 
rights were detailed in Hitler’s decree of 19 October. 

Rundstedt used this opportunity to exchange his reluctantly held territorial 
command for the command of an army group in the west. He was replaced by 
Blaskowitz, who was now able to devote himself in Poland to ‘purely soldierly 
duties in close comradeship and side by side with the agencies of the Party 
and the administration’.’” In the incorporated eastern territories Danzig—West 
Prussia and Posen formed the new Military Districts XX and XXI, with 
Lieutenant-General Max Bock and General of Artillery Walter Petzel replacing 
the former military commanders. Southern East Prussia and the Suwalki area 
were attached to Military District I, and Military District VIII was extended to 
include eastern Upper Silesia. 

From the organizational point of view the replacement of military adminis- 
tration by a purely civil one had been poorly prepared.’ But improvisation 
had been the hallmark all along of the way the army had performed its task of 
exercising executive power in the operations areas. Pre-war preparatory work 
and the plans for a civil administration assigned to the military commanders 
had proved inadequate.’ Added to this was the fact that Hitler, anxious 
already to implement some part of his living-space programme, had heavily 
interfered in the organization of occupation administration. His decisions were 
precipitate, ill-considered, and still not definitive. 

Thus the chaos in the conquered country was matched by confusion in the 
occupation regime. The basic reason had been the inadequate CdZ organi- 
zation of the army, which moreover had scarcely begun to operate. The 
circumstance that its infrastructure was largely taken over by the governor- 
general—at least there was extensive continuity of personnel at the level of 
specialized officials and Landrate—did not alter the fact that this form of 
administration lacked consistency and uniformity. There was ample room, 
therefore, for intervention by other Reich authorities, which were always able 
to justify themselves by some ‘Fthrer order’. The Army High Command, 
having learnt its first lessons from the apparatus it had itself created for the 
exercise of executive power, drew its own conclusions; but this did not exempt 
them from a shared responsibility for the ‘unleashed terror’’’° perpetrated by 


107 Order of the Day of Commander East, 26 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RH 36/65. 

108 Report of OB Ost/Ic/A.O. No. 80/39 g.Kdos. to C.-in-C. of the army, 27 Nov. 1939, betr. 
Lage in den besetzten Gebieten [Situation in the occupied territories] (copy), BA-MA RH 1/v. 58. 

109 AOK 4/0.Qu./Qu.2, Report on experience for the period of engagement in Poland, BA-MA 
RH 20-4/804. 

11° See Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 38 ff.; Madajczyk, Faszyzm i okupacje, i. 130. 
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the special-action groups of the security police and the ethnic self-defence 
units in the rear of the fighting troops. Even while the territories earmarked for 
incoporation and Germanization were still under military administration, 
thousands of Polish inhabitants, especially in West Prussia, fell victim to that 
terror. The army command saw no reason for lodging a fundamental protest. 
Brauchitsch authorized the SS to set up courts martial, and Himmler, along- 
side the establishment of a local military administration, was able to establish 
unimpeded his organization in the occupied territory. At the beginning of 
October he appointed SS-Obergruppenfthrer Friedrich Wilhelm Kriiger to be 
Senior SS and Police Leader (HSSPF) with the Oberverwaltungschef; SS- 
Gruppenfthrer Wilhelm Koppe and Richard Hildebrandt assumed the same 
posts in Posen and Danzig—West Prussia. With their numerous agencies for 
Poland’s police surveillance, for the all-embracing ethnic-policy measures, 
and presently also for the economic activity of the SS, they created a vast 
system of domination which not only represented a kind of special Reich 
administration but gradually overlay the apparatus of the state.'’' There was 
ample scope for conflicts of competence. 

The army command was content in the knowledge that the programme of 
murder did not have to be implemented by its own troops. Action, however, 
was rarely taken against units or individual soldiers who had taken part in those 
crimes or, gripped by a ‘guerrilla psychosis’, were guilty of mass executions of 
prisoners of war or civilians;'!* non-German human life was generally consid- 
ered of slight value. On 4 October Hitler had issued an amnesty covering 
all excesses, justifying them by the outrage caused among Germans by the 
behaviour of the Poles. He thereby encouraged further acts of vengeance and 
murder; soon these assumed such proportions that even some authorities 
within the Reich were beginning to show alarm at the state of affairs. 
Moreover, protests were being received from the Commander-in-Chief East 
and from the commander of Military District XXI, as well as from individuals. 
Reich Minister Hans Heinrich Lammers, head of the Reich chancellery, 
brought the matter to Goring’s notice at the beginning of 1940, and GGring 
invited Himmler to see him.''? The Reich Leader SS was eventually prepared 
to explain the procedure of the SS to anxious representatives of the army, but 
this had no effect on what was in fact happening. The commanders who had 
dared to voice criticism merely earned for themselves Hitler’s anger and the 
enmity of the Party.’'* With the replacement of the military administration 
the lot of the Poles changed further for the worse. That, indeed, had been the 
intention.'!° Various concessions in the cultural sphere were demonstratively 


1!) Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 57. 

122° Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, i. 186; Umbreit, Militarverwaltungen, 151 ff. 

"3 Letter from Reich Leader SS . . . I 185/40 Ads. to Lammers, 14 Jan. 1940, BA R 43 II/1411a; 
see also Broszat, Nationalsoztalistische Polenpolitik, 48 n. 3; Messerschmidt, Wehrmacht, 393; K.-J. 
Miller, Heer, 447 ff. 

"4 Umbreit, Militérverwaltungen, 172. 
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revoked. A striking feature was the treatment of the intellectuals, such as the 
arrest of 183 professors at Cracow University—and of the top officials of Polish 
administrations, tolerated up to this point.'’® These moves were based on the 
programme of ‘ethnic cleansing’ and of economic exploitation of Poland as a 
‘colonial territory’. The representatives of such a radical Polish policy, along- 
side Hitler, Himmler, and the ‘Fihrer’s deputy’ Rudolf Hess, initially also 
included Frank. He was directly answerable to Hitler, he enjoyed legislative 
powers, and he was to be in charge of the entire civil administration in the 
‘Government-General for the Occupied Polish Territories’, which represented 
a relatively independent customs and currency area with its own budget. The 
governor-general was determined to make full use of his powers, but his 
smugness, fickle character, and eagerness to enjoy the material advantages of 
his position soon made him many enemies and cost him his credit with 
Hitler."”” 

Frank had begun to build up his office while he was still Oberverwal- 
tungschef; in doing so he had to take over part of the apparatus created by the 
military administration. As Burochef, now with the rank of Under State Sec- 
retary, he retained his old colleague Buhler and accepted Seyfi-Inquart as his 
own deputy, though without allowing him any great influence. Sey#-Inquart in 
consequence soon began to look for a new post in some other occupied terri- 
tory, and in May 1940 vacated his post to Buhler, who was promoted to State 
Secretary. In September 1941 Buhler was given a deputy in the person of State 
Secretary Ernst Boepple. 

For the location of the ‘Office of the Governor-General’, from December 
1940 called the ‘Government of the Government-General’, Frank chose 
Cracow at the beginning of November 1939, which in his eyes was an ancient 
German city. He subdivided his dominion into the districts of Radom, Warsaw, 
Cracow, and Lublin; on 1 August 1941 the Government-General was further 
enlarged by the district of Galicia, until then Soviet territory, with its capital 
Lvov. 

The fact that a unified administration, as postulated for the establishment of 
any occupation regime, was an illusion was first, and most blatantly, demon- 
strated in the Government-General. The Reich authorities, some of whom had 
posted their own representatives to Cracow, had not, with the exception of 
GGring’s department, been given any right to issue directives in the Govern- 
ment-General. In practice, however, it proved impossible to exclude them from 
control in what remained of Poland: the budget had to be approved by the 
Reich ministry of finance, rail traffic of the newly founded ‘Eastern Railway’ 
was directed by the Reich railways, and the Reich ministry of the interior once 
more acted as the central authority for the occupied Polish territories. Géring, 


N° Td., Faszyzm i okupacje, i. 149-50. 

“7 Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 83. ‘Frank regarded himself not so much as the 
representative of the Reich, but rather as the king of Poland. But he won’t get very far with that’: 
Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv. 408 (23 Nov. 1940). 
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as chairman of the Ministerial Council for Reich Defence and as commissioner 
for the Four-year Plan, claimed the right to make dispositions for himself. Sub- 
sequently, however, he preferred to overcome Frank’s resistance by appointing 
him his representative to watch his interests within the Government-General. 

Relations between the governor-general and the Wehrmacht were more 
difficult. The Commander-in-Chief East not only failed to find the right note 
in dealing with the vain Frank,'!* but also compromised himself by his open 
criticism of the ethnic and terror policy in the Government-General.'!” All he 
achieved was to gain Hitler’s disfavour. Frank had no difficulty in bringing 
about a change in the post of the Commander-in-Chief East. In May 1940 
Blaskowitz was replaced by Lieutenant-General Curt Ludwig Baron von 
Gnienanth. The Wehrmacht no longer had to concern itself with domestic con- 
ditions. Within the framework of the incipient German deployment against the 
Soviet Union, military control in the Government-General in the autumn of 
1940 passed to the top command level of the army.'”° The Commander-in- 
Chief East, renamed in July 1940 ‘Military Commander in the Government- 
General’, was likewise placed under it: in spite of his title his duties were now 
confined to those of a military district commander and to representing military 
requirements vis-a-vis the civil administration. After the beginning of 1940 the 
Government-General was only administratively viewed as an operations area; 
in all other respects it was regarded as a ‘domestic war area’, and from Sep- 
tember 1942 onward it formed a military district of its own. 

Frank had succeeded in holding his position against the Wehrmacht. But 
against Himmler’s claims to power he was on a losing ticket from the start. As 
Reich Leader SS and ‘Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German 
ethnic existence’ (RKFDV), not only did Himmler consider himself respon- 
sible for security and ethnic matters, which were of major importance in the 
Government-General, but he generally claimed control over the ‘political 
administration’ which in his view was called for in the new ‘living-space’, and 
was indeed already being implemented with the aid of the SS organization.’”’ 
Even more so than the governor-general, he was from the outset at one with 
Hitler, who did not wish to see any normal orderly conditions in this ‘first 
colonial territory of the Germans’.!”” 

On the other hand, Frank—in common with the eventual conclusion of 
most of the local occupation authorities—formed the opinion that such a 


18 See Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 75 n. 5. 
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policy, especially under the conditions of an expanding war, was not in the long 
run in Germany’s interest. It was in fact detrimental to his intention of ‘turning 
the Government-General into a pacified, economically balanced labour reser- 
voir for the Reich’!”*—an objective he was bound to pursue if only for the sake 
of his own position within the National Socialist power structure. However, the 
governor-general did not receive from Hitler any clear directives for the policy 
to be pursued by him, nor did his own proposals meet with the neces- 
sary support. These included a suspension of population transfers into the 
Government-General, its administrative and economic attachment to the 
Reich, and the reincorporation of severed Polish territories for the economic 
rehabilitation of his own sphere of power.'*4 In spite of Frank’s petitions, the 
status of the Government-General remained undecided to the end of the war. 

In July 1940, when the prospect of satisfactory negotiations with Britain had 
become highly remote, the appendix ‘for the occupied Polish territories’ was 
dropped from the title of the Government-General. This change emphasized 
the claim to those territories, a claim which by then was being openly voiced 
in the press: they were to remain ‘under German leadership and administra- 
tion for all time, having become part of the German living-space’.’” In the 
autumn Frank was informed that Hitler no longer regarded the Government- 
General—still occasionally described as the ‘homeland of the Polish nation’— 
as an occupied territory, but as an ‘adjunct territory’ of the Reich. This did not, 
however, amount to an upgrading of Frank’s position, any more than the 
extension of the German power-sphere to Soviet territory in the summer of 
1941. In analogy to the ‘Gotengau’ [Gothic Gau] projected there, Frank 
wished to see his Government-General incorporated into the Reich as 
the ‘Wandalengaw’ [Vandal Gau],’*° and viewed as a rehabilitation of that 
Germanic tribe. His proposal met with no interest. Although the formerly 
Polish Galicia was attached to the Government-General, Frank’s hopes of 
further incorporating the Pripet marshes and the region around Biatystok were 
dashed. In the autumn of 1941 Stuckart dissuaded him from submitting to 
Hitler his draft of a decree by which the Government-General would be 
declared Reich territory. !?” 

By the end of the year Frank’s position was weakened to such an extent that 
Himmler, furnished with information from Buhler and the security police 
about mismanagement in the Government-General and Frank’s corruption, 
was able to put the governor-general under pressure. In March 1942, with 
Hitler’s ordinance following in May, Frank was obliged to make the hated 
Senior SS and Police Leader Buhler state secretary for security matters and 
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thereby de facto to recognize the independence of the SS agencies at all levels.'” 
Later, in Nuremberg, he was to assert that he had offered his resignation to 
Hitler fourteen times in all, but in vain.!”° 


(e) Denmark 


The occupation of Denmark and Norway'*°—the inclusion of parts of Swedish 
territory had been considered in the OKW for only a short period’?!—was not 
part of a long-nurtured plan by Hitler, but the result of an unforeseen and 
unintended turn in the conflict with Britain and France. Certainly, from the 
point of view of the Third Reich’s racial ideology it seemed logical that a future 
empire on a Germanic basis would somehow have to include the Scandinavian 
countries. Yet the move towards northern Europe in April 1940 was primarily 
motivated by military considerations, especially those put forward by the navy, 
to forestall the occupation of vital strategic positions by the Allies and to 
improve the basis for German naval and air operations. At the same time it 
served the economic purpose of safeguarding continued imports of Swedish 
iron ore. Officially the Germans were interested only in ensuring the neutral- 
ity of Denmark and Norway. Reassurances concerning the sovereignty and 
integrity of the states concerned were designed to make the governments in 
Copenhagen and Oslo yield to the demands of the Reich. For that reason the 
Germans had deliberately confined their demands to the necessary minimum, 
in order to be able to occupy the two countries without military conflict and 
subsequently to enforce further demands more easily.'*” 

In view of these tactical considerations, as well as the generally better treat- 
ment which Nazi Germany accorded to ‘consanguineous’ populations, major 
importance attached to the diplomatic initiatives associated with the occupa- 
tion. The German ministers in the two countries were therefore to bring about 
their governments’ consent to the entry of the Wehrmacht, as well as prevent- 
ing the escape of the kings of Denmark and Norway to a foreign country—a 
matter to which Hitler attached particular importance.'*? The chief of staff 
and the first staff officer of Group XXI, which exercised command over the 
invasion troops, were to support the ministers in their démarches and to notify 
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their outcome to the invading formations with the least possible delay.'** At the 
request of the Wehrmacht High Command the German ministers were then, 
as plenipotentiaries of the Reich government, to supervise the implementation 
of the German demands and oversee the further activity of the governments. 
Special representatives were envisaged for the supervision of individual min- 
istries. To support them, the Wehrmacht High Command requested the 
establishment of liaison offices to ensure co-operation with subordinate native 
authorities. The troops had already been instructed to make contact, on their 
own initiative, with local civilian and military authorities.'* 

In order outwardly to support the assertion that the German invasion was 
being launched in the two countries’ own interests, to prevent them from being 
used by the Allies as deployment areas and theatres of operations against the 
Reich, Hitler demanded that there should be no assumption of executive 
power by the occupying forces. This step had been considered in the OKW as 
recently as the end of February,’*° in order to grant the German commanders 
the customary full powers vis-a-vis the governments and the populations of the 
countries to be occupied. However, the appointment of civil administration 
heads—who had proved a failure in Poland—was to be dispensed with. If at all 
possible, the Germans did not wish to be burdened with the establishment 
of an administration of their own, which would have marred the impression 
of a peaceful occupation. They were hoping, by exerting pressure on the gov- 
ernments, to achieve loyal collaboration by the local administrations, so that 
they could confine themselves to their supervision. Although Denmark and 
Norway became operations areas within the meaning of the Reich Defence 
Law, Infantry General Nikolaus von Falkenhorst, as commander of Group 
XXI, was authorized merely to take all necessary measures to ‘safeguard 
the German occupation and achieve its objective’.’*” For Denmark he trans- 
ferred this authority to the commander of Higher Command XXXI, Air 
General Leonhard Kaupisch. Once occupation was completed, the Wehrmacht 
was to confine itself to securing the territories and exercising military sovereign 
rights. The provisions of the Hague Land Warfare Convention were to be 
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strictly observed in these two countries, which were not regarded as a priori 
hostile. Measures desired by the Germans in the non-military field had to be 
requested of the Danish or Norwegian governments through the German 
plenipotentiaries. 

It was therefore in the German interest to accomplish the occupation under 
the most peaceful conditions possible and to emphasize each government’s 
agreement with the new conditions. This was to be reflected by the fact that the 
native authorities continued to work without interference and that public life 
proceeded unimpeded. The occupying power would intervene only if its 
security or supplies seemed jeopardized; co-operation with pro-German orga- 
nizations and public figures was recommended. 

King Christian X of Denmark and the Copenhagen cabinet agreed to the 
German demands after they had been threatened with the bombing of the 
Danish capital.’** Under protest'*’ they accepted the unsolicited ‘protection’ 
of the German Wehrmacht as well as a string of military demands presented to 
the surprised Danish Foreign Minister Peter R. Munch in the early hours of 
g April by the German minister Cecil von Renthe-Fink. The Danish armed 
forces were instructed not to offer any resistance. German assurances that 
the kingdom’s territorial integrity and political independence would be 
respected'* may have facilitated that decision. It had, however, been intended 
from the outset that Denmark’s sovereignty would be preserved only out- 
wardly, to appease world opinion. As Werner Best, Renthe-Fink’s successor, 
later formulated it, Denmark was to serve German propaganda as ‘political 
window-dressing’; in fact, the country was deliberately kept in ‘a state of sus- 
pension between independence and dependence’. Up to a certain point 
Denmark owed its special position to ‘the interplay of forces within the 
National Socialist hierarchy’,’”’ profiting also from the circumstance that 
during the first few years the Reich had sent rather moderate representatives, 
and not outspoken National Socialists, to Copenhagen.'** The Danish gov- 
ernment, from which Iceland seceded first'*? and Greenland subsequently, was 
to be subjected to considerable restrictions in its foreign-political activity; 
moreover, with regard to German demands of a domestic nature it was to be 
used as a means of justifying to the Danish people such unpopular measures 
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and their implementation.’“* From the start there was no doubt among the 
Germans that one of the purposes of occupation was the exploitation of the 
Danish economy for German requirements. Initially negotiations through 
diplomatic channels seemed to suffice for the realization of that objective. The 
top-ranking German representative was the German minister as ‘plenipoten- 
tiary of the German Reich’, who at first managed with a relatively small staff 
of barely one hundred. The ‘commander of German forces in Denmark’,!*° 
who from 12 April 1940 reported directly to the commander-in-chief of 
the army, was competent only in purely military matters. His negotiating 
partners, if necessary, were to be the authorities of the Danish forces, now 
reduced to a few thousand. Talks with the government, even on military issues, 
were to be conducted, by Ribbentrop’s instruction, solely by the plenipoten- 
tiary.'*° This division of powers was not invariably respected by the military 
commander, to whom Brauchitsch had assigned sovereign military powers and 
who was to represent the army’s interests vis-d-vis the plenipotentiary.'*’ In 
mid-June 1940 Denmark was removed from the operations area. Lieutenant- 
General Ltidke thereafter came under the ‘commander of the replacement 
army’, i.e. the director-general of training: he was granted the rights of a 
military district commander in the homeland war area, as well as, for defence 
against external threats, the right to issue directives to the formations of all 
three services. 

The foreign ministry was anxious to hold on to its monopoly in the handling 
of German—Danish relations. The representatives dispatched to Denmark by 
other Reich authorities—Miuinisterialrat Ebner supervised the Danish min- 
istries for trade and shipping, finance, and public works, as well as the 
National Bank, Vortragender Legationsrat Andor Hencke the foreign ministry, 
and SS-Oberfihrer Vizeprasident Paul Ernst Kanstein the ministries of justice 
and the interior—were subordinated to the plenipotentiary, as were the 
numerous liaison bureaux from the Reich. Co-operation with the home-based 
authorities was subject to strict rules. Even so, Ribbentrop did not succeed in 
maintaining his exclusive responsibility for Denmark, by which he hoped to 
emphasize that country’s special position among the German-occupied terri- 
tories. However, he was anxious for the plenipotentiary in Copenhagen not to 
be placed on an equal footing with a Reich commissioner, for him to retain his 
diplomatic status, and to discharge his tasks by ‘diplomatic means’ through 
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negotiations.'** The plenipotentiary did not have any official authority to issue 
directives, and only the commander of the German forces was authorized to 
take forcible action in military matters in the event of dissent with the native 
authorities. !° 

There was no doubt about the ultimate objective: ‘Denmark’s de facto inclu- 
sion in the Greater German area’.'*° This represented a ‘natural and in the long 
run inevitable development’,’*! because ‘as a militarily indispensable bridge to 
the Norwegian Atlantic position, vital to Germany’, this country was never 
again to be given up.’ In Renthe-Fink’s opinion, the only acceptable solution 
was Denmark’s ‘closest leaning’ towards the Reich—in other words, the status 
of a satellite. The only open question for the moment was the form in which 
this attachment was to be effected: preferably by means of a suitable interna- 
tional treaty, of the kind to be presented to other occupied countries as well at 
the time of peace negotiations. In the final analysis it meant Denmark’s politi- 
cal and economic dependence on the Reich and the permanent presence of the 
Wehrmacht in the neighbouring country. 

Annexation of the country and its transformation into a Reich Gau were not 
originally considered.'°*? At most, frontier adjustments were to be effected 
at some time or other. Only later, following the serious deterioration of 
German—Danish relations in the autumn of 1942, Hitler in his irritation deter- 
mined to turn the northern neighbour into a German province, “because he 
needs Norway to keep Britain in check, and for that purpose possession of 
Denmark is indispensable’.'** He had long intended to replace Renthe-Fink by 
a reliable National Socialist. 


) Norway 


A totally different situation presented itself in Norway. Although the Germans 
had considered the possibility of minor armed clashes'” even more likely than 
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in Denmark, they were hoping that, in line with their practice in Copenhagen, 
they would be able to get the government to accept their demands presented 
in the form of an ultimatum. However, the occupation of the country, starting 
on 9 April, went anything but smoothly. Not only did the Wehrmacht get into 
difficulties, needing two months to achieve control of the whole country, but, 
more importantly, on the morning of 9 April the government refused to yield 
to the German demands. Even later it proved impossible to induce King 
Haakon VII and his government, who had fled to the north of the country, to 
abandon armed resistance and accept the German action.’” King and cabinet 
might possibly have accepted a Danish-style solution, but they refused to 
transfer governmental powers to the Norwegian State Counsellor Vidkun 
Quisling, a protégé of Alfred Rosenberg’s Foreign Policy Department of the 
Party, who had been accepted by Hitler and eventually, upon instruction but 
without enthusiasm, also by the German minister Curt Brauer. On 9 July the 
king and government went into exile in Britain. 

Quisling, the controversial ‘Forer’ of the ‘Nasjonal Samling’ and a man not 
uniformly respected even in Germany, had made himself available to the Reich 
in the autumn of 1939 for a revolution in Norway and, upon the arrival of the 
Germans, had precipitately formed a counter-government. He soon became a 
source of irritation to the German minister. Among his fellow countrymen 
Quisling was immediately regarded as a traitor, and was therefore hardly the 
right man to gain the necessary support for the occupying power among the 
Norwegian administration and public. Brauer therefore made contact with 
Norway’s Supreme Court. Under the constitution the Supreme Court was 
authorized, whenever king, government, and parliament were unable to do so, 
to issue emergency regulations for the maintenance of public administration. 
The president of the Supreme Court, Paal Olav Berg, proposed the establish- 
ment of a provisional administrative council, which, loyal to the occupy- 
ing power, would on its own responsibility continue governmental business, 
though only in the occupied territory. The German minister as well as 
Under State Secretary Theodor Habicht, hurriedly dispatched to Oslo by 
the foreign ministry, accepted this solution as preserving legitimacy and com- 
pelled Quisling to resign, while allowing him to save face. In his reports 
to Berlin Brauer described the administrative council as a governmental 
committee in order to conceal the compromise. Hitler, still uncertain about 
the prospects of success of his Norwegian adventure, had hoped for a 
legitimate counter-government, though not necessarily under Quisling; 
Brauer, in consequence, fell into disfavour with him, as did Habicht. On 15 
April Brauer was recalled and the legation, by then superfluous, was soon after 
abolished. On the same day the administrative council set up by Brauer— 
which under its president, Ingolf Elster Christensen, Fylkesmann [provincial 
president] of Oslo and Akershus, comprised altogether seven members— 
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embarked on its work. The king, however, continued to refuse his consent to 
this solution. 

Thus, the German concept of a ‘peaceful’ occupation of Norway proved a 
failure. On 19 April, admittedly, Hitler temporarily assigned to Falkenhorst 
executive power in the occupied territory;!*’ however, the fact that, for politi- 
cal reasons, no preparations had been made for a military administration made 
it easier to eliminate the army from the administration of Norway, even though 
the country continued to be regarded as an operations area. On the same 
day Hitler, presumably at GGring’s suggestion, received Josef Terboven, the 
Gauleiter of Essen and head of civilian administration at Army Group B, at his 
headquarters and entrusted him with the safeguarding of ‘Reich interests’ and 
the execution of supreme civilian governmental power in Norway. As a Reich 
commissioner Terboven reported directly to Hitler.'°* Hitler justified the new 
arrangement by the state of war which had meanwhile arisen in Norway. This 
ended, for the German side, only with the surrender of the Norwegian High 


TABLE I.11.3. Structure of the Department of the Reich Commissioner for the 
Occupied Norwegian Territories 


Central department Central department Central department Senior SS and 


for administration for the economy for popular Police Leader 
enlightenment and North 
propaganda 
Domestic Economy Propaganda Commander of 
administration Engineering and Press security 
Budget and transport Radio police and SS 
personnel dept. Food and Culture security 
Legislation and law agriculture Schools and service 
Forestry and education Commander of 
timber regular police 
Labour and social Commander of 
welfare Waffen SS 
Authorized representative of the Reich Labour Leader Berlin station 


Field stations of the Reich Commissioner in Aalesund, Alta, Bergen, Hammerfest, 
Haugesund, Kirkenes, Kristiansand, Lillehammer, Narvik, Stavanger, Trondheim, 
Troms6 


Source: Bericht des Rechnungshofes des Deutschen Reiches [State auditing report], 18 Aug. 
1941, BA R 2/11484. 
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Command on 10 June;’** the Norwegians had to undertake to surrender all 


weapons and supplies of their forces, while the Germans for their part 
promised to release their Norwegian prisoners of war. Professional soldiers 
unwilling to pledge their word not to resume the struggle against Germany 
were promised ‘honourable captivity’. Reputedly the most important directive 
given by Hitler to the Reich commissioner for his new activity was to gain the 
friendship of the Norwegian nation.’ 

The continued functioning of the Norwegian authorities made it possible for 
the Germans to perform their supervisory function with a relatively small 
staff—685 persons in July 1941—and to confine themselves to a few regional 
agencies. For the enforcement of his instructions the Reich commissioner was 
able to use both the Norwegian administrative council and German police 
forces. Norwegian law remained in force; Terboven did not make use of his 
authorization to introduce new legislative measures by decree. 

The authority of the commander of Group XXI, who on 25 July was addi- 
tionally appointed Wehrmacht commander, was restricted to military matters. 
Only in the event of an immediate threat was he entitled also to issue instruc- 
tions in the civilian area. Differences of opinion between him and the Reich 
commissioner required Hitler’s personal decision. Terboven succeeded in 
maintaining his exclusive competence for Norway vis-a-vis the Reich author- 
ities and in getting his office involved also in economic direction and ethnic 
issues. He maintained good relations with Goring and, above all, enjoyed 
Himmler’s favour, who chose persons agreeable to Terboven for the presently 
established post of senior SS and police leader: SS-Obergruppenfihrer Fritz 
Weitzel, who was succeeded on 21 June 1940 by SS-Obergruppenfthrer 
Friedrich Wilhelm Redief. 

Quisling, dropped by the German authorities in Oslo, was to be held in 
reserve, to enlarge his political basis in the country with German assistance, 
and be available for later, more favourable occasions. For the time being, 
however, the Nasjonal Samling, at least under Quisling’s leadership, was not a 
candidate for a collaboration government with an appearance of legitimacy, 
an arrangement to which the Reich continued to attach great importance. 
Terboven was harbouring the idea of a ‘legitimate revolution’ on the German 
model'® and of self-Nazification similar to the development envisaged in the 
Netherlands. For the implementation of his plans Terboven therefore preferred 
less compromised groupings and more capable figures. 

On 13 June 1940 the Reich commissioner demanded that the administrative 
council, which, as a body still loyal to the king, no longer met his requirements, 
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should propose to the Norwegian parliament, the Storting, the deposition of 
the fugitive king and government. For the period up to the elections which 
were supposed to take place immediately after the conclusion of the war 
Terboven demanded of the deputies who had remained in the country that 
they should furnish an interim government with the necessary full powers.'!? 
The occupying power would then replace the Reich commissioner by a 
plenipotentiary on the Danish model; if the suggested arrangement was 
achieved, the Norwegian ministries would be directed by German officials. The 
Norwegian counter-proposal, however, amounted to a transitional solution— 
the appointment of a council of the realm by the bureau of the Storting. In the 
end the Norwegians actually agreed to suggest to the king that he might 
abdicate—the letter was dispatched via Stockholm towards the end of June— 
and Hitler was merely requested, as it happened in vain, to preserve the 
monarchy. 

Haakon VII had already had made it clear that abdication was out of the 
question as far as he was concerned. This had no effect on the negotiations in 
Oslo. The difficulty now was the selection of suitable persons for the envisaged 
council of the realm. While Christensen proposed candidates who, though 
acceptable to the Germans, had connections with the old political parties, the 
Reich commissioner formulated very definite requests. In return, Terboven 
promised to remove the unloved Quisling to Germany. In fact, he had already 
pressured him to a point where, in writing, he declared himself ready to 
withdraw as Party leader. To the administrative council and the members 
of parliament this seemed an acceptable guid pro quo for accession to the 
Germans’ wishes regarding personnel. However, Terboven had underestimated 
Quisling’s influence. With the help of Rosenberg and Erich Raeder, Quisling 
succeeded in getting Hitler—who meanwhile had had had to adjust to a longer 
duration of the war and needed reliable partners dependent on himself—to 
confirm him as leader of the Nasjonal Samling and to demand for the 
movement a greater role in occupied Norway. The Reich commissioner had 
no choice but to make at least an attempt to harmonize his views with those 
of Rosenberg and, above all, those of the Party leader. His protracted tough 
negotiations designed to find an acceptable compromise between the wishes 
of the Nasjonal Samling, its pro-German Norwegian opponents, and the 
administration—a compromise that would meet Berlin’s ideas of an outwardly 
legitimate government—were unsuccessful. Terboven had to decree the provi- 
sional ‘new order’ on his own responsibility and dispense with its acceptance 
by the Storting. On 25 September 1940 he proclaimed the abolition of 
the monarchy, the deposition of the absent government, and the dissolution of 
political parties with the exception of the Nasjonal Samling; with effect from 
the end of the same day he terminated the activity of the administrative council 
and set up a body of pro-German personalities. Nearly all the thirteen 
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state councillors who had been put in charge of the separate ministries, 
working to his directives and authorized to issue decrees with the force of law, 
were either members or sympathizers of the Nasjonal Samling. In the eyes of 
the public they were collaborators and henchmen of the occupying power. The 
appointment of Quisling, until then kept in the background, to the post of 
premier on I February 1942 certainly did not help to lend popular credence to 
that new body. In any case, sole power continued to be in the hands of the 
Reich commissioner. 

According to a decision by Hitler, Norway was, for the time being, to 
continue to exist as an independent state.’ For the occupying power, 
however, it was a matter of certainty that the country, regardless of its political 
form yet to be determined, must remain part of the German sphere of 
dominion and place its ports at the disposal of the Wehrmacht. Norwegian 


policy must in future be ‘part of Greater German foreign policy’.’™ 


(g) Western Europe: Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Belgium, France 


In spite of all the advantages accruing to German strategy and to the supply 
situation in the Reich from the considerable extension of the territory under 
German control, that expansion did little to help the National Socialist regime 
overcome its domestic difficulties.'® It arose primarily—and this is especially 
true of the thrust to northern Europe—from the real or putative requirements 
of Germany’s conduct of the war. Thus, the rejection by the Allies of the vague 
German peace offer of 6 October 1939 confirmed Hitler in his intention to 
eliminate France as a power to be reckoned with and force Britain out of the 
Continent by an offensive in the west. After that he planned to turn to the east 
again. Only when ‘clear conditions’ had been established in the east would the 
situation in the west be regularized and new frontiers drawn. In a secret speech 
to Reichleiters and Gauleiter on 21 October Hitler first spoke of the reconquest 
of the Reich’s former western frontier and specifically mentioned Switzerland 
and Belgium, both of which he intended to annex.’ The offer 
by the Belgian and Dutch monarchs on 7 November to mediate between the 
warring parties led Hitler to make the tetchy remark that both states needed 
to be ‘crushed’.'®” Evidently the political frontiers of western Europe were 
not sacrosanct to him. But although his immediate interest was in preparations 
for the campaign in the west, his long-term interest was in conditions in the 
east. 


13 See Loock, Quisling, 350 n. 76. 

164 Wehrm.Befh. Norwegen/W.Pr.O. No. 93/40 g., 23 Sept. 1940, betr. Propaganda-Lagebericht 
[Propaganda situation report] No. 3, BA-MA RW 4/v. 230. 

165 As assumed, in line with T. W. Mason, by Wactaw Diugoborski, ‘Faschismus’, 35-6. 

66 Memo by Groscurth, 24 Oct. 1940, Groscurth, Tagebiicher, 485; W. Wagner, Belgien, 81; 
Goebbels noted on 17 Nov. 1939: “The Fiihrer speaks about our war aims ... He has in mind a 
total liquidation of the Peace of Westphalia’: Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iii. 645. Earlier Hitler had con- 
sidered the partitioning of French provinces, ibid. 630 (3 Nov. 1939). 

167 Halder, War Diaries, 8 Nov. 1939; W. Wagner, Belgien, 86. 
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Hitler’s temporary lack of interest in all matters beyond the purely military 
aspects of the campaign in the west was used by the Army General Staff to 
prepare a new type of occupation administration after the débacle in Poland. 
In doing so the Army General Staff, mistakenly as it turned out, proceeded 
from the assumption that the political leadership was not intending any 
annexations in western Europe and that there would therefore be no ‘reaching 
across by the domestic civil administration’. The appointment of heads of civil 
administration for the occupied territories was regarded as ‘not very fortunate’ 
in the light of experience in West Prussia and Posen. That 


solution invariably creates the impression of annexation being prepared, or at least of a 
greater interference in the administration of the occupied country than is warranted by 
military objectives. Moreover, such a CdZ administration is somewhat remote from the 
army organization and therefore favours the penetration of interested persons and 
agencies into the administration, so that it might eventually encourage a premature and 
damaging elimination of army influence’! 


Nevertheless, the quartermaster-general continued to make use of the heads of 
civil administration for the intra~-German operations area,’®’ where the army 
commander-in-chief had been exercising executive power through the army 
commanders since the end of August. Moreover, the transfer to the western 
front of the army groups no longer needed in Poland provided an opportunity 
for an increased employment of Gauleiter as CdZs when these were reluctant 
to accept existing personnel decisions and chains of command. For the terri- 
tories about to be occupied, however—the cautious plans of the army 
command provided only for Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg—a ‘genuine’ 
military administration was created, designed to function as a ‘trustee’ of the 
countries’ own governments. If they were unable to persuade Hitler to 
abandon his offensive intentions in the west, the oppositional or at any rate sus- 
picious generals at least wished, by the introduction of a unified, tightly orga- 
nized occupation administration, to avoid the danger of ‘Polish conditions’ 
taking a hold also in western Europe. Some, no doubt, were hoping that 
the permanent administration of occupied countries would strengthen the 
position of the army command in domestic politics. Hitler, who was anxious to 
maintain good relations with the army command, agreed to all the proposals. 
In any case, as Fiihrer and Supreme Commander he could override the inten- 
tions of his staffs whenever he chose. 

The basis of further planning was provided by the ‘Special Instructions for 


168 Memo from the staff of the quartermaster-general of the army on the form and substance 
of an administration in the occupied territories of Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland, 30 Oct. 
1939, BA-MA RW 4/v. 581. 

18° The following acted as CdZs at the different commands: AOK 1—Regierungspriasident 
Friedrich Pfeffer von Salomon, after 20 Apr. 1940 Gauleiter Burckel; AOK 7—Staatsminister 
Jonathan Schmid; AOK 5—Armee-Abt. Nord and military district VI: Gauleiter Alfred Meyer; 
A.Gp. A—Gauleiter Meyer, after 28 Oct. 1939 Gauleiter Gustav Simon; A.Gp. B—Gauleiter Josef 
Terboven. 
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the Administration of the Occupied Territories of Luxemburg, Belgium, and 
Holland’,'”’ issued by Keitel at the beginning of November. These were based 
on suggestions by the Army High Command, and were approved in principle 
by Hitler following a report to him by the Wehrmacht chief of staff on I 
November 1939.” Hitler had decided to avoid any ‘binding declaration on the 
future of the countries affected’, especially with regard to Belgium because of 
Eupen and Malmédy and the Flemish question. However, he held out to the 
army commander-in-chief the prospect of extending his executive power to 
cover the non-German operations area as well, and concurred with the prin- 
ciple of a supervisory administration which would avoid the impression of 
German annexation plans. He approved the abandonment of the institution of 
CdZs—for reasons of foreign policy as well as security—and charged the army 
with the preparation of a homogeneous military administration without par- 
ticipation by civilian departments. 

The OKW instructions were translated by the army quartermaster-general 
into ‘Special Provisions for the Administration of the Occupied Territories of 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg’.'” These were signed by Brauchitsch 
personally and passed on to army groups and army HQs on 6 November. The 
Army High Command emphasized the rules of international law, which were 
‘to be observed strictly in all cases’. As Hitler insisted on an early attack, the 
army command furnished the troops with the text of a first decree on the pos- 
session of arms and regulated the composition of the administrative bodies. 
The armies were to set up their field and municipal Kommandanturen, 
suitably strengthened with new staff, as administrative agencies in their rear 
areas until such time as it seemed worthwhile to establish army group admin- 
istrative areas; the army groups would provide their own territorial infrastruc- 
ture and organize the agencies under Oberfeldkommandanturen at provincial 
level. Army Group B HQ, in particular, supplied the quartermaster-general 
with proposals for implementation directives. To this end, on 5 November it 
established a working party under Eggert Reeder, the Regierungsprasident of 
Cologne, charged with the task of drawing also on the experience of the occu- 
pation administration in Belgium during the First World War.'” This commis- 
sion was later joined also by a representative of Army Group A, to ensure 
uniform planning by both army groups. 

The repeated short-term postponement of the date of attack and the long 
pause in military operations enabled the quartermaster-general, with the assis- 
tance of the army groups, to make even more thorough preparations for the 


1 OKW/WFA No. 199/39 g.Kdos. Chefs., 4 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 4/v. 581; De Jonghe, Hitler 
en het politieke lot, i. 22. 

7) Memo OKW/WEFAIL IV, 31 Oct. 1939 betr. Verwaltung der besetzten Gebiete Luxemburgs, 
Belgiens und Hollands [Administration of the occupied territories of Luxemburg, Belgium, and 
Holland], BA-MA RW 4/v. 508. 

‘7 Contained in BA-MA H 28/372. 
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occupation administrations to be employed in the west. He assigned the envis- 
aged administration experts to the military administration staffs of Army 
Groups A and B, the military administration departments of the Oberfeld- 
kommandanturen, and the military administration groups of the Feldkom- 
mandanturen; these experts were to be called up after the opening of the attack 
and be given the status and service designations appropriate to their em- 
ployment as war administration officials, together with a special uniform.'™“ 
Direction of the administration at Army Group A was assumed by 
Ministerialdirektor Turner and at Army Group B by Regierungsprasident 
Reeder.'” 

The army quartermaster-general remained largely untroubled by interfer- 
ence in his planning. Army High Command merely observed that the admin- 
istrative directives placed too much emphasis on sparing the civilian 
population: the primary task of an occupation administration was to safeguard 
the interests of the Wehrmacht and the security of the troops.'’° The 
quartermaster-general’s staff had been augmented by the appointment of an 
administration expert and an economic expert, who managed to harmonize 
the army’s interests with the demands of the general plenipotentiaries for 
Reich administration and for the economy, thereby neutralizing the Reich 
ministry of the interior, the Reich ministry for economic affairs, and the 
commissioner for the Four-year Plan. A ‘Special Staff I Wi’ under State 
Secretary Hans Posse of the Reich ministry for economic affairs served the 
quartermaster-general for the elaboration of the working guidelines in the 
economic sector.'’’ The Army General Staff was thus in a strong position to 
block unwanted interference, e.g. by the currency-control office. Reports to 
the effect that the Reich ministry of food was also concerning itself with the 
occupation of Belgium and Holland, or that Himmler was setting up special- 
action squads and police battalions, having already appointed his representa- 
tives for the occupied western territories, did not alarm the Army General 
Staff. At the end of January Hitler confirmed the exclusion of civilian agencies 
from the preparations for the military administration.'”* By mid-January the 
quartermaster-general had assembled the administrative instructions so far 


‘74 The war administration officials were given the uniforms of civilian Wehrmacht officials, but 
with a distinctive light-grey collar-patch and a bluish-grey collar lining. War administration heads 
and deputy heads, who ranked equal with a general, had light-grey lapels on their greatcoats: 
Umbreit, Militarbefehlshaber, 2-3. 

3 OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu. (I B/Qu 2) No. 47/39 g.Kdos. Chefs., 19 Nov. 1939, Sonderbes- 
timmungen fiir die Verwaltung und Befriedung der besetzten Gebiete Hollands, Belgiens und Lux- 
emburgs (II. Angelegenheit) [Special provisions for the administration and pacification of the 
occupied territories of Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg (2nd matter)], BA-MA RH 6/3. 

© Letter OKW/WFA/Abt. L No. 22019/40 g.Kdos. Chefs. to the quartermaster-general, 13 Jan. 
1940, betr. Richtlinien fiir Militarverwaltung [Guidelines for military administration], BA-MA RW 
4/v. 581. 
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issued, and yet to be amplified, in a file on ‘Military Administration’ and had 
them approved by Hitler and the Wehrmacht High Command. At the begin- 
ning of March there appeared another collection, “The Economy’, containing 
Posse’s guidelines and the texts of first decrees. Simultaneously the Army High 
Command once more compiled the most important provisions.’ 

The staff of the occupation administration were briefed on their future tasks 
by management games, with the result that the army was generally far better 
prepared for the exercise of its executive powers than during the occupation of 
parts of Czechoslovakia and Poland. Shortly before the opening of the attack 
Hitler, as expected, extended the commander-in-chief’s authority to exercise 
executive power in the operations area to Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, and 
France.'®° 

The contents of the memoranda intended for the governments in Brussels, 
The Hague, and Luxemburg would have justified a dispensation with any form 
of occupation administration. As in the case of Denmark and Norway, the new 
victims of Hitler’s warfare were guaranteed their sovereignty and integrity. The 
Germans had hoped, at least with regard to the Netherlands, that a Danish- 
style arrangement might be reached, with the government in The Hague 
accepting the demands of the Reich. However, after the declarations of the 
Belgian and Dutch governments on 10 May, that they regarded themselves as 
being in a state of war with Germany, the need for any special treatment of 
Holland disappeared. As planned, the Kommandanturen followed the fighting 
forces into the occupied territory and assumed the occupation administration 
at local level, until such time as major regions and entire national territories 
could be assigned to the army groups for military administration. 

The situation in Luxemburg was at first confused. Sixteenth Army 
command, to whose theatre of operations the land belonged, had initially been 
instructed to place the Grand Duchess under German protection and make 
contact with the government.'*! However, she and most members of the gov- 
ernment succeeded in escaping across the French frontier. Secretary-General 
Albert Wehrer, just like the Danish government a month earlier, at first 
protested against German violation of the country’s neutrality but then, as the 
holder of governmental power, placed himself at the Germans’ disposal. On 
the advice of Major-General Otto Gullmann, the competent Oberfeldkom- 
mandant, he got the Luxemburg chamber of deputies to grant him full powers 


™ Memo OKH/GenStdH/GenQu I B/Qu 2 No. 98/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 3 Apr. 1940, Besondere 
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to do so.'*? From 16 May onwards Wehrer was the head of a newly formed gov- 
ernment commission, and the military authorities agreed to recognize him as 
the authorized representative of the Luxemburg government. 

Whereas the quartermaster-general of the army proposed that Luxemburg 
should not be treated as an enemy country but should, like Denmark, be kept 
on a loose rein,'®* the Reich foreign minister—assuredly in agreement with 
Hitler—decided that Luxemburg was to be numbered among the enemy coun- 
tries. On the pretext that the Grand Duchess had made anti-German remarks 
in France, Ribbentrop rejected any preferential treatment for the country.'** 
Wehrer was to be regarded merely as the representative of local authorities, as 
a man with whom the military administration might discuss details. Luxem- 
burg’s future destiny was not to be ‘prejudiced by any German measures of 
whatever kind’. The German legation was withdrawn and the Luxemburg 
government commission was downgraded to an ‘administrative commission’. 
Attempts by Luxemburg to form a new national government through the 
creation of a national party and to install the Grand Duke Heir Apparent, who 
had also escaped, as the head of state were unsuccessful.'*’ Following the relo- 
cation of Oberfeldkommandantur 520, Feldkommandantur 515 under Colonel 
Schumacher became responsible for Luxemburg as of 25 May. On 4 June the 
country came under the command authority of the military administration in 
Brussels. 

The assurances in the German memorandum of 10 May proved to be empty 
promises. Nor was the population’s calm reaction to the German invasion duly 
acknowledged. On 25 July the Koblenz Gauleiter Gustav Simon, as head of the 
civil administration, assumed executive power in Luxemburg in place of the 
Feldkommandant.'® For a short period Simon came under the military com- 
mander in Brussels. In actual fact he assumed his activities only after Hitler on 
2 August had placed him directly at his own command'®’ and had restricted 
the authority of the military commander to the exercise of military sovereign 
powers. Luxemburg was thereby eliminated from military administration. In 
the Reich ministry of the interior State Secretary Stuckart resumed direction 
of a central agency responsible for the unification of the measures intended by 
the various Reich authorities in Luxemburg, Alsace, and Lorraine. From 20 
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August 1940 onwards this region was no longer part of the army’s operations 
area. 

In the Netherlands, following the capitulation on 15 May of the Dutch com- 
mander-in-chief, General Henri Gerard Winkelman, the question of a durable 
native German administration became acute. The Army High Command 
decided to appoint a military commander and chose the deputy commanding 
general of Military District IV, Dresden, Infantry General Alexander Baron 
von Falkenhausen, who had been recalled to active service. He was known to 
be exceedingly critical of the National Socialist regime, he had arranged for 
the Belgian government to be warned of the intended German attack, and he 
had to be regarded as a representative of the German military opposition. His 
person thus held out hopes of the rights of an occupying power being exercised 
in conformity with international law. The quartermaster-general, Major- 
General Eugen Miiller,'** had requested Falkenhausen to report to him at his 
headquarters in Giessen on 13 May and there briefed him on his new tasks.'*° 
Falkenhausen, invested with the status and rank of an army commander, was 
instructed to ensure the demobilization and disbandment of the Dutch army, 
pacify the country, and establish the military administration in the Netherlands 
in those parts of Belgium already occupied by Army Group B. For that purpose 
a military headquarters staff and Reeder’s military administration staff were 
placed under his command, as well as the Kommandanturen and occupation 
troops employed until then. Falkenhausen had a conference with the military 
administration staff in Dusseldorf on 16 May, and on 17 May was informed at 
army group headquarters that, according to a report from Keitel of the 
previous day, Hitler had already envisaged a civil administration for the 
Netherlands under Reich Minister Seyf-Inquart, Frank’s deputy in the Gov- 
ernment-General. A conversation with the army commander-in-chief brought 
no clarification of the situation; Brauchitsch had signed the order installing 
Falkenhausen on 16 May.'*° Army Group B, to which he was subordinate until 
further notice, was to determine the date of his assumption of command. 

By appointing Falkenhausen the army commander-in-chief had by no 
means exceeded his authority. But he had underestimated Hitler’s interest and 
that of the civilian Reich authorities in achieving a political orientation of the 
occupation administrations whenever—as in Holland with the flight of the 
queen and the government—a favourable opportunity offered itself. Not only 
had the Party and the SS begun to stir,'*! but Goring, all-powerful in economic 
matters, wanted to persuade Hitler ‘that the military administration previously 


188 He was relieved in this function by his chief of staff, Maj.-Gen. Wagner, on I Oct. 1940. 
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envisaged for Holland must absolutely be transformed into a civil adminis- 
tration’.'°* He used the opportunity to ensure for himself the right to issue 
directives to the Reich commissioner. The close co-operation between the 
quartermaster-general and the civilian economic departments during the 
planning phase had thus not paid off. Brauchitsch, informed by Keitel on 17 
May, had to instruct Falkenhausen not to enter his sphere of command for 
the time being. The following day Hitler appointed Himmler’s protégé Seyf- 
Inquart, who had asked for a ‘front command’, to be Reich commissioner for 
the occupied Dutch territories,'*? but for a brief transition period left execu- 
tive power for that region in the hands of the army commander-in-chief. After 
that, because of Holland’s great importance to the Luftwaffe, Air General 
Friedrich Christian Christiansen as Wehrmacht commander had to exercise 
military sovereign rights and represent the interests of the armed forces wis-a- 
vis the Reich Commissioner, who was competent for the implementation of 
military requests in the civilian sphere; the army commander reported directly 
to Hitler. The fighting units of the three Wehrmacht services came under 
Christiansen’s command only in a territorial respect, as well as temporarily in 
the event of a surprise threat to his territory. Responsibility for the army for- 
mations lay with a ‘commander of army troops in the Netherlands’, who was 
directly subordinated to the commander-in-chief of the army; initially this was 
Lieutenant-General Alfred Streccius. 

Sey-Inquart’s authority matched that of Terboven in Norway. As a guardian 
of ‘Reich interests’ he exercised supreme governmental powers in the civil 
sphere, he could legislate by decree, he had German police forces available to 
him, and he could use the native authorities to implement his tasks. The Reich 
commissioner came immediately under Hitler. 

After Sey8-Inquart had collected his letter of appointment, made out the 
previous day, from the Fithrer’s headquarters on 19 May, Falkenhausen was 
reinstalled as director of the (already functioning) military administration in 
the occupied Dutch and Belgian territories and subordinated to Army Group 
B.'** On 20 May he made contact in the The Hague with the native adminis- 
tration, which was beginning to reorganize under the Dutch commander-in- 
chief General Winkelman, who was invested with all the authority of the queen 
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and the government. At midday on 29 May Falkenhausen reluctantly had to 
cede his responsibilities to Sey8-Inquart, who had arrived in The Hague after 
a second audience at the Ftthrer’s headquarters and, referring to an instruction 
from Hitler and the agreement of the army commander-in-chief, insisted on a 
rapid transfer. The authority granted to Brauchitsch for the exercise of execu- 
tive power in the Netherlands was simultaneously revoked. At the beginning of 
July the country was removed from the army’s operations area. 

Thus, a second occupied territory had been withdrawn from the responsi- 
bility of the army. By his decision Hitler had not infringed domestic German 
law; the Army High Command, however, which, in view of existing plans and 
Hitler’s concessions, had not expected such a development, regarded the event 
as an indication of the ‘utter dishonesty of our top leaders’.'°’ This was just a 
case of letting off steam: there was no way for the OKH to make representa- 
tions to Hitler about the ruthless treatment meted out to it. Falkenhausen 
believed he could see evidence that the Dutch themselves were regretting the 
end of military administration.'*° He was probably not far wrong, for as late as 
1943 representatives of the Dutch resistance suggested to German opposition 
figures, who had met in the Kreisau district, that after a change of regime 
in the Reich Falkenhausen should, for a transitional period, be placed in 
command in the Netherlands.'*’ On 22 May 1940 Hitler had appointed 
Brigadefiihrer Hanns Albin Rauter, an Austrian, senior SS and police leader in 
the Netherlands; as commissioner-general for security he also belonged to the 
office of the Reich commissioner. For the posts of commissioner-general for 
administration and justice and commissioner-general for economic affairs 
and finance Seyf-Inquart had chosen two Austrian compatriots, Friedrich 
Wimmer and Hans Fischbéck, while the post of commissioner-general (special 
duties) for political affairs was entrusted, on Martin Bormann’s proposal, to 
the ambitious Oberdienstleiter Fritz Schmidt. As an occupied territory the 
Netherlands no longer came under the competence of the German foreign 
ministry, which was still represented in The Hague by a kind of observer, 
Minister Otto Bene. He reported direct to the Reich commissioner. 

With this heterogeneous staff, in which individual commissioners-general 
were attaining ever greater independence, Seyf-Inquart initially endeavoured 
to pursue a political line which, in tune with Hitler’s intention, would at first 
allow the Netherlands, in view of their colonies, to retain their autonomous 
status, while winning over the ‘kindred-blood’ population for a long-term close 
attachment to the Reich through considerate treatment. The favourably 
situated port of Rotterdam alone could be of incalculable value to the pro- 
jected Greater Reich. With his generally cautious programme of initially 
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making the ‘economic attachment of the Netherlands to the Reich appear as 
the expression of the will of the Dutch nation’!** Sey8-Inquart soon came into 
conflict with Himmler, who was striving for a speedy inclusion of the 
‘Germanic’ country in the Greater German Reich and for that purpose was 
seeking allies among the radical groups of Dutch collaborators. 

Less ‘considerate’ was the treatment that National Socialist Germany 
accorded to Belgium. Even before the fighting was over Hitler decided, by 
Decree of 18 May 1940, that the formerly German regions of Eupen and 
Malmédy, as well as the former condominium of Moresnet, would be detached 
from Belgium and incorporated into the German administrative district of 
Aachen.’*? On 1 June the ministry of the interior, as the central authority for 
the reunification of Eupen—Malmédy with the Reich, decreed the extension of 
Reich administration to the annexed territory and the forward shift of German 
customs inspection.”” For the time being a police boundary still ran along the 
old Reich frontier. The ministry of the interior, charged with the delineation of 
the new frontier, ensured that the former Reich territory was rounded up gen- 
erously. Over 200km.’ of old Belgian territory with a population of 20,000, 
partly German-speaking, was likewise additionally incorporated into the Reich 
as of I June, following an internal, witherto temporary, redefinition of the 
Reich frontier.””’ Belgium in 1940 lost altogether just under 1,300km.’ of its 
state territory, with 89,000 inhabitants, most of whom welcomed their return 
to the German Reich.”” In February 1941 new claims were put forward to the 
ministry of the interior by Josef Grohé, the Gauleiter of Cologne—Aachen.”” 
‘In view of the as yet unclarified position of the Reich vis-a-vis Belgium’, 
however, Hitler rejected the application for the incorporation of twelve local- 
ities with 15,000 inhabitants. By 1 September 1940 Reich law had been intro- 
duced in the annexed territory. The inhabitants were to be granted German 
citizenship either definitively or provisionally, and from February 1941 they 
were represented in the Reichstag. 


198 First report by Sey8-Inquart on the situation and developments in the occupied Dutch ter- 
ritories during the period 29 May-19 July 1940, Nbg. Doc. PS-997, IMT xxvi. 413; Jong, Het 
Koninkrijk, iv/1. 444; Hirschfeld, Fremdherrschaft und Kollaboration, 39. 

1° Erla® des Filhrers und Reichskanzlers tiber die Wiedervereinigung der Gebiete von Eupen, 
Malmedy und Moresnet mit dem Deutschen Reich [Ordinance of the Fuhrer and Reich chancel- 
lor on the reunification of the territories of Eupen, Malmédy, and Moresnet with the German 
Reich], 18 May 1940, RGBI. (1940), i. 777; Scharer, Deutsche Annexionspolitik, 57. 

00 Urgent letter from the Reich minister of the interior to the supreme Reich authorities, 25 
May 1940, BA R 43 II/641; urgent letter of the Reich minister of the interior I 440/40-1933, 29 May 
1940, BA R 18/5380. 

201 _W. Wagner, Belgien, 132-33 De Jonghe, Hitler en het politieke lot, i. 44; Scharer, Deutsche 
Annexionspolitik, 79-80, 86. 

202 Scharer, Deutsche Annexionspolitik, 33, 37. 

203 Letter from Reich minister of the interior I West 115/41-5004 to the Reich minister and head 
of the Reich chancellery, 22 Feb. 1941, betr. Neufestlegung der Grenze im Gebiet von Eupen, 
Malmedy und Moresnet [Redelineation of the frontier in the area of Eupen, Malmédy, and 
Moresnet], BA R 43 II/1404a; W. Wagner, Belgien, 225-6; Scharer, Deutsche Annexionspolitik, 84-5 
(quotation). 
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On 30 May Falkenhausen had moved to Brussels with his staffs, shortly after 
King Leopold III had surrendered as commander-in-chief of the Belgian 
forces. By then the whole of the country was occupied. In order to unify the 
occupation regime, Luxemburg and the southern Belgian regions, until then 
under Army Group A, were subordinated to Falkenhausen on 4 June. His 
sphere of command extended also to northern France, which initially, with 
effect from I June, had been assigned to the only stable military administration 
in Brussels.* As ‘military commander in Belgium and northern France’, 
Falkenhausen from the start reported directly to the army commander-in-chief 
and was responsible for military and police security within his command. In 
the exercise of executive power he was responsible for the administration of 
Belgium and northern France, more especially for the economic utilization of 
the occupied territories. To this end he had at his disposal a command staff 
(Major Bodo von Harbou), an administration staff (Kriegsverwaltungschef 
Reeder) and a senior quartermaster (Colonel Alfred Baentsch, after I 
November 1940 Colonel Friedrich August Weinknecht). 

The area of northern France administered from Brussels was restricted on 
13 June to the départements Nord and Pas-de-Calais. This separation, ‘ini- 
tially’ effected on purely practical considerations,” continued even after the 
appointment of military commanders for other parts of France. Ultimately this 
arrangement favoured Hitler’s intention to move the Reich frontier further to 
the west; it was also in striking agreement with the war aims formulated, 
among others, by German heavy industry and the National Liberal Party 
during the First World War.*”° The establishment of a prohibition line right 
across eastern France,’ running from the Swiss frontier to the Somme 
estuary, which included the two départements with their important ports and 
their industry in the exclusion zone, represented a first step in that direction. 
Hitler’s expert on the new western frontier, Stuckart, therefore also introduced 
political considerations to justify departures from the original intention of 
aligning the competence of the occupation regimes along the country’s own 
administrative boundaries. 

The separation of the highly industrialized départements, which were 
administered from Lille by Oberfeldkommandantur 670 under Lieutenant- 
General Heinrich Niehoff, certainly represented a considerable economic 


204 Teletype OKH/GenStdH/GenQu (I B) No. 12932/40 to H.Gr. A/O. Qu., 30 May 1940, BA- 
MA RH tog 1/219; OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/I B No. 12771/40, 31 May 1940 betr. Militarverwaltung 
in den besetzten belgischen, luxemburgischen und franzésischen Gebieten [Military adminis- 
tration in the occupied Belgian, Luxemburgian, and French territories], ibid.; OKH/ 
GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1. St.) (II) No. 2735/40 g., 15 June 1940, betr. Militarbefehlshaber in Belgien 
und Nordfrankreich [Military commander in Belgium and northern France], BA-MA RH 2/v. 473; 
on Belgium and northern France generally Rich, War Aims, ii. 170 ff.; De Jonghe, Hitler en het poli- 
tieke lot, i. 43. 

205 Teletype OKH/GenStdH/GenQu (I B) No. 12932/40 to H.Gr. A, 30 May 1940, BA-MA RH 
19 I/219. 

208 See Wende, Belgische Frage, 41, 43. 

07 See Map I.11.5 and sect. I.1I.4 at n. 484. 
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TABLE I.11.4. Structure of the Authority of the Reich Commissioner for the 
Occupied Netherlands Territories, as of Late Summer 1941 


Reich Commissioner: Reich Minister Dr Sey-Inquart 


Praesidium General Commissariat for General Commissariat for Administration 
department Security: Senior SS and and Justice: General Commissioner Dr 
Police Leader SS Dr Wimmer 
Gruppenfithrer Rauter Central Department for General Affairs 
Commander of regular police Legislation and decree gazette 


Constitutional law, general administrative 
organization, administrative procedures, 
and jurisprudence 
Waffen SS Netherlands personnel matters 
Netherlands Volunteer Legion Archival matters 
Translation bureau 
Central Department for the Interior 
Domestic administration 
Public health 
Veterinary matters 
Matters concerning German citizens 


Central Department for Education and 
Churches 
Netherlands educational matters 
Youth care 
German schools 
Churches 


Central Department for Justice 
Netherlands justice 
Clemency matters 
German jurisdiction 


Central Department for Science, Popular 
Education, and Culture 
Science, popular education, and culture 
Legal matters 
Cultural exchanges 


Commander of security police 
and SS security service 
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General Commissioner for Finance 
and Economy: Minister (retd.) 
Dr Fischb6éck 


Armaments Inspectorate Belgium 
Trade and industry 
Main centre for orders 


Central Department for the Economy 
Economic control centre and 
Aryanization 
Enemy assets 
Organization of trade and industry 
Insurance 
Currency management 


Department for Credits 
Department for Pricing 


Section for Special Economic 
Matters 


Central Department for Food and 
Agriculture 
Agricultural produce 
Distribution and marketing 


Department of Forestry and Timber 


Central Department for Finance 
Property and transport taxes 
Customs duties and consumer 
taxes 
Netherlands budget, money 
matters 
Domains, other matters 


Central Department for Social 
Administration 
Manpower employment 
Labour law, social constitution, 
wages policy, and labour protection 
Social insurance 


Central Department for Transport 
Commissioner for maritime and 
inland shipping 
Postal and telecommunications 
Railways and general affairs of the 
Dutch Ministry for Waterways 
Highway plenipotentiary 
Local transport plenipotentiary 


Section for Building Management 
Section for Accommodation and 
Settlements 


The Regional Representative of the 
Reich Minister for Arms and 
Ammunition 


The Representative of the General 
Representative for Motor Transport 
Netherlands, field agency 
Amsterdam 


General Commissioner (special 


duties): 
Oberdienstleiter the 
Schmidt 


Central Department 
for Political 
Development 
Labour service 
Tutelage centre 
Information 
Training 
Inspectorate I and II 
International 
organizations 
Youth 


Central Department 
for Popular 
Enlightenment and 
Propaganda 
Forces welfare 
Active propaganda 
Press 
Culture (film, 
literature) 

Radio 
Culture 


Cities 


Central Department for 
Organization 
Associations 
Welfare 


Economic matters 


Department for 
Employees’ and 
Employers’ 
Associations 

Section for Cultural 
Exchanges 


Section for Sport 


Section for Publishing 
Representatives of the 


Provinces 


Reich Commissioner for 


Drenthe 

Frisia 
Gelderland 
Groningen 
Limburg 
North Brabant 
North Holland 
Overijssel 
South Holland 
Utrecht 
Zeeland 


Amsterdam 
Rotterdam 
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strengthening of the Brussels command-sphere. But it also gave rise to con- 
tinuous protests by the French government in Vichy, which was concerned 
about the maintenance of the integrity of the state and could not therefore 
accept this arrangement. There were, moreover, separatist tendencies in 
northern France, stirred up by the ‘Vlaamsch Verbond van Frankrijk’”® of the 
Abbé Jean-Marie Gantois, which might serve as an additional pretext for the 
separation of western Flanders from France. Dissatisfaction was also voiced by 
the military administration in Paris, which found itself short of the production 
of the département Nord for its own economic sphere. Hitler, having post- 
poned a comprehensive territorial reorganization in the west until after the end 
of the war, viewed the separation between the spheres of the military com- 
manders in Paris and Brussels mainly as a means of applying pressure on the 
Vichy government to ensure its good behaviour. Now and again it seemed that 
this arbitrary separation of administrative regions was still on the table in 
exchange for further French concessions. However, right up to the end of the 
occupation Hitler, despite continuous French objections, saw no reason to give 
up that bargaining counter. 

Even before the Belgian surrender Himmler had urged Hitler to go for an 
‘overall solution of the Belgian problem’. But his repeated proposals for the 
appointment of a Reich commissioner for Belgium did not meet with success. 
It is possible that Hitler, who was still hoping for an arrangement with Britain, 
wished to avoid anything that might be interpreted as an intended annexation. 
Some part was no doubt also played by the practical requirements of the 
military operations against France—with Belgium as a hub for supplies—as 
well as consideration for the German army command and for the Belgian king, 
who, unlike the monarchs of Luxemburg and the Netherlands, had not gone 
into exile and was held prisoner at the palace of Laeken. As a symbol of the 
state’s integrity and of the state power (albeit now dormant), as well as because 
of his kinship with the Italian royal house, he made it difficult for Hitler to 
dispose arbitrarily over the conquered country. The military administration, as 
a relatively unobjectionable form of occupation regime, therefore helped to 
keep all options open for the future. 

This, however, was a controversial policy. On 25 June 1940 an envoy of the 
Hamburg Gauleiter Karl Kaufmann appeared in Brussels to announce his 
chief’s nomination as Reich commissioner for Belgium;”” other Reich author- 
ities, too, would have preferred decisive action in the country from the outset. 
Thus, the Brussels military administration had to fight ceaselessly for its exis- 
tence. Initially it had benefited from the circumstance that Belgium and 
northern France were to serve as a springboard for a landing in England and 
that military concerns therefore enjoyed clear priority. Besides, the military 
administration could point to successes in the enforcement of German 


208 Dejonghe, ‘Mouvement séparatiste’. 
209 Mil. Befh. in Belgien und Nordfrankreich/Ia, KTB, 25 June 1940, BA-MA RW 36/2. 
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MAP 1.11.5. Plans for a New German Western Frontier (Based on Information of the 
Armistice Commission) 
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economic demands. Finally, the military commander and his administration 
head Reeder would be able, for their part, to safeguard the Reich’s interests,”’° 
though they wished to proceed cautiously in confronting the Belgians with the 
idea of a ‘new order’ and sought first of all to create a climate of confidence. 
But as early as the beginning of June 1940 Hitler had indicated a different 
solution: appointment of a Reich commissioner for the Flemish part of the 
country and hence the limitation of the Brussels military administration to 
the Walloon region and northern France.”!’ Although in July he agreed that the 
military commander could ‘until further notice’ administer his zone,*’? he 
returned to his idea after the attack on the Soviet Union?!’ and did not allow 
the Wehrmacht High Command, which advised against a change of the status 
quo, to dissuade him. The OKW, like the Commander West, wanted to see the 
unity of the operations area preserved in the event of an enemy landing; it also 
feared detrimental political consequences from a reorganization of the French 
département Nord, and was anxious about harmful effects on the economic 
exploitation of the western territories. Hitler nevertheless instructed the head 
of the Reich chancellery to prepare a decree on the appointment of Gauleiter 
Grohé as Reich Commissioner or civil administration head. At the same time, 
Hitler ordered an evaluation of the question of whether it would be useful to 
appoint Grohé for the Walloon area of the country only and place the Flemish 
region under the Reich Commissioner in the Netherlands. This idea did not 
appeal to the Reich ministry of the interior, which voiced similar misgivings to 
those of the Wehrmacht High Command, and moreover saw a disadvantage in 
the creation of a Greater Netherlands region. Stuckart pleaded for the transfer 
of Falkenhausen’s entire sphere to civil administration, including the French 
département Nord, which continued to be a useful bargaining counter. Special 
importance was attached in this discussion, which dragged on for several 
months, to the position of the Four-year Plan at the beginning of 1942; this 
authority warned against any measures which might lead to a decline in the 
performance of Belgium’s economy, which had become indispensable to the 
Reich. The Reich chancellery was in no hurry to clear up the still unresolved 
questions. SS-Gruppenfiihrer Gottlob Berger, head of the SS central office, on 
the other hand endeavoured to win his Reich leader over to the idea of appoint- 
ing a ‘representative of the Fuhrer’, proposing Terboven,”’* who was said to 


710 Letter from Falkenhausen to OKH, 26 June 1940, BA-MA RW 36/6. 

211 Minute of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/Chef Kdo. Stab, 4 June 
1940, of a conference with Lt.-Col. Hermann Bohme of the OKW, BA-MA RW 36/68; W. Wagner, 
Belgien, 158. 

712 Letter Chef OKW No. 1330/40 g.Kdos. Chefs. to ObdH, 14 July 1940 (copy), BA-MA RW 
36/35; OKH/GenStdH/GenQu./I B (V) No. 2169/40 g.Kdos., 20 July 1940, betr. Politische 
Entwicklung in Belgien—Behandlung des K6nigs [Political developments in Belgium—treatment 
of the king] (copy), BA-MA RW 36/6. 

213 W7. Wagner, Belgien, 235 ff.; Kwiet, Reichskommissariat, 64 ff. 

14 Letter from Berger to Himmler, 21 Oct. 1942 betr. Staf De Clercq, BA, NS 19 neu/1983; 
Kwiet, Reichskommissariat, 67-8 n. 112. 
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DIAGRAM L.1.2. Structure of Military Administration in Belgium and Northern France, as of November 1941 
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have become weary of his task in Norway—initially for a Reich Gau ‘Flanders’, 
to be followed by a Gau ‘Wallonia’. Hitler, however, had meanwhile lost sight 
of this matter, and thus the military administration in Belgium and northern 
France remained in place until July 1944. Its replacement, then decreed by a 
civil administration under Grohé as Reich commissioner, was at that time 
politically and militarily pointless. 

Unlike the formerly neutral countries, which, contrary to all the assurances 
of 10 May 1940, were to be absorbed into the German sphere of dominion, no 
comparable intentions existed for France, with the exception of some marginal 
areas. For the military administration of the occupied parts of the country the 
Army High Command on 12 June 1940 appointed General von Bockelberg 
‘military commander in Paris’; his area of command was to be limited to the 
capital with the départements Seine, Seine-et-Oise, and Seine-et-Marne.””” 
Three days later OKH instructed him to assume his post at once, which he 
did on 16 June. Initially Bockelberg came under Army Group B, but from 20 
July he reported direct to the commander-in-chief of the army and had the 
military administration staff of Kriegsverwaltungschef Turner assigned to him. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hans Seidel was chosen to be chief of his command staff. 
Lieutenant-General Kurt von Briesen, commanding the 30th Infantry 
Division, was, for the time being, appointed Commandant of Paris. 

For six northern French départements the Army High Command on 13 
June appointed a ‘military commander in France’ with headquarters at Com- 
piégne.”’® In this way it hoped to provide a new post for Colonel-General 
Blaskowitz, who assumed office on 17 June. Blaskowitz had fallen out of 
favour with Hitler after protesting against the ethnic policy in the Govern- 
ment-General, and for that reason was replaced towards the end of May as 
commander of Ninth Army. State Secretary Posse became his chief of admin- 
istration, while Major-General Helge Auleb with the senior quartermaster 
department of Army Group A formed the command staff. Blaskowitz, to 
whom the départements Somme, Oise, Seine-Inférieure, Aisne, Ardennes, and 
Marne were assigned, answered directly to the commander-in-chief of the 
army. 

Only after the German-French armistice had come into effect?!” did the 
Army High Command provide for a definitive regulation. On 30 June General 
Streccius, as ‘chief of military administration in France’, assumed executive 
power throughout the occupied French territory with the exception of Alsace- 


215 OKH/GenStdH/Gen Qu/I B No. 14137/40, 12 June 1940, betr. Militarbefehlshaber in Paris 
[Military commander in Paris], BA-MA RW 35/211; on France under German occupation see 
Jackel, Frankreich; Umbreit, Militarbefehlshaber; Rich, War Aims, ii. 197 ff. 

216 OKH/GenStdH/Gen Qu/ I B No. 13999/40, 13 June 1940, betr. Militérverwaltung in 
Frankreich (ausgenommen die Departements Nord und Pas de Calais) [Military administration 
in France (excepting the départements Nord and Pas-de-Calais)], BA-MA RW 35/211. 

217 See Germany and the Second World War, ii. 313 ff. 
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Lorraine and the two northern départements.”’® This designation was moti- 
vated by the intention of the army commander-in-chief to reserve to himself, 
as the military commander, control over the most important occupied terri- 
tory. Geographical proximity—the Army General Staff had temporarily estab- 
lished itself at Fontainebleau—made such an arrangement possible. Streccius 
received from Blaskowitz his command staff, from whose leadership Major- 
General Auleb was relieved by Speidel after barely two months, and an admin- 
istration staff headed by Kriegsverwaltungschef Jonathan Schmid. Territorially 
he was in command of three Oberfeldkommandanturen aligned with the 
command areas of Army Groups A, B, and C, as well as the three d¢partements 
of the Paris metropolitan area, which were administered by Streccius direct 
and in which Bockelberg still held military command powers for a brief 
transitional period. On 1 March 1941 these départements were placed under a 
‘Commandant of Greater Paris’. At the intermediate and lower levels admin- 
istrative supervision and guidance were in the hands of Feldkommandanturen 
and Ortskommandanturen. On 7 July the Oberfeldkommandanturen were 
renamed ‘military administration districts’. When the Army General Staff 
transferred back to the Reich and Field Marshal von Rundstedt was appointed 
Commander West, Streccius was replaced on 26 October 1940 by General Otto 
von Sttlpnagel, whose designation was ‘military commander in France’. Sub- 
ordinated to him was a ‘senior quartermaster France’, who was responsible for 
supplies to all army forces in the country. 

The military commander, who, as was customary, reported directly to the 
commander-in-chief of the army and on whose behalf he exercised executive 
power, was certainly an important, but by no means the only, representative of 
the occupying power in occupied France. He was mainly responsible for exec- 
utive supervision of the administration, for the economic utilization of the 
occupied part of the country, and for the maintenance of internal security. 
Political issues, on the other hand, unless handled at an even higher level, came 
within the competence of the German embassy. The fact that in the unoccu- 
pied part of France, in the spa of Vichy, a French government continued 
to exist gave the German foreign ministry an opportunity to exert greater 
influence on the shaping of Franco-German relations. Ribbentrop’s specialist 
on France, Otto Abetz, had his office in Paris; unlike the other ambassadors, 
he was not accredited to the French government, and he succeeded within a 
short time in gaining a wide scope of activity at the expense of other agencies. 
However, his plans for a close attachment of France to Germany as the leading 
power—an arrangement that could have been realized only at the price of 
major concessions to the vanquished country—found only intermittent favour 


218 ObdH/GenStdH/Gen Qu No. 15530/40, 26 June 1940, betr. Militarverwaltung in den beset- 
zten franz6sischen Gebieten [Military administration in the occupied French territories], BA-MA 
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Militaérverwaltung in Frankreich [Service instruction for the head of military administration in 
France], BA-MA RW 35/709. 
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with Hitler. The German dictator was profoundly distrustful of the French; he 
inclined more towards a permanent subjection of the ‘traditional enemy’ than 
towards any kind of partnership—an arrangement he would have preferred to 
have with Britain. 

Issues of military policy, in so far as they were not dealt with by direct talks 
between the Wehrmacht High Command and French government representa- 
tives, came within the purview of the German armistice commission in Wies- 
baden. Its task was to clarify all problems arising from the armistice treaty of 
22 June 1940, but it developed increasingly into a clearing-house for all matters 
raised by one side or the other, with no limitation of subject. The armistice 
commission came under the Wehrmacht High Command, but was headed by 
Infantry General Carl Heinrich von Stilpnagel (after 14 February 1941 by 
Lieutenant-General (Special Duties) Oskar Vogl), a representative of the Army 
High Command. The Vichy government had to send a deputation to Wies- 
baden, as well as to Turin, which had been chosen as the seat of an Italian 
armistice commission. Italy had secured for herself a narrow occupation zone 
on her western frontier, with Menton as the only town of any size. Surveillance 
of such forces as were still permitted, and of the armaments industry in the 
unoccupied zone and in North Africa, was shared by German and Italian 
control authorities.”!° For the regulation of economic relations between 
Germany and France a special body was established, the ‘armistice delegation 
for the economy’, staffed by representatives of the German departments con- 
cerned. It was headed by Minister Johannes Hemmen; he came under the 
foreign ministry and received his instructions from the trade policy committee. 

Military administration in France extended also to the British Channel 
Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, and Alderney, which had been occupied at 
the end of June and beginning of July 1940. Feldkommandantur 515 in St 
Helier confined itself to supervising the largely autonomous native adminis- 
tration of the islands,””° which Hitler had no intention of returning to Britain 
after the end of the war.””' A military administration was envisaged also in the 
event of a landing in England. In the summer of 1940 a special staff was assem- 
bled in northern France, who prepared for that task until the abandonment of 
Operation Seel6éwe [Sea Lion]. A number of Kommandanturen were also held 
in readiness. 


(h) Yugoslavia and Greece 


The south-east European countries of Yugoslavia and Greece, which Hitler 
ordered the Wehrmacht to attack in the first half of April 1941,” had not been 
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envisaged as parts of the immediate German sphere of dominion—even less so 
than France had been. Prior to the war Germany had even declared that 
Yugoslavia belonged ‘one hundred per cent to Italy’s sphere of interest’ and 
that the Reich was pursuing no more than ordinary economic objectives in that 
area.’” In point of fact, the country was not an element in Hitler’s war aims, 
nor had it been considered as a potential military adversary. Only when 
Yugoslavia’s agreed accession to the Tripartite Pact had become irrelevant as 
a result of the coup d’état of 25 March 1941 did Hitler decide in favour of a 
military enterprise, in order to protect his southern flank against what he 
saw as a threat.”** The deployment area within Germany was not declared an 
operations area. The commander-in-chief of the army received special author- 
ity to issue instructions for Carinthia and Styria, as well as executive power for 
the Wehrmacht’s operations area beyond the Reich frontier. At the same time 
the army was to be prepared for the possibility that its executive power would 
later be replaced by a different form of administration. Italy, Hungary, and 
Bulgaria were promised a partial satisfaction of their territorial demands as a 
reward for participation in the destruction of Yugoslavia. However, German 
economic interests in the Yugoslav region and the necessary transport routes 
were not to suffer from such readjustments. 

By the beginning of April Hitler had quite specific ideas on the partition of 
Yugoslavia. The former Austrian regions bordering on Carinthia and Styria, 
partially extended southwards, were to be incorporated into those Gaue. 
Croatia would be permitted to become an independent state. The region 
around Ljubljana, as well as Dalmatia and Montenegro, was to go to Italy. 
Hungary would be rewarded with its former territories north of the Danube, 
especially the Banat, and Bulgaria with the Yugoslav part of Macedonia. For 
residual Serbia, with the copper-mines near Bor, Hitler initially envisaged a 
German military administration. Out of consideration for Romania and for 
the ethnic Germans in the Banat, Hungary’s share was later restricted to the 
Backa area west of the Tisza and to southern Baranja, to which a strip of 
country along both sides of the Mur was added.”” Four villages beyond the 
Mur, inhabited by ethnic Germans, were attached to Lower Styria in mid-June 
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Even before the Yugoslav surrender came into effect on 18 April, Hitler had 
placed the German territorial accretions under civil administration. On 10 
April the Croatian state was proclaimed, and a week later the Hungarians 
marched into their territories. On 17 April Bulgaria, which had kept out of the 
fighting, nevertheless occupied parts of Yugoslav Macedonia. Both allies of 
Germany annexed their territories shortly afterwards. On 21 and 22 April 
Ribbentrop and Count Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s foreign minister, con- 
ferred in Vienna about Italy’s share of the booty. Italy’s territorial gain did not 
quite come up to Italian hopes, but was nevertheless quite substantial, with 
the provinces of Lubiana (Ljubljana) and Fiume (Rijeka), the gouvernement of 
Dalmatia—these were presently annexed—and the territory of Montenegro, 
together and with a considerable enlargement of the kingdom of Albania, over 
which the king of Italy had been sovereign for the past two years. More difficult 
was the delineation of the frontiers of the new Croatian state. 

The Germans had abandoned the original idea of establishing a military 
administration, and envisaged only an ‘occupation zone’ to contain Italy’s 
influence. To them Croatia, formally, was not an occupied territory,”*° even 
though actual conditions increasingly came to resemble those pertaining to 
such a status. On 24 April Berlin and Rome divided the country into a western 
(Italian) and an eastern (German) zone of interest. The Reich was represented 
in Zagreb by an ambassador to the Croatian government of the Ustasha leader 
Ante Pavelic. The Germans secured a number of economic privileges and 
maintained weak military forces in their zone; these were under the command 
of a ‘German General in Agram’ [Zagreb], General Edmund Glaise von 
Horstenau. With its demilitarized coastal strip the country increasingly became 
an Italian protectorate; on 18 May 1941 Italy provided a head of state for it in 
the person of the Duke of Spoleto, now calling himself Tomislav II. The duke, 
however, never set foot on the soil of his ‘kingdom’.””” 

In view of the various territorial demands of Germany’s allies, as well as the 
fact that the Reich was predominantly interested in Yugoslavia’s lead, zinc, 
iron-ore, manganese, chromium, and molybdenum deposits, it was impossible 
to achieve more than a provisional delineation of the frontiers. Bilateral nego- 
tiations between those concerned continued throughout the war and resulted 
in repeated frontier corrections in the chequered ‘mosaic of different zones of 
interest of various status’.*”* 

The German military administration in Yugoslavia, ordered by Hitler on 12 
April 1941, therefore essentially confined itself to ‘Old Serbia’ and the Banat 
east of the Tisza, still contested between Hungary and Romania; the Banat 
region, earmarked for Hungary in the long term, together with ore-rich eastern 
Serbia, formed a special ‘German-protected area’. On 10 October 1941 the 
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area around Semlin (Zemun) was separated from the sphere of the military 
administration and attached to Croatia. 

The Army High Command, which was by then mainly concerned with plans 
for the eastern campaign and had accepted a considerable restriction of its 
responsibilities, does not appear to have been greatly interested in executive 
power in Serbia. The quartermaster-general would have preferred to confine 
himself to military security and overall supervision, letting ‘the police and the 
agencies of the Four-year Plan fight it out between themselves’.*”? These were 
not the only squabbles. Conditions in Serbia were, to a particular degree, 
characterized by a multiplicity of authorities and relentless arguments among 
agencies and staffs. 

After 22 April 1941 executive power was exercised by the military comman- 
der, who was equipped only with weak military forces. At the request of the 
Luftwaffe this post was held by Air General Helmut Forster. He was succeeded 
in early June by AA Artillery General Ludwig von Schréder, who suffered a 
fatal accident on 18 July 1941, and was replaced towards the end of the month 
by Air General Heinrich Danckelmann. As ‘commander Serbia’, authorized 
to issue instructions not only to the army but to all Wehrmacht services, he 
reported, like the ‘German general Agram’ and the ‘German army general with 
the Royal Bulgarian Army Command’, to Field Marshal List, commander of 
Twelfth Army, who was appointed ‘Wehrmacht commander in the south-east’ 
on 9 June 1941. The Wehrmacht commander—from 27 October 1941 the post 
was held on an acting basis by Sapper General Walter Kuntze—was responsi- 
ble for the uniform defence of the German-occupied territories in the Balkans. 
He nominally exercised executive power, initially from Kephissia and after 
November 1941 from Salonika, and came directly under Hitler.”*° 

On 18 September 1941 Danckelmann, who as a Luftwaffe general had a 
problematical relationship with the army representatives, was placed under 
Infantry General Franz B6hme (XVIII Army Corps), who, furnished with 
executive powers for the insurrectional territory as ‘plenipotentiary command- 
ing general in Serbia’, rigorously suppressed the spreading resistance. Follow- 
ing Danckelmann’s recall on 9 October B6hme also had to discharge the duties 
of the ‘commander Serbia’, until on 3 December 1941, following the pulling 
out of XVIII Army Corps, he was relieved by Artillery General Paul Bader 
(Senior Command, Special Duties, LXV). From 3 March 1942 onward he held 


the title of ‘commanding general and commander Serbia’.”*! 
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The work of the military administration in Serbia was not exactly helped by 
the frequent changes of personnel and the subordination under a geographi- 
cally remote command authority, any more than it was by the right to issue 
instructions which various Reich departments had secured for themselves. At 
GGring’s request Brauchitsch appointed a ‘plenipotentiary general for the 
economy in Serbia’, who was to make all the necessary arrangements for 
the Four-year Plan, and was subordinate—on paper only—to the chief of the 
administration staff:**? he was Consul-General Major of the Luftwaffe and 
NSFK Gruppenfihrer Franz Neuhausen, formerly NSDAP Landesgruppen- 
leiter in Yugoslavia. Internal squabbles in the military administration led to its 
becoming slack. The chief of administration, SS-Gruppenfihrer, State Coun- 
sellor, and Ministerialdirektor Turner, while head of the administration in the 
district of Paris, had made a name for himself as a militant National Socialist 
and did not now shrink from conflict in Belgrade, especially when, having 
made himself unpopular in his new post, he was subordinated to the chief of 
the command staff about the turn of 1941-2, contrary to the usual practice in 
military administrations. This was to be effected as part of the conflation, 
ordered by the OKW on I9 February 1942, of the staffs of the commander, the 
senior command, and the plenipotentiary commanding general, all of which 
still existed alongside each other. On military grounds a streamlining of 
command relations was justified in view of the difficult situation in Serbia,?*’ 
but Turner, with some justification, suspected that it was an attempt by the 
Wehrmacht to get rid of him by reducing his administration staff because of his 
close ties with the SS. However, with Himmler’s support he succeeded on this 
occasion in maintaining his position. 

In addition to Turner, Himmler had been represented in Serbia from the 
outset by a special commando of the security police and the SS security service 
under SS-Standartenfiihrer Wilhelm Fuchs.”** This unit came under Turner’s 
command and, in line with the arrangements for the eastern campaign— 
supplemented by a special commando of Rosenberg under Lieutenant von 
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Ingram—had the duty of combating so-called ideological adversaries and sub- 
versive elements. The difficult security situation in the country gave the Reich 
leader SS ample grounds (much to the regret of Turner, who was calling for 
the replacement of the military administration by a Reich commissioner, in 
fact himself)?” for getting Hitler to approve the appointment of a senior SS 
and police leader, the SS-Gruppenfiihrer and police general August Meyszner. 
This senior SS and police leader—‘for whom we did not ask’, as was stated 
by the Twelfth Army’s chief of staff—though personally subordinate to the 
plenipotentiary commanding general, was in fact just as independent vis-a-vis 
the administration staff as were Neuhausen and the ‘foreign ministry’s plenipo- 
tentiary attached to the military commander Serbia’; this was Felix Benzler, 
appointed by Hitler on 28 April 1941. The minister was responsible for all 
‘matters of foreign-policy character’. The commander and the plenipotentiary 
were to seek agreement whenever each other’s concerns were touched upon. 
The ‘inter-authority warfare’ typical of German occupation administrations 
assumed especially crass forms in Serbia. Its most prominent victim was 
Turner himself, who was squeezed out of Serbia by Meyszner in the autumn 
of 1942, once Himmler was no longer willing to prop him up. At that time, in 
order to tidy up the confused conditions, Stuckart proposed the establishment 
of a civil administration, but was unable to induce the Reich chancellery to 
intervene with Hitler.’*° 

If only because of the usual shortage of personnel, the occupation regime 
was dependent in Serbia too on the co-operation of the native authorities. 
On the German side, however, there were divergent assessments of the local 
population: Slav ‘subhumans’—a view towards which Hitler and Himmler 
inclined—or potential partners in a policy of collaboration.”*” The occupation 
authorities in Belgrade, at any rate, were anxious, on practical grounds, to see 
the formation of a non-political provisional government under the former 
minister of the interior and Belgrade police chief Milan Acimovic, who, as from 
the end of April, was to ensure reasonably normal conditions in the adminis- 
tration and in the economy. However, faced with the plight of refugees and the 
spread of rebellion after the German attack on the Soviet Union, Acimovic 
was just as powerless as the military commander, who initially had only slight 
forces at his disposal. The provisional government resigned and the military 
administration decided, at least experimentally, to have the resistance checked 
by a native government which enjoyed greater support from the population. 
To that end, towards the end of August the military commander instructed 
the former minister of war, Colonel-General Milan Nedic, who was known 
for his anti-Communist views, to form a government, and accepted the cabinet 
proposed by him. No political promises were made to the government. The 
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Wehrmacht commander south-east, who distrusted even the nationally 
minded Serbs, subsequently disapproved of that policy, for which, along with 
Danckelmann, he held Turner mainly responsible.”** 

Hitler’s interest in Yugoslavia, after the de facto annexation of Lower Styria, 
southern Carinthia, and Upper Krain, was confined to the military protection 
of the Balkans, which had been largely left to the Italians, and to the importa- 
tion of urgently needed raw materials, such as copper and bauxite. He believed 
that the Danube waterway would be of importance in the future and, if at all 
possible, intended it to come under direct German control. There was no 
shortage of suggestions for extending the Reich also towards the south-east 
and, for instance, making Belgrade the centre of a Reich Gau populated by 
ethnic Germans.” However, Hitler at first viewed such plans sceptically. Pre- 
sumably he would have been satisfied with a number of satellite states in the 
Balkans. 

Equally, Hitler was not interested in incorporating Greece, which tradition- 
ally enjoyed German sympathies. What he aimed at after the end of 1940 was 
merely Greece’s military elimination, not (as in the case of Yugoslavia) her 
‘annihilation’, in order to help his Italian ally out of his bogged-down attack 
and to expel the British from the Greek mainland. Moreover, the country 
seemed indispensable as a basis for air command of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean.*“° Hitler was prepared to enable the Bulgarians further to expand their 
territory at their neighbours’ expense, while otherwise leaving Greece largely 
to the Italians. For this reason he insisted that the Greeks, following several 
partial surrenders, concluded the armistice for the bulk of their forces, on 23 
April 1941 in Salonika, both with the Reich and with Italy. To the disappoint- 
ment of the local authorities and contrary to the proposals of List and the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, he did not wish to be burdened any further with 
Greece and was anxious to withdraw the bulk of his own troops. Eastern Mace- 
donia, western Thrace, and a little later the islands of Thasos and Samothrace, 
as well as a small area west of the Strimon river, went to Bulgaria, which vir- 
tually incorporated them in its state territory. 

The bulk of Greek territory with Athens and most of the islands came under 
Italian administration. The Ionian islands as well as the areas adjacent to 
Albania were annexed by Italy. The German occupation zone, where the estab- 
lishment of German authorities was to be avoided as far as possible in favour 
of the native administration,*“! was limited by Hitler to a few politically and 
strategically important areas—Salonika with its hinterland, a buffer zone along 
the Turkish frontier (Demotika), bases in southern Greece, and from the end 
of May onwards a few islands and the major part of Crete. The structure of the 
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German military administration was correspondingly fragmented. A ‘com- 
mander Salonika-Aegean’, from I July 1942 Curt von Krenzki, administered 
the northern region, the Demotika, and the islands of Lemmos, Mytilene 
(Lesbos), Chios, and initially also Skiros. A ‘commander southern Greece’, Air 
General Hellmuth Felmy, was responsible for the tongue of land south of 
Athens with the port of Piraeus, for a few islands such as Melos and the 
German (western) part of Crete, for which a fortress commandant supplied by 
the Luftwaffe, Air General Alexander Andrae, was appointed; he exercised 
executive power on the island on behalf of Felmy. Both commanders, like their 
colleague in Serbia, came under the Wehrmacht commander south-east. 

In agreement with Rome the German government accepted the proposal of 
25 April 1941 by the Greek Lieutenant-General Tsolakoglou to form a new 
government in lieu of the cabinet that, along with King George II of the 
Hellenes, had first gone to Crete and then into exile in Egypt. Officially it 
enjoyed the exercise of state power; its principal task was to ensure that the 
economy and administration continued satisfactorily. The German comman- 
ders were instructed to confine themselves, in the exercise of their authority, to 
those cases which touched upon the security of the troops and internal tran- 
quillity within the German zone of occupation; the Greek authorities were 
to be merely supervised. German interests were safeguarded in Athens by 
a ‘Reich plenipotentiary for Greece’, Minister Ginther Altenburg. If only 
because of the geographical remove, he found it impossible to harmonize his 
policy adequately with the Greek staffs and claimed for himself the sole right 
to regulate all non-military issues with the Greek government. 


(1) The Occupied Soviet Territories 


The Army High Command had become accustomed to the fact that executive 
power was granted to it only to the extent that the political leadership thought 
appropriate. Although it would have wished to retain for the eastern campaign 
the form of occupation administration established in the west, adapted to local 
conditions and using, wherever possible, native agencies, it yielded without 
argument to Hitler’s decision to entrust the ‘new order’ in the conquered 
eastern territories to other forces within the framework of an ideological war. 
The Army High Command willingly followed the instructions issued by the 
Wehrmacht High Command, as Hitler’s military staff, in March 1941. The 
positions abandoned by the army were readily taken up by the competing 
forces of the economy, the state administration, and the Party. 

By attacking the Soviet Union, which according to widespread German 
belief would collapse in a short time,’ Hitler was confident that he would 
eliminate the last great power on the European continent, the power whose 
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existence he believed was responsible, along with British hopes of American 
support, for Britain’s refusal so far to bow to German will and to Germany’s 
claim to leadership. Simultaneously Hitler intended, by defeating his principal 
ideological adversary, ‘Jewish Bolshevism’, to remove the last obstacle to the 
realization of his objective to acquire adequate ‘living-space’ in eastern Europe 
for the German nation and the Germanic race. The Soviet territories occupied 
after 22 June 1941 thus became, even more so than former Poland, the ‘great 
experimental testing-ground”* of his racist methods of rule, whose basic 
features he had proclaimed as early as the mid-1920s, in his first book. 

The purpose of the final great effort in Hitler’s land warfare was not the 
complete occupation of the Soviet Union, but essentially only of its European 
part. Up to a line running 200-300km. east of the Urals no foreign military 
power was to remain in existence.” For a long time yet the Germans counted 
upon an open front towards Asian Russia, until that country, some day or 
other, would split up into several ‘peasant republics’””° and no longer represent 
a danger to the Reich. Indeed, Hitler even thought that a permanent small- 
scale war on the new ‘East Wall’—perhaps along the Volga—Archangel line— 
might be a useful means of keeping the German people from relaxing its 
vigour.**” At the same time the promised acquisition of property would 
diminish social pressures within the Reich and enhance the people’s solidarity 
with the objectives of the government.”* 

As for the newly gained colonial territory, Germany’s ‘India’,™’ Hitler 
intended to divide it into several parts—the Baltic States, Ukraine, and 
Crimea—in order to rule it more easily. The revival of national aspirations was 
to be prevented; Hitler soon abandoned his earlier intention of turning the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, Lithuania, and Latvia into ‘buffer states’.”°° ‘We are... 
not interested in the further existence of the east Baltic States or of a free 
Ukraine.’ It was not, however, thought advisable to let these intentions 
become known to the subjected population,’” as this would only complicate 
the occupation authorities’ immediate task—pacification and exploitation of 
the colony before separate parts, such as the Baltic States, the Ukraine, or the 
Crimea as ‘Goth Land’ and German riviera, were annexed by the Reich. 

Moreover, utilization of the local population, or some of it, as cheap labour 
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was indispensable. Special efforts, on the other hand, to gain their opposition 
to the Soviet government and their support for certain aspects of the ‘new 
order’—1.e. for the kind of political warfare which, apart from the German pro- 
paganda agencies, initially had few supporters—seemed unnecessary to Hitler 
and to the other champions of the ‘sub-humans theory’””? in view of the fact 
that the campaign, as was widely believed, would be over in a few months. As 
an inferior race, according to National Socialist dogma, the Slavs had no right 
to higher education or to land ownership. The struggle, in the glib propaganda 
formula, was primarily against Bolshevism, the ‘mortal enemy of the National 
Socialist German people’.*™ Its main exponents, the Jews and the leadership 
stratum, were therefore to be liquidated, and the rest of the inhabitants, who, 
in Hitler’s opinion, ‘had become quite accustomed to being treated like 
animals’,”°° were to be deprived of all means of opposition. Any resistance was 
to be mercilessly crushed. If everyone who even looked askance at the new 
masters was due for liquidation, German rule would be established the more 
quickly. To that extent open rebellion against the occupation merely promoted 
the intended ‘ethnic cleansing’.””° 

Hitler was prepared to leave to some of his allies small portions of the booty 
in his war of conquest, now proclaimed as a ‘crusade against Bolshevism’. Thus 
he wished to cede eastern Karelia and Leningrad to Finland, and Transnistria 
to Romania. The bulk, however, was to come under German domination, at 
first, owing to the lack of manpower, in a rather loosely structured fashion. 
Hitler dreamt of a ‘Garden of Eden’ in the east, which at some time in the 
future would serve the German Reich and indeed its entire sphere of dominion 
as a huge market, and which, more importantly, would, from its ‘immeasurable 
wealth’, supply it with a large part of the products which it lacked either totally 
or in sufficient quantity. In that way Germany would become not merely 
blockade-proof, but altogether largely independent of world trade.*”’ The 
Ukraine would be able to deliver grain, vegetable oil, feeding-stuffs, iron ore, 
nickel, manganese, coal, and molybdenum. The Crimea would in part supply 
the Continent with raw rubber, citrus fruit, and cotton, the Black Sea with fish, 
the Caucasus with oil. For certain products, such as wheat and crude oil, there 
was a particularly urgent demand in Germany. Operational planning would 
therefore, in expectation of supply difficulties, have to be aimed at an early 
seizure of economic resources. Hitler intended, after the decimation and 
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expulsion of the ‘inferior’ unassimilable population groups, to have parts of the 
gigantic territory settled by German soldier-peasants, more especially along 
the routes of communication which were being projected on a large scale. For 
this he needed several million settlers, whom he hoped to find in the Reich, in 
northern and western Europe, and among ethnic and expatriate Germans; 
these were to lay the foundations of a Germanization of eastern Europe to 
extend over centuries. 

Hitler charged four competing powers with the execution of this gigantic 
plan: the army, the Four-year Plan, the Reich leader SS, and the Reich minister 
for the occupied eastern territories. In the share-out of executive power to 
four ‘pillars’ (Halder’s expression)** virtually unlimited scope was assigned 
to GG6ring’s and Himmler’s agencies. “The consequence was a confusion of 
mutually contradictory instructions, inconsistency in the dealing of German 
agencies with the Russians’, and sometimes an ‘untrammelled political 
thinking’ lacking any kind of idea acceptable to the population.””? Such an 
occupation policy soon made German rule hated. 

Regardless of its experience in occupied Poland, the Army High Command 
accepted that Hitler restricted the executive power granted to the commanders 
of armies and army groups to an operations area that would be kept small, and 
that, as soon as the military situation permitted, the rear portions of this area 
would be hived off and placed under civil administration by Reich commis- 
sioners. The quartermaster-general, at least, was glad ‘not to have anything to 
do this time with all those political matters’.”°° Even within the zone of military 
administration he saw a ‘limitation of executive power’ in the fact that ‘politi- 
cal executive power is shared with the Reich leader SS’.**' For a while Wagner 
had intended to call for an even greater centralization of military administra- 
tion than had been achieved in western Europe,” but he had not prevailed 
with his view and had not, in fact, tried very hard to get this plan accepted. 
Among his staff the view prevailed that the question of the form of adminis- 
tration depended largely on political criteria: if an occupied territory was ‘not 
directly needed for military operations ... it was not possible to retain that 
territory under military administration’.*°? The military administration sup- 
ported by the army was in any case intended only as a transitional arrange- 
ment*™ until a civil administration was in place, and therefore had scant 
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preparation. ‘The systematic administration and exploitation of the country 
can only be a later concern. It is not the business of the army.*® The military 
authorities were therefore to confine themselves to security tasks and to the uti- 
lization of the country for the immediate needs of the forces. Political, propa- 
ganda, and long-term economic matters were, from the outset, the business of 
other agencies. The fact that the Soviet Union had not recognized the Hague 
Land War Convention also served the military administration as a pretext for 
not feeling bound by the rules of international law in the east.”°° Anything that 
seemed to be in the German interest was to be permitted. 

It was not because of the intentions of the German leadership but because 
of the failure of the ‘blitzkrieg concept’ in December 1941 that, contrary to 
original plans, a large part of the territory—divided into operations area, 
rearward area of individual armies [riickwdrtiges Armeegebiet], rearward army 
area [riickwdrtiges Heeresgebiet], and political area—remained within the 
responsibility of the Army High Command. The holders of executive power 
were anxious, at least initially, to hand over that power to a civil administration 
as soon as possible.”® 

Exercise of executive power was in the hands of the commanders of the indi- 
vidual armies, who issued appropriate orders for the operations area to the 
corps commanders, and for the rearward areas of their armies [riickwdrtige 
Armeegebiete] to their commandants (Kortick). In the rearward army areas 
[rtickwartige Heeresgebiete] it was in the hands of their respective commanders, 
acting upon directives from their army group commanders. Each of the com- 
manders of the three rearward army areas—Lieutenant-General Franz von 
Roques (North), Infantry General Max von Schenckendorff (Centre), and AA 
Artillery General Karl von Roques (South), for whom General Erich Friderici 
deputized from 27 October 1941 to 9 January 1942—-were to have three security 
divisions assigned to them. These forces were insufficient for their tasks, so that 
the army was not merely dependent on the assignment of allied troops and 
indeed the assistance of the Senior SS and Police Leader and their formations, 
but actually included such help in their calculations. Administrative matters 
(though not economic questions, for which the local Department IV Wi 
was responsible) were handled by the thinly staffed Department VII at the 
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Kommandaturen, which were not always static and therefore frequently 
changing, and by the staffs of the security divisions, which came under the 
command of the appropriate department at the office of the commander of the 
rearward army area [riickwdrtiges Heeresgebiet]. The separation of administra- 
tion and economy was felt to be not very useful;”* altogether the military 
administration in the east, both because of insufficient staffing and because of 
the lack of a proper concept, rarely got beyond improvisation in dealing with 
pressing problems. 

Even before the opening of the campaign Hitler had appealed to the ‘politi- 
cal understanding’ of the army leaders when, on 30 March 1941, he briefed 
the generals of the intended liquidation of Party officials and the Communist 
intelligentsia. The leaflet on ‘Guidelines for the Behaviour of the Troops in 
Russia’,”® distributed to the forces, took up the idea of an ideological struggle 
and called for ruthless action not only against guerrillas and saboteurs, but also 
against ‘Bolshevik agitators’ and Jews. Central command authorities assumed 
the detailed preparation of orders which were questionable or contrary to 
international law. The Wehrmacht accepted the limitation of jurisdiction and 
eventually also the liquidation order, partly because it was in line with existing 
attitudes?”? (though elsewhere objections were raised);””' the policy of annihi- 
lation had initially been confined to political commissars in the Red Army 
but was subsequently extended*” to politruks (the Party representatives at 
company level). Accepted also was the concept of the Bolshevik arch-enemy, 
who was allegedly identical with Jewry and was to be mercilessly annihilated. 
Halder was of the opinion that the ‘troops had to play their part in the ideo- 
logical struggle’.?”? These illegal practices were being justified by the behaviour 
to be expected of the enemy and hence the threat to the security of the forces. 
The commander-in-chief of the army merely made application of the ‘com- 
missars order’’’”* dependent on the condition ‘that the person concerned 
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opposes, or intends to oppose, the German Wehrmacht by an identifiable action 
or attitude’. Liquidation was to be ‘effected inconspicuously upon the order of an 
officer’. In the rearward army area the liquidations were the responsibility of the 
security police and the SS security service. Rosenberg wanted medium- and 
lower-level functionaries to be spared if they were required for the continuance 
of the native administration.’” For the time being Hitler was not prepared to 
countenance concessions in the treatment of commissars, as suggested by the 
Army High Command in the autumn of 1941.?”° 

While some commanders omitted to implement the commissars order,*”” 
others—such as Field Marshal Walter von Reichenau (Sixth Army), in an order 
described as ‘excellent’ by Hitler and distributed throughout the army in the 
east,”’* General Erich von Manstein (Eleventh Army), and Colonel-General 
Hermann Hoth (Seventeenth Army)?”’—as well as a number of medium- 
ranking officers found it necessary, after a few months, to elucidate to the units 
under their command the principles of Hitler’s policy of annihilation and to 
urge their troops to display the required harshness. Hoth, for instance, not only 
rejected any ‘pity or softness’ vis-a-vis the population: he also demanded the 
merciless extermination of the ‘Bolshevik-Jewish agitators’, which to him was 
a demand of self-preservation. ‘Any soldier who criticizes these measures fails 
to remember the disintegrating and treacherous activity pursued for many 
years in the past by Jewish-Marxist elements within our own nation.’ 

By contrast, other commanders soon ventured to put forward more 
moderate proposals, especially when, towards the end of the year, the military 
and psychological failure of the war in the east could no longer be overlooked. 
Thus XXXIX Army Corps (mot.) had suggested as early as September 1941 
that the commissars order be abandoned and the population be shown ‘a 
positive future’.*®° Army Group Centre in December 1941 recommended that 
‘in order to enlist the Russians for positive co-operation in the German 
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interest’,”*’ there was a need not only for effective propaganda, but also for a 


better treatment of prisoners of war and concessions, at least in the form of 
promises about the ownership of peasant land. The war administration depart- 
ment under the quartermaster-general likewise proposed that the methods 
based on planning for the future be suspended until after victory had been won 
in the east, in order to make use of the Russians themselves in the ‘final struggle 
against Bolshevism’.”*” Open criticism, such as that of Major Rudolf Christoph 
Baron von Gersdorff, the intelligence officer of Army Group Centre, remained 
the exception: 


I have gained the impression that the execution of Jews, of prisoners, and also of the 
commissars is almost universally being rejected in the officers’ corps. .. . The execu- 
tions are viewed as an affront to the honour of the German army, more particularly of 
the German officers’ corps. According to each individual’s temperament and disposi- 
tion, the question of responsibility was being raised in more or less outspoken form.” 


As for anti-Communism, anti-Semitism, and contempt for the Slavs, the 
Wehrmacht did not differ from the rest of the German population. Command 
authorities and troops must be held responsible for numerous crimes against 
persons merely suspected of resistance, against Jews, mentally deficient 
persons,*** and other local inhabitants. The Wehrmacht, in line with Hitler’s 
and Himmler’s intentions, simply preferred to leave the implementation of the 
special tasks required by the ‘ideological war’, the tasks ‘for the preparation of 
a political administration’,*® to the SS and police formations which followed 
the fighting troops. 

The Army High Command raised no objection to the behaviour of these 
action groups formed for the three army groups and for Eleventh Army—A 
under SS-Brigadefiihrer Walther Stahlecker, B under SS-Gruppenfthrer 
Arthur Nebe, C under SS-Brigadeftthrer Otto Rasch, and D under SS- 
Oberfithrer Otto Ohlendorf. After negotiations between Wagner and Heydrich, 
whose results the quartermaster-general summed up in a draft order of 26 
March 19417*° (signed by the commander-in-chief of the army on 28 April), 
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these action groups, unless the army or army group concerned issued an 
express prohibition, were entitled to carry out special tasks in the rearward 
areas ‘independently and on their own responsibility’ and to take charge of pre- 
viously ‘designated objects’ or ‘especially important individuals’. The army 
commanders were to be notified in good time by Heydrich’s agencies of the 
directives isued to them. The range of individuals—in accordance with the 
talks between Heydrich and Wagner ‘leading émigrés, saboteurs, terrorists, 
etc. —had, for the security police already employed in the Balkan campaign 
under the Wagner—Heydrich talks, been extended to Communists and Jews.?*” 
In the rearward army areas, where senior SS and police leaders with the police 
and Waffen-SS forces under their command were to act in agreement with the 
commander of the army in question, the security police were to effect the dis- 
covery of and struggle against subversive and anti-Reich aspirations and to 
report on the domestic situation. In practice the rights enjoyed by the state 
police within the Reich were extended to the occupied eastern territories. 

From past experience the Army High Command must have known, at least 
in general terms, what the consequences of such collaboration were bound to 
be. Presumably it believed it could not escape the inevitable. Its useless quarrel 
with Himmler over the events in Poland had meanwhile been buried. Hitler 
and the SS leadership did not therefore have to anticipate any resistance on the 
part of the Wehrmacht to the implementation of the instructions to murder the 
targeted individuals, issued to the action groups as early as June 1941. On 
the contrary. After barely three months of war and murder in the Soviet Union 
the Wehrmacht High Command actually gave orders for the valid guidelines to 
be specifically elucidated to the troops: “The struggle against Bolshevism 
demands ruthless and vigorous action, and in addition against the Jews in par- 
ticular, the main exponents of Bolshevism.’”** 

The economic administration had also made itself independent: Goring had 
not been content with the right to issue directions to the top occupation 
authorities, but after February 1941, jointly with the ambitious war economy 
and armaments department, had created a comprehensive organization in 
the entire economic sector.”*’ According to the guidelines prepared by the 
economic experts and contained in the so-called ‘Green File’, the food supplies 
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for the entire Wehrmacht were to be secured from the output of the eastern ter- 
ritories, starting in the autumn of 1941. The fact that ‘many millions of people 
would undoubtedly starve to death’? did not seem an unacceptable price to 
the planners. Indeed, it fitted into the picture of the Germanic superman that 
he could claim the right to the exploitation of all material and human resources 
in the new ‘living-space’. In the occupied territory, however, where the col- 
laboration of the inhabitants was indispensable, such intentions did not prove 
very helpful. 

Overall direction was assumed by an Economic Operations Staff East 
[Wirtschaftsfihrungsstab Ost], under Gé6ring’s State Secretary Paul Korner. 
Day-to-day work was handled by a forward command agency, the Economic 
Staff East [Wirtschaftssstab Ost] under Luftwaffe Lieutenant-General 
Wilhelm Schubert, who was no longer responsible for the armaments inspec- 
torates set up in the areas under civil administration. He was now in charge of 
the economic inspectorates and commandos dispatched to the rearward army 
areas, as well as of the IV Wi departments and commandos attached to the 
individual armies, and of the IV Wi groups at the local authorities. Added 
to these were reconnaissance and recovery squads, and subsequently also 
economic staffs at division HQs and economic officers at regimental HQs. 
These were the authorities the fighting forces in the operations area had to 
address in matters of army supplies. For the sake of better co-ordination of 
economic measures from the autumn of 1941 onward the departmental heads 
of the Economic Staff East also belonged to the ministry for the occupied 
eastern territories. 

As with all earlier occupations, in the case of the Soviet Union the German 
occupation administration had counted on the co-operation of the native 
population as it had in Poland, though only at a lower level. The military 
authorities, therefore, had already begun to appoint local self-administrations, 
responsible for the fulfilment of German demands, for simple jurisdiction and 
initially also for security within their area; the German military authorities 
confined themselves to supervising them. General German policy did not 
exactly encourage the population to be co-operative; for that reason Kom- 
mandanturen, war-economy agencies, and command authorities time and 
again argued in favour of better treatment of at least the favourably disposed 
local inhabitants. Altogether, the military administration was, even in retro- 
spect, judged more favourably by the population than was the regime of the 
civil agencies.” 

The conflict between the long-term National Socialist programme and prac- 
tical requirements also affected the civil administration, which, according to 
Hitler’s intention, represented the permanent form of occupation regime. 
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Since the beginning of 1941, preparatory work for such a regime had been 
entrusted to Reichsleiter Alfred Rosenberg, a native of the Baltic area, who set 
up a ‘central political bureau for eastern affairs’ and who was appointed by 
Hitler on 20 April, as his ‘representative for the central processing of matters 
concerning East European space’.”** Rosenberg got down to work with a will 
and, under the cover name of ‘Institute for Continental-European Research’, 
in agreement with the top Reich authorities and the Wehrmacht High 
Command and after several conversations with Hitler, drafted a series of 
guidelines and orders. Eventually the establishment of four Reich commis- 
sioners’ posts was envisaged: Ukraine, Caucasus, Baltic Land with or without 
Belorussia, and Central Russia (Muscovy). At the beginning of June there were 
still some rather divergent views on their status and delineation. Rosenberg, in 
line with earlier and in some respects outdated ideas, favoured a protectorate 
in the Baltic, a Ukrainian national state, and a federative state in the 
Caucasus.” For the post of Reich commissioner for the Ukraine he had 
initially earmarked State Secretary Herbert Backe, and subsequently Gauleiter 
Fritz Saukel; for Central Russia he had picked Koch, for ‘Baltic Land’ 
Gauleiter Hinrich Lohse, and for the Caucasus Stabsleiter Arno 
Schickedanz.”** Lohse had been charged by Rosenberg with the ‘central 
processing of the problems’ concerning the former Baltic republics and 
Belorussia as early as 23 April. 

Bormann and Goring saw to it that Koch was appointed for the Ukraine: he 
was the only person to implement their radical colonization policy. On 16 July 
1941 Hitler personally concerned himself with the final preparations, and the 
following day issued some basic directives. The ‘Decree on the Administration 
of the Newly Occupied Eastern Territories”’”’ provided for a special regulation 
for what used to be eastern Poland: the Biatystok region was to come under 
civil administration by Koch in his capacity of Oberprasident and Gauleiter of 
East Prussia;*”° eastern Galicia, to the disappointment of the Ukrainian nation- 
alists and also of the ministry for the occupied eastern territories, was to be 
united with the Government-General. The rest of the country to be transferred 
to civil administrations was left to Rosenberg, who was now given the title 
of Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories. His appointment, 
however, was not announced until the middle of November, after Hitler had in 


282 Ordinance (copy) in BA-MA RW 4/v. 759; letter from Reich minister and head of the Reich 
chancellery to Keitel, 21 Apr. 1941, ibid.; Dallin, German Rule, 24; Myllyniemi, Neuordnung, 553 
Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.VII.1 at n. 22. 

2°3 Speech by Reichsleiter A. Rosenberg to his closest associates on the eastern problem, 10 June 
1941 (copy), BA R 6/6; Myllyniemi, Neuordnung, 57. 

°4 Proposals by Alfred Rosenberg for the staffing of the Reich Commissariat in the east and the 
central political authority in Berlin, 7 Apr. 1941, Nbg. Doc. PS-1019, IMT xxvi. 555 ff., excerpted 
in Ursachen und Folgen, xvii. 121 ff.; letter from Rosenberg to Lohse, 23 Apr. 1941, BA R 6/24; letter 
from Rosenberg to Reich minister Lammers, 5 July 1941, BA R 6/21; Brautigam, Uberblick, 7. 

2°5 Nbg. Doc. PS-1997, IMT xxix. 234 ff.; KTB OKW i. 1027-8. 

2°6 By way of compensation for his renunciation of the Reich Commissariat Ostland, which 
Koch would have preferred to the Ukraine: Brautigam, So hat es sich zugetragen, 341. 
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vain waited for some spectacular occasion, such as the fall of Leningrad or 
Moscow. 

Rosenberg was authorized to legislate by decree and to delegate that author- 
ity to the Reich commissioners, who exercised supreme governmental power 
within their territories. He was to maintain close liaison with the Reich author- 
ities and with the military administration in the operations area. At Wagner’s 
request he appointed delegates to the army quartermaster-general and to the 
army groups; these were to ensure harmonization between the measures to be 
taken by the military administration and the intentions of a future civil admin- 
istration.*”’ The special rights which Goring had secured on 29 June for the 
Four-year Plan, and those secured by Himmler for his diverse tasks on 17 July, 
were not affected by Rosenberg’s appointment. The confusion of responsibili- 
ties, from which the civil administration had to suffer as much as the military 
administration before it, was built into the system from the outset. 

The Reich commissioner’s territories were to be subdivided into ‘General- 
bezirke’ and ‘Kreisgebiete’, possibly with ‘Hauptbezirke’ at an intermediate 
level; these were to be headed by Generalkommissare [general commission- 
ers], Gebietskommissare [area commissioners], and possibly Hauptkommis- 
sare [chief commissioners]. The exercise of military sovereign rights and of 
territorial authority to issue orders was assigned to Wehrmacht commanders 
on the model implemented practised in Norway and the Netherlands.”** They 
came under the Wehrmacht High Command chief of staff, held the authority 
of military district commanders, were responsible for military security in their 
areas, as well as for their economic exploitation for supplying the forces, and 
had to represent the Wehrmacht’s demands vis-a-vis the Reich commissioners. 
Lieutenant-General Walter Braemer was appointed Wehrmacht commander in 
‘Ostland’ [East Land], and Air General Karl Kitzinger in the Ukraine. As 
far as possible the territorial structure of the civil administration was to 
follow the Oberfeldkommandanturen and Feldkommandanturen under the 
commissioners. 

The Wehrmacht, including the army quartermaster-general, was primarily 
interested in an early functioning of the civil administration in the area south- 
west of the Dvina.””° But Hitler had postponed its establishment and did not 


297 Service instruction for the representatives of Rosenberg’s department at the Army High 
Command and the commands of Army Groups North, Centre, and South, PA, Handakten Etzdorf 
(Pol. I M): Osten (Besetzte Gebiete Ost). 

2°8 OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (II Org) No. 1457/41 g., 15 Apr. 1941, betr. Dienstanweisung fiir 
Wehrmachtbefehlshaber [Service instruction for Wehrmacht commanders], BA-MA RH 21-4/336; 
minute OKW/WFSt/Abt. L II, 28 May 1941, conference at Reichsleiter Rosenberg’s department 
on operational questions in his area, BA-MA RW 4/v. 760; Erla® des Fiihrers tiber die Ernennung 
von Wehrmachtbefehlshabern in den neu besetzten Ostgebieten [Ordinance of the Fuhrer on the 
appointment of Wehrmacht commanders in the newly occupied eastern territories], 25 June 1941, 
BA-MA RW 4/v. 300; Deutsche Besatzungspolitik, No. 8, 54-5. 

2° Memo by Georg Leibbrandt, 4 July 1941, BA R 6/21; telegram from the Reich minister and 
head of the Reich chancellery to Rosenberg, 8 July 1941, ibid.; letter from Rosenberg to Lammers, 
12 July 1941, BA R 43 II/688. 
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order the creation of the first Reich commissioner’s office, now designated 
‘Ostland’, until 17 July. This was to comprise the former Baltic States 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia, as well as Belorussia (partly Polish and partly 
Russian) as a colonial hinterland, to be further extended and act as a dumping- 
ground for Jews and other undesired ethnic groups.*”! East Prussia was 
promised enlargement by some lesser Lithuanian frontier areas. Hitler, 
meeting Rosenberg’s wishes, appointed the Schleswig-Holstein Gauleiter 
Hinrich Lohse to be Reich commissioner, with his headquarters in Riga. Lohse 
was in no hurry to assume his duties in Lithuania and southern Latvia on 25 
July, or to move to Kovno, and meanwhile dispatched a group of officials; these 
were to have been briefed by the staff of the quartermaster-general, but were 
not received there.*” Eventually Lohse was willing to become personally active 
in his part of a territory which Hitler was particularly auxions to incorporate 
into the Reich as soon as the necessary prerequisites existed, and which was to 
be extended further eastward at a later date. 

As of 1 August, Galicia, Biafystok, and an area around Vilnius were elimi- 
nated from the army’s operations area; the rest of Latvia and the western 
part of Belorussia followed on 1 September. As for Estonia, however, the 
commander-in-chief of the army did not wish to relinquish that country until 
the spring of 1942,*” though later he agreed to hand it over on 5 December 
1941. But it remained an operations area and the army retained certain special 
rights, which were exercised by the commander of Rearward Army Area 
North. The civil authorities complained that the army was less and less inclined 
‘to concede the place due to us’.* The military administration was in fact 
increasingly resisting the surrender of rearward areas to the civil authorities.*° 

The ‘Ostland’ was subdivided into four general commissariats: Lithuania 
under Reichsamtsleiter Theodor Adrian von Renteln (Kaunas), Latvia under 
the lord mayor of Liibeck, Otto Heinrich Drechsler (Riga), Estonia under SA- 
Obergruppenfihrer Karl-Siegmund Litzmann (Tallinn), and Belorussia under 
the former Gauleiter Wilhelm Kube (Minsk). 

Establishment of a second Reich commissariat was ordered by Hitler on 
20 August 1941;° further ones envisaged for the Caucasus and Russia 
(Muscovy), and later also for Turkestan, did not materialize. The new com- 
missariat was to comprise the whole of the Ukraine, with the exception of 
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Galicia and the territory ceded to Romania. At the end of July 1941 Romania 
received back the regions lost to the Soviet Union a year before, northern 
Bukovina and Bessarabia. Under an agreement of 30 August*” Hitler addi- 
tionally granted Romania the region between Dnestr and Bug (Transnistria). 
In the territory adjoining to the east, as far as the Dnieper, Romanian troops 
were responsible for the preservation of peace and order, under German 
administration. The ministry for the occupied eastern territories had urged in 
vain that the vital port of Odessa with the rail link to Lvov should be retained 
by the Reich Commissariat Ukraine, both for reasons of transport manage- 
ment and out of consideration for Ukrainian sensibilities.*” 

Koch’s sphere of dominion comprised those parts of the Ukraine which the 
army handed over to civil administration on I September, 20 October, and 15 
November. The final assignment and hence the greatest territorial extension 
was achieved in the autumn of 1942. By the end of 1941 Koch’s sphere covered 
the five general commissariats Volhynia-Podolia (SA-Obergruppenfthrer 
Heinrich Schoene), Zhitomir (Regierungspraésident Kurt Klemm), Kiev 
(Gauamtsleiter Waldemar Magunia), Nikolaev (NSFK Obergruppenfthrer 
Ewald Oppermann), and Dnepropetrovsk (Oberbefehlsleiter Claus Selzner). 

To Rosenberg the conquest of parts of the Soviet Union represented the 
revision of the forcing back of the Germanic tribes triggered by the advance of 
the Huns in the fourth century.*” His aim was to ensure the security and 
economic independence of the Reich through the creation of a settlement 
region for 15-20 million Germans. Reich commissariats to him were transi- 
tional solutions; his priority was the economic exploitation of the conquered 
territory. There was to be no announcement for the time being about long- 
term plans or about the Reich’s colonial intentions, as any alarming of the 
population might impair the region’s economic yield. 

Rosenberg favoured a partition of the Soviet Union on the nationality prin- 
ciple. He hoped to utilize the aspiration for freedom by the nations absorbed 
in the Soviet Union in order to encircle the core region of Russia and to turn 
its future thrust towards the east instead of, as in the past, the west.*”° In his 
plans he differentiated between the following territories: Great Russia 
(‘Muscovy’), Belorussia, the Ukraine with the Crimea, the Baltic States, the 
Donets basin, the Caucasus, and Turkestan.*!! Like Hitler, he radically 
opposed the Russians and wished to deny them any independent existence as 


307 Agreement on the security, administration, and economic utilization of the territories 
between Dnestr and Bug (Transnistria) and Bug and Dnieper, 30 Aug. 1941 (copy), ibid. 

3°8 Letter from Rosenberg to Reich Minister Lammers, 22 July 1941, BA R 6/21; Brautigam, So 
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309 Minute of the conference of departmental heads in the Reich ministry for the occupied 
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310 Speech by Reichsleiter A. Rosenberg to his closest associates on the eastern problem, 20 June 
1941 (copy), BA R 6/6; see Hitler’s Europe, 60; Herzog, Grundziige, 30-1; Germany and the Second 
World War, iv, sect. I.vI.2. 
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a state. In line with his ideas of a useful distinctive treatment for the non- 
Russian ethnic groups, the northern, western, and southern marginal territo- 
ries, for which he envisaged a moderate occupation policy, were to be linked 
to the Reich in some way or other. Rosenberg intended to lead the Baltic 
nations ‘towards the German nation and Reich’,*!” while the Ukraine, enlarged 
towards the east and including the Donets basin (originally envisaged as a 
separate structure), with its hundreds of thousands of Volga and Ukrainian 
Germans,’!’ was to receive some kind of independence. Rosenberg was also 
thinking of a Caucasian state comprising the northern Cossack and mountain 
people—regarded as belonging to the ‘Aryans’—as well as the Transcaucasian 
republics of Georgia, Azerbaijan, and Armenia. The oil wealth of the Caucasus 
was indispensable to the Reich; for that reason the region was first to be inten- 
sively utilized through the establishment of a Reich commissariat, extended 
towards the north, under Rosenberg’s protégé Arno Schickedanz. German 
colonization was not envisaged for that region. The Russian territory proper, 
into which all inhabitants thought undesirable elswhere would be expelled, was 
to begin only at the Urals or in Siberia, to be held in check between the pincers 
formed by the other satellite states. 

With this concept—and the even more far-reaching ideas of some of his 
staff*!*—Rosenberg automatically attracted the hostility of all supporters of a 
colonial policy in the east, who, like Hitler, Bormann, and Koch, considered 
any differentiation in the treatment of the Soviet population unnecessary or 
indeed harmful. While accepting a different assessment of the Baltic popula- 
tions, Hitler persistently rejected any preferential treatment for the Ukrainians, 
whom he proposed to keep under German protectorate rule for at least the 
next twenty-five years.*!? Bormann’s close associate Koch, supported chiefly 
by GGring in opposition to Rosenberg, was a brutal executant of that policy, 
which aimed at an immediate exploitation of economic resources and a long- 
term colonization of the Ukraine by German settlers. Koch had his own ideas 
on the task assigned to him by Rosenberg, ‘to prepare an increasingly close 
attachment of that region to Germany’.*!® Only his own political line— 
distinction between the German masters and the native ‘servants’—seemed 
correct to Koch; to him the Eastland policy of the ministry was ‘Eastland 
idiocy’.*'’ This was a major disappointment to the Ukrainian nationalists as 
well as to the bulk of the population, which had welcomed the German army 


312 See the letter from the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories to the Reich com- 
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as liberators and had hoped for the restoration of the Ukraine within its 
historical frontiers. By the end of the year they had lost all illusions. The 
Wehrmacht, for its part, had frequently exhibited a lack of tact, embittering 
the population by its arrogance, bad treatment of prisoners of war, and ruthless 
practice of living off the land; but Koch missed no opportunity for treating 
the inhabitants as second-rate humans. Use of the whip, of which Rosenberg 
accused Koch and his officials, was eventually forbidden, by the Gauleiter in 
April 1942, upon instruction from the ministry for the occupied eastern terri- 
tories.*!® The Reich commissioner showed little interest in his task: when he 
came to the Ukraine—for the first time at the beginning of October 1941—he 
resided in Rovno, on the periphery of his domain, because Hitler, for political 
reasons, did not wish him to move to Kiev. Koch’s brutal methods of govern- 
ment and his destructive programme’*”® met with rejection not only within his 
own department but also among other authorities. Yet he invariably had the 
support of Hitler, who also viewed the Ukrainians as ‘subhumans’ and who was 
interested solely in the amount of exports to the Reich. Disappointment 
gradually spread also in the Baltic countries when their hoped-for indepen- 
dence did not materialize. 

To Himmler the division of executive power in the east between the army 
and Rosenberg’s civil administration was of no great interest. As the uncom- 
promising executor of Hitler’s ideas, he considered himself competent for 
everything, and particularly for the shaping of German ‘living-space’—first in 
occupied Poland and now also in the occupied eastern territories. Here he had, 
at an early stage, obtained the privileges for which he was still fighting in other 
occupied territories. His agencies were represented in the eastern territories 
from the start: the Waffen-SS was fighting at the front, without losing sight 
entirely of the ideological side of the war in the east, and in the rearward areas 
the action squads, in accordance with a global special order, were proceeding 
mercilessly against so-called anti-Reich elements. Their victims were largely 
Jews, who were murdered in large numbers. According to a postwar testimony 
by SS-Obergruppenfihrer Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski, Himmler, right 
from the beginning of 1941, had described the decimation of the Slav popula- 
tion by 30 million as an objective of the campaign in the east.*”° Before the 
opening of the campaign Rosenberg had succeeded in at least limiting the 


318 Instruction of the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories I/17/42 g., 9 Apr. 1942, 
betr. Menschenbehandlung [Treatment of persons], BA R 6/139; letter from Reich commissioner 
for the Ukraine to the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, 2 June 1942, betr. 
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the German authorities and the mood of the Ukrainian population] (copy), BA R 43 II/690b; 
Dallin, German Rule, 138. 
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... The population must work, work, and work again’: Nbg. Doc. PS-1130, IMT xxvii 10; see also 
Kamenetsky, Hitler’s Occupation, 35-6. 
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rights which Himmler aspired to. Himmler had drafted a Fuhrer order accord- 
ing to which he was to be responsible not only for police security but also for 
political security—whatever that was—in the eastern territories, with the right 
to issue decrees.” He did not promise more than ‘close contact’ with the 
ministry for the occupied eastern territories. Following Rosenberg’s vehement 
protest to Lammers, in Hitler’s Decree of 17 July 1941°” Himmler was granted 
the right to issue instructions to the Reich commissioners; this right required 
an official channel through Rosenberg only in cases of a general nature—but 
the judgement on that was within Himmler’s competence and the situation 
therefore hardly ever arose. Implementation was effected by the Senior SS 
and Police Leaders: in Eastland initially by SS-Gruppenfihrer Hans-Adolf 
Priitzmann, after mid-November 1941 by SS-Gruppenftthrer Friedrich 
Jeckeln, who was relieved in the Ukraine by Priitzmann. They were subordi- 
nated to the Reich commissioners ‘directly and personally’—in other words 
only nominally—and had the necessary territorial infrastructure at their 
disposal, in line with the subdivisions of the civil administration. Medium- and 
lower-level police control was similarly merely attached to the general com- 
missioners and the area commissioners,*”* who were eventually authorized not 
only to apply for, but actually to demand, the police measures deemed neces- 
sary by them. 

In the summer of 1941 Hitler confirmed that Himmler was to pursue his 
tasks as Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity also in 
the Soviet Union. In doing so, he was to make use of the authorities already in 
existence. However, Rosenberg and Himmler were subsequently unable to 
agree on the modalities, as Himmler was determined to operate with his own 
agencies exclusively. 

Himmler regarded his SS as the proper exponents of the ‘new order’. From 
it the new élite was to spring, the élite upon which German rule depended. 
After the phase of colonial exploitation it would have to direct the settlement 
of the country until this could be incorporated in the Reich. The SS, above all, 
had the necessary harshness to direct the Slav population towards the only 
purpose in life still allowed to it—work for the new masters. Moreover, the SS 
had no qualms about beginning the ethnic and political ‘reordering’ of the 
eastern territories by resolving the ‘Jewish question’. To avoid putting an exces- 
sive strain on relations with the Wehrmacht, this special task could easily be 
combined with the official task of the action groups and police formations— 


321 The Reich Leader SS and chief of German police in the Reich ministry of the interior/CdS 
No. 54156/41 to Reich Minister Lammers, 10 June 1941 (copy), BA R 6/21; letter from Rosenberg 
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restoration of tranquillity and order in the rearward areas—once the actions 
against the Jews were presented as the indispensable prerequisite of 
pacification of the occupied territory. 

Along with Himmler, Goéring too had succeeded in securing for his 
economic agencies a position of influence over the military and civil adminis- 
tration in the east, restricted only by other interests such as those of the SS, 
postal communications, the railway system, and the Todt Organization. 
Towards the end of June Hitler confirmed the right of the Four-year Plan 
to issue direct instructions to the occupation authorities. With regard to 
Rosenberg, Géring declared himself willing to have the legal provisions 
deemed by him to be necessary proclaimed through the ministry for the 
occupied eastern territories, and in this matter to co-operate closely with 
him.**4 A representative of Rosenberg was to be appointed to the Economic 
Operations Staff East. It was only from Goring that the Reich minister for the 
occupied eastern territories found support in his struggle against Himmler, 
because the latter’s aspirations as Reich commissioner for the consolidation of 
German ethnicity were threatening, as they had done earlier in western 
Poland, to curtail the rights of the Four-year Plan. 

The manner in which the Germans organized their rule over the ‘living- 
space’ that was so important to them revealed not only incompetence but also 
irresponsibility and a lack of foresight. The unbridled ambition and hunger for 
power of individual departments weakened the structures worked out for the 
administration of occupied territory to such an extent that accomplishment of 
the purpose of occupation, even after Hitler’s radical and often destructive 
guidelines, fell far short of what would have been possible. If the occupied 
eastern territories represented a testing-ground, then at least they demon- 
strated what methods were not conducive to the intended purpose. 

The chaotic conditions in the east were only partially the fault of the weak 
personality of Rosenberg, whose ministry was soon nicknamed ‘the ministry of 
chaos’.*”? His concept of playing off the aspirations towards national autonomy 
in the Soviet multinational state against Moscow’s centralized power”°—an 
extension of Finland, an enlarged Baltic region ‘as a German protectorate with 


324 Letter from Rosenberg to Reich Minister Lammers, 12 Aug. 1941, BA R 6/21; subsequently 
Rosenberg referred to a ‘loyal arrangement’ and to ‘unified control’ in the economic sector: 
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the ulterior intention of Germanization at a later date’, an independent 
Ukraine, and a federative state in the Caucasus under German direction— 
would have implied a liberating role for the Germans and a more restrained 
occupation policy. It was not accepted, and especially not for the Ukraine.” 
Rosenberg did not have the necessary backing from Hitler and was therefore 
unable to stand his ground against more powerful figures of the National 
Socialist regime. Rumours about his imminent relief were circulating as 
early as the end of 1941.°”* His hastily established ministry, whose raison d’étre 
as a purely territorial ministry was questioned by some other departments, 
which favoured a uniform policy for the entire German sphere of power,’” 
lacked the organically grown and tested civil-servant team of the traditional 
ministries. Rosenberg’s grand design of senior posts—three state secretaries 
for the central departments, one or two under state secretaries, and eleven 
Ministerialdirektoren and Ministerialdirigenten—did not endear him to the 
Reich minister of finance.**? For manning the top posts Rosenberg was 
sometimes dependent on ‘loans’ from other ministries, whose main intention 
was to gain positions of influence. He did not get very far with the creation of 
an economic department of his own (something which was in any case point- 
less). In order to ensure that he would at least receive information on 
economic measures and be occasionally involved, he arranged, as of the 
autumn of 1941, for the agricultural and economic departments of the 
Economic Staff East, under Ministerialdirektoren Hans-Joachim Riecke 
and Gustav Schlotterer, as well as of the Four-year Plan, to operate as part of 
his ministry, where offices were temporarily placed at the disposal of these 
departmental heads.** 

Nor was Rosenberg’s deputy, Gauleiter Alfred Meyer of Westphalia, the 
person to lend greater weight to the ministry’s demands. Rosenberg soon dis- 
covered that Meyer had only limited influence on his eastern territories and 
that even the two Reich commissioners who were officially answerable to him 
managed to bypass him. In vain had he forbidden them to deal with the 
supreme Reich authorities direct.*** The Reich commissioners—as the chief 
department for labour in the ministry for the occupied eastern territories com- 
plained towards the end of the war—had achieved ‘quasi-ministerial status’ 
and whenever possible tried to bypass their own ministry, whose existence 
Koch in particular regarded as superfluous.***? Rosenberg later drew the con- 
clusion that it would be better to replace the Reich commissioners by field 


Myllyniemi, Neuordnung, 69. 
Dallin, German Rule, 79-80. 
Letter by Stuckart to Lammers, 4 July 1941, BA R 43 II/688. 
Letter from the Reich minister of finance to Lammers and Rosenberg, 6 Aug. 1941, ibid. 
Brautigam, So hat es sich zugetragen, 385; id., Uberblick, to. 
Letter from Rosenberg to the Reich commissioners, 8 Oct. 1941, betr. Verkehr zwischen den 
Obersten Reichsbehérden und den Reichskommmissaren [Transactions between the supreme 
Reich authorities and the Reich commissioners], BA R 6/13. 

333 Brief report of the Central Department for Labour (1944), BA R 6/34. 
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agencies of his ministry.*** Towards the end of 1941, when Hitler was about to 
limit the minister’s authority to no more than the issuing of guidelines— 
whereas the Reich commissioners were to have authority to implement those 
directives according to their own judgement**»—Rosenberg had to insist that 
Hitler would not receive the arrogant Koch—who, through his intimate friend 
Bormann had easy access to the Fihrer—except jointly with him. But the 
tensions between the minister and the Reich commissioners were not to be so 
easily resolved. The Reich commissioners had retained their posts in the Reich 
and thereby preserved their power-bases; their new tasks in the east took up 
only part of their time and interest. Rosenberg finally tried to save his crum- 
bling empire by a rapprochement with his worst rival, the Reich leader SS. He 
granted the SS, in the person of Gottlob Berger, access to his ministry and in 
this way lost even more of his independence. 

As German rule was extended to parts of the Soviet Union, the shortcom- 
ings of the occupation administration designed for foreign territories emerged 
with particular clarity, both at the centre and in the field. The initial reaction 
of one section of the population contrasted sharply with the overbearing and 
contemptuous programme which the new ‘masters’—though with regional dif- 
ferences of degree—put into effect. In the Baltic countries and the Ukraine, 
in particular, the German troops had often been enthusiastically welcomed. 
Soon, however, there came disillusionment. The hopes of the Ukrainian 
nationalists under Andrey Melnyk and Stefan Bandera were not fulfilled. Even 
though many representatives of the occupying power did not—at least not 
fully—endorse Hitler’s and Koch’s destructive programme, and even though 
they frequently called for a pragmatic policy towards the local population, that 
population soon realized that the largely unloved Soviet regime had been 
replaced by a brutal foreign domination and that the native inhabitants had 
become second-class human beings. In Rosenberg’s view ‘political capital’ had 
been squandered especially in the Ukraine, capital ‘which might easily have 
been used for the German Reich, with savings in political and military forces. 
Here, more than anywhere else, the problem of incorrect and correct domina- 
tion has emerged in its full magnitude.’**® 

It would be idle to speculate whether a different policy might have avoided 
the unfavourable turn of the war in the east at the end of 1941. By its very 
nature National Socialism was unable, and in eastern Europe also hardly 
willing, to win the affected nations over to its ‘new order’. It tended to use 
methods of criminal violence where the persuasive power of new ideas would 
have been called for. And not even the structures created for German rule suc- 
ceeded in organizing the short-lived extra-German sphere of power so that it 
could be utilized for German aims to a sufficient degree. 


334 Rosenberg’s draft of a memorandum, 24 Apr. 1944, Die Verwaltung in den besetzten 
Ostgebieten: Erfahrungen und Vorschlage [Administration in the occupied eastern territories: 
Lessons and proposals] (copy), BA R 6/230. 

5 Brautigam, So hat es sich zugetragen, 613. 

336 Rosenberg’s draft of a memorandum (as n. 334). 
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2. STRUCTURES OF THE GERMAN SPHERE OF POWER 


Despite the Wehrmacht’s painful reverse at Moscow in the first half of 
December, Hitler at the end of 1941 had, in territorial terms, reached a tem- 
porary peak of success. The Germans dominated an enormous expanse of ter- 
ritory, which had to be made secure and administered, which had become 
indispensable to the German war effort, and which was to undergo an internal 
and external ‘reordering’, even though there was no definite concept for it. This 
was largely due to the fact that this particular National Socialist expansion had 
only partially followed a premeditated war plan—elsewhere, indeed, it had 
been governed by snap decisions. There was therefore no uniformity in the 
rough-hewn structures by which the Germans were trying to organize and rule 
their newly acquired sphere of power. They depended largely on whether 
the permanent inclusion of a territory into the ‘Greater Germanic Empire’ 
had been definitely decided, or was still undecided, or had to be regarded as 
rather improbable. Moreover, international agreements, the government and 
structures of a country, and Germany’s own personnel bottlenecks had to be 
taken into consideration—though less so in the colonial territories of Poland 
and the Soviet Union. Sometimes, however, it was sufficient, from the German 
point of view, to keep options open for the future and meanwhile to utilize the 
conquered resources, to whatever degree appeared possible, for German 
objectives. 

Beyond his global territorial war aims—reconquest of former German terri- 
tories and conquest of additional ‘living-space’ in eastern Europe—Hitler did 
not yet have any precise ideas concerning Germany’s overall sphere of power 
in the future, or the role to be assigned in it to the subjected countries.**’ What 
was clear to him was that the position of power achieved should not remain 
unused. Hitler thought it perverse first to subject a country and subsequently 
return its freedom to it.?** At the same time, he considered it unwise to commit 
himself in detail too soon or to reveal his intentions in every instance. The 
German press was forbidden to publish ‘thoughts on future forms of the coex- 
istence of nations’.**° Only final victory would create the most favourable con- 
ditions for deciding in detail the extent of German claims and enforcing them 
vis-a-vis the nations concerned and whatever great powers were left. 

Until then the announcement by the victor of a ‘new order’ in Europe served 
to put the governments, in so far as they still existed, and the populations 
under pressure. Their willingness to submit to German demands should—as 
Goring explained on 1 December 1941 to the French head of state, Philippe 
Pétain*“—be reflected in a ‘political ledger, in which Germany would enter for 
each country the appropriate debit and credit amounts and which he [Goring] 


337 Freymond, Le III’ Reich, 92; see also Umbreit, ‘Nationalsozialistische Expansion’. 

338 Hitler, Monologe, 311 (3 Mar. 1942); see also Gruchmann, GrofSraumordnung, 74, 119. 

33° Confidential press information of the Reich ministry of propaganda, 9 June 1941, quoted by 
Kluke, Europaideologie, 269. 

340 Minute of the conversation in BA-MA RM 7/206. 
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would open at the end of the war to strike the balance, when the individual 
countries, by their political treatment, would discover what Germany thought 
of them.’ 

Although Hitler was still far from his final goal, the military successes of 
some campaigns compelled him to take certain decisions on definitive or pro- 
visional regulations. But he was not prepared, and because of his ideological 
fixation not even able, to design a grand plan of how Germany’s ‘political, 
economic, and cultural leadership within the European sphere’**’ was to be 
shaped, whether or not in a way acceptable to the populations which had come 
under German rule. Besides, all decision-making processes in the Third Reich 
were suffering from being centred on one dictator, who, though by no means 
‘weak’, was increasingly overburdened.*”” While representatives of the author- 
ities, of learning, and of political journalism were generously drawing 
Germany’s frontiers and designing grand concepts,’ sometimes by going 
back to imperialist aspirations from the Wilhelminian era, Hitler frequently 
confined himself to decisions on details, occasionally commented on individ- 
ual aspects, and devoted himself chiefly to the conduct of the war, which he 
considered more important. Proposals for a modification of occupation policy, 
which emerged in the autumn of 1942 as a reaction to the unfavourable 
military situation, therefore remained largely ineffective.*** This placed a heavy 
burden on the institutions charged with governing the German sphere of 
power. 

Even so, the German administrations in the occupied territories, whose 
boundaries were often still controversial and not due for delineation until after 
the conclusion of the war, reveal certain basic structures. At the same time they 
exhibit their own peculiarities, stemming from Hitler’s momentary inspira- 
tions, political considerations, the behaviour of the nations concerned, or the 
power-struggles among the Reich authorities. Even where the army had 
retained executive power, no two military administrations were identical.*” 


34) Reithinger, ‘GrofSraumwirtschaft’, 14. 

32 Rich, War Aims, i. 249; with a little skill it was possible for Hitler’s subordinates to induce 
him to take the desired individual decisions. A typical complaint from the Reich minister of 
economic affairs, Funk, at the beginning of 1944: “This is another instance of the Fithrer being con- 
fronted with problems by those who, while submitting them to him, are only quite superficially 


acquainted with them. A decision is thus extracted from the Fihrer, which . . . is in no way sub- 
stantiated and is not therefore tenable’: letter from Funk to Lammers, 25 Feb. 1944, BA R 43 
T1/333. 


3 Thus, Prof. Otto Reche, director of the Institute for Race and Ethnology at the University 
of Leipzig, in a memorandum of 23 Sept. 1940 (BA R 43 II/676), which was passed on by the Reich 
ministry of the interior to the Reich chancellery, proposed the establishment of German bases in 
the British Orkney and Shetland Islands, likewise in the Faeroe, Iceland, and Greenland. Brittany 
and Normandy were to become German satellite states. Luxemburg was to be annexed, and 
Belgium, dissolved into a special ‘Vlamland’ and Wallonia, was, along with Holland, to be incor- 
porated into the Reich in the long term. 

344 Nestler, ‘Modifikation der Kriegszielplanung’, 137 ff. 

345 Annual report of the military administration in Belgium and northern France for the first 
year of activity, S. A 2, BA-MA RW 36/201. 
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The multiplicity of administrative structures resulted in endless arguments 
between different Reich departments, each trying to consolidate, delimit, or 
extend its competence. Occasionally Hitler would take a decision. As a rule, 
however, he regarded power-struggles, which could either ‘stimulate and 
enhance performance or prove destructive’,*° as useful, showing little inclina- 
tion to concern himself with matters which, in view of the increasingly com- 
plicated military situation, seemed to him of lesser urgency. In March 1944 the 
Reich minister and head of the Reich chancellery informed the Reich minister 
for the occupied eastern territories that ‘the Fuhrer does not attach the slight- 
est importance to a uniform structure of the departmental or administrative 
organization in the various territories of the German sphere of power. What 
matters to him solely and exclusively is whether an arrangement made in a ter- 
ritory, no matter how different from arrangements in other territories, seems, 
viewed by itself, effective and promising.’**’ To Hitler, the final structures of 
domination in the ‘new order’ of Europe were not a priority. 

However, this did not mean that the problem was not already being consid- 
ered. Very detailed proposals for an effective organization of the administration 
in the future GroSraum [large-scale territory] were made by Werner Best, who, 
as head of the administration department of the military commander in France 
in 1941, had examined different occupation administrations and subsequently, 
as Reich plenipotentiary in Denmark, had tried to apply his conclusions.*“* The 
following administrative structures seemed to him suitable for the successful 
tackling of future tasks: 


¢ alliance administrations, based on a treaty with already privileged 
Grofraum nations. A representative of the controlling power—a kind of 
Reich plenipotentiary—would supervise and guide a largely independent 
self-administration at governmental level; 

* supervisory administrations through authorized representatives of the 
controlling nation, who, supported by experts from all departments, 
would control and supervise the country’s own administration. This 
model would represent a greater interference in self-administration by the 
continuing government of the GroSraum nation; 

* governmental administration through authorized representatives of the 
controlling power, who would staff the top levels of the country’s admin- 
istration with persons from the controlling power and issue directives to a 
self-administration allowed only up to medium level; 

* colonial administrations, in which the controlling nation would staff the 
entire administrative apparatus with its own people. 


46 Broszat, Der Staat Hitlers, 429. 

+47 Quoted from Madajczyk, ‘Besatzungssysteme’, 117. 

48 Best, ‘Grofraum-Verwaltung’, 54 ff.; see also id., Die deutschen Aufsichtsverwaltungen, BA- 
MA RW 36/219; Hitler’s Europe, 53. 
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Best did not think the time had yet come to assign the countries so far occupied 
to the individual models of administration. But it is readily seen that his pro- 
gramme was based on a systematization of actual administrative practice in dif- 
ferent occupied territories—alliance administration on the Danish example, 
supervisory administration as in Norway and the Netherlands, governmental 
administration on the pattern of the protectorate, and colonial administration 
as practised in the Government-General and provisionally also, to a varying 
degree, in the occupied eastern territories. The point of Best’s proposals was 
that all occupation administrations could in due course be fitted into his 
scheme, according to the extent of intervention in the affairs of the nations 
considered necessary by Germany as the controlling power. 

So long as the war continued, the moment for such a pattern had yet to 
arrive. More significant than these future structures of domination, on which 
Hitler had not so far committed himself, were the occupation regimes actually 
existing in the German power-sphere until the end of the war, regimes under 
which the affected populations had to suffer great hardships. According to 
Clifton J. Child, these were not so much the result of systematic planning as of 
a ‘process of trial and error’. On the basis of their outward appearance he 
arranged the various types of German occupation administrations into five cat- 
egories which, above all, reflected the differentiated treatment accorded to 
separate parts of the territory of the states conquered by the Wehrmacht.*” A 
more general classification, based on pre-war and postwar status in interna- 
tional law, is that by Czestaw Madajczyk, who procedes from an analysis of 
the Reich’s political intentions rather than from the administrative patterns 
actually established.*°® Because of its blending of formal, programmatic, and 
pragmatic aspects, his classification is not entirely convincing. Most question- 
able is his presentation of an incipient condominium in the Balkans, referring 
presumably to the case of Croatia, where Germany and Italy had reserved for 


34° Hitler’s Europe, 91 ff. Child divides the conquered German power-sphere into incorporated 
territories under direct German rule, territories earmarked for annexation and administered 
through CdZs, attached territories, occupied territories, and ‘operations zones’; Lemkin, Axis 
2 Pp p 
Rule, 7-8. 
°° Madajczyk, ‘Besatzungssysteme’, 106; Dtugoborski, ‘Faschismus’, 39-40; Madajczyk distin- 
guishes between the following: 


* countries occupied by the mere threat of force, which, like Austria and the Sudetenland, felt 
their occupied status only to a limited extent; 

states earmarked for German living-space, such as Poland and the occupied Soviet territories, 
where the Germans were aiming at a debellatio, combined with the total annihilation of the 
previous structures of political, economic, social, and cultural life; 

countries viewed as Germanic, to be absorbed into the Greater Germanic Empire: Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and Denmark, the last, for the time being, with a special status; 

France, to be administered for a lengthy period in accordance with military principles; 

states governed by German and Italian administrations of a condominium character, such as 
Yugoslavia and Greece, with Serbia, under military administration, forming an exception; 
Germany’s allies, who, towards the end of the war, began to defect or become unsure, and 
who, when the military administrations were established, had been falsely promised that their 
independence would be respected. 
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themselves areas of interest instead of occupation rights. The customary parti- 
tion of occupied countries, as effected not only in the Balkans but to a lesser 
extent also in France and the Soviet Union, scarcely resulted in joint rule. Only 
sporadically was there any harmonization of occupation policy between the 
governments or special military agencies, such as the armistice commissions in 
Wiesbaden and Turin in the case of France. Each of the Axis powers took the 
measures it considered necessary in its own sphere. 

The six types of German occupation administration presented by 
Madajczyk reveal the difficulties which emerge in attempting an unambiguous 
determination of the structures introduced for the practice of domination in 
each particular case. Added to this is the fact that some occupation regimes 
underwent considerable changes in the course of the war. In Denmark the 
deterioration of the domestic situation in 1943 led to the application of more 
extensive rights by the occupying power, and in Belgium Hitler gave orders for 
the establishment of a civil administration shortly before the Germans evacu- 
ated the country. 

No classification of German occupation administrations can make full 
allowance for the multiplicity of institutional solutions and the variety of politi- 
cal intentions. It is nevertheless a useful exercise because it provides some 
insights into the ‘new order’ aimed at by the German leadership and into the 
often analogously structured occupation policy for different groups of coun- 
tries. It might also help to clarify the actual duties associated with the rather 
unsystematic designations assigned to officials, and more especially the 
military: not all military commanders were authorized to exercise executive 
power, not every Wehrmacht commander was only a territorial commander 
assigned to a Reich commissioner. If a distinction is here attempted on pre- 
dominantly formal criteria, then this is justified by the fact that the forms of so- 
called ‘Reich-external administration’ [ReichsauBenverwaltung] often reflected 
political intentions, being orientated towards a country’s incorporation into 
the future Greater Reich.*”! 

Contrary to Madajczyk’s classification, two groups of countries are not 
numbered among the occupied territories. These are, first, such countries as 
Slovakia and Croatia, which were granted more or less unrestricted indepen- 
dent status and which, despite some impairment of sovereignty and some 
internal ‘Nazification’ [Gleichschaltung], must be counted, at least for the first 
few years of the war, among Germany’s allies de jure and de facto. The German 
Reich exercised no occupation rights in these dependent satellite states.*? 


>! Gruchmann, Grofraumordnung, 75. 

352 Grassmann, Besatzungsgesetzgebung, 42; Herzog, Grundziige, 75-6; according to a minute of 
an interministerial conference on 19 Apr. 1941 in Vienna, Ambassador Karl Ritter explained the 
German point of view as follows: ‘Croatia had been recognized as an independent state by Italy 
and Germany. This does not rule out the possibility that Germany, at some future date, might exert 
some influence on its political line. At any rate, it had to be stated that Croatia was independent 
and that a comparison with the Protectorate did not apply’: BA-MAW/i/IC. 28. In Hitler’s view the 
Croats were actually more Germanic than Slavic; see Hitler, Monologe, 42 (11-12 July 1941). 
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Secondly, Austria, the Sudetenland, the Memel territory, and—contrary to 
Child—Eupen—Malmédy should not be numbered among the occupied terri- 
tories.**? Though enforced by the threat of violence, the entry of the Wehr- 
macht and reincorporation into the Reich were welcomed by the majority of 
the population. Those inhabitants who were Germans in these totally or pre- 
dominantly German areas received the status of Reich citizens and sent repre- 
sentatives to the Reichstag. Only a suppressed and persecuted minority 
regarded itself as ‘occupied’. Naturally, the number of the dissatisfied 
increased in the course of the war. Their attitude, however, is in no way com- 
parable to the growing resistance of the nations in the conquered countries. By 
contrast, even those regions of Poland which were annexed by the Reich have 
to be regarded as occupied. The overwhelming majority of the population was 
not of German extraction and from the outset rebelled against its disenfran- 
chisement, exploitation, persecution, and deportation. 

By the end of 1941 the following administrative structures had been created 
for ruling the occupied territories; the arrangements made for subsequent 
occupations did not substantially differ from them. 


1. Extension of Reich administration with a few special provisions to 

(a) the formally annexed territories under Reich Governors 
[Reichsstatthalter] or Oberprasidenten: Danzig—West Prussia; 
Warthegau; South-east Prussia; Eastern Upper Silesia; 

(6) the territories under civil administration heads, increasingly treated 
like Reich territory but not yet formally incorporated: Alsace; 
Lorraine; Luxemburg; Lower Styria; the occupied regions of 
Carinthia and Krain; Biatystok. 

2. Establishment of civil administrations or civilian supervisory bodies for 
those countries which, with regard to the type of occupation, were 
entitled to political consideration, or in which there was a special politi- 
cal interest: 

(a) states whose ‘protection’ the German Reich had assumed, under a 
Reich plenipotentiary: Denmark;*™* 


3 Austria and the Sudetenland are not included among the occupied territories by 
Dtugoborski, ‘Faschismus’, 40, either. Applying the criterion of intensity of German occupation 
policy, he arrives at the following types of social transformation in the countries occupied by and 
dependent on the Reich (ibid. 42-3): 


I. the classless society of the expropriated and disenfranchised: Polish western territories, Slav 
parts of the Soviet Union; 

2. the extensively deformed, though not totally expropriated and disenfranchised, societies: 
Government-General, Baltic Soviet republics, Serbia; 

3. the ‘Germanic’ societies, whose social structures continued to exist: Denmark, Norway, 
Netherlands, Flanders; 

4. the non-Germanic west European industrial societies: France, Wallonia; 

5. the south-east European agrarian societies, whose industrialization and modernization were 
impeded or retarded: Croatia, Romania, Slovakia, Hungary, and partly Bulgaria. 


354 This arrangement was similar to the initial conditions in Bohemia and Moravia, where a 
Reich protector was supervising a (progressively less autonomous) native government. A plenipo- 
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(6) states with a ‘Germanic’ population, to become part of the Greater 
Germanic Empire under Reich commissioners: Norway; the 
Netherlands;?” 

(c) future German settlement areas whose ‘colonization’ was already 
planned and begun during the war: Protectorate Bohemia and 
Moravia; Government-General; Reich commissariats for ‘Eastland’ 
and the Ukraine. 

3. Maintenance of military administration in view of the requirements of the 
further conduct of the war and because of lack of political interest under 
(a) military or Wehrmacht commanders: Belgium; France with the 

occupied British Channel Islands; the south-east (Serbia, Salonika- 
Aegean, southern Greece with fortress Crete); 

(6) commanders of army groups or armies in the rearward army areas 

[Heeres- and Armeegebiete]: Soviet Union.*”° 


The administration in the de jure and de facto annexed territories was newly set 
up on the model of the Reich administration. The Reich governors also had 
under them some special administrations, such as finances, which were 
autonomous in the Reich. This strengthening of the executive was intended to 
facilitate the implementation of the foremost task assigned by Hitler to the 
Gauleiter directly subordinate to him and entrusted with the administration— 
the Germanization of their territories over roughly ten years. To that end Reich 
law was introduced and applied, the population recognized as German or of 
German extraction was made liable to labour and military service, and the 
undesirable and already dispensable part of the population was resettled or 
expelled. A start was made on replacing them by ethnic or Reich German 
settlers. 

Among the territories ruled by a civil administration or under supervision, 
Denmark formed an exception. Out of consideration for the Danish govern- 
ment, which had merely protested against the German invasion, the occupying 
power contented itself with supervision at governmental level through the 
German minister, now furnished with additional staff, as the Reich plenipo- 
tentiary. Denmark remained the domain of the German foreign ministry; 
supervision and influence were effected through diplomatic channels. The 
country paid no occupation costs and represented a kind of propaganda 
visiting-card for dealing with ‘reasonable’ GrofSraum nations of Germanic 
origin. To Best this was the ideal case of alliance administration. 

The Reich commissioners in Norway and the Netherlands had been 
instructed to win over the population of their regions for the ‘new order’. Their 


tentiary of the Reich represented German interests vis-d-vis the new Greek government from the 
summer of 1941. The Wehrmacht commander in the south-east was to seek agreement with him. 


55 A similar solution had also been under discussion for Belgium since 1940, but was not imple- 
mented until July 1944. 

356 This transitional arrangement applied to nearly all occupations up to the establishment of 
independent military or civil administrations. 
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supervisory administration required a fairly large staff, intervened in the 
working of the native authorities to a greater degree than in Denmark, and was 
also territorially more ramified. 

In the future German settlement areas it was only the lack of German per- 
sonnel, owing to the war, and pragmatic considerations that prevented the 
take-over of the entire administration of the territory. The structure of German 
authorities as a rule extended down to the level of urban and rural districts. 
Below that level native village elders, municipal heads, and mayors had to be 
tolerated, and in the Baltic countries even administrative bodies at national 
level, though their official recognition was avoided. The settlement areas of the 
planned German ‘living-space’ already became testing-grounds for a criminal 
‘ethnic reordering’, which included the liquidation of undesirable social, politi- 
cal, and ethnic groups. These methods strikingly unmasked the racist aims of 
National Socialist expansion and soon provoked the resistance of the subjected 
populations. 

Strict supervision of the native authorities was also conducted by the 
military administrations, with their widely ramified network of Oberfeldkom- 
mandanturen or district chiefs, Feldkommandanturen, Ortskommandanturen, 
and Kreiskommandanturen. Each of these agencies included experts from the 
Reich administration or from private business, who, as uniformed war admin- 
istration officials in administrative staffs, departments, or groups, supervised 
and directed the native authorities, and if necessary took action themselves. 
The executive through military authorities was generally regarded as a neces- 
sary evil and was always suspected of being a posting for “base types’. Never- 
theless, the military administrations endeavoured to demonstrate the political 
perception which they were always accused of lacking. This they were not only 
urged to do by an exceedingly ‘understanding’ Wehrmacht and Army High 
Command, but among the originally civil administration staff there were also 
a large number of National Socialists, and indeed senior SS officers, who were 
entirely favourably disposed towards the political objectives. The military 
administrations willingly co-operated in the final solution of the ‘Jewish 
question’. 

From the point of view of the population, which had to endure several years 
of German rule, the military or civil character of the occupation regime made 
little difference. Although it was occasionally found that military authorities 
were more inclined to observe the rules of law, these were ultimately matters 
of nuance. External territorial ‘reordering’ was accompanied by an ‘internal’ 
one, which depended not so much on the individuals in charge of the admin- 
istration as on the general political and ideological assessment of a country and 
its population. This naturally led to marked differences between the occupa- 
tion areas in western and northern Europe on the one hand, and on the other 
those in the east, (also to some extent the south-east) of the Continent.*”” For 
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the local populations, however, the methods by which the Germans began 
to secure and consolidate their rule were equally intolerable everywhere— 
political disenfranchisement of the inhabitants, rigorous suppression of any 
stirring of opposition, cultural deprivation or even imposed regression, and 
economic exploitation. The inhuman programme of National Socialism 
emerged most strikingly in the brutal expulsion of those elements of the 
population for whom, as Poles, Frenchmen, or Slovenes, no room existed in 
the narrower German sphere of interests, and soon also in the systematic 
murder of the Jews. The type of occupation administration was irrelevant. 

In any case, there could be no question of an independent character of the 
occupation administrations. The often demanded ‘unity of administration’ was 
never achieved. The leader principle extolled in Nazi Germany as superior to 
democratic parliamentary procedures proved impracticable in view of the mul- 
tiplicity of ‘leaders’ and later gave rise to the explanatory model of ‘polycracy’ 
for the Third Reich. In actual fact, all authorities and potentates required 
authorization by a ‘Fuhrer order’ of a general or detailed character. Hitler, 
however, sometimes deliberately and sometimes because he no longer had an 
overview of the problems and wished to placate his officials, would issue orders 
which might well clash with earlier ones. The resulting confusion of compe- 
tences also affected the performance of the occupation administrations. 


3. LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN ADMINISTRATION 


Not only did the administrations in the German-occupied sphere of power lack 
any uniformity, but so did the internal structures of the occupation regimes as 
well as the designations of their officials, the extent of their independence, and 
the rights of their top representatives. The lack of care which marked the prepa- 
rations for dominion over conquered states was continued in the generally 
rather improvised forms of administration in the Third Reich’s extra-German 
sphere of power. Apart from other flaws, they exhibited organizational short- 
comings which the National Socialist regime, in its own interest, should 
have avoided. In theory, uniformity of administration was a desirable goal. In 
practice, however, there were numerous, and often good, reasons for violat- 
ing that principle. At any rate, in the occupied territories the necessary co- 
ordination of policy and of measures ordered at a level below Hitler, who was 
only sporadically accessible, was never achieved to an adequate degree. Nor 
was there any question of independence of occupation administrations; nor 
indeed did the top representatives really hold sole responsibility for their 
region. Even if, as Reich protector, governor-general, head of civil administra- 
tion, or Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, each reported 
directly to Hitler, they had to spend an increasing part of their efforts resisting 
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interference by the central authorities in Berlin. The top officials in the admin- 
istrations found themselves faced with the growth of unofficial structures 
stemming from the increasing demands of other authorities as well as from 
changes in the political and military situation. The process of expansion 
and decline of power, which resulted from changes in the internal structure 
of the regime, and in turn affected it, can here be illustrated only by a few 
phenomena. 

Virtually all occupation administrations were subject to a gradual erosion of 
their competences and responsibilities. One role in this process was played by 
the strength or weakness of each administration’s top representative and his 
power-base inside Germany. Equally important was the weight which their 
superior authorities in the Reich possessed, preserved, or acquired. This was 
particularly true of the military administrations which, as a rule, represented 
the best-prepared form of occupation regime, relatively speaking. 

The military commander ** or head of the military administration (thus in 
France until the end of October 1940) reported directly to the commander- 
in-chief of the army and exercised executive power on his behalf. These admin- 
istrative heads normally received their instructions through the quartermaster- 
general of the army. The advantage of a military administration, as the Reich 
chancellery noted at the beginning of 1944,*”° was the tight concentration of all 
administrative aspects under a single control and rapid, effective execution by 
military means. Another advantage, as Stuckart observed in the autumn of 
1942,°°° was ‘the possibility of setting aside all political considerations not vital 
for the immediate conduct of the war’. A disadvantage, on the other hand, was 
the lack of close contact with the political leadership of the Reich. The military 
administrations had considerably greater difficulties in bringing their interests 
and demands to Hitler’s notice. For Hitler they were an unavoidable evil, and 
whenever possible he relied on civil forms of occupation administration. 
According to the testimony at Nuremberg of Lammers, former head of the 
Reich chancellery,*’ Hitler regarded the generals as unsuitable for the admin- 
istration of occupied territories because of their lack of the necessary ‘instinct’. 
There are some grounds for Rich’s assumption®” that Hitler, except when he 
had no choice, did not wish to grant the Wehrmacht a position of power such 
as might have stemmed from its rule over the subjected countries. These coun- 
tries could indeed offer to the Germans deprived of their rights within the 
‘Fuhrer state’ some compensation for their exclusion from public affairs at 
home. However, expansion and social imperialism were viewed by Hitler more 
in terms of a ‘psychological safety-valve’ for active members of the ‘master 
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race’ and subordinate ‘Fthrers’, rather than as a basis for independence and 
self-realization.*” 

The military commanders had no long-term personal ambitions, in contrast 
to many a civil administration head who hoped to use his ‘fief’ as a basis for 
advancement in the Nazi hierarchy. But the invasion of numerous unfath- 
omable and uncontrollable agencies, delegates, and special plenipotentiaries 
who followed the Wehrmacht into the operations area was a source of irritation 
to the generals. Even though at least some of these agencies—such as the pro- 
paganda departments or the armaments inspectorates—came nominally under 
their control, the military in practice had little influence on their work. The 
vertical fragmentation to which the administration was subject might, in 
Stuckart’s view,*** have been checked by a ‘personality with a solid political 
base’, but not by a military exponent of authority. From the Army High 
Command, to whom they answered, the military administration did not 
receive the necessary support. Halder, as chief of the general staff, was inter- 
ested primarily in operational matters, and Wagner, as quartermaster-general, 
was in a weak position by virtue of his post. He was no match for Himmler 
or Heydrich.*” General Otto von Stilpnagel, as military commander in 
France, observed an overall lack of clear instructions from the Army High 
Command.*® 

The quartermaster-general tried on numerous occasions to take action 
against the practice of various Reich authorities of pursuing their own interests 
by bypassing the Army High Command even within the territories under 
military administration. Not only the Four-year Plan—which had the requisite 
authority—but other departments, and even military quarters like the 
Wehrmacht High Command, were issuing direct instructions to the military 
commander, and there was no way of stopping them. An order of November 
1940,°°" according to which the military administrations were not to implement 
such instructions without first submitting them to the Army High Command, 
did not make the problem disappear. The practice had long become estab- 
lished whereby central authorities and, if they existed, their external agencies 
make direct contact even with native authorities and firms, which then— 
though not invariably—notified the military administration. This practice 
was damaging to the standing of the occupation administration. All the 
military commander in France was able to do in the end was to request the 
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Reich authorities to instruct their delegates first to make contact with his 
office.*°8 

The inadequate support which the military commanders received from 
the Army High Command was due also to the division of tasks between Army 
and Wehrmacht High Command. At the same time it was also a result of 
Brauchitsch’s dwindling influence as commander-in-chief of the army, espe- 
cially regarding political aspects of the conduct of the war. Any chance of 
championing the interests of the Army High Command and its subordinate 
institutions vis-a-vis OKW virtually came to an end on 19 December 1941, 
when Hitler personally assumed direct command of the army, transferring 
most of the other prerogatives of the army commander-in-chief to the Chief of 
the Wehrmacht High Command as the supreme command and administration 
authority.* Although control and processing of the tasks arising from the 
exercise of executive power remained with the quartermaster-general, his 
reports and demands now had to be channelled through the Wehrmacht oper- 
ations staff to Keitel, who, more so than Brauchitsch, aligned occupation 
policy with Hitler’s ideas.*”’ To do so he made increasing use of the newly 
established quartermaster department of the Wehrmacht operations staff— 
which did not exactly help the work of the military administrations. 

The rivalries among the military command authorities, under which unifor- 
mity of occupation administrations and the efficiency of their work were con- 
tinually suffering, were not confined to relations between OKH and ORW. The 
relationship between the fighting troops and the military administrations in the 
occupied territories was likewise not free from conflicts. The fighting forces did 
not readily reconcile themselves to the fact that, after the conclusion of a 
campaign, independent occupation authorities were taking over the role of 
‘head of the family’. Formerly it was their requirements that had had absolute 
priority over all other considerations. Now they were to submit requests, which 
were considered in the light of aspects not readily understood by them. Added 
to this was the troops’ sense of superiority vis-a-vis a poorly regarded organi- 
zation staffed by ‘base types’ and frequently headed by officers recalled from 
retirement and commanding local rifle battalions of anything but warlike 
appearance. In the west the Army High Command frequently had to regulate 
the division of duties between fighting and occupying forces, though this did 
not eliminate friction entirely. Officially the military commanders were re- 
sponsible for ‘supervision of the administration and economy of the country, 
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including the country’s utilization for the occupying troops and the German 
war economy’, as well as ‘the maintenance of law and order’.*”! These matters, 
however, also concerned the fighting forces, who, in view of their own tasks, 
tended to be less considerate. Whereas the military administrations, at least 
in western Europe, were endeavouring, by a generally restrained approach 
towards the population, to ensure both the exploitation of the country and the 
security of their own forces, the fighting troops were primarily interested in 
safeguarding their installations and communications, and reacted angrily to 
the increasing number of acts of sabotage. Their belief in the efficiency of 
rigorous action was not shared to the same degree by the occupation author- 
ities, and their demands for the taking of hostages were not invariably met. 
Falkenhausen, for instance, was not at first always able to prevent the field 
commanders from taking their own—in his opinion harmful—measures; they, 
in turn, found it hard to accept that as a rule they could only make proposals 
and not issue orders, or that imposition of penal measures was to be the exclu- 
sive prerogative of the military commanders. The dissatisfaction of the forces 
went so far that in October 1940 three members of the SS police division 
cut a German cable in several places in order to provoke harsh measures 
against the French population, whom they believed to be receiving over-lenient 
treatment.*” 

Serious disruption was caused in all territories by the troops’ perpetual 
interference with the economy. Not only did unauthorized confiscations and 
requisitioning render any attempt at systematic rationing of available goods 
more difficult, but the fighting forces also constituted a large body of barely 
disciplined purchasers and large-scale consumers. Their generously calculated 
requirements, demanding in terms of quartermaster allocations, were a heavy 
drain on the local economy; indeed, the private purchases by members of the 
occupying power were largely to blame for a worsening overall shortage of 
commodities. The right to requisition and self-supply, claimed by the fighting 
forces, was eventually restricted in the west to special cases and specified 
goods; this did little to change the dissatisfaction felt on both sides. Another 
problem was the fighting forces’ requests for the total or partial evacuation of 
coastal zones and the clearing of entire tracts of land for the construction of 
fortifications and training-grounds. 

In these circumstances there was much to be said for the arrangement in the 
Balkans, where a Wehrmacht commander in the south-east exceptionally held 
executive power as well as the command over all fighting and occupying forces, 
reporting directly to Hitler and assigning territorial prerogatives to regional 
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commanders. By way of contrast, the division of duties retained in the west did 
not prove successful, in spite of a few improvements which were subsequently 
introduced. The position of the military commander was not strong enough to 
prevent independent action by field commanders, who in France dealt with the 
local authorities and even implemented changes of personnel in the native 
administration. The commanding admiral, for instance, was claiming the right 
to issue decrees on matters of coastal fisheries and shipping; it took a reminder 
by the Wehrmacht High Command to make him renounce a jurisdiction 
belonging solely to the military commander. 

The dualism between the forces and the occupation administration was 
never eliminated. Administrative tasks were not regarded as real soldiers’ work 
and the forces frequently disregarded instructions by the military commander. 
The occupation administrations were left even more to their own devices when 
the Army General Staff left France again at the end of October 1940. Brau- 
chitsch appointed a Commander [Oberbefehlshaber] West, who, as his local 
representative, was furnished with the right to issue guidance and the condi- 
tional right to issue instructions to the military administration, and who could 
assume the direction of important negotiations. 

Although the Militarbefehlshaber [military commanders] had been granted 
certain territorial prerogatives vis-a-vis the fighting forces, there was no agree- 
ment on their scope. And as the military commanders could not issue instruc- 
tions binding on all Wehrmacht services, this right often remained ineffective. 
Eventually, in January 1942, the military commander in France requested the 
Wehrmacht High Command to furnish him with the prerogatives of a Wehr- 
machtbefehlshaber [Wehrmacht commander].*” By then relations between 
the military commander and the Wehrmacht High Command had become so 
exacerbated—because of disagreement on the treatment of France and on 
the appropriate kind of unavoidable reprisals—that Keitel was considering a 
restructuring of the Paris military administration, and indeed had already 
asked for proposals for it.*’* He was most dissatisfied with the manner in which 
Otto von Stiilpnagel interpreted and fulfilled his duties, and thought he could 
observe a decline in the authority of the army. However, he dismissed the idea 
of appointing a Wehrmacht commander because, as he argued, that institution 
existed only in the civil administrations of those occupied territories which 
‘even in the future, according to the Fthrer’s instructions, are to remain in 
political dependence on the Reich. This does not apply to France.’ He evi- 
dently overlooked the precedent in the south-east. However, he believed that a 
clear delineation of police and military prerogatives was urgently required, 
possibly by the appointment of a senior SS and police leader, combined with a 
strengthening of the prerogatives of the Commander West. 

The organization department of the Army General Staff likewise opposed 
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the idea of a Wehrmacht commander, who would report to Wehrmacht High 
Command; the army did not wish to give up its responsibility for France.*” 
The organization department thought it sufficient to rename the military com- 
manders in the west as ‘Wehrmacht plenipotentiaries’, thereby emphasizing 
that their responsibility included Wehrmacht matters, while retaining the 
existing chain of command. At the most, in order to save personnel the Com- 
mander West, who as yet had few tasks, might be charged with executive power 
for France. At the beginning of February 1942 OKH and OKW agreed to 
furnish the military commanders in Paris and Brussels with Wehrmacht pre- 
rogatives according to the territorial duties of the defence district comman- 
ders.*”° The Commander West was promoted to be the local representative of 
the chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, but was to continue to receive his 
directives through the Army General Staff. In practice, the Commander West 
exhibited no interest in political or administrative matters unless his military 
concerns were directly affected. He was satisfied with the ruling that, in the 
event of a major enemy attack, full command authority should pass to the com- 
manders of the fighting forces and that the military commanders would unre- 
servedly be placed under his command. 

Wehrmacht commanders, by contrast, did not as a rule have any general 
administrative duties within the framework of executive power. Instead, as ter- 
ritorial commanders, they exercised military sovereign rights within occupied 
territories under civil occupation administration. Some came directly under 
Hitler; others, in line with a service regulation of 15 April 1941, reported to the 
Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, from whom they received their 
instructions.*”” It was their duty to represent military interests vis-a-vis the 
Reich commissioners or other civil administration heads, who then, upon 
their own responsibility, undertook the translation of the military demands 
whenever civil concerns were affected. The Wehrmacht commanders mostly 
enjoyed the prerogatives of an army corps commander and commander in a 
defence district, to whom they were largely comparable. They directed the 
exploitation of their territory for the benefit of the Wehrmacht, they were 
responsible, alongside the police, for internal and, as a rule, external security, 
and if necessary could, to that end, draw on the forces of all three Wehrmacht 
services within their sphere of command. Only in the event of a military emer- 
gency was the Wehrmacht commander entitled to issue directives in the civilian 
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sector. Assumption of executive power, however, was to be avoided if at all 
possible. 

The uneasy relationship between fighting and occupying troops had a 
parallel in the conflict, never entirely overcome, between soldiers and officials 
within the military administration itself. Even though this form of organization 
marked a considerable improvement on the use of CdZ staffs until the autumn 
of 1939, the integration of the administrative personnel was never really suc- 
cessful. The soldiers adopted the traditional overbearing attitude towards 
civilians, and this was further reinforced by a war-induced upgrading and self- 
confirmation of the army. It was reported that the Feldkommandantur evacu- 
ating Luxemburg commented on its replacement by civilian agencies with the 
words ‘After us the rabble.’*”® Even the officials posted to ‘purely military 
administrations’ did not find their work adequately appreciated. Their new- 
style uniform alone, with NCO’s pips even for top-ranking officials, deprived 
them, much to their chagrin, of the right to have arms presented to them by 
the sentries.*”? Some military administration officials regarded their unclarified 
legal position as downright derogatory. Being liable for military service, they 
had mostly been called up by army reserve centres as officials for the duration 
and detailed to an army reserve unit, equipped with a service book, and 
assigned an officer’s or NCO’s rank. However, the question of whether they 
were doing active military service had never been resolved. The officials felt 
discriminated against. Reeder in 1944 referred to a ‘four years’ journey to 
Calvary’ undergone by the officials and to that ‘unfortunate offspring’, the 
military administration. 

Besides, the top-ranking officials could not have found it easy to adjust to a 
military hierarchy. Subordination to officers who as a rule were inferior to 
high-ranking officials in administrative experience, qualifications, and compa- 
rable rank gave rise to numerous conflicts. On the part of the army that rela- 
tionship with unpopular but indispensable experts was not free from mistrust. 
In point of fact, the military administration officials, unless they came from the 
business world or from the professions, continued to feel bound to their 
homeland authorities: they had been temporarily severed from them but they 
would be returning to them in the future. If only for the sake of their further 
careers, they would maintain contacts, pass on information, and at times 
support interests detrimental to the military administration. This was not 
designed to promote the unity of the institution. 

Many of these shortcomings, unless they were of a specifically military 
nature, applied also to the civilian administration regimes. Lack of uniformity 
in the Reich’s external administration was not just a problem of the military 
executive. One might have expected the civil administrations—which, despite 
all structural differences, were designed to fulfil a more permanent rule—to 
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make some effort to implement the proclaimed principle of uniformity in 
administration and to limit the chaos of responsibilities. Regardless of their 
direct subordination to Hitler, with the Reich chancellery acting as a ‘clearing- 
house’, the top administrators experienced a similar erosion of their inde- 
pendence. This began with the uncontrollable personal relations of subor- 
dinate officials with their former departments—Governor-General Frank, for 
instance, was compelled in November 1940 to prohibit his departmental heads 
from reporting to their Berlin central offices**’—and it ended with unsuccess- 
ful resistance to the top Reich authorities’ interference in the administration of 
the occupied territories. The prerogative of sole responsibility granted to the 
top representatives of the occupying power initially existed only on paper and 
had to be enforced, only to be reconfirmed time and time again. Success 
depended on a multiplicity of factors, but mostly on the personality of the 
office-holder and his position within the German domestic power-structure. 
Thus Frank’s appointment to governor-general and Rosenberg’s to Reich 
minister for the occupied eastern territories resulted in the end of their careers 
in Nazi Germany.**' They exhausted themselves in posts they were not up to, 
became involved in squabbles, and eventually lost all credit with Hitler. They 
were just about able to come to an arrangement with GGring’s Four-year Plan, 
but they were unable to stand up to Himmler’s claims to power. Only Hitler’s 
disinclination to make personnel changes and the foreseeable end of their 
functions allowed them to survive in positions in which they now scarcely 
played any part. Much the same had happened to Neurath in the Protectorate. 
He arrived in Prague as Hitler’s sole representative and his directives were to 
come from Hitler alone.**? Only the Wehrmacht was independent; all other 
authorities in the Protectorate were subordinate to the Reich protector as 
the supreme Reich authority. All business was to be channelled through him 
to ensure that ‘the Reich’s will’ was presented to the occupied country in a 
uniform manner. Practice, however, tended in the opposite direction, with 
further difficulties arising from the fact that at the Party level the Protectorate 
was divided up among neighbouring Reich Gaue. Their Gauleiter time and 
again claimed a share in decision-making regarding Protectorate matters; 
eventually these were also handled by the SS. By the autumn of 1941 Neurath 
was no longer needed, not even as a figure-head representing the Reich. 
Greater skill was displayed by the Reich commissioner in the Netherlands, 
who, however, lacked the indispensable ‘domestic power-base’ in the Reich. 
Seyf-Inquart, at least, profited from Hitler’s confidence in the ‘tact and sensi- 
tivity’ of his Austrian compatriot. In addition, he avoided all conflict with 
Himmler. More so than the military administration heads in the west, he 
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succeeded in having all external agencies of the Berlin central authorities 
placed under his command, even though his influence on their activity was 
limited.**? His ministerial rank was just as useless in his new post as was that 
of Frank. 

Terboven, a more robust personality, benefited from the geographical 
remoteness of his domain. He had immediately used the initial period after his 
appointment to eliminate the foreign ministry as a competitor and to check 
Rosenberg’s claims to a share in decision-making. In view of his prolonged 
activity in the ‘Nordic Society’ and his contacts with Quisling, Rosenberg had 
at first secured for himself some limited influence over conditions in Norway. 
Because of inadequate backing from Hitler, however, he was unable to stand 
up to Terboven for long. His representative in Oslo was soon obliged to bow 
out of the country by the Reich commissioner,*** and management of the 
liaison office established in the Reich chancellery was withdrawn from his 
influence, its function being reduced to the handling of postal communica- 
tions. In order to emphasize his ‘direct subordination to the Fuhrer’, Terboven 
demanded for himself the rank of a Reich minister, without, however, being 
willing to submit to the procedures applying to this position.*® The Berlin 
authorities were reluctant to endorse that attitude, and thus the legal position 
of the Reich commissioner as the head of a ‘not universally supreme Reich 
authority’ remained unsettled. Terboven made use of the latitude given him 
and of the great distance separating him from the Reich by sending rather 
infrequent reports to the Reich chancellery and thus avoided drawing attention 
to his sphere of power. He tried to circumvent the annoying dualism of state 
and Party by recruiting his staff from both areas.**° In the autumn of 1940 he 
allowed the Reich ministry of the interior to function as a ‘central agency for 
the occupied Norwegian territories’ in order thereby to secure the fulfilment of 
his personal wishes. He enjoyed the support of Goebbels and, most impor- 
tantly, Himmler, to whom, on a mutually beneficial basis, he granted the 
influence he sought on this ‘Germanically’ populated occupied territory. 

The Reich commissioners in ‘Eastland’ and the Ukraine were even less 
independent; they had to accept an annoying subordination to a territorial 
ministry. Both used their position as Gauleiter in the Reich to oppose ‘inter- 
ference’ by their own ministry. Koch, in particular, with the help of his friend 
Bormann, managed to weaken Rosenberg’s position by presenting himself as a 
consistent executor of Hitler’s ideas on policy in the east. The organizational 
solution for the occupied eastern territories was regarded as a failure by both 
sides—but the eastern administration did not endure long enough for a change 
to be effected. 

From the German angle the appointment of Reich commissioners was, on 
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the whole, an unobjectionable measure, even though, at least in the cases of 
Norway and the Netherlands, it was associated with the long-term objective of 
transforming these countries in a National Socialist spirit. To Sey®-Inquart 
these two cases were evidence of the Reich’s wish to meet the Germanic 
nations half-way and to enable them rapidly to restore normal conditions.**” 
The staff of the quartermaster-general viewed the Reich commissariats 
Holland, Norway, Eastland, and Ukraine as provisional administrations, 
‘leaving open any future development towards a closer or looser association 
with the German Reich’.** 

The appointment of civil administration heads (CdZs), on the other hand, 
as the practice of the first occupations had shown and as had been deliberate 
practice since 1940, reflected the intention of the political leadership gradually 
to incorporate certain territories into the Reich.**? The position of the CdZs 
was more or less identical with that of the Reich commissioners instituted in 
1940.°” The original provision that, in addition to Hitler, the supreme Reich 
authorities could also give them specialized instructions was revoked by Hitler 
in the autumn of 1940 at the urging of the western CdZs and Gauleiter. The 
Reich ministry of the interior, which functioned as a central agency for the 
future Reich territories and had hoped to have considerable influence on their 
activity, was allowed only to submit the requests of the Reich departments, 
while the Gauleiter alone, or in controversial instances Hitler himself, made 
the decisions.*”! The CdZs insisted on their ‘overall responsibility’ and objected 
to the Reich ministries’ efforts ‘to include themselves with their prerogatives in 
the administration and control of the territories reconquered for the Reich’. 
Only GoGring’s right to issue directives in economic matters was immune to 
their objections. They also had to accept the fact that Himmler was progres- 
sively attracting to himself the handling of ethnic issues, which were of major 
importance in their territories. Nevertheless, to achieve an accelerated Ger- 
manization of the territories annexed de jure and de facto, some of the special 
administrations were subordinated to the administration heads. The Reich 
ministry of the interior regarded this high degree of administrative unification 
as a model for a future reform of conditions in the Old Reich. 

The slightest influence on an occupied territory, relatively speaking, was 
exercised by the institution of a Reich plenipotentiary, as in Denmark. 
Officially he represented the ‘protecting power’, not the occupying power, 
and he had to go through diplomatic channels in order to enforce the German 
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demands. His post was held by the German minister and he therefore con- 
tinued to report solely to the foreign ministry, to which the other Reich author- 
ities had to submit their requests. 

In the occupied territories, at least, it would therefore have been possible to 
achieve or restore a unified administration of the kind that had never, or not 
recently, existed in the Reich.*”” However, in spite of the frequently proclaimed 
‘Fuhrer principle’, neither Hitler nor the central authorities had any interest in 
that. In fact, they were mistrustful of any excessively powerful regional author- 
ity. A greater degree of independence of the individual territorial commanders 
or administrators was moreover viewed by the supreme Reich authorities as an 
obstacle to the pursuit of their own interests and the implementation of their 
own department-specific tasks. This was true of the Four-year Plan, of the SS 
and police, of the foreign ministry, and of the agencies of the Nazi Party, all of 
whom obtained for themselves appropriate authorization by Hitler. The min- 
isterial council for Reich defence, soon to become an insignificant body, 
actually had the right to issue directives for all occupied territories, although it 
had been advised that it might be useful to consult the heads of the occupation 
regimes before taking any action.*”? In 1942 this authority was granted also to 
Sauckel, the general plenipotentiary for manpower, and to Albert Speer for the 
armaments sector. Less irksome, from the point of view of the occupation 
administration, was the independence of technical services such as the railways 
and postal communications. 

The extension of the German sphere of power to foreign territories naturally 
stimulated the appetite of individual government departments: these might 
increase their efficiency by drawing on the newly acquired resources of goods, 
capacities, and manpower, and thus enhance their own power. In this way the 
occupied territories might become the means of promoting special interests, 
and were in fact consistently used for that purpose by Himmler at the expense 
of the traditional ministries. This was a lesson learnt primarily by the foreign 
ministry, which, owing to the diminishing importance of foreign policy in an 
unfavourably developing war, as well as to the weak personality of the minister, 
had to accept a loss of influence. Whereas the Wilhelmstrasse, if only for selfish 
reasons, tended to regard the occupied countries as continuing objects of 
foreign policy, the economic departments in particular wished to transfer 
relations with the subjected countries into the domestic sphere in order to 
gain greater scope for themselves. These opposing points of view em- 
erged clearly after the conclusion of the campaign in the west, when the foreign 
ministry was hoping that it would negotiate the peace treaties with the van- 
quished countries after receiving the relevant demands of the various Reich 
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authorities.*’* Goring, however, demanded for the Four-year Plan the sole 
right to formulate the peace conditions in the economic area and opposed any 
discussions between the foreign ministry and his economic departments. *” 

The future influence of the foreign ministry in the occupied countries 
depended on the continued existence of the native governments. Where this 
did not apply it had to replace its representatives with diplomats of lower rank, 
who were slotted into the occupation administration and were engaged there 
on trivial tasks. Although the Reich commissioners in the Netherlands and 
Norway borrowed experts from the former embassies for their agencies, even 
an attempt by Ribbentrop to dispatch to Oslo a legation counsellor respon- 
sible for foreign propaganda, to be subordinate to the Reich commissioner but 
with the duty of preventing a ‘predominance of domestic-policy considerations 
in future developments in Norway’,*”® failed in the face of Terboven’s oppo- 
sition. All Terboven allowed the foreign ministry was a one-man show subject 
to his authority. 

Foreign propaganda was a permanently undecided subject of contention 
between the foreign ministry and the propaganda ministry. Not even an order 
from Hitler of 8 September 1939,*” allowing Ribbentrop to retain respon- 
sibility for guidelines as well as a propaganda apparatus ‘which was not to be 
enlarged any further’, and demanding harmonization and close co-operation 
between the two ministries, succeeded in putting an end to the controversy. 

The foreign ministry had a more or less free hand in totally or partially 
occupied countries where, following an armistice, capitulation, or other inter- 
national agreements, native governments were either permitted to continue in 
office or, to facilitate German rule, were newly installed. In the special case of 
Denmark it initially succeeded in acquiring a monopoly by providing the Reich 
plenipotentiary. A similar solution was made possible by the complex condi- 
tions in Greece. 

In contrast to Belgium, the German diplomatic representatives in Serbia, 
retained their independence, as had been the case in France. France, as a 
former great power, called for special consideration and treatment because of 
her political and economic importance. That was why Hitler, in view of the 
existence of a more or less independent government in the unoccupied part of 
the country, was initially prepared, alongside the military armistice commis- 
sion, to concede a greater role also to the foreign ministry. For a time he was 
considering the country as a junior partner in an intended anti-British bloc. 
Even so, it was difficult enough for the foreign ministry to consolidate and 
maintain its position in occupied France. 
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Even while military operations were still in progress Minister Otto Abetz, the 
specialist on France, who had shortly before transferred from the ‘Ribbentrop 
agency’ to the foreign service, had submitted to the Wehrmacht High 
Command, in his capacity as head of a ‘committee on France’, suggestions 
for political propaganda in the western territories. After the fall of Paris 
Ribbentrop immediately sent him to the French capital, initially with a small 
staff, in order to take charge of propaganda work. The Wehrmacht propaganda 
department in OKW, fearing an encroachment on its own preserves and fore- 
seeing protests from Goebbels’s propaganda ministry, wished the foreign 
ministry’s delegation to be admitted merely as a team of political advisers for 
the military commander in Paris, without an independent range of duties.*”* At 
the beginning of August 1940 Abetz was given the rank of an ambassador and, 
as ‘authorized foreign ministry representative with the military commander in 
France’, entrusted by Ribbentrop with the handling of all political questions 
arising in the occupied territory, more especially in relations with the Vichy 
government.*”? However, his duties of assuming political control of the press, 
the radio, and propaganda, and of registering and securing all privately owned 
objects of art (especially those in Jewish possession), clashed with the tasks of 
the military and other civilian agencies. Abetz did not have to answer to the 
military authorities; he was merely attached to them while receiving his 
instructions directly from the foreign ministry. Frictions soon emerged, and at 
times there was a regular power-struggle between the embassy and the military 
authorities.“ Ribbentrop had presumably interpreted Hitler’s directives 
greatly to his own advantage. He was certainly overrating his weight in the 
power-structure of the Third Reich. Through Goebbels the Wehrmacht propa- 
ganda department in OKW succeeded in getting Hitler to decree that, before 
issuing directives to Abetz, the foreign ministry should reach agreement with 
the propaganda ministry. Goebbels, moreover, had already been charged with 
securing all objects of art in the occupied territories, so that Abetz was to act 
only on his instructions.*” 

Nevertheless, on 20 November 1940 Hitler, in order to emphasize the 
importance of political issues with regard to France, upgraded the diplomatic 
mission headed by Abetz to the ‘German embassy in Paris’. Abetz was to 
maintain permanent contact with the Vichy government, though he was not 
accredited to it, and to watch its relations with third countries. To the chagrin 
of the military commander, Abetz alone was responsible for dealing with all 
political matters.“ The military authorities felt that they were inadequately 
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informed about the ambassador’s intentions and measures, and a furious 
rivalry arose between the embassy and the Paris propaganda department in the 
field of propaganda to France, a rivalry not resolved at any time during the 
German occupation. Increasing friction also developed in relations between 
Abetz and the German minister, Johannes Hemmen, who, as head of the 
German armistice delegation for the economy, reported mainly to the foreign 
ministry and, working first from Wiesbaden and later from Paris, rigorously 
urged the utilization of the entire French economy. The innovative and gener- 
ally Francophile ambassador had an increasingly difficult time. By his propo- 
sals for German—French common interests (not even Abetz had thought of 
anything like an equal partnership) he eventually isolated himself to such an 
extent that his minister recalled him to the Reich for a prolonged period. From 
this time on scarcely any foreign policy was conducted, not even vis-a-vis 
France, let alone most other occupied territories. 

Before the beginning of the campaign in the east the foreign ministry had 
assembled a staff of its own specialists on Russia;*°’ although the ministry for 
the occupied eastern territories picked a few experts from among them, the 
diplomats hardly played a part in the preparations for the administration in the 
east. Rosenberg did not wish to concede any kind of influence over the eastern 
territories to his arch-enemy Ribbentrop. Although the foreign ministry 
managed to place the customary liaison officials in the army commands, and 
later to detail representatives to the two Reich commissioners, whom they 
would advise and to whom they would submit carbon copies of their reports, 
any major activity by the diplomats in the occupied eastern territories was suc- 
cessfully blocked by Rosenberg through Hitler. 

Generally speaking, the demands of the foreign ministry did not greatly 
concern the occupation administrations. Far more serious was the right to 
issue instructions, which GGring had secured for himself as commissioner for 
the Four-year Plan for a unified organization of the war economy throughout 
the German sphere of power. As soon as the administration in a conquered 
country acquired definitive shape, G6ring obtained from Hitler the authority 
to issue whatever directions seemed necessary to him—not only to all Reich 
authorities but also to the occupation administrations. Only in the case of the 
Protectorate did he have to hold back, on Hitler’s instruction,*”* and remain 
patient until May 1942. In the Government-General, on the other hand, he 
even enjoyed authority to issue decrees. Yet G6ring was ready to compromise, 
and on 5 December 1939 Frank managed to get himself appointed not only 
Reich defence commissioner, but also general plenipotentiary for the Four- 
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year Plan in the Government-General.*” As economic experts were already 


posted to the administration staffs who followed the Wehrmacht into the terri- 
tories to be occupied, and as he was able to fill the key posts with his own 
people, much of the time Géring found the occupation administrations 
sufficient for extending his own influence over the economy in the German 
sphere of power. Increasingly, however, he also endeavoured to create his own 
apparatus. His ‘general plenipotentiary for the economy in Serbia’ came only 
nominally under the head of military administration, and the economic admin- 
istration instituted for the occupied eastern territories succeeded in becoming 
completely independent. Rosenberg, as he accurately observed, was expected 
to ‘establish an economic ministry of his own’,*”° over which, as Reich minister 
for the occupied eastern territories, he had no influence. 

An even greater threat, not only to the unity of the administration but to its 
very independence, arose for the occupation regimes from the demands of the 
SS. Himmler’s interest was predominantly in conditions in the intended 
German ‘living-space’, where ethnic and security issues played a particularly 
important part. Even before the beginning of the war he had tried to exert 
influence on the administration heads designated for Poland by granting them 
a rank in the general SS to those who did not already hold such a position. 

Himmler, however, also regarded himself as responsible for those countries 
which, in some form or other, were to be absorbed at some future date in 
the ‘Greater Germanic Empire’. The senior SS and police leaders sent to 
Norway and the Netherlands were in charge of what were now termed SS- 
Oberabschnitte (senior sectors) ‘North’ and ‘North-west’. The volunteers 
recruited there for the SS went to Standarten programmatically designated 
‘Nordland’ and ‘Westland’.*°’ By August 1942 Himmler had achieved sole 
authority over ‘Germanic work’ in those countries.*° 

In order to achieve his objectives, Himmler invariably endeavoured to send 
his action groups of the security police and the SS security service forward into 
the occupied territories in the wake of the Wehrmacht, until the moment had 
arrived for the establishment of a local police administration on the pattern of 
the occupation agencies. The action groups which until the Polish campaign 
were still nominally under the command of the army, and hence also came 
under Wehrmacht jurisdiction, had the duty of fighting ‘anti-Reich and anti- 
German elements’. They received their specialized instructions from the head 
of the security police and the SS security service. Their orders to liquidate the 
members of Poland’s leading strata in the territories earmarked for annexation, 
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which—although the army command did not initially realize this and was not 
to be informed about it—went back to directives from Hitler, led to protests 
and conflicts between Wehrmacht and SS. From 17 October 1939, after the 
seeming high-handedness of the SS and police had resulted in friction, bad 
blood, and judicial investigations, all of Himmler’s subordinates were subject 
to separate SS jurisdiction.*” The consequence of its tactically maladroit pro- 
cedure in Poland was a temporary setback for the ambitions of the SS—which, 
however, did not discourage the Reich leader. 

Himmler’s aim was an extension—not merely for the duration of the war— 
of his organization to the occupied territories, to be achieved by the appoint- 
ment of senior SS and police leaders. Their comprehensive full powers, 
meeting the objectives of the Reich leader SS, frequently overlapped with those 
of the civil administration,*!° but Himmler was not interested in a clear delin- 
eation of their powers. The senior SS and police leaders were instructed, 
whenever local conditions permitted, to extend their responsibility to any 
sphere which might be subsumed under the elastic concept of ‘political admin- 
istration’, within special areas the same applied also to the commanders of the 
security police and the SS security service. This was claimed by Himmler for 
the SS at the expense of the state administration, which in his opinion was not 
suited to solving the tasks arising in the new ‘living-space’. After 1941, however, 
his efforts encountered the secret opposition of Bormann, who was, in his own 
interest, trying to check Himmler’s claim to power in the occupied eastern ter- 
ritories.*"! 

Himmler’s appointment as ‘Reich commissioner for the consolidation 
of German ethnicity’ in the autumn of 1939 gave him unlimited prerogatives 
in the repatriation of Reich citizens and ethnic Germans from abroad and in 
the elimination of ‘ethnically alien’ influences in the settlement areas. He 
was granted the right to issue directions to other authorities, while himself 
being exempt from all control except by Hitler. The ban on entry into the 
Wehrmacht’s operations area, imposed on other departments, usually did not 
apply to the SS. In the occupied eastern territories Himmler pre-empted the 
civil administration; he was able without interference to begin preparations for 
his own eastern empire.*!” In the event of controversy he invariably found the 
support he asked for from Hitler. 

In order to get a foothold in the occupied territories, Himmler was prepared 
to compromise. With the exception of Forster, who declined, he appointed a 
number of Reich lord-lieutenants and Gauleiter to be his authorized repre- 
sentatives in ethnic matters, and made the respective senior SS and police 
leaders their deputies. When it was unavoidable, he even accepted a formal 
integration of police administration in the occupation apparatus. As a rule, 
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however, he confined himself to placing the senior SS and police leaders per- 
sonally under the heads of the occupation administrations.*’ 

A number of top representatives of the Reich in the occupied territories were 
honorary members of the SS: thus, Greiser was an SS-Gruppenfihrer and 
Sey-Inquart an Obergruppenfihrer. Forster, too, was a member of the SS, 
though he placed his own interest above that of the ‘order’. For the head of the 
administration in Belgium, SS-Brigadeftthrer Reeder, loyalty to his military 
commander had precedence; other high-ranking SS members, however, such 
as Best, head of the administration department in Paris, and Turner, adminis- 
tration head in Serbia, maintained close contact with their Reich Leader. To 
Himmler, who had skilfully used his post in the Reich ministry of the interior 
for picking his appointees, these informal relations paid off in terms of infor- 
mation and support for his plans; in turn, many a territorial chief endeavoured 
to strengthen his position through his SS contacts. Himmler, therefore, was in 
a favourable position when he set out to extend his influence to the occupied 
territories, fill key positions with SS members, and set up a parallel adminis- 
tration. Conditions for this were more favourable in the civilian occupation 
regimes than in the more tightly organized military administrations. 

Himmler therefore had no difficulty in placing senior SS and police leaders 
in the territories under German civil administration. His deputy in Prague, 
Karl Hermann Frank, was well placed as state secretary of the Reich protector 
and, from 1942 onward, state minister. After the relief, or dismissal, of 
Neurath, which the ambitious Frank had skilfully engineered,*!* Heydrich’s 
appointment in September 1941 meant that the Protectorate temporarily came 
fully into the hands of the SS. In the Government-General Himmler’s repre- 
sentative, SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Friedrich Wilhelm Kriger—initially only the 
senior SS and police leader and responsible for the German police and the 
native auxiliary forces—was personally subordinated to Hans Frank. However, 
the governor-general was denied any appreciable influence over police matters; 
the governors under him fared no better with regard to the SS and police 
leaders in their districts. Relations between Frank on the one hand and Kriiger, 
or Himmler, on the other deteriorated as a result. Frank’s attempt to gain 
better control of the SS by subordinating it to his deputy Buhler and to create 
his own police with a ‘special service’ of ethnic Germans came to an end in 
March 1942, when he had to hand over that not very numerous auxiliary police 
force to the SS.*!° Simultaneously, under pressure from Himmler because of 
his mismanagement and instances of corruption among his closest entourage, 
he was compelled to make good his promise of June 1940*"° and accept Kriiger 
as his state secretary for security matters. In May 1942 Hitler signed Kriiger’s 
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appointment, who in consequence rose to be the second deputy of the 
governor-general after Btthler. The SS and police leaders henceforth operated 
as representatives of their district chiefs. 

Frank experienced much the same in the field of population policy, an 
exceptionally important matter for the Government-General, which was the 
receptacle for most ethnic groups no longer desirable elsewhere. Despite the 
chaotic consequences for the economy and security in his power-sphere, Frank 
had to give Kriger a free hand, as the competent representative of Reich Com- 
missioner Himmler. Himmler was invariably in the stronger position, and 
Hitler was determined to exploit the favourable opportunity offered by the 
continuation of the war for his radical population-policy programme. By com- 
parison, the problems caused to the administration of the Government- 
General were of little concern. 

As for exerting an influence on the occupied Nordic countries, Himmler 
profited from his position in the ministry of the interior. Although Wilhelm 
Frick, the minister, did not succeed in securing for himself, as general plenipo- 
tentiary for Reich administration, or for Himmler as his deputy, the same right 
to issue directions to the occupation authorities as Gdéring enjoyed in the 
economic sector,*!’? Himmler nevertheless nominated the officials for inter- 
nal administration to be assigned to the Reich plenipotentiary, such as SS- 
Oberfitihrer Paul Ernst Kanstein for Denmark. For Oslo, where, as things 
turned out, a Reich plenipotentiary was not needed, Himmler designated the 
former commander of the security police and SS security service in the Pro- 
tectorate, SS-Oberfihrer Walther Stahlecker, and even supplied him with an 
action group.*'® Terboven, himself an SS member and anxious to keep on good 
terms with Himmler, accepted the appointment of a senior SS and police 
leader who, along with his action group, was exampt from his authority with 
regard to the group’s specialized work. In exchange Himmler picked men who 
were acceptable to Terboven. This kind of personnel policy made for a conflict- 
free relationship between police and occupation administration in Norway. 
The Reich commissioner received an assurance that the reports of the action 
group, which by the end of 1940 was transformed into a local organization, 
would not bypass him. In return he maintained good contact with the SS, 
whose leadership in 1942 conceived the idea of using the co-operative Terboven 
as Reich commissioner in Belgium. There, in the view of the SS, the military 
administration lacked the necessary political understanding because it clung 
too anxiously to international law.*'® 

Because of what had happened in occupied Poland, Himmler had a difficult 
start during the occupation of the western European countries. Brauchitsch 
and the Army General Staff had obtained Hitler’s consent that the Wehrmacht 
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alone would provide the required executive staff for the occupation adminis- 
tration and that action groups of the security police or SS security service 
would not be used.*”° Although the secret field police (GFP) groups respon- 
sible for military counter-intelligence were largely recruited from members of 
the criminal police and the Gestapo, and although they never quite lost sight 
of the wishes of the Reichssicherheitshauptamt [Reich security directorate], 
they came under Wehrmacht command. The manner of their employment by 
no means satisfied Heydrich, who believed that irreparable damage had been 
done by belated action against enemies of the Reich and ideological oppo- 
nents.**! Only in the Netherlands, after a civil administration replaced the 
military executive, did the SS obtain unimpeded freedom of action. As general 
commissioner for security, the senior SS and police leader was subordinate also 
to the Reich commissioner. 

As for Belgium and France, within a few weeks of the entry of the Wehr- 
macht Heydrich was able, with G6ring’s support, to dispatch roughly twenty- 
five of his people, put for this purpose into the uniforms of the secret 
field police. Not until mid-July did the Paris special commando, under SS- 
Obersturmbannfihrer Helmut Knochen, attract attention through the opera- 
tion of its own transmitter; this was temporarily stopped by order of the chief 
of army communications.*” A police battalion sent on his own responsibility 
to Belgium—for which he had in vain proposed a civil administration—was 
pulled out again by Himmler, who did not wish to have to place it under the 
command of the military commander.*” Towards the end of July 1940 
Heydrich visited Brussels to discuss with the military commander the employ- 
ment of the security police and the SS security service in Belgium and 
northern France. There was no argument.*** The prerogatives of his agencies 
were to be defined by the quartermaster-general, and the work of the security 
police in the western territories was thus legitimated. In October 1940 a 
‘Special Command Reichsfiihrer SS Himmler’ was set up in Brussels under 
Brigadefiihrer Max Thomas, who soon afterwards, as ‘authorized representa- 
tive of the head of security police and SS security service’ for Belgium and 
France, transferred his headquarters to Paris. At the beginning of December 
1941 Thomas was recalled from the western territories on the demand of the 
military commander in France, who had objected to the bombings of Paris 
synagogues instigated by an SS officer.*”? His agencies in Paris and Brussels 
in consequence became independent. The military administration in Brussels 
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*24 Report Mil. Befh. in Belgien und Nordfrankreich/Kdo.Stab/V.Stab g. to OKH/Gen.Qu., 5 
Aug. 1940, ibid.; De Jonghe, Hitler en het politieke lot, i. 419 n. 114. 

5 Umbreit, Militdrbefehlshaber, 109-10. 
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meanwhile viewed the security police as an indispensable executive body in the 
political, ideological, and intelligence field, as well as in matters of internal 
security, seeing that the secret field police were almost exclusively concerned 
with counter-intelligence. In France, the Abwehr welcomed support by the 
Gestapo and SS security service, emphasizing their ‘fruitful co-operation’.*”° 
However, relations between the SS and the military administration were not 
entirely free from tension. In the autumn of 1940 the security police had 
applied for the granting of executive powers in urgent cases.’*”’ They were given 
the right of arrest and detention, but regarded this as insufficient. They com- 
plained about the cold-shouldering they felt they were receiving from the 
military commander in Brussels, about the excessively narrow scope granted 
for their work, and about insufficient support by Reeder, who, though an SS 
officer, felt his first duty to be to his military superior.*** The SS believed that 
the military administration paid too much heed to local wishes, in particular 
those of leading business circles. 

The increasing difficulties encountered by the military authorities in main- 
taining internal security and the friction between military administration 
and security police offered a favourable situation to the SS for extending its 
influence. As Hitler was of the opinion that the generals understood nothing 
about police work, and as Keitel disliked having to concern himself with the 
reprisals mandatory after each attempted assassination and to assume respon- 
sibility for them, the Wehrmacht High Command was ready, at the beginning 
of 1942, to accept a senior SS and police leader for France, as it had done 
for Serbia.’”? On principle Keitel was inclined to leave the irksome police 
measures to the SS. ‘It should be admitted, without envy, that Heydrich’s 
activity had worked wonders in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia.’ The 
Army General Staff, likewise, had no objection to such a solution either for 
France or for Belgium, provided the senior SS and police leaders were fitted 
into the staffs of the military commanders. In France the opportunity arose 
with a change in the post of the military commander in the spring of 1942; in 
Belgium and northern France, where Falkenhausen had manceuvred more 
adroitly and stubbornly, it came only with the replacement of military admin- 
istration in 1944. 

Developments in the western territories had removed all opposition in the 
Army High Command to the actions of the security police and the SS security 
service. In the planning of the eastern campaign and in the rapidly mounted 
campaign in the Balkans the Army High Command acknowledged the alleged 


#6 Activity report of Chief III of Abwehr centre Dijon for the period up to 15 Sept. 1940, BA- 
MA RW 5’v. 171. 

”7 Activity report of Group Chief III of Abwehr directorate France for the period 1-30 Nov. 
1940, ibid. 

“8 Minute of SS-Sturmbannfiithrer Zehlein, 26 Oct. 1942: The intelligence activity of the 
Brussels centre and essential problems in the economic field, BA R 58/977. 

2° Minute of a conference at Chef OKW, 30 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RW 5/v. 690 (quotation); 
undated comment by OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt., Militaér-Verwaltung Frankreich/Belgien, ibid. 
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need for ‘security-policy tasks outside the armed forces’ and accepted the 
employment of the security police and SS security service in the rearward army 
areas**° as well as their executive prerogatives and comprehensive full powers. 
Himmler, moreover, had obtained from Hitler the special order, willingly 
accepted by the army commander-in-chief, permitting his senior SS and police 
leaders to go into action in the rearward army areas. Thereby he anticipated the 
civil administration. The commanders of the rearward army areas were to be 
informed by Himmler’s representatives of their special orders and, whenever 
military interests were involved, had the right to issue directions to them.**’ 
Units of the regular police, a number of whose battalions had already been 
assigned to security divisions, could, in agreement with the senior SS and 
police leaders, be used by the commanders of the rearward areas even for 
military action. The Waffen-SS forces, likewise, had special tasks in accordance 
with Himmler’s instructions. 

Although Himmler was unsuccessful in his bid to obtain, for the occupied 
Soviet territories, control not only of police security but also of ‘political’ 
security and the right to issue decrees, Rosenberg had to accept the fact that 
the Reich leader SS enjoyed the right to issue instructions on police matters 
with regard to the Reich commissioners; it was necessary to refer to Rosenberg 
himself only on general issues. The senior SS and police leaders were subordi- 
nated to the Reich commissioners directly and personally, whereas the SS and 
police leaders at general, central, and district commissariats were initially only 
attached to them.” Heydrich subsequently endeavoured to obtain a Fuhrer 
decree which would grant the SS the same right to issue directives vis-a-vis all 
civil administrations.**?* For the time being, in view of the opposition to be 
expected from administration heads, the issue, by agreement with Himmler, 
was not submitted to Hitler.** 

Rosenberg, in his eastern territories, was similarly unable to prevent 
Himmler from going into action as Reich commissioner for the consolidation 
of German ethnicity, once Himmler had obtained Hitler’s agreement.*” In 

8° See OKH/GenStdH/Gen Qu/Abt. Kriegsverwaltung No. II/2101/41 g., 28 Apr. 1941, betr. 
Regelung des Einsatzes der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD im Verbande des Heeres [Regulation of 
the employment of the security police and SS security service within the framework of the army] 
(copy), BA-MA RH 20-16/1012. 

*®! Der Reichsfiihrer SS No. 114/41 g.Kdos., 21 May 1941, betr. Sonderauftrag des Fihrers 
[Special task from the Fithrer], BA-MA RH 20-16/1012. 

*2 Der Reichsfiihrer SS... /O-Kdo. g 2 (0 1) No. 4or/41 (g.), 9 Aug. 1941, betr. SS- und 
Polizeiorganisation in den besetzten Ostgebieten [SS and police organization in the occupied 
eastern territories], BA R 19/333. 

*3 Letter from head of security police and SD II A 1 No. 305"/41—151—to Lammers, 18 Sept. 
1941, BA R 43 II/396; Madajezyk, Polityka, i. 150-13 id., Faszyzm i okupacje, i. 166-7. 

*®4 Memo of the Reich chancellery, 7 Oct. 1941, betr. Rechte der Polizei im Protektorat, 
Generalgouvernement und den unter ziviler Verwaltung stehenden besetzten Gebieten [Rights of 
the police in the Protectorate, Government-General, and the occupied territories under civil 
administration], BA R 43 II/1326. 

*®° Letter from Reich minister and head of the Reich chancellery Rk. 13031 B to Rosenberg, 6 


Sept. 1941, betr. Zustaéndigkeiten des Reichsfithrers SS in den besetzten Ostgebieten [Compe- 
tences of the Reich leader SS in the occupied eastern territories] (copy of a copy), BA R 6/9. 
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October 1941 Heydrich eventually declared himself ready to integrate the 
authorized delegates for ethnic questions as desk officers into the civil admin- 
istration.**° Rosenberg in return accepted an official to be nominated by 
Himmler as head of the settlement department in his ministry. Negotiations 
on the details, however, dragged on and there was no change in Himmler’s 
practice of acting on his own. Not until the summer of 1942 was an agreement 
reached, under which Himmler detailed Professor Konrad Meyer(-Hetling) as 
head of a newly created settlement committee to the ministry for the occupied 
eastern territories.**” For Himmler this was only the first phase on the road to 
gaining influence over Rosenberg’s ministry. 

Compared with this massive grip on the principal occupied territories, 
which the SS managed to establish while the war was still going on, the efforts 
of other formations and officials of the Nazi Party to extend their field of 
activity beyond Germany’s borders seemed of lesser importance. The German 
Labour Front established itself in several countries and exerted some influence 
on social policy. Rosenberg, with the help of an action staff, used his post of 
Reichsleiter and ‘authorized representative of the Fithrer for the supervision of 
the entire intellectual and ideological training and education of the NSDAP’ 
to gain possession of libraries, archives, and the art treasures of escaped and 
disenfranchised Jews, and finally also to cart off the furniture from abandoned 
homes. The Party secretariat succeeded in placing a general commissioner for 
dealing with general political questions in the office of the Reich commissioner 
in the Netherlands and in staffing the eastern administrations in particular 
with Party functionaries. Opportunities for exerting influence invariably 
existed—as in the territories annexed de jure and de facto and in the Reich com- 
missariats in the east—wherever Gauleiter assumed the administration. The 
beginnings of a clash with the SS arose with regard to the occupied eastern ter- 
ritories, where Bormann saw a possible base for his own career. While a unified 
administration seemed desirable in the interests of efficiency, personal ambi- 
tions and claims to power eclipsed that need. Even before Hitler had taken 
any decisions on the scope and structure of the ‘Greater Germanic Reich’ or 
his ‘living-space’, territorial spoils were already arousing the greed of his 
henchmen and giving rise to savage power-struggles. 


4. HITLER’S EUROPE 


Regardless of the often chaotic manner in which the Germans had tempo- 
rarily organized their sphere of power, the decisions on occupation adminis- 
trations and German occupation policy generally, based as it was on a 


*®° Minute by Leibbrandt, 5 Oct. 1941, ibid.; minute by Rosenberg of a conversation with 
Himmler, 15 Nov. 1941, ibid. 

87 See teletype from Reich chancellery to the Reich ministry for the occupied eastern 
territories, 23 July 1942 (copy), ibid. 
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‘National Socialist hierarchy of nations’,’** were in themselves a reflection of 


National Socialist war aims. These had not been defined in any detail in 
advance. The original objective had been the acquisition of new ‘living-space’ 
in eastern Europe, following the reconquest of the territories lost after the First 
World War. After 1940, however, the war, whose actual course had not been 
predictable, brought further countries under German domination, from which 
Hitler no longer intended to release them if they were useful to Germany’s new 
hegemony. Countries not yet conquered would, on the basis of their ‘geo- 
graphical ties’, have to join the new Great Empire or at least submit to it. Small 
states, as Hitler privately informed his newly appointed field marshals in 
August 1940, no longer had any justification for existence and in particular had 
no claim to colonial possessions.*”” 

What Hitler had in mind was not some moderate reshaping of Europe, with 
consideration for non-German rights and claims; after the spring of 1942 he 
still had a rather vague concept of a ‘Greater Germanic Empire’ on a racial 
basis,’ to extend from the North Cape to the Alps and from the Atlantic to 
the Black Sea,**! which he expected to reach after having turned against the 
Soviet Union. Hitler believed that the territorial and racial rearrangement of 
the Continent—as already reflected in the first annexations, the system of 
forced labour, and a merciless racial policy—would provide the basis for the 
National Socialist claim to great-power status and for a seemingly inevitable 
conflict with the last great adversary beyond the Atlantic. From his program- 
matic statements and from a multitude of more casual remarks it appears that 
he was envisaging a Greater Reich generously rounded off in the west and 
extended mainly towards the east; the Netherlands, Belgium, and the Scandi- 
navian states were all to be attached to it in some form or other. Presumably 
the Germans would also have ensured a permanent integration of those Balkan 
countries which, like Hungary, Slovakia, and possibly also Romania, were 
viewed as belonging to the German sphere of interests. The latter concept was 
determined by the economic requirements of the German power-sphere and 
amounted to a large-scale economic area delimited by German ideas of 
autarky, with or without extra-European colonies, and to an economic ‘new 
order’”” established primarily to the German advantage. The rest of the Balkan 
states, especially Yugoslavia and Greece, would largely have been left to 
Germany’s allies. There is no certainty about his plans for the other ‘marginal 
states’, such as residual France, Switzerland, or the Iberian countries. 


“8 Dtugoborski, ‘Faschismus’, 42. 

®° Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 252 (14 Aug. 1940). 

“0 Rosenberg, Tagebuch, 104 (9 Apr. 1940); see Halder, War Diaries, 22 July 1940; Loock, 
Quisling, 263 ff.; ‘Europe is not a geographical but a blood-determined concept’: Hitler, Monologe, 
55 (8-11 Aug. 1941); Documents on European Integration, i. 37 ff. 

441 See Bracher, Diktatur, 441 ff.; Loock, ‘Zur Gro®germanischen Politik’, 39; Freymond, Le II’ 
Reich, 95; Jong, Het Koninkrijk, iv/1. 26. 

42 Kluke, ‘Europaideologie’, 251; see also sect. I.v.1. 
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The circumstance that Hitler did not yet know, or did not wish to reveal, any 
details of the eventual ‘new order’ in Europe’? allowed subordinate agencies 
great scope for imagination and proposals of their own. Ribbentrop, for 
instance, visualized the world as divided into three power-spheres: Europe, the 
‘most beautiful and happiest’ continent with Germany and Italy as ‘centres of 
force’; the Greater Japanese Empire; and an initially still hostile America.*“ 
The position of the former European states in the ‘new order’ was to depend 
on the extent to which they had submitted to German wishes during the war. 
In April 1941, however, Ribbentrop sketched a totally contrary picture to the 
Japanese foreign minister, one of ‘absolutely independent’ small states, which 
would even be permitted to keep small armies and police forces, while the 
Reich would undertake their external protection and determine their foreign 
policy.*” 

Géoring’s ideas, which he revealed on I9 June I940 at a conference with 
officers of the war economy and armaments department,**° were more specific 
and are unlikely to have been developed by him personally: annexation of 
Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg, and Norway, separate states for the Bretons and 
Burgundians, limited independence for the Netherlands. There was still uncer- 
tainty over the fate of Belgium. Residual France was not even mentioned. 

Grandiose plans were drawn up by the Naval War Staff, who, after victory in 
the west in 1940, believed their opportunity had arrived for spatial extension 
and worldwide bases. The navy pleaded for a permanent weakening of France 
and for the seizure of Iceland and Bornholm, Belgium, and part of northern 
France. Holland, Denmark, and Norway could, in its view, be allowed to 
continue to exist as autonomous but dependent states.*”” In addition, the navy 
envisaged extensive colonial possessions in Africa, from the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean. Admiral Rolf Carls’s proposals went even further: they included 
the acquisition of the British Channel Islands, the separation of Normandy 
and Brittany from France, and, given an appropriate outcome of the war, also 
the shattering of the British Empire. 

Himmler had no doubts from the outset that all countries which had once 
been part of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation must be included 


“3 Report of Mil. Befh. in Belgien und Nordfrankreich/Kdo.Stab/Verw.Stab No. 3394/40, 22 
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in the new Reich:*** the new frontier with France was to run west of Metz, 
more or less along the north-east line. He saw tasks arising for his SS in a 
Greater Empire extending from the North Cape to colonies in Africa and in 
the east, initially, as far as the Bug.**? He believed that, if anyone, he and the 
SS had the ability to rule, as a small minority, over hundreds of millions in the 
subjected states—just as the British had managed to do in their Empire.*”° 

Evidently there was no lack of ideas. But Hitler saw no reason to commit 
himself prematurely, i.e. before the end of the war, in any detail. Even so, it is 
possible to determine the rough outlines of the future German power-sphere 
upon which, after ‘final victory’, Hitler intended to impose a new order. The 
territories already annexed or treated as such were to be joined by Bohemia 
and Moravia. While the war continued, Hitler regarded the autonomy, albeit 
progressively undermined, of the Protectorate as a useful solution. Although it 
would have been possible in the meantime to transfer at least part of the Czech 
population to the occupied eastern territories, their replacement by German 
settlers and armaments workers was not yet possible (even though a start had 
been made on this), any more than the take-over of the entire administration 
by German officials. The Gauleiter Henlein (Sudetenland) and Hugo Jury 
(Lower Danube) were anxious to see the Prague government abolished and 
the Protectorate administratively divided up between their adjoining Reich 
Gaue,””! as had already been done at the Party level for political work. Neurath 
and K. H. Frank, however, had no great difficulty in convincing Hitler that 
the existing provisional solution was the most suitable one for the long-term 
objective of complete incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia into the Greater 
German Reich and for the settlement of Germans in the territory. They 
believed that about half of the Czechs, who had long ceased to be pure Slavs 
and during their former prolonged existence as part of the Reich or Austria had 
intermingled with Germanic blood, could be used for Germany’s purposes. 
Through an improvement in their material situation they might be won over to 
the Reich and gradually assimilated. The rest, however, especially the intellec- 
tuals, would somehow have to be got rid of later. Hitler endorsed that view and 
rejected all proposals for the abolition of the Protectorate for the duration of 
the war. Internally, Bohemia and Moravia were considered ‘independent under 
constitutional law’ though constituting an ‘integral part of the Greater German 
Reich’; they were already regarded as ‘inland’.*”” 


“8 Bertin, Europe, i. 178; Loock, Quisling, 270. 
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The Government-General likewise was soon regarded as a settlement area. 
With the reincorporation of the generously rounded-off former German terri- 
tories Hitler, as he assured Mussolini in March 1940, had achieved his ‘terri- 
torial objectives’.*°* Reconstruction would take forty to fifty years. As for the 
rest of the ‘hopeless’ country, he allegedly had no interest in it. ‘He would 
sooner rule over niggers than Poles.’ Residual Poland might still be useful as a 
buffer state between the Reich and the Soviet Union, but it must no longer 
serve as a ‘centre of intrigue’ against the Reich.*™ At the beginning of October 
1939 the Abwehr was still working on the assumption of the continuing exis- 
tence of a residual Polish state. According to its information, it was to be sub- 
divided into Northern and Southern Poland, with the severed Beskid region to 
be reserved for the South Tyroleans.*? Sey8-Inquart was earmarked as its 
administration head. 

In point of fact, Hitler had not yet reached a decision on the fate of the 
rest of German-occupied Poland, though it was certainly to remain part of the 
German sphere of power.””* At first Hitler had thought of establishing in the 
eastern part of the country a kind of military limes, an ‘East Wall’ against 
the Soviet Union, and of settling this zone with ethnic Germans (‘soldier- 
peasants’) repatriated from the Balkans, Russia, and the Baltic States.” 
Between their settlement area and the new German eastern territories room 
could have been left—as a concession to the western powers—for a dependent 
residual Polish state and for a separate Jewish ‘reservation’. After the rejection 
by the western powers of Hitler’s ‘peace offer’ of 6 October 1939 Germany no 
longer had any reason to worry about a Polish state and Hitler immediately 
proceeded with the establishment of the Government-General. Hans Frank 
initially used the designations ‘colonial territory’ and ‘protectorate’ for his 
domain*® until the concept, allegedly decreed by Hitler, of the provisional 
‘home of the Polish people’ gained currency. Frank understood this as a kind 
of reservation, where Germanization was not to be practised for the moment, 
as it might serve as an object of negotiation in the event of the conclusion of 
universal peace.*”° 


chancellery, 1 Apr. 1939, betr. Stellung des Reichsprotektors in B6hmen und Mahren [Position of 
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After the first military successes in the western campaign such far-reaching 
concessions seemed no longer necessary to the governor-general. At the end of 
May 1940 he began to consider the long-term Germanization of his domain,*© 
making use of the ‘Germanic racial core’ which he believed to have discovered 
in the Polish nation. A start was made in July 1940 with the demonstrative 
renaming of the part of the frontier town of Przemysl, which had come under 
German control, as ‘Deutsch-Przemysl’. For Rzeszow Frank in April 1941 
ordered the designation ‘Reichshof’. Presently German street-names were 
introduced in Cracow. In Frank’s opinion a Polish residual state was no longer 
on the programme. To him the Government-General—the suffix ‘for the 
occupied Polish territories’ had meanwhile been dropped—had become a con- 
stituent part of the Reich,**' even though not all the authorities in Berlin were 
ready to endorse his view. Some, indeed, were already thinking of the creation 
of a new Reich Gau. The German ethnic mediation office was still trying to 
move the ethnic Germans out of the Government-General; Himmler eventu- 
ally limited such departures to special cases. As Frank informed the top 
officials of his administration in March 1945, Hitler intended to Germanize the 
domain totally within fifteen to twenty years, simultaneously expelling Poles 
and Jews*” in order to gain room for some 30,000 German peasants, after 
transforming the agrarian structure.*® In July 1941 Himmler charged his close 
friend Odilo Globocnik with the preparations for a German settlement of the 
Lublin area.*™ Altogether some four to five million Germans were eventually 
to inhabit the Government-General; the bulk of the Poles would first be 
deported to western Siberia. 

Frank attached great importance to Hitler’s consent to a postage stamp 
dedicated to the second anniversary of his domain; this, for the first time, bore 
the title ‘German Reich—Government-General’. He intended to apply for 
administrative incorporation in the Reich, but Stuckart dissuaded him from 
his plan.*®° The Government-General, predominantly inhabited as it was by 
non-Germans, was evidently not considered by Berlin to be ready for such a 
move. For the time being it was to continue to serve as a pool of cheap 
manpower. 

Contrary to the promises made to Denmark, Norway, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands provided they did not oppose the entry of the Wehrmacht, these 
countries were also to be absorbed into the Greater Germanic Reich. With 
their totally or partially ‘Germanic’ population they seemed to the Nazi ideo- 
logists to be entirely predestined for such a future. What had not yet been 
decided was the constitutional form of their inclusion in the ‘new order’—as 
additional Reich Gaue or as allies with a remnant of political independence. 

4° Tbid. 210 (30 May 1940). 
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Regardless of the restraint initially shown by the Germans vis-a-vis 
Denmark, the country’s ‘practical inclusion in the Greater German sphere’ was 
beyond any doubt the ultimate objective of German policy.*” ‘Closest leaning’ 
on the Reich, with a permanent presence of the Wehrmacht, was to be the 
minimum demand made of Germany’s northern neighbour. After the serious 
deterioration of German—Danish relations in the autumn of 1942, such a 
degree of consideration no longer seemed appropriate. Hitler, profoundly 
annoyed, expressed the intention of making the country a German province at 
some later date, ‘because he needed Norway to keep Britain in check, and to 
that end possession of Denmark was indispensable’.*” 

Norway’s inclusion, in whatever form, was indispensable to the new empire, 
for strategic as well as economic reasons. Goring as early as 1940, believed that 
it was to ‘come to Germany’.*®* Hitler envisaged the construction of a German 
city of Drontheim [Trondjem], which he intended to make not only a cultural 
centre with an art gallery filled with representative works by German masters, 
but also the terminal point of a Reichsautobahn [German motorway] and 
the greatest naval port in Europe.*” In his view the country might one day 
become the ‘electrical power station’ for the northern part of the European 
GroBraum.*”° Quisling’s objections to Norway’s penetration by German capital 
were to be disregarded.*”! A preliminary peace treaty between the two coun- 
tries, requested by the Norwegian premier, was rejected by Hitler. ‘Not until 
after the conclusion of the war will Norway be informed, by a unilateral 
declaration of the Reich government, what form its future relations with the 
German Reich will take.*” 

As for the Netherlands, Hitler seemed prepared to be more conciliatory. 
Initially he granted that country preferential treatment: it was to ‘serve as a 
gateway to the world, especially with regard to the Netherlands Indies, and as 
a bridge to such opportunities as might present themselves on the conclusion 
of peace’.*”? The Reich commissioner, like his colleague in Oslo before him, 
had instructions to win over the inhabitants as friends of the Reich, which 
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intended not to exploit the occupied country but to integrate it economically 
with Germany—something which was to be made to appear as the wish of 
the population.* Living standards should not be below those of the Reich. 
According to a statement by Seyf-Inquart in the autumn of 1940, Hitler 
intended to maintain ‘the formal independence of Holland’, while in return 
demanding ‘the closest economic integration and joint military interests’.*” 
The Dutch would have to reconcile themselves to the idea of ‘a new common 
order’ because, as part of a ‘common sphere’, they could not keep aloof from 
the shaping of the ‘new spiritual Reich’. Officially they were assured of equal 
rights and political independence; their dignity and special characteristics 
would be respected. In the German view only association with one of the 
great spheres—meaning the German living- and large-scale economic space, 
because no alternative was conceded—could ensure for a small nation the ‘full 
development of its cultural, economic, and human potential’. Their future 
position in the GroBraum would depend on the good behaviour of the Dutch. 
With this threat the Germans reserved for themselves an effective means of 
pressure, as well as an excuse in the event that they would not, at some future 
date, wish to keep to their promises. 

Belgium’s future fate was likewise uncertain. The military administration 
would have welcomed an early decision in order to be able to adjust its policy 
accordingly, especially with regard to the Flemings.*”° It too had no doubt that 
Belgium would ‘indirectly or directly’ become ‘German foreland’, i.e. an area 
of influence.*” In the autumn of 1940 the administration was enlarged by an 
agency charged with drafting new plans for improved transport communica- 
tions with the Reich, for towns and municipalities, and for the mining and 
industrial region of the Campine. In the meantime, however, the military 
administration preferred to adopt a reserved attitude towards Belgium gener- 
ally, and the collaborationist parties in particular, in order to keep all options 
open. In its situation reports it repeatedly protested against the proposals of 
numerous, mostly unauthorized, quarters and persons in the Reich, which 
gave rise to undesirable hopes or fears and were detrimental to its desperately 
defended sole responsibility for Belgium.*”* 

The proposals of the foreign ministry’s representative in Brussels, Embassy 
Counsellor Werner von Bargen, were more specific. He hoped to win over the 
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Belgians for voluntary co-operation in the ‘reordering’ of Europe and did not 
regard such an enterprise as a priori hopeless.*”” However, he believed that this 
presupposed a ‘caring and responsive’ treatment of the country, the cessation 
of all references to a future partition of Belgium, improved food supplies, and 
concessions on the issue of prisoners of war. He also thought it important, 
for propaganda reasons, to win the king’s support for a declaration on the 
country’s status, and gradually to persuade the Belgians to accept National 
Socialist ideas. This was a policy for which, as in the Netherlands, Himmler 
considered himself to be the right person: he had, from the outset, pleaded for 
the establishment of a civil administration in this partially ‘Germanic’ country 
(so characterized because of Flanders). 

But Hitler was in no hurry to come to a decision on the Belgian issue. Ini- 
tially he was inclined to show consideration for the king, who was held as a 
prisoner of war, and to await a change in Belgium’s still ‘unclear attitude’.*®° 
Even if the country retained its independence, he intended to secure bases 
on its coast. Increasingly, however, his ideas tended towards the annexation 
of Belgium as Reich Gaue Flandern [Flanders] and Brabant.**’ In 1942 the 
Abwehr received a report from an agent to the effect that the son of Reich 
Minister of Education Rust had allegedly referred in Liege at some length to 
Hitler’s future intentions—the establishment of a state from Walloon southern 
Belgium and the French départements Nord, Pas-de-Calais, Somme, Aisne, 
Marne, and Meuse.**” 

Certainly Hitler had no intention of ever giving up Belgium. He intended 
gradually to win the country, just like the purely ‘Germanic’ states, for his 
Greater Reich; for this educational task he considered an Austrian of the type 
of Sey8-Inquart, such as Gauleiter Hugo Jury, to be especially suitable. He felt 
the ‘accursed’ king to be a great nuisance: ‘If only he had run away!’**? Time 
and again Hitler returned to his intention of replacing the military comman- 
der in Belgium and northern France by a Reich commissioner. The man con- 
sidered for this post within the SS was Terboven, who was no longer greatly 
interested in Norway. Pragmatic considerations as well as political reserva- 
tions, however, delayed the establishment of civil administration until July 
1944. 

In delineating the German occupation zone in France, which covered the 
northern part and the west of the country, Hitler was primarily concerned with 
an overland route to Spain and with the seizure of industrial capacities, 
allegedly only for the duration of the war. After that, France would ‘no longer 
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interest’ him.*** More far-reaching requests by certain authorities in the Reich 
fell victim to a speedy conclusion of an armistice agreement and to hopes— 
then still existing—of an arrangement with Britain. To prevent a false 
impression of generosity which would soon become unnecessary, Goebbels 
prohibited Francophile ‘sentiments’ in the German press.**? In his opinion the 
country would in future have no more than second-rate importance. As an 
‘enlarged Switzerland’ it might still play a part in tourism. Otherwise every- 
thing should be done to prevent a revival of the ‘traditional enemy’. There was 
a boom in plans for a political reorganization in connection with an advanced 
western frontier—Belgium enlarged by northern France and a Greater Bur- 
gundian state. 

Such interest as Hitler still exhibited in France was in a residual state which 
was militarily, economically, and through territorial amputations so weakened 
that it could no longer become a threat to the Reich. Even though an extension 
of the Reich towards the west had not been part of his original programme, he 
now intended to make use of the position of hegemony he had gained by 
annexing those regions of France which could be of strategic or economic 
advantage to Germany. This was especially true of those frontier regions for 
whose reincorporation some kind of historical justification might be found.**° 
An immediate start was made on the reintegration of Alsace-Lorraine. Beyond 
that Hitler had vague ideas about restoring the western frontier of the ancient 
German empire. It was probably at the end of May, even before the armistice 
with France, that he instructed Stuckart to prepare suggestions for a new 
frontier*®’ and ‘put as little down on paper as possible’ on this matter. The first 
draft did not satisfy Hitler, and Stuckart made more far-reaching proposals.**® 
In the summer of 1940, when in view of Britain’s attitude an early conclusion 
of the war no longer seemed probable, the urgency for those plans had gone. 

The north-east line, also called the ‘Black Line’ or ‘Fithrer Line’, which 
made part of north-eastern France an exclusion zone, has to be viewed as a 
first step towards the realization of Hitler’s intentions. It was the most easterly 
of three prohibition lines which served the Germans for channelling the flow 
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of returning French refugees. On the morning of 28 June 1940 it was hermeti- 
cally closed, allegedly because of the great devastations in the north-eastern 
and northern départements.**? According to Best, who, as a convinced 
National Socialist and senior SS officer had repeatedly voiced his opinion on 
ethnic policy during his work in the Paris military administration, there was 
‘absolutely no interest on the part of Germany’ in a restarting of the French 
school system in north-eastern France.*”° 

Refugees were barred from returning to the exclusion zone. Passes were, 
however, gradually issued for a number of workers in under-represented occu- 
pations. As German forces were insufficient for an effective guarding of the 
north-east line, it was impossible to prevent the clandestine return of a large 
number of the inhabitants, especially as, prior to the ‘Decree on Mandatory 
Reporting and Restrictions on Sojourn’ of 9 November 1940 and a subsequent 
order of April 1941, there was no formal basis for penalties incurred by un- 
authorized entry into the exclusion zone. By the end of 1940 only about a 
million inhabitants were still missing, which amounted to approximately one- 
seventh of the population. 

However, the occupying power in this area was in no position to promote the 
‘organized advance of German ethnicity’.**! Instead, the north-east line proved 
an increasing obstacle to the exploitation of the country and was therefore 
opposed by the military administration, with the exception of Best. After 
August 1940 the land of farmers who had not yet returned was taken over by 
the Ostdeutsche Landbewirtschaftungsgesellschaft [East German Land Man- 
agement Company], known as the Ostland, which had been established in 
February for the management of confiscated Polish farmland in the new 
German eastern territories. Subsequently, for its work in the French exclusion 
zone it assumed the name ‘Westland’; it intended to manage not only 
unfarmed but also badly farmed land. Other owners were driven from their 
property and allowed to take with them no more than hand luggage.’ 
Ostland, with its headquarters in Paris, branches in Amiens, Laon, Méziéres- 
Charleville, Nancy, and Dijon and a staff of seventeen district agricultural 
officers, using prisoners of war, German pedigree cattle, and large-scale 
machinery, was managing some 4 million hectares in the summer of 1942— 
nearly as much as in the new eastern territories. It ran into difficulties because 
not enough German settlers were available for transplantation to France. From 
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1942 onward the economic departments in the Reich considered abolition of 
this German farm management as a possible concession in return for which 
increased French deliveries might be negotiated.” 

The military administration would have welcomed a fundamental decision 
by Hitler on whether France was to be ‘involved’ in the ‘reordering’ of Europe 
or ‘totally destroyed’.*** While it complained about the ‘state of uncertainty’ 
and the resultant difficulties for its work, Hitler refused to abandon the north- 
east line, even if the area could not be settled by German peasants.’ He alone 
wished to decide on the exceptional return of inhabitants, and he authorized 
the Army High Command to expel all ‘undesirable elements’.**° Protests by 
the Vichy government were to be rejected without giving grounds. However, 
during the night of 17-18 December 1941 the Commander West simply 
withdrew the troops employed in guarding the north-east line. In theory it 
continued to exist, but in the view of the military commander it had by 
then long become illusory since virtually the whole population had returned, 
and the economic and political damage which it coursed by then exceeded its 
usefulness. 

German intentions with regard to a territorial rearrangement in western 
Europe were reflected also in the subordination of the French départements 
Nord and Pas-de-Calais to the military administration in Brussels. This 
arrangement, initially made on purely military considerations, continued to be 
retained after the armistice. It was part of the objectives pursued by the 
creation of the north-east line, which likewise severed those départements 
from the rest of France. As early as July 1940 the military commander in 
Brussels requested a decision on whether these départements were to be 
‘handed over’ to Belgium.*’ In the meantime the northern départements 
became a separate juridical area, in which the Oberfeldkommandant of Lille 
exercised executive power and enacted or rejected French legislation as he 
pleased. While Hitler was in no hurry to make a decision, the French govern- 
ment and the military commander in France were trying to rescind the 
separation.*** This was vehemently opposed by the military administration in 
Brussels, which was anxious not to disappoint the Belgian collaborationist 
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Vilaamsch Nationaal Verbond or the northern French Vlaamsch Verbond van 
Frankrijk of the Abbé Ganois, who had thanked Hitler for that arrangement 
in a memorandum of December 1940.*”’ Above all, supported by the general 
delegate for the iron and steel industry in Belgium and northern France and 
by the Rtistungsinspektion Belgien [armaments inspectorate for Belgium], it 
opposed the surrender of the ‘political bargaining counter’ on economic 
grounds, and stressed the advantages of the existing arrangement to the 
German large-area economy. At the beginning of May 1941 Hitler decided in 
its favour. 

Hitler moreover toyed with the idea of at least securing some bases on the 
French Channel and Atlantic coast, and even of separating former Burgundy 
from France. At the same time he showed little interest in an independent 
Brittany, which Breton separatists thought stood a chance in the summer of 
1940. The Abwehr had been using these separatists for months in its attempts 
to undermine the morale of the French fighting forces. At the beginning of July 
it was ordered by the foreign ministry to cease its support for such separatist 
tendencies—‘incredible stupidity’ in the opinion of the chief of the Army 
General Staff.*°! 

Altogether Hitler was convinced, as he informed Ambassador Abetz in June 
1941, that the French, for whom he did not greatly care, would have to attach 
themselves to a German-dominated Europe whether they liked it or not. At any 
rate, the Reich would find such quantities of land and raw materials in the east 
that it could well do without France,” once it had helped itself to whatever it 
needed in the eastern part of that country.*°? From time to time Hitler even 
thought an arrangement with France possible, though he saw a drawback in 
Italy’s extensive territorial demands, which he could not ignore.*’** However, it 
seems that Hitler increasingly inclined to the view that France would always 
remain Germany’s enemy and would have to be kept permanently occupied.*” 
Abetz’s proposals were along much the same lines: he not only had no doubts 
on the need to reincorporate the regions which once belonged to the Reich— 
Flanders, Burgundy, and Alsace-Lorraine—but he even wished to see the 
future German military frontier moved all the way to the Atlantic and hence 
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the whole of France permanently placed under German ‘protection’.»°° He 
argued in favour of including the whole country, if possible, in the future 
German ‘living-space’. Hitler’s deeply rooted mistrust of France would 
probably have spared this country incorporation on the model of the 
‘Germanic’ countries, but not its permanent military, economic, and intel- 
lectual subjection to German hegemony or its perpetual occupation by the 
Wehrmacht. A start had already been made on the creation of a German 
position of power, by means of which the occupiers wished to secure for them- 
selves the economic and cultural domination of France beyond the duration of 
the war. Even an enfeebled France, then, would not have been left to her own 
devices in the ‘new Europe’. The Reich ministry of the interior intended to 
make France’s acceptance of racial-policy dogmas mandatory.°” 

No decision had yet been taken regarding the establishment of permanent 
German bases on France’s northern and western coasts. The British Channel 
Islands, on the other hand, which since the autumn of 1941 had been fortified, 
were to pass into German ownership at a later date.*®* 

Hitler showed much less interest in the Balkan countries, which had been 
occupied by the Germans in the spring of 1941. He had been interested pri- 
marily in the destruction of Yugoslavia and in providing assistance for his 
Italian ally, whose attack on Greece had gone awry. Territorial booty was 
confined to the incorporation of the now somewhat enlarged former Austrian 
border regions of Lower Styria, southern Carinthia, and northern Carniola. 
There was originally no specific German interest in a ‘reordering’ of the 
Balkans. The Greater Germanic Empire was not to extend any further south- 
ward than the Crimea.*” Ribbentrop on 3 May 1941 thus justified the strong 
position of his representative in Belgrade with Hitler’s intention to allow an 
independent Serbia to continue to exist;°!° a similar attitude towards Greece 
was reflected in the appointment of a Reich plenipotentiary. Satisfaction of 
the revisionist hopes and claims by Hungary and Bulgaria, as well as of Italy’s 
expansionist appetite, would serve to bind these allies more closely to 
Germany and to strengthen their governments.”"! 

Hopes of a further expansison of the Reich were entertained by the ethnic 
Germans in the Banat. They had welcomed the Wehrmacht formations as lib- 
erators and were dreaming now of the establishment of a Reich Gau Banat or 
of a ‘Prince Eugene Gau’.*!? Although their aspirations were taken up by some 
authorities in the Reich, and although the Reich ministry of the interior 
produced a voluminous memorandum on the subject, Hitler, as always, was in 
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no hurry to consider this issue. He did, however, observe that German bases 
might one day be established in the Balkans, perhaps in Belgrade or 
Salonika.”’? For the time being the ethnic Germans would have to content 
themselves with more extensive rights in the administration of the Banat. 

To Hitler the extension of German ‘living-space’ towards the east was the 
real war aim. According to a contemporary definition,’ this had an economic, 
strategic, and diplomatic aspect. In the first place, the living-space was to 
comprise a territory large enough to provide its population with a ‘life-style 
appropriate to the twentieth century’, i.e. render it independent of the 
economy of other living-spaces. Secondly, it had to be so shaped that in the 
event of conflict it could stand up to the naval powers (this in view of 
Germany’s traumatic experience of the First World War). Thirdly, it was to be 
a zone of political hegemony under a single controlling power, without inter- 
ference from external powers. 

This traditional political ‘living-space’ concept underwent a decisive 
semantic limitation in the ideas and practice of National Socialist ideologists. 
‘Living-space’ to Hitler meant the German colonial territory in eastern 
Europe, to be conquered by the allegedly superior Germanic ‘master race’ in 
order to utilize it for itself after the expulsion or partial extermination of its 
inhabitants. It was therefore not totally identical with the likewise envisaged 
‘large-scale economic area’,’!? which even surpassed the ‘living-space’ in 
extension and which, according to the phases of its conceptual drafts— 
dependent on the development of the war—envisaged structures of more or 
less the character of a partnership. 

No final decision had yet been made on the future shape of the occupied 
Soviet territories. State Secretary Stuckart, as the expert on frontier changes, 
wished to permit a Slav state only for the Great Russian (as distinct from 
Ukrainian and Belorussian) settlement region.?’® The Baltic countries, 
Belorussia, and the Ukraine had to be attached to central Europe in some form 
or other, and the Reich’s frontier had to be advanced into the eastern 
‘foreland’. What Stuckart had in mind was an enlargement of East Prussia at 
the expense of Lithuania and with a rounding off of the Biatystok area already 
assigned to it, as well as an enlargement of the Government-General beyond 
the already incorporated eastern Galicia, thus creating a common frontier with 
Romania. Renunciation of the area around Tarnopol seemed to him a possible 
concession to the Ukrainian nationalists, who were disappointed with the 
share-out effected so far. 

Hitler’s intentions went even further. In addition to the future annexation of 
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the Baltic region he also intended, unlike Rosenberg, to make the Ukraine a 
German settlement area. The same applied to the Crimea, while the Caucasus 
interested Hitler mainly for the extraction of mineral oil.?'’ The major part of 
the conquered Soviet territory was therefore to be carved up into partial terri- 
tories, opened up for transport, and gradually filled with German—and to 
a limited extent also ‘Germanic’—settlers as far as the Urals, as Heydrich 
informed his staff in Prague in November 1941.?'* The local population, deci- 
mated by the liquidation of potential adversaries and the removal of the Jews, 
as well as through expulsions and predictable famines, was to serve as un- 
cultured manpower, unless certain groups were Germanized or ethnic minori- 
ties treated preferentially (on this there were divergent views). Hitler believed 
that Sweden and Switzerland would inevitably have to join that great empire 
from western Europe to the Siberian frontier.*'® In his eyes the ‘lousy state’ of 
Sweden and the ‘festering sore’ of Switzerland had no longer any justification 
for existence within the sphere of German ‘total hegemony’ than had any other 
neutral countries. Desirable also were a few colonies in Africa for those 
products which could not be obtained from the National Socialist ‘India’, the 
western part of the Soviet Union. 

In the light of the actual situation into which Germany had manceuvred 
herself by the end of 1941, these grand plans now seem unrealistic. Admittedly, 
the military successes of the Wehrmacht up to the late autumn, before it 
suffered its first reverses, had created a huge German power-sphere which 
seemed to offer unprecedented opportunities. But it was also quite visibly 
exceeding Germany’s resources in manpower and material; moreover, 
Germany had omitted to develop a realistic political concept that would, at 
least experimentally, ensure some endurance to a rule based on military supe- 
riority and brute force. Hitler, with his faith in a rapid military decision, had 
not thought such questions pressing. His assumption that only ‘final victory’ 
could create the prerequisites of definitive settlements, and that problems of 
materials would then also be easier to solve, may not even have been mistaken. 
But the slight effort that had gone into planning, together with the arrogant 
superficiality on which occupation policy was initially based, not only con- 
trasted with the growing difficulties of the victors in the occupied territories, 
but actually impeded their domination and economic exploitation—and these 
were matters of urgent interest to the Reich. 

What to some 180 million people in the occupied territories frequently 
appeared as monolithic alien rule was in fact based not so much on careful 
planning as on improvisation, snap decisions, and cosy compromises between 
conflicting claims. Thorough and forward-looking considerations were infre- 
quent. All occupation regimes suffered from organizational shortcomings; 
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moreover, the occupied territories were exposed to the influences of warring 
government departments, whose quarrels caused additional problems to 
German rule. German occupation policy largely consisted of individual 
measures which, from the point of view of the executing authorities, were 
insufficiently harmonized. For the populations of the occupied countries the 
consequences were nevertheless—or perhaps just because of this—hard 
enough to bear. 

Hand in hand with inadequate German plans and first steps towards a ter- 
ritorial ‘new order’ in Europe, measures were going ahead for the introduction 
of an internal ‘new order’ within the occupied territories. These were aimed 
at securing the German claim to leadership by a rigorous suppression of all 
stirring of opposition, by cultural domination, and by economic integration 
with the Reich. They progressed furthest in those occupied territories where 
the Germans, following formal or de facto annexation, arrogated to themselves 
a particular measure of full executive power. From the German point of view 
these territories were, or became, objects of German domestic policy, not of 
occupation policy, and for that reason it seems appropriate to subject their 
pitiful fate in ‘Hitler’s Europe’ to a separate examination. 


III. ‘he Preferred ‘New Order’: 
‘Territories Annexed de jure and de facto 


THE ‘new order’ which Hitler intended to impose on the European continent 
after the war was already being initiated in those territories whose incorpora- 
tion into the Reich was beyond any question to him and to many of his 
compatriots. These also included Eupen, Malmédy, and Moresnet, which, 
however, represented a special case and will not be considered here.' There was 
a fundamental difference between the formally annexed parts of western and 
northern Poland, as well as Luxemburg, on the one hand, and the territories 
severed from France, Yugoslavia, and the Soviet Union and annexed de facto 
(‘annexation-occupied’ territories) on the other. These latter territories, inhab- 
ited by German ethnic minorities or by predominantly German-descended but 
reluctant populations, became, in the course of their ‘Germanization’, the trial- 
grounds of a forcible ethnic and assimilation policy, which was intended no 
doubt also as a model for future procedures. The annexed countries or terri- 
tories differed from the rest of the occupied territories not only by the special 
institutional solution chosen for their treatment but also by their progressive 
inclusion in the Reich. Over the course of the war they increasingly became the 
objects of German domestic policy. 

The very size of the territories annexed de jure or de facto was considerable 
and therefore presented the Reich with vast personnel and material problems 
in the realization of its plans. Thus, the territories severed from Poland were 
not confined to the regions lost to Germany after the First World War. Com- 
prising more than 90,000 km.’—a quarter of the former Polish state—they were 
about twice the size of the former losses.” Hitler had given orders that eco- 
nomically valuable regions were to be included; in some areas military 
considerations also determined the (not yet definitive) frontier between the 
Government-General and the so-called new German eastern territories. These 
comprised: 


¢ West Prussia under Reich Lord-Lieutenant and Gauleiter Albert Forster, 
after 2 November 1939 officially designated Reich Gau Danzig—West 
Prussia. It was subdivided into the Regierungsbezirke [districts] of Danzig 
(Gdansk), Bromberg (Bydgoszcz), and Marienwerder—the last-named 
having again been severed from East Prussia; 

¢ Posen, which, under the rule of Arthur Greiser, was, along with West 
Prussia, to serve mainly as a ‘bread basket’, and in January 1940 was 


' See sect. LII.2 at n. 350. 
2 Madajezyk, Polityka, i. 66; id., Faszyzm i okupacje, i. 137. 
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renamed ‘Wartheland’.* It was composed of the districts of Posen, 
Hohensalza (Inowroclaw), and Kalisch (Kalisz), and from February 1940 
also Lodz (Lodsch) after that city, together with some of its surroundings, 
had, at the urgent request of the local ethnic Germans, been separated 
from the Government-General on 11 November 1939. On 1 November 
1940 the regions [Kreise] of Petrikau (Piotrkow) and Tomaschow 
(Tomaszow) were attached to the ‘Wartheland’; 

* eastern Upper Silesia as a ‘second Ruhr’, including the formerly 
Czechoslovak Ola region. It was divided into the districts of Kattowitz 
[Katowice] and Oppeln [Opole] and was attached to the province of 
Silesia under Oberprasident and Gauleiter Josef Wagner. This province, at 
the end of January 1941, split into Lower and Upper Silesia; 

¢ south-east Prussia, which, as the district of Zichenau (Ciechanow) and an 
agrarian settlement area, was assigned to Erich Koch’s province of East 
Prussia. In addition there was Suwalki, the northern part of Augustow 
region, as well as the area around Soldau (Dziatdowo) which had been 
ceded in 1919. These portions of Poland were included in the districts of 
Gumbinnen and Allenstein. 


Danzig—West Prussia and Posen formed the new military districts XX and 
XXI, eastern Upper Silesia and south-east Prussia were part of military dis- 
tricts VIII and I. 

In the west, Luxemburg had come under German military administration 
and been placed under the military commander in Brussels; not so the French 
départements Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin, and Moselle. At Seventh Army and First 
Army HQ the Reich Lord-Lieutenant and Gauleiter of Baden, Robert Wagner, 
and the Reich Commissioner for the Saar Palatinate, Gauleiter Josef Buirckel, 
functioned as civil administration heads (CdZs) in ‘enemy territory’, though 
they regarded this arrangement as no more than a provisional measure. As 
early as 1 July 1940 Hitler had talked to them of his plans for the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, a matter on which Birckel actually supplied him with 
suggestions in writing.* Biirckel’s greed was not confined to Lorraine. He was 
hoping that his Gau might be extended as far as Germany’s future western 
frontier; his main concern was with the ore region of Briey-Longwy.’ In 
addition, much to Wagner’s displeasure, he laid claim to portions of Alsace and 
even Baden. 

Although the French government had been spared the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine in the armistice treaty, Hitler, as Stuckart learnt from the Reich 
chancellery on 1 July 1940, was firmly resolved to incorporate it into the 


3 Second ‘ordinance of the Fithrer and Reich chancellor amending the ordinance on the struc- 
ture and administration of the eastern territories, 29 Jan. 1940, BA R 43/II/1370. 

* Wolfanger, Nationalsozialistische Politik, 36-7 

> See Biirckel’s memorandum of Oct. 1941, Fragen gegeniiber Frankreich [Questions concern- 
ing France], BA R 22/1383; Wolfanger, Nationalsozialistische Politik, 242-3; Kettenacker, National- 
sozialistische Volkstumspolitik, 55. 
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Reich.® Earlier declarations to the contrary, no doubt for purely tactical 
reasons, were no longer valid after the planning of the offensive against western 
Europe. Hitler toyed with the idea of proclaiming the incorporation at the next 
meeting of the Reichstag, but later postponed the regulation of all claims 
against France, not yet worked out in detail, until the conclusion of a peace 
treaty—especially as there was nothing to prevent the Reich from starting at 
once on the ‘veiled annexation” of this part of its booty. Moving the German 
customs line to the western frontier of Alsace-Lorraine on 24 July 1940 was the 
first step. French protests were, as a matter of principle, invariably ignored by 
the German Armistice Commission in Wiesbaden.* Luxemburg, whose CdZ 
was the ambitious Gauleiter of Koblenz-Trier, Gustav Koch, was included in 
the German customs area on 15 August 1940. From 9 February 1941 onwards 
it formed, along with Simon’s territories in the Old Reich, the new Gau 
‘Moselland’. Burckel’s ‘Saar Palatinate’, together with Lorraine, had been 
absorbed in the new Gau ‘Westmark’ even earlier, at the end of 1940, while 
Baden and Alsace were earmarked to form a new Gau ‘Upper Rhine’. Hitler 
had chosen the new designations in order to expunge the historical names of 
the territories and provinces. 

On 2 August 1940 Hitler ordered the installation of a German civil adminis- 
tration (‘incorporation administration’) in Luxemburg, Alsace, and Lorraine.’ 
The military authorities retained the exercise of military sovereignty until 31 
October, when, in the course of a progressive effective annexation, these rights 
passed to the neighbouring military district HQs XII and V and hence to the 
‘Befehlshaber des Ersatzheeres’ [director general of army training]. In the 
absence of a legal basis the Wehrmacht intended to establish a common- 
law authority in these territories, which would permit it to take whatever 
measures it desired.’® It did not, however, wish to go as far as the creation, 
demanded by Robert Wagner, of an acting general command for a new military 
district on the Upper Rhine"! so long as the westward transfer of the Reich 
frontier was not associated with the formal annexation of the claimed terri- 
tories. The CdZ territories, in consequence, retained an unresolved constitu- 
tional position, though this became less and less of an obstacle to the Reich 
authorities whenever they wished to take the measures that seemed necessary 
to them. 


®° Memo by Stuckart, 1 July 1940 (copy) BA R 18/5379; Hiittenberger, Gauleiter, 148; Wol- 
fanger, Nationalsozialistische Politik, 39-40; Kettenacker, Nationalsozialistische Volktumspolittk, 53. 

7 “Annexion déguisée’ was the French government’s characterization of the German proce- 
dure. Wolfanger, Nationalsozialistische Politik, 40; Jackel, Frankreich, 79; Kettenacker, National- 
sozialistische Volkstumspolitik, 51 ff. 

8 Kettenacker, ‘Die Haltung der Vichy-Regierung’, 152-3. 

° Ordinance of the Fuhrer on the provisional administration in Luxemburg, 2 Aug. 1940 
(copy), PA, Biro RAM (18): Luxemburg; ordinance of the Fuhrer on the provisional administra- 
tion in Alsace and in Lorraine, 2 Aug, 1940 (copy), BA-MA RW 4/v. 732; Rich, War Aims, ii. 
231 ff.; Jackel, Frankreich, 75 ff. 

1° RTB ORW i. 127 (25 Oct. 1940). 

1! Tbid. 188-9 (25 Nov. 1940). 
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The practical incorporation of Yugoslav marginal territories followed the 
same pattern in south-eastern Europe in 1941. For Lower Styria, enlarged 
towards the south, as well as for southern Carinthia and the northern part 
of Carniola (Upper Carniola)—without Ljubljana—Hitler appointed on 14 
April, respectively, Gauleiter Siegfried Uiberreither and Deputy Gauleiter 
Franz Kutschera (and at the end of November 1941 Gauleiter Friedrich 
Rainer) from the adjoining Gaue as heads of civil administration.!* The com- 
mander of military district XVIII assumed command of military affairs.'? The 
claims of the CdZs and the wishes of various Reich authorities extended 
beyond the formerly Austrian territory. Prolonged negotiations with Hungary 
and Italy were necessary before a mixed frontier commission agreed on a delin- 
eation of the Reich’s future southern frontier. At the beginning of May 1941 the 
customs guards assumed surveillance of the new external frontiers. The incor- 
poration of the ‘repatriated’ Styrians into the Reich, announced by Uiberrei- 
ther in his first proclamation, was not yet effected.'* The civil administration 
heads confidently expected it on 1 October 1941, but in February 1942 Hitler 
postponed the move ‘for the time being’? on the grounds that the territories 
were not yet ‘ripe’ for reincorporation. The official incorporation of Biatystok, 
which until the autumn of 1939 belonged to Poland but had been the object of 
German annexation plans even during the First World War, was likewise 
adjourned.'® With its more than 1.5 million inhabitants—1.1 million Poles, 
300,000 Belorussians, 200,000 Jews, 50,000 Ukrainians, and barely 5,000 ethnic 
Germans’’—this territory had, at Géring’s suggestion, been separated from 
the rest of the occupied eastern territories and, with effect from 1 August 1941, 
placed under Koch as civil administration head.'* The East Prussian Ober- 
prasident and Gauleiter thus received a land-bridge to his envisaged Reich 
commissariat in the Ukraine. He established a permanent representative with 
a small administration staff in Biatystok—first the German Labour Front 
official Waldemar Magunia, and a few months later Landrat Fritz Brix. 


12 See ordinance of the Fuhrer on the provisional administration in the occupied former 
Austrian territories of Carinthia and Krain, 14 Apr. 1941, BA R 18/5429. 

3 Ordinance of the Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, 25 Apr. 1941 (copy). 
BA R 22/2303. 

‘4 VOBI. Untersteiermark, item 1 (15 Apr. 1941). 

° Circular of the Reich minister of the interior ISO 23/42—1500—5 Feb. 1942, betr. 
Wiedervereinigung der befreiten Gebiete der Untersteiermark und Oberkrains mit dem 
Deutschen Reich [Reunion of the liberated territories of Lower Styria and Upper Krain with the 
German Reich], BA R 18/6056. As from 1942 the term ‘Miefital’ was to be officially used for Upper 
Krain: circular of the Reich minister and head of the Reich chancellery, 22 Feb. 1942 (copy), BA 
R 18/5429. 

16 Kettenacker, ‘Chefs der Zivilverwaltung’, 398, After the Third Partition of Poland, Biatystok 
had belonged to Prussia from 1795 to 1806. 

17 The Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity/Stabshauptamt/Haupt- 
abteilung/Planung und Boden, Vorlaufige Angaben tiber den Bezirk Bialystok, Berichtsstand Mai 
1942 [Provisional data on the Biatystok district, as of May 1942], BA R 49/160; Madajczyk, Polityka, 
i. 235. 

18 Madajczyk, Polityka, i. 213 ordinance of the Fuhrer on the provisional administration of the 
Biatystok district, 15 Aug. 1941 (copy), BA R 6/21. 
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Exercise of military sovereign rights was the task of military district I HQ in 
Konigsberg. 

The precise delineation of the frontiers, after incorporation of the area 
around Grodno, formerly part of the Reich Commissariat Eastland [Ostland], 
had been made the duty of the Reich ministers of the interior and of the 
occupied eastern territories; it dragged on until the end of r941.'? Mainly out 
of consideration for GG6ring, the territory was further extended to the south, 
to enable him to create a Reich hunting-grounds in the primeval forest of 
Biatowieza (Bialowies). As early as July 1941 the population had been ordered 
to leave their villages, which were then set alight. The Reich ministry of the 


Ordinance of the Fuhrer on the delimitation of the Biatystok district, 18 Sept, 1941 (copy), 
BA R 43 II/132a; urgent letter from the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories I/1792/41 
to the Reich commissioner for Eastland, 9 Oct. 1941, betr. Abgrenzung des Bezirks Bialystok 
[Delimitation of the Biatystok district], BA R 6/197; Madajczyk, Polityka, i. 211-12. 
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interior recommended that ‘Biatystok should be treated as though it had 
already been incorporated in the province of East Prussia’.”° 

Thus, not only the territories already incorporated, but increasingly also 
those under civil administration heads, were treated as parts of the Reich. The 
CdZs, detached from the military authorities since the summer of 1940, thus 
became instruments of de facto annexation. Their principal task, assigned to 
them by Hitler, was to implement the Germanization of their territories over a 
period of roughly ten years, if possible untrammelled by any legal provisions. 
For this purpose their position was strengthened to such an extent that, 
untroubled by interference from the central authorities, they were able to 
embark on the development of their administrative areas. The circumstance 
that the heads of the occupation administrations simultaneously held high 
Party office as Gauleiter and thus possessed a direct line to Hitler, out of the 
administration’s control, lent them additional independence. This was experi- 
enced mainly by the Reich ministry of the interior, which, though designated 
as usual as the co-ordination centre for all measures of incorporation, was 
largely overridden by the administration heads. Hitler left full control over 
virtually the entire administration to the Reich lord-lieutenants in the new 
German eastern territories, even though in practice this was not always realiz- 
able.” On the model of the procedure applied in the take-over of the Sude- 
tenland,” they also, until further notice and in varying degree, had control of 
or authority to issue directives to a number of ‘special Reich administrations’, 
e.g. in the fields of finance, justice, and manpower management. There was no 
lack of protests from the supreme Reich authorities, worried about such decen- 
tralization and abandonment of the principle of a unified administration.” The 
incorporated eastern territories became ‘new land of National Socialist consti- 
tutional development’.™ Initially the Reich ministry of the interior regarded 
this development in the new eastern territories as appropriate and fundamen- 
tally exemplary with a view to reform within the Reich, but soon discovered 
that it had but little influence on the high-handed regime of the Gauleiter. 
These had insisted on being given a free hand in the filling of the politically 
significant district council and mayoral posts and, in the interest of a ‘political 


°° Letter from the Reich minister of the interior I Ost 1749/41 to the Reich minister and head 
of the Reich chancellery, 31 Oct. 1941, betr. Finanzierung des CdZ fiir den Bezirk Bialystok 
[Financing of the CdZ for the Biatystok district], BA R 43 I/132b; Madajczyk, Faszyzm i okupacje, 
i. 147 n. 31. 

21 Rich, War Aims, ii. 71. 

22 See circular of the Reich minister of the interior I S 298/38—1001—1 Nov. 1938, BA R 43 
T/1370. 

3 See letter from the Reich labour minister to Goring, 23 Jan. 1940 (copy), BA R 43 II/1332a; 
letter from the Oberfinanzprasident in Troppau to Lammers, 13 Nov. 1939, BA R 43 II/646a; letter 
from the Reich minister of the interior I 224/40—1670—to the Reich minister and head of the 
Reich chancellery, 28 Mar. 1940, betr. Reichsarbeitsverwaltung in den Ostgauen [Reich labour 
administration in the eastern Gaue], BA R 43 II/1332a; Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 
50. 
4 Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 118. 
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control of the administration’, were aiming at a close link between Party and 
governmental offices. The immediate result was that of 38 district councils in 
the Warthegau only 20 were staffed by experts. In Danzig—West Prussia only 3 
out of 25 district councillors had appropriate qualifications. The consequences, 
from the point of view of the Reich ministry of the interior, were ‘shocking’.” 
Nearly half of the non-experts, who as a rule had distinguished themselves only 
as Party members, had to be dismissed by the Reich lord-lieutenants them- 
selves for incompetence or because of some offence, and received no reference 
that they had performed well in their posts. 

The Reich chancellery had originally intended to nominate the civil admin- 
istration heads in the west as Reich commissioners, since their territories, in 
the view of the foreign ministry, had still, under international law, to be viewed 
as occupied territories.*° However, it dismissed this plan because the sugges- 
tion of ‘trusteeship’ would have run counter to political intentions. The CdZs 
came directly under Hitler; the ruling that the supreme Reich authorities could 
issue directions to them through the clearing-centre in the Reich ministry of 
the interior, and that they would have to reach agreement with the Berlin 
authorities,” was rescinded at their request in the autumn of 1940.”* Normally, 
Goring alone had the right to issue directives on economic matters; the Reich 
postal communications minister and the transport minister were also entitled 
to take what measures they considered necessary. In line with their ‘political 
leadership duties’ and their ‘comprehensive administrative tasks”? the CdZs 
had all other special administrations under their control; from 1941 they even 
had their own budgets. Even vis-a-vis the police authorities, including senior 
SS and police leaders and the commanders of the security police, they were 
authorized to issue directions, though they too encountered difficulties with 
the expansionism of the SS, which was doing its own empire-building mainly 
in the new eastern territories. 

As ‘Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity’, 
Himmler had a special interest in the new parts of the Reich. With the excep- 
tion of Forster, who, despite his old SS membership, relied predominantly on 
the Party organization and fiercely opposed the Berlin centre, all other lord- 
lieutenants became Himmler’s delegates on ethnic issues. This did not unduly 
restrict the independence of the senior SS and police leaders who were in 
charge of implementing the programme. Most successful in that respect was 


> Letter from the Reich minister of the interior P 4—2651—II/41 to Lammers, 26 May 1941, 
BA R 43 II/1136b; see also Madajczyk, Polityka, i. 79. 

°° Draft of a letter to the Reich Labour Service, 12 Nov. 1941, PA, Rechtsabteilung 
(Voélkerrecht—Kriegsrecht): Besetzung westlicher Gebiete durch Deutschland [Occupation of 
western territories by Germany], vol. ii. 

27 Urgent letter of the Reich minister of the interior I West 119/40—5110—26 Aug. 1940, betr. 
Verwaltung in Luxemburg [Administration in Luxemburg], BA R 2/5840. 

78 Kettenacker, Nationalsozialistische Volkstumspolitik, 61 ff. 

2° Report of the CdZ in Luxemburg/The permanent representative of the Reich ministry of the 
interior, 3 Feb. 1942, betr. Organisation der Verwaltung [Organization of administration] (copy), 
BA R 43 II/1350a. 
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Greiser, who, as an SS-Gruppenfihrer, endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 
Bormann and Himmler.*” 

Next to the Reich lord-lieutenants in the east, the CdZs in the west were 
most successful in emancipating themselves from the central authorities, to the 
extent that, after 1941, their colleagues in the south-east and east readily 
profited from their experience. Almost any means suited Hitler if it managed 
to accelerate the Germanization process. Legality, by contrast, even if only of 
a formal character, was apt to impede those intentions. Hitler would sooner 
risk ‘administrative mistakes’. In the western territories especially, the stage- 
by-stage introduction of Reich law was unavoidable; its global adoption, 
however, seemed to Hitler, who still wished to conceal the de facto annexa- 
tions,*’ to be damaging in foreign-policy terms and an obstacle to the intended 
measures. 

A lively rivalry developed between the lord-lieutenants in their efforts to 
report to Hitler the early implementation of their task. As far as personnel and 
material facilities permitted, there was a progressive introduction of German 
internal administration and of special administrations, an assimilation of the 
economy, and the taking over of profitable property, as well as the ethnic 
screening and separation of the inhabitants. A typical feature in all the terri- 
tories was the efforts, differentiated according to ideological fixation, of the 
lord-lieutenants to win over that part of the population regarded as being of 
German descent or capable of Germanization and which, in view of the short- 
age of sufficient volunteers for settlement from the Reich, was indispensable. 

The establishment of administrations in the eastern territories was marked 
by personnel difficulties wherever the native authorities were largely abolished. 
Despite tax incentives and bonuses, not enough Reich citizens came forward 
to fill the envisaged posts. According to data of the judiciary administration, 
barely a third of the delegated officials were willing to remain in the eastern ter- 
ritories beyond the end of the war.*” Ethnic Germans, though included among 
the ‘new masters’ by propaganda, were not considered very suitable for the 
more senior posts; this discrimination gave rise to disappointments and 
tension.*? In some places even Poles continued to be indispensable as village 
mayors and lower-grade administrative staff.*4 


3° Madajczyk, Faszysm i okupacje, i. 143; Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 55. 

31 Letter from the Reich minister and head of the Reich chancellery Rk. 587 B g to the Reich 
minister of the interior, 23 Aug. 1940, betr. Verwaltung im Elsaf$ und in Lothringen sowie in 
Luxemburg [Administration in Alsace and Lorraine, as well as in Luxemburg] (copy), BA R 
22/2909; letter from the Reich minister and head of the Reich chancellery Rk. 803 B g to the Reich 
minister of justice, 25 Nov. 1941, betr. Einftihrung des Deutschen Rechts im Elsafs, in Lothringen 
und in Luxemburg [Introduction of German law in Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxemburg], ibid.; Ket- 
tenacker, Nationalsozialistische Volkstumspolitik, 56. 

32 Situation report of the Reich lord-lieutenant Oberlandesgerichtsprasident in Danzig, 6 Nov. 
1940, BA R 22/3360. 

3 Situation reports of the Reich lord-lieutenant/Oberlandesgerichtsprasident in Danzig, 8 Jan., 
8 Mar. 1941, ibid. 

34 Madajczyk, Polityka, i. 215. 
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In the west, too—to an even greater extent, in fact—the civil administration 
heads depended on the collaboration of the local inhabitants; the ‘ethnic 
comrades’ over whom they ruled may have been of German extraction but 
were universally uncooperative. The CdZs therefore filled the key positions 
predominantly with administration and Party followers they had brought with 
them from their own Gaue; the locals, with the exception of tried ‘ethnic 
fighters’, had to content themselves with subordinate posts, provided they were 
nor expelled or dismissed for unreliability. Because of the postponed annexa- 
tion date, they were not required to swear an oath of allegiance, but they had 
to make declarations of loyalty, attend indoctrination courses, often in the 
Reich, and demonstrate their German character by membership in various for- 
mations of the Party. Reich-German commissioners assumed the adminis- 
tration of urban and rural districts until they were reorganized and the land 
commissioners became land councillors. The CdZ turned the Alsatian capital 
into ‘GrofstraBburg’ [Greater Strasburg] through the incorporation of neigh- 
bouring communities; at the end of 1941 it was amalgamated with Kehl. Ger- 
manization in the south-east was even more intensive; ethnic German mayors 
were installed wherever possible even at municipal level, until they were later 
replaced by Gemeindekommissare [municipal commissioners]. Rural districts 
in the Reich often assumed tutelage of appropriate administrative units outside 
the old Reich frontiers, and, like the lord-lieutenants in the new German 
eastern territories, the CdZs also aimed at a close ‘personal integration of Party 
and state power’,”’ such as had not yet been accomplished in the Old Reich. 

The objective of these procedures was the introduction of Reich structures 
and simultaneously the elimination of administrative fragmentation, which, in 
the view of CdZs and Gauleiter was detrimental. In Luxemburg, whose inhabi- 
tants were no longer recognized as having a nationality of their own, Simon dis- 
solved the chamber of deputies, the administrative commission, and the state 
council. Wehrer, until then tolerated as the head of the administrative com- 
mission, was relieved of office and, a few months later, was arrested. The 
German authorities made unscrupulous use of the blanket powers Hitler had 
given them for the Germanization of new or future Reich territories. Their 
radical interventions and, in so far as war conditions allowed in terms of per- 
sonnel and material, long-term plans resulted in an arbitrary regime, to which 
the populations were even more cruelly exposed than in most other occupied 
territories, where recourse to international law was not entirely useless. 

Especially important to the Germans was the cultural transformation of 
their closer sphere of interest. They proceeded ruthlessly in the former Polish 
territories, whose non-German population, in line with the racialist assessment 
of the National Socialists, was of value only as work slaves. The new masters 
refused to entertain any claims to cultural tutelage.*° The Polish intelligentsia 


*® Hittenberger, Gauleiter, 152. 
© See letter from the police president in Sosnowitz to the police president in Posen, 23 Jan. 
1941, BA R70 Polen/202. 
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and other members of the leading strata, as an undesirable and potentially dan- 
gerous population group, were the butt of persecution and randomly perpe- 
trated murders, activities with which the security police had been charged. In 
West Prussia alone, by the end of 1939 over 7,200 persons had fallen victim to 
these ‘purging actions’.*” It was also this section of the population that was pri- 
marily drawn upon for the exacting of reprisals or for deportation to the 
Government-General. No libraries or schools were originally envisaged for the 
Poles. Not until later were they granted a modest elementary education,**® of 
the kind that was allowed to continue in Biatystok. 

In all territories a start was made on the Germanization of geographical and 
personal names. Use of the former national language was forbidden as a rule; 
in Luxemburg not even the German dialect was favoured any longer. French 
literature disappeared from bookshops and libraries, and the French language, 
prohibited in Alsace but occasionally still tolerated in Lorraine, was no longer 
permitted to be taught in primary schools. Instead, all persons under 21 were 
instructed to take part, wherever necessary, in German language classes; atten- 
dance at these was recommended also to adults in all de facto annexed terri- 
tories. German alone was the official language, its use being publicly enforced 
in the most ridiculous manner. In the west the ‘de-Romanization’ 
[Entwelschung] went so far that even the wearing of a Basque beret was disap- 
proved of, and in Alsace explicitly forbidden by decree. Parallel to this went the 
take-over of the educational apparatus by Reich-German teachers, its subordi- 
nation to the state, and the retraining of native workers regarded as suitable. 
Reich universities—significantly without theological faculties—in Posen from 
the spring and in Strasburg from the autumn of 1941, along with greatly 
endowed and extended theatrical institutions, were to make propaganda for 
German language and culture; their systematic advance, aided by the mass 
media absorbed by Party and state, was one of the principal objectives of 
National Socialist expansion and, at the same time, a means of consolidating 
German rule. 

The same intentions determined the occupying power’s procedure vis-a-vis 
the churches. The Germans exploited their position of hegemony and the 
absence of any contractual obligations in the new territories in order to lay the 
foundations of a new relationship between the state and religious communi- 
ties, a relationship in line with their plans for the future. Whereas in the west 
prohibitions on the return of inhabitants, or their expulsion, were used for 
getting rid of unwanted officials, in the annexed parts of Poland numerous 
clergy, regarded as belonging to the intelligentsia and as notoriously ‘anti- 
German’, were from the outset subject to arrest, liquidation, or deportation. 
Protests from Rome” remained as ineffective as counter-proposals by the 


3” Dtugoborski, ‘Deutsche Besatzungspolitik’, 310; see also Umbreit, Mulitdérverwaltungen, 
162-3. 

38 Decision of the Regierungsprasident in Hohensalza, 27 June 1942, betr. Schulbesuch polnis- 
cher Kinder [School attendance by Polish children]; Gamm, Fiihrung und Verfiihrung, 440 ff. 

3° Stasiewski, ‘Kirchenpolitik’, 65-6. 
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Berlin ministry of churches. The Germans proceeded against church adminis- 
trations and religious orders, closed down and expropriated ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, allowed only a small number of confessors, and pursued a deliberate 
linguistic ‘de-Polonization’ of the Catholic Church, which included a purge of 
clerical administrators. Particularly radical and anti-clerical measures were ini- 
tiated by Greiser in his endeavour to make his Posen domain a ‘model Gau’ in 
this respect also, and in the shortest possible time.*° Heydrich, and more espe- 
cially Bormann, who had officially obtained for himself sole responsibility for 
church affairs in the annexed territories, found in Greiser an eager vassal in the 
separation of church and state. On 13 September 1941 Greiser set the seal on 
this with a decree on ‘religious associations and religious societies’. His objec- 
tive was the virtually complete ‘de-clericalization’ of his ‘model Gau’. 

In Alsace and Lorraine the dioceses were headed by vicars-general in place 
of the removed bishops. The German plans became recognizable in December 
1940, when Birckel invited the bishop of Speyer to take charge also of the 
diocese of Lorraine.”’ In the same manner the Palatinate Land Church had to 
take over the Protestant communities. From 1942 onwards the religious com- 
munities affected by confiscation and expulsion were progressively denied all 
state moneys; in this way the changes demanded by Bormann were initiated. 

The successively Germanized and hence restructured territories were, for 
the time being, still separated from the Old Reich by a police boundary; this 
made it possible to control the entry of undesirable ‘ethnic aliens’ or those 
with a doubtful claim to German ethnicity. In the incorporated western Polish 
territories—other than Danzig and parts of eastern Upper Silesia—this 
boundary was repeatedly moved further to the east; in the western CdZ terri- 
tories” it was abandoned in August 1941. The police boundary was designed 
to check the influx of Reich-German hoarders® and black-marketeers, who 
initially tried to profit from the still ample supplies in the shops. As a rule, 
however, the economy, ailing after evacuations and military operations, was in 
need of specific development aid, which the Germans were prepared to provide 
for political reasons. An ‘eastern tax relief decree’ of the Reich ministries of 
finance and the interior, dated 9 December 1940, provided for considerable tax 
benefits for Reich and ethnic Germans. The Reich ministry of finance made 
major sums available for monetary and material services, and local inhabitants 
could apply for compensation for losses suffered. In the case of Alsace- 
Lorraine these costs were to be shifted on to France when peace was 
concluded; Birckel alone intended to set this figure provisionally at 


4 Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 163 ff. 

“! Wolfanger, Nationalsozialistische Politik, 1209 ff. 

* See urgent letter from Reich leader SS and chief of the German police in the Reich ministry 
of the interior to central office of regular police, 31 Jan. 1941, betr. Pafitechnische Regelung des 
Verkehrs zwischen dem Altreich und Elsa8, Lothringen und Luxemburg [Passport regulation for 
traffic between the Old Reich and Alsace, Lorraine, and Luxemburg], BA-MA RW 4/v. 300. 

*® Popular humour interpreted the motor-car registration plate WH as ‘Wir holen’ [We are col- 
lecting] for the outward journey and ‘Wir haben’ [We have] for the return trip: Riedweg, Stras- 
bourg, 60; see also Kettenacker, Nationalsozialistische Volkstumspolitik, 150-1. 
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RM7,600m.”* To begin with, the occuping power reimbursed itself by the take- 
over of enterprises from (very broadly defined) enemy ownership and the 
property of refugees, deportees, Jews, and Poles. The objective was the gradual 
assimilation of economic conditions to those in the Reich. The Reichsmark was 
made the sole currency and an economic administration on the German model 
was introduced. 

In western Poland the civil authorities confiscated the entire property of the 
state, as well as the private agricultural and business property of Poles (includ- 
ing Jews), who could, if necessary, also be robbed of their remaining posses- 
sions. In Posen Greiser assumed the right to revoke any real-estate transactions 
made after 1918.” The possibility of compensation for private property was 
not, in principle, ruled out. Management of all commercial and industrial 
enterprises was secured by Goring, who, in the autumn of 1939, established a 
‘Haupttreuhandstelle Ost’? [HTO: Central Trusteeship Authority East]. This 
was headed by his close friend Max Winkler, who started on the utilization of 
these assets in 1940. 

The HTO was divided into four trusteeship authorities, which started work 
in the various regions through their daughter companies. The heads of the 
trusteeship authorities were the heads of the economic departments or district 
economy offices of the Reich Lord-Lieutenants or Oberpradsidenten con- 
cerned.*° Through local branch or field offices they supervised a multitude of 
provisional administrators, whose work did not always come up to German 
expectations. Many trustees had soon to be dismissed for unsuitability or 
malversations, which earned Géoring’s HTO the punning nickname of 
‘Hermanns Traurigste Organisation’ [Hermann’s saddest organization].*” By 
the spring of 1942 they managed over 200,000 commercial and industrial enter- 
prises, as well as over 230,000 cultivated and uncultivated plots of land, with an 
estimated overall value of RM6,000m.—7,000m. Utilization of individual enter- 
prises had by then yielded RM600m.”* although, as the finance administration 
pointed out, sale prices were often considerably below the real value.*? On 
principle, however, it agreed that quick realization was ‘more important than 
achieving higher results’.*° In the sale of craft enterprises the ‘Reichsstand des 
Deutschen Handwerks’ [Estate of German Crafts] had been granted the right 
to make proposals.*! However, because of the lack of German applicants—the 


“ Memorandum by Biirckel, Oct. 1941, Fragen gegentiber Frankreich [Questions concerning 
France], 32 BA R 22/1383. 

*® Madajczyk, Polityka, i. 61. 

4° Second instruction by Goring concerning the Central Trusteeship Office East, 17 Feb. 1940 
(copy), PA, Pol. V Po 43: Finanzwesen (Polen), vol. iii. 

“7” Brautigam, So hat es sich zugetragen, 269. 

48 Results of Four-year Plan work: brief report as of spring 1942, p. 91, BA R 26 I/18. 

* Letter from Min.Rat Uhlich (Reich ministry of finance) to ORR Seele (HTO), 15 Aug. 1940, 
BA R 2/25033. 

°° Memo from the Reich ministry of finance, 30 May 1940 (copy), BA R 2/5043. 

>! See his memorandum, 21 Sept. 1940, Ansiedlung deutscher Handwerker in Osten [Settle- 
ment of German craftsmen in the east], BA R 43 I/647b. 
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need was estimated at 60,000 master craftsmen—the bulk of the enterprises 
continued to be run by their Polish proprietors in the autumn of 1940. The 
‘Reich Estate’ felt able to predict that, in view of further settlement plans, 
German craftsmen would be more interested in the civil administration terri- 
tories in the west. 

At the beginning of 1942 property earmarked for utilization—with the 
exception of enterprises of military importance—could be allocated only to 
the war-disabled, and war-bereaved, meritorious ethnic fighters, and ethnic 
German resettlers, to ensure that demobilized servicemen would not go 
empty-handed in the future.’ ‘Catchment societies for war participants’ 
provisionally took over some 2,600 commercial businesses. Again the old- 
established ethnic Germans were disappointed: they did not feel they had been 
fairly treated in the redistribution. 

The most highly coveted prize, from the outset, was control of confiscated 
agricultural property: by the beginning of 1942 the Germans had registered, in 
the annexed Polish territories, 864,545 enterprises totalling 7.7m. hectares, and 
confiscated 576,233 enterprises totalling 5.6m. hectares.’ A portion of these 
spoils was claimed by Himmler for the realization of his resettlement plans. By 
1944 the SS had installed some 65,000 ethnic German resettlers, repatriated 
from eastern Europe, in farms which, for the most part, had been ruthlessly 
cleared of their former occupants.” To the disappointment of the new arrivals, 
however, this assignment was not yet definitive. In order to stimulate the still 
rather slight interest in farming, the authorities in some instances adopted 
the method of presenting assignment documents in a ceremonial manner. 
Although these did not transfer ownership to the new settlers, they at least 
authorized them to manage the properties on their own account. To the 
persons concerned this gesture was of no great value. 

The Reich lord-lieutenants—especially Greiser, who personally stated that 
he intended to make his Gau a ‘grain factory’ for the Reich?>—viewed the dis- 
positions of central departments on the agricultural sector as a serious limita- 
tion of their own competence. The Reich lord-lieutenant in Posen pleaded for 
the preservation of the existing land structure, comprising large estates, and 
opposed the partitioning of the farmland into plots for ethnic German settlers. 


>? Instruction regarding Central Trusteeship Office East betr. Verwertung der ehemals polnis- 
chen Vermégensobjekte in den eingegliederten Ostgebieten [Utilization of former Polish unmove- 
able assets in the incorporated eastern territories], 18 Jan. 1942 (copy), BA R 6/23. 

* According to a table in BA NS 19 new/2095. 

> Circular of RKFDV/Stabshauptamt C-2/1-1-Dr.Fi/Sz., 1 Feb. 1944, betr. Entwurf einer 
Zweiten Verordnung tiber die Behandlung von Vermégen der AngehGrigen des ehemaligen polnis- 
chen Staates [Draft of a second decree on the treatment of assets of citizens of the former Polish 
state], 17 Sept. 1940 (RGBI. (1940), i. 1270) (copy), BA R 2/25033. 

>> Memo of the SS settlement staff/planning department, 12 Feb. 1941, betr. Der Gauleiter 
und sein pers6énlicher Referent Oberregierungsrat Siegmund tber die zukiinftige Siedlung im 
Warthegau (GroSgrundbesitzfrage) [The Gauleiter and his personal official, Oberregierungsrat 
Siegmund, on future settlement in the Warthegau (question of large estates)], BA R 49 Anh. 
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His line was taken also by the Reich ministry of food, which was competing 
with the SS for the take-over of farmland. In February 1940 it established an 
‘Ostdeutsche Landbewirtschaftungsgesellschaft m.b.H.’ [East German Land 
Management Company with limited liability] as a general administration 
agency.*° The company was known as ‘Ostland’, but in view of the creation a 
year later of the Reich Commissariat Ostland it was renamed ‘Reichsge- 
sellschaft fiir Landbewirtschaftung m.b.H.’ [Reich Company for Land Man- 
agement with limited liability] in June 1942, at which point it was also active in 
the exclusion zone in eastern France. It set up a network of branches, each of 
which had a number of sub-branches controlled by Kreislandwirte [regional 
agronomists]; under these, the Bezirkslandwirte [district agronomists] super- 
vised the managers of the big estates and, jointly with Ortslandwirte [local 
agronomists], the medium-sized and small farms. These agents were responsi- 
ble for supplying them with the necessary means of operation and for the uti- 
lization of their produce. By the end of 1942 the ‘Reichsland’ managed 391,509 
enterprises with a total area of 4.5m. hectares in the former Polish territories.” 
The German measures formed part of an ethnic-policy programme which 
ruthlessly embarked on the division of the population into privileged and dis- 
advantaged and on their partial replacement by Reich Germans and ethnic 
Germans. The numbers of the latter, however, were insufficient for the desired 
Germanization of these territories. In consequence, German settlement plans, 
not only in the new German eastern territories but also in the west, suffered 
from problems, largely war-related, of manpower and material. 

A typical fiasco occurred in Lorraine, where the civil administration head, 
using a ban on the return of former inhabitants as well as mass expulsions, 
had brought under his control an especially large holding of land of so-called 
‘enemies of the Reich’. By the end of 1940 a land agency in Metz was already 
managing an area of some 120,000 hectares; this was to be assigned to Reich 
German settlers and later also to war veterans. While in Alsace the settlement 
of arrivals from Baden was still moderate, in September 1940 Birckel estab- 
lished a ‘Bauernsiedlung Saarpfalz G.m.b.H.’ [Saar Palatinate Peasant Settle- 
ment Company with limited liability],°* which a little later was extended to 
Lorraine and, furnished with official means, became responsible for the man- 
agement of the confiscated farmland. The ‘Bauernsiedlung’ used barely 4,000 
Reich German ‘managers’ or settlement applicants, who mostly came from the 
Palatinate and were entitled to a firm salary with free board and lodging. As a 
rule these people were farmers or persons interested in farmings, and in 
general they were unimpressed by the conditions they found; half of them 
proved so unsuitable that they had to be sent back home. The settlement pro- 
gramme also suffered from the fact that during the first two years the managers 


°° Decree on the public management of agricultural and forestry enterprises and plots in the 
incorporated eastern territories, 12 Feb. 1940, RGBI. (1940), 1. 355 ff. 

>’ Number and total area of the Reich land enterprises, 31 Dec. 1942, BA R 49/2. 

°8 From 23 Apr. 1941 ‘Bauernsiedlung Westmark G.m.b.H.’ [Peasant settlement Westmark 
Ltd.]; See Wolfanger, Nationalsozialistische Politik, 178 ff. 
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were allowed no claim to subsequent acquisition of their farm. Another failure 
was Birckel’s intention to settle craftsmen and workers from the Reich. 
Although negotiations with I. G. Farben in the summer of 1941 resulted in a 
plan for settling 1,000 industrial workers with their families in Lorraine,”’ the 
project was abandoned because of the high costs which would have been 
involved in compensating them for the lower local wages, in pension claims, 
and in the removal itself. 

This provided an opportunity for Himmler, as Reich commissioner for the 
consolidation of German ethnicity, to take matters into his own hands. 
Birckel, who despite his rank of SS-Gruppenfiihrer and his further promotion 
on 30 January 1942 did not have an easy relationship with Himmler’s organi- 
zation,” retreated, like nearly all the other CdZs, to a position of nominal 
delegate of the Reich commissioner. He appointed the senior SS and police 
leader in the Westmark to be his ‘plenipotentiary for the settlhement of 
Lorraine’. Himmler similarly, in January 1942, seized control of settlement 
measures in Alsace. Although he had in the meantime relaxed the conditions 
for the appointment of German ‘managers’, there had been new call-ups to 
the Wehrmacht and the shortage of applicants became even worse. The only 
available persons were ethnic Germans: in 1942 some 5,000 from southern 
Bukowina and Dobrudja were dispatched to Lorraine. In the Bialystok district, 
which was economically least developed, Koch ordered the entire built-up and 
undeveloped residential land to be managed by his ‘Grundsttickgesellschaft 
fiir die Provinz Ostpreufen’ [Real Estate Company for the Province of East 
Prussia] .°' The remaining assets of Russians, Poles, and Jews were transferred 
to a trusteeship agency, the control of which he reserved for himself. 

The economic development of the new, or future, Reich territories, which 
had begun with an investment of hundreds of millions of Reichsmarks, was 
therefore accompanied by the take-over of far greater assets, among which the 
big enterprises were objects of special interest. With the aid of major German 
banks, which managed to acquire foreign-owned shares in these businesses, 
industrial concerns competed for the trusteeship of native enterprises. In 
eastern Upper Silesia, to which after 1941 German firms were increasingly 
transferring their production because of the threat of air raids, some like Krupp 
and Rochling expected that their provisional management would give them a 
right to a transfer of ownership in the future. They therefore tried to block the 
expansion of the ‘Hermann Goring Reichswerke’, which had flooded into the 
occupied territories and immediately staked a claim—generally successful—to 
the eastern Upper Silesian coalmines.” 


°° Letter from the Reich lord-lieutenant in the Westmark and CdZ in Lorraine/Finance depart- 
ment II HL U 73/41 to the Reich minister of finance, 20 Aug. 1941, betr. Ansiedlung deutscher 
Arbeitskrafte im lothringischen Umsiedlungsgebiet [Settlement of German manpower in the 
Lorraine resettlement area], BA R 2/11442a. 

°° Wolfanger, Nationalsozialistische Politik, 246. 

*! Decree of 22 Aug. 1941, Amrsbl. Bialystok, ser. 11 (21 Sept. 1941). 

2 Minute of the Reich chancellery, 9 July 1940, on a visit to eastern Upper Silesian enterprises, 
BA R 43 II/647<. 
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In the west, specially appointed general delegates had to ensure the contin- 
ued working of mines and foundries, and to increase and direct production 
according to the requirements of the Reich. The person responsible for the iron 
industry in Belgium, Luxemburg, the French northern départements, and the 
northern portion of Meurthe-et-Moselle was Commander (retd.) Otto Stein- 
brinck, member of the board of Vereinigte Stahlwerke A.G. The fact that the 
shares were mostly owned by citizens of various states enabled the Germans to 
apply the regulations regarding enemy property and thus to acquire trusteeship 
of the heavy industry. In Luxemburg, ARBED [Acieries réunies de Burbach, 
Eich, et. Dommeldange]—which the Reich already considered as its property, 
controlled through the civil administration head—was assigned trusteeship of 
its own plant in the spring of 1941. In vain did the Dresdener Bank endeavour 
to buy up ARBED shares in Belgian ownership. Along with other enterprises, 
however, this largest enterprise in the country, together with its mines,“ came 
under an Administrator of Enemy Property: from the summer of 1941 onwards 
this was State Secretary (retd.) Gustav Koenigs from Reichswerke. Although 
the former management was kept on, the number of German board members 
was progressively increased. The remaining Luxemburg giant enterprises went 
to the Gemeinschaft Dr Faust/Hahl—this was the Rodingen steelworks of the 
Société Anonyme d’Ougrée-Marihaye—while the Vereinigte Stahlwerke and 
the Dillingen foundry administered the plants of the Hadir concern.” In 
Alsace, less industrialized than Lorraine, the usual trustees were appointed for 
enemy property (which included French property) as well as for ‘anti-German 
and anti-Reich’ property, and individual assets were either reserved for war 
veterans or were already utilized to an amount in excess of RM150m.® In 
Lorraine, on other hand, the greed of Reich German interested parties was 
focused on heavy industry. Transfers of assets were to be postponed until the 
end of the war; hence the rivalry, for the time being, concerned merely the 
assignment of the management, which was seen as a kind of first step towards 
the distribution of assets at a later date. In actual fact, the trustees already had 
to run the plants assigned to them on their own account. Future acquisition, 
in some cases repurchase, was promised to them.®’ A commission headed by 
Hugo Klein, a board member of Hittenwerke Siegerland AG, was charged 


63 Krier, ‘Luxemburger Schwerindustrie’, 81. 

°* Three French and six Belgian mines remained under provisional adminstration by General 
Delegate Paul Raabe. Minor properties were amalgamated by Simon into a ‘Gewerkschaft 
Liutzelburg’. 

© Urgent letter of the Reich minister for economic affairs/II EM 3—31132/41/III, 21 Feb. 1942, 
betr. Eisenhtittenwerke in Lothringen und Luxemburg [Smelting-plants in Lorraine and Luxem- 
burg] (copy), BA R 2/30287. 

°° Kettenacker, Nationalsozialistische Volkstumspolitik, 329 n. 216. 

*” Urgent letter of the Reich minister for economic affairs/II EM 3—31132/41/II, 21 Feb. 1942, 
betr. Eisenhtittenwerke in Lothringen und Luxemburg [Smelting-plants in Lorraine and Luxem- 
burg] (copy) BA R 2/30287; minute of the Reich minister of finance, 28 Feb. 1941, betr. Die Eisen- 
huittenwerke in Lothringen und in Luxemburg [The smelting-plants in Lorraine and Luxemburg] 
(copy), ibid. 
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with the drafting of contracts for the cession of enterprises and with the calcu- 
lation of take-over prices. 

The coalmines were shared out between the Saargruben AG and the Reich- 
swerke Hermann Goring. The latter provided the ‘general delegate for iron ore 
extraction and distribution’ in the person of Director-General Paul Raabe, 
who as provisional manager was responsible for recommencement of mining 
not only in Lorraine but also in Luxemburg and in the French département 
Meurthe-et-Moselle. The man responsible for the steelworks was the Saar 
industrialist Hermann Roéchling, whom Goring on I July 1940, at Birckel’s 
request, had appointed ‘general delegate for iron and steel’ in Lorraine and the 
southern portion of Meurthe-et-Moselle. There was fierce competition for 
the trusteeship, especially between Réchling, the Reichswerke, and the Flick 
concern, as well as between Btirckel and Simon, who demanded the annexa- 
tion of Longwy and Briey; Géring put an end to this at the beginning of 1941. 
Rochling, disappointed, was left only with the management of one steelworks 
and the post of president of the chamber of trade and industry in Metz. In 
addition he acquired one enterprise in Alsace, the Tréfileries et Cableries Julien 
Wirth in Reichshoffen, and in 1942 advanced to being ‘Reich delegate for iron 
and steel in the occupied territories’. 

Even the adjustment of economic conditions to those in the Reich invariably 
meant a deterioration of living standards for the local population. This applied 
not only to the Poles, who led a miserable existence under German rule, with 
official wages and rations kept low, but even more so to the Jews crowded into 
ghettos and camps. In the west, too, embitterment was caused by intensified 
rationing, often a doubling of prices which cancelled the benefit of increased 
wages, and, at the end of 1941, the extension of the working week from 48 
to 60 hours. Numerous inhabitants depended on support by the National 
Socialist People’s Welfare, and during the initial period a large number of 
unemployed were transferred to work in Germany.” 

Because of the unfavourable rate of exchange (20 to 1) between the franc 
(now no longer valid in Alsace-Lorraine) and the Reichsmark, the owners of 
capital, and more especially pensioners and recipients of support, found them- 
selves in a difficult position. Wagner’s demand for a change in the rate of 
exchange, however, was rejected by the Reich ministry of finance.’? The 
department was merely prepared to grant hardship allowances in Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

It was not only the fact that the war was conspicuously going badly for 
Germany that made the inhabitants who had come under Nazi rule hope for a 
reversal in their conditions. The arbitrary procedure of the occupying power 


°§ See letter from Réchling to Gen. von Hanneken, 22 Jan. 1941, Nbg. Doc. NI-3018, BA R 
7/2262. 

® See Riedweg, Strasbourg, 69-70. 

Letter from the CdZ in Alsace P6/5354 to the Reich minister and head of the Reich chan- 
cellery, 27 Sept. 1941, betr. Frankenaufwertung [Revaluation of the franc], BA R 43 II/1339a. 
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TABLE L.1.1. Share-out of Trusteeships of Lorraine Heavy Industry 


Plant Previous owner Trustee 

Karlshtitte Hauts Fourneaux et Aciéries Rochling’sche Eisen- und 
de Thionville Stahlwerke GmbH, 

Voélklingen 

Kneuttingen Société Métallurgique de Klécknerwerke AG Duisburg 
Knuttange 

Uckingen Forges et Aciéries de Nord Neunkirchner Eisenwerk AG 
et Lorraine Neunkirchen 

Rombach, Société Lorraine des Aciéries Friedrich Flick KG Berlin 

Machern de Rombas 

Hayingen, Les Petit-Fils de F. de Wendel Reichswerke Hermann Goring 

Méovern- et Cie. 

Rosslingen 

Hagedingen, Safe Union Consommateurs de Reichswerke Hermann Goring 
Produits Métallurgique et 
Industriels 


Source: Urgent letter of Reich minister for economic affairs/IT EM 3-31132/41/II, 21 Feb. 1942, 
concerning foundry works in Lorraine and Luxemburg (copy), BA R 2/302287: Wolfanger, 
Nationalsozialistische Politik, 205-6. 


against all parts of the population which, as potential opponents or for racial 
reasons, were no longer desirable within the narrower sphere of interest of the 
Reich and were of value merely as manpower, was enough to unmask the bless- 
ings of the ‘new order’ as disenfranchisement of the population and compul- 
sion to submit to an alien rule, which was becoming increasingly unbearable 
even for the majority of the relatively privileged persons of German extraction 
in the west. Instead of endorsement of the future Greater Empire, the German 
racial ideologists noted apathy, compliance out of fear or opportunism, and 
before long growing opposition. For the purpose of Germanization of the new 
territories the occupying power resorted to draconian oppression and ‘ethnic 
cleansing’, which, already unscrupulously applied towards Slavs and Jews, 
were also used, albeit in a mitigated form, against the populations in the CdZ 
territories. Forcible measures were the normal means of introducing the ‘new 
order’ initially in the new Reich territories. This method was also increasingly 
resorted to by the Germans outside of the former Polish territories, whenever 
the ‘wooing’ of inhabitants classified as of German descent failed to produce 
the hoped-for results. 

As a matter of principle, the occupying power sought to disembarrass itself 
as speedily as possible of that portion of the former population for which no 
place was envisaged in the new Greater Reich—Poles, Jews, Frenchmen, and 
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Serbs. Difficulties arose merely with their distinction from ‘useful’ German- 
descended persons or ‘ethnic aliens’ capable of Germanization, or from 
members of the intermediate strata, and with their deportation and replace- 
ment by suitable Reich German or ethnic German settlers. There was contro- 
versy also about the extent of the efforts to be made for the recovery of 
‘Germanic blood’. 

A first opportunity for the screening out of undesirable inhabitants was 
provided by the evacuations and movements of refugees from the operations 
areas near the frontiers just prior to the German invasion. Following sporadi- 
cally imposed bans on the return of inhabitants in occupied Poland,” the civil 
administration heads in Alsace and Lorraine began to prevent undesirable 
individuals among the French from returning to their homes. About 80,000 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine were no longer allowed entry into the 
country because of their origin in heartland France or their Jewish descent.” 
A further 130,000 decided on their own account not to return to their homes. 
Added to the ban on returnees came the expulsion of inhabitants no longer 
considered desirable. In order to accomplish the Germanization of the new or 
future Reich territories within ten years, Hitler desired the rapid resettlement 
of the non-German population, “because after the war this would be accom- 
panied by international difficulties’.” In the east, ‘de-Polonization’ had begun 
within a few weeks of the conclusion of the campaign, when the new author- 
ities had to find room for the Baltic Germans to be settled there. Greiser, in 
particular, ruthlessly embarked on the expulsion of the Jews, of Poles immi- 
grated since 1919, of members of the leading social strata, and of other inhab- 
itants no longer tolerated or needed. These ‘wild’ and still improvised 
resettlements, which affected some 135,000 Poles as well as unpopular ethnic 
Germans,” were replaced by the plans prepared by the security police, who 
had been charged by Himmler with the implementation of the deportations in 
co-operation with the civil administration. The Reich central security office set 
up resettlement centres which, within the framework of an ‘instant action’, 
removed 88,000 inhabitants from the Warthegau during the first half of 
December 1939, predominantly local dignitaries and members of the property- 
owning bourgeoisie,” whose abandoned possessions were needed for the 
incoming ethnic Germans. Himmler’s planning official Konrad Meyer 
(-Hetling) proposed the establishment of ‘settlement zones’, initially along the 


Umbreit, Militaérverwaltungen 215-16. 
See Wolfanger, Nationalsozialistische Politik, 71. 
Service diary, 327 (15 Jan. 1941). 
Dtugoborski, ‘Deutsche Besatzungspolitik’, 312; Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 
88. 

> Senior SS and police leader with the Reich lord-lieutenant in Posen in military district XXI, 
20 Jan. 1940, Erfahrungsbericht tiber die Umsiedlung von Polen und Juden aus dem Reichsgau 
‘Wartheland’ [Report on experience of the resettlement of Poles and Jews from the Reich Gau 
Wartheland] (copy), BA R 70 Polen/198; minute Reich central security office—IV D4—III ES— 
30 Jan. 1940, BA R 58/1032; Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 90. 
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frontier with the Government-General, from Suwalki as far as south of Czesto- 
chowa: a Germanic ‘frontier rampart’ to be linked with the Old Reich by a wide 
German ‘ethnic bridge’.”° A second strip was envisaged along the former 
Polish Corridor through the regions of Zempelburg (Sepolno), Bromberg 
(Bydgoszcz), Kulm (Chetmno), and Graudenz (Grudziadz). This project 
required more than 800,000 rural settlers in addition to the locally established 
ethnic Germans. But for the time being the only available sellers were the repa- 
triates from eastern Europe—barely 253,000 by 15 November 1941.’ As the 
available numbers were insufficient for the Germanization of the new eastern 
territories, the great majority of Poles were allowed to stay on in their homes, 
albeit under barely tolerable conditions. 

Himmler had originally envisaged the evacuation of one million Poles by 
February 1940.’* Frank, however, found himself unable to accept such huge 
numbers into his already overpopulated Government-General. Subsequent 
medium- and short-term plans had time and again to be adapted to what 
was technically possible. By the end of 1942, according to reports made to 
Himmler, ‘only’ 365,000 Poles from the annexed territories had been trans- 
ferred to the Government-General;” Polish estimates for the entire duration of 
the war amount to approximately 900,000 persons.*° 

Deportations carried out with no regard for those affected took place under 
inhuman conditions and had their consequences for the expulsion of Germans 
after the war. Those expelled were allowed to take with them a little food, a 
suitcase with the barest necessities, and a small amount in zloty; Jews were per- 
mitted even less. All items of value had to be left behind, money and accounts 
were deposited at a Posen bank ‘at the disposal of the Reich lord-lieutenant’.*! 
The intention of compensating those expelled for their material losses*’ never 
got beyond the theoretical stage. Equally desperate, after numerous deaths in 
transport, was the situation of the expelled in the Government-General, where, 
as a rule, no preparations whatever had been made for their reception. Those 
left behind, threatened as they were by the possibility of expulsion at any 


7 Reich Leader SS—Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity/Chief 
department for planning, undate (spring 1940), Planungsgrundlagen ftir den Aufbau der Ostgebi- 
ete [Planning basis for the development of the eastern territories], BA R 49/157. 

307,424 ethnic Germans in the Wartheland, 25,115 in Danzig—West Prussia, 6,668 in East 
Prussia, and 13,551 in Upper Silesia. See Statistischer Bericht tber den Stand der Ansiedlung; 
Stand: 15.11.1941 [Statistical report on the state of settlement, as of 15 Nov. 1941], BA R 49/29. 

78 Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 86 ff. 

”® Himmler’s report to Hitler, 20 Jan. 1943 (copy), BA R 43 II/1411a; Broszat, Nationalsozialis- 
tische Polenpolitik, 101. 

8° Dtugoborski, ‘Deutsche Besatzungspolitik’, 312. 

8! Senior SS and police leader Posen, 12 Nov. 1939, betr. Abschiebung von Juden und Polen aus 
dem Reichsgau ‘Wartheland’ [Deportation of Jews and Poles from the Reich Gau Wartheland] 
(copy), BA R 70 Polen/198. 

82 Minute of the Reich minister of finance, 11 Apr. 1940, betr. die Regelung der Schaden in den 
friher polnischen Gebieten [Settlement of damages in the former Polish territories], BA R 
2/30001. 
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moment, initially endeavoured to protect themselves against deportation by 
becoming accepted into one of the privileged population categories. 

When in the autumn of 1939 the authorities started on the registration of 
ethnic Germans and persons capable of Germanization, they encountered 
considerable difficulties in determining the ethnic identity of sections of 
the population. According to Himmler’s findings, there were in West Prussia 
alone some 100,000 Poles who, ‘as a result of mixed marriages and cultural 
influences’, inclined towards German nationality, as well as 120,000 
Kashubians; in eastern Upper Silesia there were 120,000 Slonzaks and up to 
400,000 ‘Water Poles’; finally, there were 5,000 Mazurians in the territories 
attached to East Prussia.*’ They were all to be individually examined in order 
to cream off those acceptable for the ‘master race’ from German-descended 
‘renegades’ and from racially valuable ‘ethnic aliens’, who were estimated to 
total one million; finally, persons of ‘inferior’ foreign ethnic identity were to be 
separated out. The Reich ministry of the interior had long pleaded for a 
generous handling of the recognition procedure by the agencies of the internal 
administration, but it had encountered opposition from the Party and from 
Himmler, who refused to be excluded, as well as from the Reich lord- 
lieutenants.** However, some unification of the unsystematic and arbitrarily 
performed procedure was indispensable. Himmler succeeded in getting Hitler 
to give him authority to issue guidelines on this matter, and enforced the strict 
criteria recommended by Greiser. In March 1941 the competing authorities 
agreed to introduce a ‘Deutsche Volksliste’ (DVL: German Ethnic List), rather 
like the one applied in Posen since the autumn of 1939. On its basis Himmler 
envisaged the classification of the ‘usable’ population into four groups, 
initially in the incorporated eastern territories and after the war also in the 
Government-General: 


I. ethnic Germans who had been active in the ethnic struggle in the inter- 
ests of the Reich. These could be accepted into the Nazi Party; 

2. ethnic Germans who had remained passive but who had demonstrably 
retained their German character; 

3. German-descended persons who had entered into ties with ‘Polishness’ 
but who offered good prospects for re-Germanization, as well as persons 
of non-German descent living in mixed marriages or belonging to the 
privileged minorities of Mazurians, Kashubians, etc.; 


83 The Reich Leader SS/Reich commisioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity, 30 Aug. 
1940 Erla8 fiir die Uberpriifung und Aussonderung der Bevélkerung in den eingegliederten Ost- 
gebieten [Ordinance on the verification and separation of the population in the incorporated 
eastern territories] (copy), BA R 22/2863; general instruction No. 12/C of the Reich Leader 
SS/Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity on the treatment of persons 
entered in the German Ethnic List, 9 Feb. 1942, BA R 22/2906. 

84 Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik, 120 ff. 

85 Decree on the German Ethnic List and German citizenship in the incorporated eastern ter- 
ritories, 4 Mar. 1941, RGBI. (1941), i. 118 ff.; Dtugoborski, ‘Deutsche Besatzungspolitik’, 330-1. 
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4. so-called ‘renegades’ of German descent, already absorbed into 
‘Polishness’. 


The inhabitants of Danzig and members of groups I and 2 received German 
citizenship with all its rights, with retrospective validity from 1 September or 
26 October 1939; members of group 3 were to become German citizens 
through acquisition of rights of residence. They would have to be educated by 
the Party into fully fledged Germans over a period of ten years, during which 
revocation was possible. They were subject to residential restrictions and were 
liable to service in the Reich Labour Service and in the Wehrmacht. They were 
not allowed to become officials or Party members, but could co-operate in 
formations attached to the Nazi Party. They had to assume German names. 
Their assets usually came under provisional trustee administration. 

Persons in category 4 of the DVL, who were even more socially inferior, 
likewise became German citizens subject to revocation. They were to be 
speedily taken to the Old Reich for re-education.*° However, as with group 3, 
this occurred on a small scale only. Their assets remained confiscated until 
further notice. They were allowed to join only the German Labour Front, and 
their children the Hitler Youth. Only in Germany was secondary education per- 
mitted to them, if at all. ‘Racially valuable’ children of groups 3 and 4 whose 
parents resisted a Germanization procedure to be completed in the Old Reich 
could be separated from their families and brought up in children’s homes in 
the Reich. Polish orphans from the Wartheland whose appearance suggested 
‘Nordic’ parents could, even if they were in the care of foster parents, be regis- 
tered, examined, and Germanized by the Lebensborn-Organisation in its 
children’s homes or in families (of SS members) selected by it.8’ Anyone not 
falling within the four categories of the DVL was, with the exception of the 
Jews, a ‘protected national of the German Reich’. Such ‘protected nationality’ 
was regarded as an ‘inferior form of German Reich nationality’ and was con- 
ditional on residence within the country.** These persons, if they could remain 
in their homes, were disadvantaged in every respect. They received lower 
wages, paid higher taxes (Polish impost), and were stripped of all unmoveable 
possessions.*® 

A unified application of the DVL decree was never totally achieved. Forster, 


8° The Reich Leader SS and chief of German police/Reich commissioner for the consolidation 
of German ethnicity II A 2 Nr. 420""/41—176—16 Feb. 1942, betr. Behandlung der in Abteilung 4 
der Deutschen Volksliste eingetragenen Personen [Treatment of persons listed in category 4 of the 
German Ethnic List], BA R 22/2906. 

87 Instruction No 67/1 of the Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German 
ethnicity/Stabshauptamt I-2/4-7/5.3.40, 19 Feb. 1942, betr. Eindeutschung von Kindern aus pol- 
nischen Familien und aus ehedem polnischen Waisenhausern [Germanization of children of Polish 
families and from former Polish orphanages], BA R 49/5; Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpoli- 
tik, 132-3; Hrabar, Tokarz, and Wilczur, Kinder im Krieg, 181 ff. 

88 Urgent letter of the Reich minister of the interior I Ost 454/41—4165—16 June 1941, BAR 


43 II/137. 
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whose administration, in the autumn of 1939, had expelled some 2,000 
allegedly unreliable ethnic Germans into the Government-General,”° subse- 
quently showed himself more pragmatic. Like the authorities in eastern Upper 
Silesia, he was inclined, in the interest of speedy Germanization of his domain, 
to grant ethnic German status to a large number of inhabitants.”’ Their 
endeavours ‘to recover, if possible, every drop of lost German blood’ soon 
included the forcible measures, threats, and penalties that were customary 
everywhere. However, the number of 2 million ‘conditional’ state nationals in 
two of the incorporated territories alone seemed too high to the SS.” 

There was a similar vacillation in German policy in the CdZ territories 
between vigorous Germanization, with the removal of the unsuitable section 
of the population, and a wooing for the approval of inhabitants of German 
descent who failed to display the ‘Germanic community’ sentiments expected 
of them. In the opinion of Simon, ‘another two weeks of Feldkommandantur’ 
in Luxemburg would have sufficed for that domain ‘to be lost to Germandom 
for ever’.°? But a programme which did nothing to meet the wishes of the 
population could not be implemented either by force or by patience. After a 
few years, if not before, even the German authorities realized that there ‘could 
be no question of the Lorraine character developing into the Reich idea or the 
National Socialist ideology’.** 

The civil administration heads dissolved the old parties, sequestrated their 
assets, and appointed ‘suspension commissioners’ for all organizations and 
associations; these could dissolve them in favour of a proposed ‘people’s com- 
munity’ or else place them under new management. Persons of German 
descent were brought together in a single, still permitted, association, where 
they had to prove their worth before their future admission into a Nazi Party 
‘land group’ still to be founded; they were officially designated ‘German ethnic 
membership [Volkszugehérigkeit], Lorraine/Alsace/Luxemburg national’.”? In 
Luxemburg the relevant association was the Volksdeutsche Bewegung [Ethnic 
German Movement] under Damian Kratzenberg, in Lorraine it was the 
Deutsche Volksgemeinschaft (DVG: German Ethnic Community). In Alsace 
the Reich German SS-Standartenfiihrer Robert Ernst, himself a native of 
Alsace and a future Generalreferent under the civil administration head, and 
simultaneously Oberstadtkommissar [Chief City Commissioner] of Strasburg, 
had set up an Elsdssicher Hilfdienst (EHD: Alsatian Auxiliary Service). In this 


°° Minute of the Reich chancellery, 8 Jan. 1940, BA R 43 II/1340. 

°! Schwerin von Krosigk, Memoiren, 202; Dtugoborski, ‘Deutsche Besatzungspolitik’, 335. 

°? Situation report of the Reich lord-lieutenant/Oberlandesgerichtsprasident in Danzig, 10 Nov. 
1941, BA R 22/3360; Himmler’s report to Hitler, 20 Jan. 1943 (copy), BA R 43 II/1411a. 

* Quoted from Boelcke, Die Macht des Radios, 149. 

°* Overall report to the Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity, 25 Feb. 
1943, betr. Absiedlung Lothringen im Januar 1943 [De-settlement in Lorraine in January 1943], 
BA R 49/79. 

°° Instruction on the designation of the Lorraine population, 13 Feb. 1941, VOBI. Lothringen, 8 
(18 Feb. 1941), 91. 
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way he was hoping to achieve for himself, and for the Alsatian autonomists 
grouped around him, a greater measure of participation in the reshaping of 
conditions. When his country’s incorporation into the Reich, which he had 
petitioned for, was slow to materialize, he hoped at least for the establishment 
of a protectorate on the Prague model; this might then become the core of a 
new great state in western Europe.*° Wagner opposed him with the creation of 
a new grouping, the Opferring [Sacrificial Circle], which, after the autumn of 
1940, replaced the EHD. 

In the south-east the Steirischer Heimatbund [Styrian Homeland Union] 
under Gaurat Franz Steindl and the Kaérntner Volksbund [Carinthian People’s 
Union] led by Wilhelm Schick made it their task to educate the new fellow 
nationals to become ‘aware citizens of the Reich and fully equal members of 
the German people’s community’.*’ In Lower Styria over 320,000 inhabitants 
instantly applied and, following political and racial vetting, were given the 
status of either provisional or definitive members. The provisionals were to be 
moved for resettlement in the Old Reich; those rejected were to be expelled. 
The ethnic Germans—some 25,000 out of 550,000 inhabitants in Lower Styria 
and 1,500 out of 180,000 in southern Carinthia and Upper Carniola—became 
definitive members and were granted German citizenship with retroactive 
effect from 1 April 1941 if they demonstrated ‘credible avowal of German 
ethnic character’.°® The other inhabitants classified as ‘loyal to the homeland’, 
such as the Windic nationals, were granted German citizenship subject to revo- 
cation, as provisional members of the only permitted political association. The 
rest of the population while still resident within the country, were regarded as 
‘protected nationals of the German Reich’. 

Provisional groupings on the model of the Hitler Youth and the SA served 
the further political education of the population until the German organiza- 
tions were progressively introduced. The most important posts remained in the 
hands of Germans from the Reich. Membership was sought not only by oppor- 
tunists and doubtful elements, but also by a multitude of inhabitants, such as 
public servants, who had to supply proof of their positive attitude to the new 
conditions. Concerning the true attitude of these members, more or less 
forcibly enrolled (with the exception of the ethnic Germans in the south-east), 
the civil administration heads had no illusions. ‘Collaboration’ or treason,” in 
the eyes of the local population, was represented most clearly by membership 
of the Nazi Party, which presented itself as an élite; after 1941-2 persons who 
had by their actions proved their pro-German sentiments were free to join. 
From the autumn of 1940 onwards it was also possible to volunteer for the 
Wehrmacht or the Waffen-SS, but this was taken up only on a small scale. 

°° Kettenacker, Nationalsozialistische Volkstumspolitik, 48-9. 

°’ Report of the liaison officer of the Reich ministry of the interior with the CdZ in Lower 
Styria, 30 May 1941, betr. Entwicklung und Gesamtlage in der Untersteiermark [Development 
and overall situation in Lower Styria], p. 50, BA R 18/6056. 
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The population which had remained under German rule already constituted 
a selection. Only in Luxemburg did the inhabitants come near to meeting the 
criteria established by the ‘new masters’, and not until the second year of the 
war did the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle [Ethnic German Mediation Authority] 
consider a racial registration on the Alsace model to be necessary for all inhab- 
itants. However, its attempt to bring about a vote in favour of annexation 
to Germany by way of a referendum by correspondence proved a fiasco. Of 
the 287,000 respondents, 80 per cent demonstratively stated their language 
to be ‘Luxemburgian’ rather than ‘German’, and the authorities had to 
content themselves with producing an ethnic card-index of their own and 
with solemnly presenting a scroll to those acknowledged to be of German 
descent.’ Expulsions of all inhabitants not suitable for Germanization was 
envisaged at a later date, and even Luxemburg was not spared the trans- 
portation to the Old Reich of all families regarded as unreliable. The South 
Tyroleans, the subject of a great many plans, were likewise at one point ear- 
marked for resettlement in the west, to replace Luxemburgian peasants whom 
it was intended to transplant to the new German eastern territories. 

Unlike Simon in Luxemburg and Wagner in Alsace, Birckel believed in an 
early ‘cleansing’ of ‘anti-German elements’ from Lorraine, rather than in the 
re-education of the inhabitants into convinced ‘fellow nationals’.'°' Immedi- 
ately after occupation he had begun, on a much larger scale than his colleague 
in Alsace, to deport the no longer welcome ‘Innerfranzosen’ [French from 
France’s heartland], as well as Jews, gypsies, persons of alien race, ‘Red Spain 
fighters’ of non-German origin, habitual criminals, asocial elements, and more 
particularly anti-German inhabitants, to unoccupied France. According to 
data of the SS Security Service, 4,307 Lorraine inhabitants had been affected 
by these measures by August 1940.’ By 18 September their number had risen 
to 24,210. Burckel’s model—including the harsh procedure and limitation on 
baggage—was the expulsion of some 100,000 Germans from Alsace-Lorraine 
after the First World War. The question of whether their abandoned household 
goods were to be sent after them remained unanswered for the time being. 
Regardless of French protests in Wiesbaden and against the opposition of the 
German embassy in Paris, Biirckel, who denied German nationality to a larger 
portion of his subjects than did Wagner, enforced further measures in 
November. Those then affected were merely offered resettlement in the 
Warthegau, an offer which no one accepted. Btirckel enjoyed Hitler’s unre- 
stricted approval of his procedure and was therefore able to reject subsequent 
criticism by the Reich ministry of the interior to the effect that he was expelling 


10° Decree on the establishment of an ethnic card index in Luxemburg, 10 Oct. 1941 VOB. 
Luxemburg, 67 (14 Oct. 1941), 410; preliminary closing report on the data collection for the 
establishment of an ethnic card index in Luxemburg, BA NS 19 neu/1163; Fletcher, ‘German 
Administration in Luxemburg’, 542-3. 
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‘ethnic Germans’.'” By the end of 1940 this civil administration head had rid 
himself of 82,981 inhabitants of Lorraine whose Germanization, were they ever 
thought ‘worthy’ of it, might become problematical. Anyone believing himself 
to have been unjustly expelled was entitled to apply retrospectively for re- 
examination of his case. This procedure had a devastating effect on the mood 
in the country; even the SS, which, jointly with squads of the regular police and 
members of the Reich Labour Service, had performed the deportations on 
Birckel’s instructions, criticized the often arbitrary definition of the groups 
concerned by DVG officials and deplored the loss of ‘persons with some 
elements of valuable German blood’.!™ In addition to these measures, Biirckel 
permitted his subjects to request, on their own initiative, their removal to 
‘Innerfrankreich’, the French heartland. According to data of the SS security 
service, 7,818 persons left their homes in the spring of 1941, and I0I were 
deported in July under a so-called ‘parish priest scheme’. In vain did the 
military commander in France object to the deportation of the Lorraine 
population, which was putting a strain on German—French relations.’” Hitler 
dismissed his objections.!° 

By contrast, Wagner was anxious to ‘convert’ the ‘racially valuable’ but de- 
Germanized portion of the population. In this he was in agreement with 
Himmler and the Reich ministry of the interior, who wished to avoid the drain 
or deportation of ‘Germanic’ stock from the new Reich territory, something 
which, they believed, would result in the strengthening of the French people. 
Wagner had contented himself, according to his own records,’ with the 
expulsion of 23,790 Alsatians. Soon, however, like Biirckel, he also proceeded 
to deport to the Reich ‘uncertain’ ethnic Germans—those, for instance, whose 
sons had escaped to France rather than serve in the German Labour Front. 
In addition, approximately 20,000 ‘inferior’ Alsatians were to be deported to 
France at a later date. 

The ethnic ‘new order’ policy pursued in connection with the accelerated 
Germanization in all new Reich territories—with the exception of Biatystok, 
which represented a special case—soon extended also to the south-east.'° 
According to calculations made by Heydrich, some 260,000 Slovenes had to be 
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removed from future Reich territory; in particular, the frontier region along 
the Sava and the so-called Sottla strip had to be cleared. Deportation of the 
Slovenes, regarded as incapable of being Germanized, was originally intended 
to proceed in three waves: after an initial group comprising 6,000 members of 
the intelligentsia, 30,000 Slovenes who had immigrated into their homeland 
after 1918 would have to leave, to be followed by the rest at a later date. A con- 
ference in Maribor on 6 May 1941 discussed their deportation, preferably into 
Serbia, though Serbia’s military commander voiced serious misgivings about 
being able to accommodate them; he also feared for the security situation in 
his sphere of command.!” By the end of the month an overall plan was worked 
out for Lower Styria, envisaging deportations in four waves.'!° After the expul- 
sion of the entire Slovene intelligentsia—some 2,000 persons—Uiberreither 
planned to get rid of those who had immigrated after 1914; their number, fol- 
lowing a ‘detailed selection’ of persons to be Germanized within the Reich and 
the retention of irreplaceable miners, was estimated at 8,000—10,000. In a third 
wave of deportations the southern frontier regions earmarked as a German 
‘human rampart’ were to be cleansed of some 80,000 inhabitants; these would 
make room for ethnic Germans from the Koéevje region in the Italian- 
occupied part of Slovenia, from Bukovina, and from South Tyrol, as well as for 
settlers from ‘Old Styria’. The rest, including those rejected by the Heimat- 
bund, would have to leave the country in a fourth deportation wave, in the 
direction of the Balkans or the Old Reich. Eventually only a section of the 
Slovenes was resettled in Serbia and in the Italian occupation zone, in 
exchange for ethnic Germans from Koéevje,'"! while others had to emigrate to 
Croatia, which in exchange expelled its Serbian population into the sphere of 
the military commander. 

For Carinthia, in July 1941 the SS reduced the number of persons to be 
deported. To racially valuable members of the intelligentsia, classified under 
groups I and 2, a chance of Germanization in the Old Reich was offered 
instead of expulsion. Of the Slovenes who had immigrated after 1914, only 
those who had in the meantime engaged in anti-German activities were to 
be expelled.'’* Earlier, an unofficial expulsion of Serbs from Croatia had 
begun, under extremely bad conditions. By mid-1942 the Croats got rid of 


10° Telegram from Benzler to the foreign ministry, 6 May 1941, PA, Pol. IV Po-6; Jugoslawien 
Rassenfrage, Nationalitaétenfrage, Fremdvélker [Yugoslavia: racial question, nationality question, 
alien nationals]. 

110 Report of the liaison officer of the Reich minister of the interior with the CdZ in Lower 
Styria, 30 May 1941, betr. Entwicklung und Gesamtlage in der Untersteiermark [Development 
and overall situation in Lower Styria], 54 ff., BA R 18/6056. 

“1 Instruction No. 53/I of the Reich leader SS-Reich commissioner for the consolidation of 
German ethnicity, 18 Oct. 1941, betr. Absiedlung der Untersteiermarker aus dem Save-Sottla- 
Streifen [De-settlement of the Lower Stryrians from the Sava—Sottla strip], BA R 40/5. 

12 The Reich Leader SS—Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity 
1/KO/3b2/28.5.41, 7 July 1941, guidelines for the de-settlement of ethnically alien elements from 
southern Carinthia, BA R 49/2. 
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some 104,000 Serbs, accepting in their place only 26,000 Slovenes. From the 
Bulgarian-occupied zone and the regions assigned to Hungary 20,000 
and 38,000 Serbs respectively were deported into the territory of the military 
commander.'!? 

There was therefore no room for the 13,000—-14,000 ethnic Germans from 
the Italian zone of occupation, especially as the SS had come to the conclusion 
that a larger portion of the Slovenes might be considered for Germanization 
and for that purpose were to be transported to the Old Reich. In Lower Styria 
some 100,000 inhabitants were granted German citizenship, subject to revoca- 
tion, in common with a similar number in Carinthia and Upper Carniola.'* 
Some I1,000 persons suitable for Germanization came into the Reich, and 
further Slovenes were selected for labour service in Germany. These resettlers 
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were to be replaced by ethnic Germans as soldier-peasants in the frontier 
region with Italy and Croatia. 

Those of the former inhabitants who were tolerated as indispensable or, as 
reluctant German-descended persons, were to be gradually re-educated, in 
contrast to the privileged ethnic Germans and supporters of the new condi- 
tions, subjected to discrimination, disenfranchisement, and persecution in the 
east or to growing oppression in the western CdZ territories. The Jews fared 
worst of all. In Bromberg (Bydgoszcz), according to a security police report 
of mid-November 1939,''° ‘all Jews who had not chosen to flee have been 
removed’. Those who had survived the first uncontrolled wave of murders had 
to eke out a miserable life in ghettos and camps, awaiting the forcible ‘final 
solution’. In the autumn of 1941 the new Reich Gaue were earmarked as inter- 
mediate stations for the deportation of Jews from the Old Reich and the 
Protectorate to the east.’’° The Regierungsprasident in Litzmannstadt (14d) 
vehemently resisted the further accumulation of Jews in his ghetto, which was 
no longer able to remain viable through its inmates’ work for the Wehrmacht, 
and could become a source of epidemics for the whole city. He did not succeed 
and, as an SS-Brigadefiihrer, merely earned himself a sharp reprimand from 
Heydrich. The Jews left in the western CdZ territories, and in Lower Styria 
after April 1941, were subject to German racial laws until the transports to the 
east began. Simon was the first, in October 1941, to report that his domain had 
been ‘cleansed of Jews’.'!” 

The fate of the Poles was only slightly better. Numerous members of the 
leading strata, as well as all kinds of unacceptable individuals, fell victim from 
the outset to the purges carried out by the special-action squads and the ethnic 
German ‘self-protection units’. Even after the abatement of the first wave of 
terror, they remained a favourite target group for the brutal measures by which 
the Poles were to be intimidated. Any kind of legal protection was denied to the 
Poles by the German authorities, and indeed frequently viewed as an obstacle 
to the ethnic programme pursued by the occupying power in the new eastern 
territories. For that reason German law was not automatically introduced. 
New legislation had expressly to state the extent of its validity in the annexed 
Polish territories. Large numbers of police served as executives for the sup- 
pression of anything Polish. 

Not even the numerous special courts were able to compete with the arbi- 
trary actions of SS and police, who wasted no time with formal proceedings.'!® 
Many of these courts had begun operating under the military administration, 
initially to punish Polish excesses against ethnic Germans with ‘ruthless 
severity’'’° and also to try incidents which occurred before occupation. By the 
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end of March 1940 the special courts in the Warthegau had had to deal with 
2,857 criminal cases. Of these, 603 were abandoned because of lack of 
evidence; those tried ended with 129 death sentences and 100 acquittals or dis- 
missals. The Bromberg special court passed 348 death sentences over five 
years.'”° The courts were anxious to sentence the accused speedily; in this an 
excessively wide interpretation of complicity, discrimination against Poles, and 
a bending of the law together with an arbitrary extension of the permitted scale 
of punishment were all to have a deterrent effect on the population.’”? From 
the point of view of the police, who could, if they deemed it desirable, detain 
acquitted persons in camps, this practice was no longer adequate. Only reluc- 
tantly did they accept the regular jurisdiction established by the Reich ministry 
of justice. German criminal law, officially introduced in June 1940, was to curb 
the arbitrary actions of the police and gradually render the work of its special 
courts unnecessary. However, detention sweeps, individual expulsions, the 
shooting of hostages, and public executions continued. A strikingly large 
number of Poles were ‘shot while trying to escape’.’”* Simultaneously a 
number of provisional detention camps were set up; the one at Stutthof near 
Danzig, retained for ‘work education’, was managed as a concentration camp 
from December 1941 onwards. An even larger complex for the exploitation of 
convict labour and the liquidation of those incapable of work had meanwhile 
come into existence at Auschwitz (Oswiecim) in eastern Upper Silesia. 

But not even terror enabled the Germans to pacify the newly won parts 
of the Reich. As late as the spring of 1941 the district council described the 
situation in the Bromberg district as ‘wild-west conditions’ which should be 
eliminated as a matter of urgency.'*? But there were fundamental squabbles 
among the Germans about competences and methods. The police considered 
that only they were capable of handling the task: Himmler tended to grab the 
political administration in the new German ‘living-space’ for himself. Since 
February 1940 he had urged for a decree to be issued ‘for combating acts of 
violence in the incorporated eastern territories’; this was to secure for his police 
its initially comprehensive full powers and to extend without delay the list of 
offences punishable by death or detention.’** While the Reich ministry of the 
interior and the Wehrmacht High Command raised no objections, Himmler 
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encountered misgivings on the part of Goring as chairman of the ministerial 
council for the defence of the Reich. This enabled the Reich ministry of justice 
to consolidate the work of the courts which had meanwhile been established— 
Oberlandesgerichte, Landgerichte, and Amtsgerichte—by the introduction, to 
please Himmler, of a somewhat intensified German criminal law. Himmler, 
however, together with Bormann,’” continued to oppose even the slight 
restrictions to which proceedings against Poles were subject. He did not wish 
to see a complete normalization of conditions, nor did he want to accept any 
curb on the freedom of action of his police apparatus. In the end, the special 
Polenstrafrecht [criminal code relating to Poles] of December 1941 made 
allowance for Himmler’s and Bormann’s demands. Although it did not 
envisage the court-martial jurisdiction desired by the police, it deprived ‘alien 
nationals’—which in practice meant the Poles—of any protection by the law, it 
made the death sentence mandatory not only for anti-German actions but also 
for anti-German statements, and it permitted, whenever necessary, the 
handing over of suspects to the police, who could take them into protective 
custody.!”° In addition, much to the satisfaction of the SS and police, there was 
an opportunity for reviving court-martial jurisdiction—which they had never 
really given up entirely—initially in Posen. Greiser believed that pacification of 
his Gau was unattainable without it and had obtained Hitler’s consent. 

With regard to the Poles, who in the Nazi ‘hierarchy of nations’ ranked only 
just above the Jews, any policy other than suppression and exploitation was 
considered unnecessary. This included reflections on how the population 
increase of the Poles, which was greater than that of the Germans, might be 
slowed down. One method of lowering the birth rate was labour service in the 
Reich, another was the minimum age for marriage introduced by Greiser. 

In the western CdZ territories, whose populations, because of their largely 
‘Germanic’ extraction, would be needed in the future Greater Empire, the 
Germans proceeded more circumspectly. However, oppositional tendencies 
were not tolerated there either and were mercilessly prosecuted by the judi- 
ciary, which had been reformed on the German model and infiltrated with 
judges and prosecutors from the Reich.'*” Sentence was passed ‘in the name of 
the people’—in Lorraine it was already ‘in the name of the German people’.!”* 

A special court had been established in each CdZ territory; from the autumn 
of 1941 onwards, as the domestic situation grew increasingly tense, these could 
also pass death sentences. Penal regulations had meanwhile been continually 
extended and made more rigorous: for the ‘protection of internal peace’, 
against the damaging of official posters, ‘insidious attacks on the German 
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Reich’, unlawful possession of weapons, enlistment in foreign armed forces, 
unauthorized emigration and hence abandonment of the ‘German people’s 
community’.'”? In Luxemburg the civil administration head resorted to the 
imposition of contributions and to the detention of hostages. Simultaneously 
the police acted against any ‘unreliable elements’ still in the country. Potential 
opponents were sent, either for a term or indefinitely, to specially established 
camps, such as the ‘Education and Security Camp’ of the regular police at 
Vorbruck near Schirmeck in Alsace. 

The Germans proceeded similarly in the CdZ territories in the south-east. 
In Lower Styria the commander of the security police and SS security service 
exercised criminal jurisdiction vis-a-vis the inhabitants during the first few 
years; a civil judiciary organization, as the first stage in the establishment of a 
regular judiciary, did not start work until the spring of 1942. 

In Biatystok sentence was passed on the inhabitants by Wehrmacht and SS 
courts, as well as by police courts martial, whereas two Amtsgerichte and 
one Landgericht dealt with persons of German descent and with neutral 
foreigners. 

The political treatment of the officially or de facto annexed territories and the 
more or less arbitrary dealings with the population would not, even if the war 
had taken a different course, have earned the Germans the approval of that 
portion of the inhabitants to which they attached importance for ideological 
reasons. They were thus not surprised to find that the ‘bulk of the Poles’, having 
been deprived of any acceptable prospects for the future, had ‘not reconciled 
themselves to their lot’,’*° and that a Polish resistance had come into being at 
once; this led to an intensification of the terror and, in turn, to a stiffening 
of the resistance. The German authorities recorded a growing number of 
leaflets, acts of sabotage, use of explosives, and attempts on the lives of ethnic 
Germans, and kept uncovering ever new resistance groups. More and more 
Poles tried to evade labour service, and the number of applicants for the 
DVL soon declined appreciably once registration entailed enlistment for 
service in the Wehrmacht. German countermeasures were unable to prevent 
the new Reich territory from becoming increasingly unsafe, or the population 
from increasingly adjusting itself to the prospect of a change in Germany’s 
fortunes. 

Armed resistance of the kind that was spreading not only in the annexed 
parts of Poland but also in the former Yugoslav regions of Carinthia and Styria 
was infinitely more difficult in the more densely populated western CdZ terri- 
tories. There it was enlistment in the Hitler Youth, at first voluntary and later 
mandatory, and even more so enrolment in the Reich Labour Service, which 
induced an increasing number to flee to southern France or Switzerland. The 
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final turn in the attitude of the population in the western CdZ territories was 
brought about in August 1942 by the introduction of compulsory military 
service. Admittedly, this carried with it the grant of German citizenship for the 
persons called up and their families, as well as for the not very numerous 
members of the Nazi Party, whereas the simple members of the Volksdeutsche 
Bewegung [German Ethnic Movement] or Deutsche Volksgemeinschaft 
[German Peoples’ Community] only received German citizenship with the 
possibility of revocation.'*’ For the great majority of the inhabitants, however, 
this was the most serious challenge with which the occupying power had pre- 
sented them. The Luxemburgians reacted with a general strike, to which the 
CdZ responded by proclaiming a state of emergency, establishing a police 
court martial, and deportations. 

From the outset, the Germans were confronted with acts of resistance in all 
CdZ territories. According to police records from 1940, the older section of 
the population would outwardly adapt to the new conditions and act with 
restraint. Inwardly, however, the people of Alsace and Lorraine sided with 
France and placed their hopes in a British victory.’** Instant resistance was 
reflected in the use of the French language, the wearing of the forbidden 
Basque beret, persistence in listening to banned radio stations, the grafitti on 
walls, and increasingly the dissemination of anti-German leaflets and under- 
ground papers, as well as support for escaped prisoners of war and slave 
workers. Gaullist propaganda found a receptive soil, and from 1941 onwards 
organization of the underground began in Alsace and Lorraine. An attack on 
Wagner’s car on 8 May 1941 intensified oppression by the occupying power. By 
mid-November 1941 some 5,000 Alsatians had been arrested and, one by one, 
many of the resistance groups were broken up.‘ 

In the CdZ territories of the south-east a special-action squad, working on 
the strength of prepared proscription lists, had operated from the very start 
against the Slovene intelligentsia—in so far as the ‘worst agitators and a large 
number of high-profile public-service workers’’** had not already escaped or 
been arrested by the Wehrmacht or by ethnic Germans. Over 1,000 persons 
were detained within the first few days and earmarked for deportation. None 
the less, the security situation always remained precarious; by August IQ4I it 
necessitated measures for protection against armed resistance groups and the 
threat of draconian punishments.’ By the end of the year only Lower Styria 
was regarded as more or less ‘pacified’. 

With the overt or covert annexation of some of the territories adjoining the 
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expansion on a scale that was not envisaged for other territories until after the 
war. More tightly organized authorities than were usual in the Old Reich 
pushed forward the Germanization of their territories, which was welcomed 
by the ethnic German minorities in Poland and Yugoslavia, but increasingly 
rejected by the inhabitants of German descent in Luxemburg and Alsace- 
Lorraine, and which frequently became a threat to the very existence of 
‘racially alien’ sections of the population. The occupation policy, which was 
determined in each case by the National Socialist assessment of the nation 
concerned, makes it possible to hazard a guess at the parameters by which the 
treatment of other occupied territories would have taken place after the war. 
For the time being the Germans were not in a position, in terms of personnel 
or material, to penetrate the rest of their sphere of power in a similarly inten- 
sive manner. In those parts methods were applied which required only a small 
number of personnel and relied on the collaboration of native authorities. The 
occupying power confined itself, in a varying degree, to direction, supervision, 
and verification, while itself wielding administrative executive power only in 
those areas which it regarded as particularly important. 


IV. Administration and Safeguarding of 
the German Sphere of Power 


I. DIRECT EXERCISE OF RULE AND SUPERVISORY 
ADMINISTRATION 


ESTABLISHMENT of a comprehensive German administrative apparatus 
with a relatively large staff, of the kind practised in the territories annexed de 
jure and de facto, was not considered possible for the Reich, at least while the 
war lasted, in the wider German sphere of power. Even in those territories 
which were later to form the new German ‘living-space’, the occupying power 
could not initially avoid making use, at least at the lowest level, of existing or 
newly created native institutions, confining itself largely to their supervision. 
The Germans exercised direct rule only in areas in which they had a special 
interest or where they could not expect sufficient native co-operation. In 
practice there was usually a mixture, in varying degree—depending on the 
political programme, the attitude of the local population, and its assessment 
by the occupying power—of direct and supervisory administration. The latter 
form was most marked in those countries whose inhabitants were to be 
accepted into the Greater Germanic Empire at a future date and in those 
occupied territories whose inclusion was, at least for the time being, not yet 
planned. Apart from the vital areas of internal security, transport and telecom- 
munications, and measures dictated by an ideology not essentially shared by 
the local authorities, the occupying power, once it had established a sufficient 
reporting mechanism, largely confined itself to making recommendations, 
withholding approval, or issuing instructions to the central authorities, and to 
intervening on personnel issues. Unless weightier interests demanded other- 
wise, the Germans wished to ‘govern’ rather than administer. 

The scale of the German occupation apparatus therefore depended also on 
the war aims of the Reich. Quite apart from that, however, every occupa- 
tion administration was anxious to manage with the smallest possible staff, 
especially as personnel were becoming increasingly difficult to find. Even 
the military administrations, with their initially very elaborate structure of 
agencies, found themselves compelled, as the war progressed, to trim down 
their control network. One factor, moreover, was the slight interest shown by 
Reich German officials in the less ‘attractive’ occupied territories; payment of 
special bonuses for working in those areas did not entirely solve this problem. 
There was a shortage of personnel chiefly in the Government-General and on 
Soviet soil, where, in the main, the Germans themselves wished to exercise 
public administration. Native governments were undesirable in those 
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instances, whereas elsewhere, such as in Bohemia and Moravia, Denmark, or 
France, they were at first found valuable as negotiation partners, provided 
the occupying power saw its principal task in guiding and supervising the 
local authorities. If necessary, the Germans themselves appointed compliant 
cabinets or granted sufficient powers to the next-lower level in the hierarchy, 
i.e. state secretaries or general secretaries. Under domestic law these officials 
were in any case obliged to ensure the continued operation of public adminis- 
tration and to co-operate with the occupying power within the framework of 
international law. 

The aim in those cases was the creation of suitable—meaning 
authoritarian—structures which facilitated the continued operation as well as 
supervision of the local authorities and made for a swift implementation of 
German instructions. Use of local agencies, moreover, made it possible to leave 
the enactment of unpopular war-related measures to the native authorities. 
This ploy, however, did not work: the increasingly oppressive conditions were 
blamed not only on the local governments but also on the occupying power, 
and the Germans found it increasingly difficult to maintain those governments 
in power and to direct them through infiltration by pro-German or collabora- 
tionist figures. 

As the holders of governmental power in the various territories, the 
Germans were inevitably dependent on the co-operation or collaboration of 
the inhabitants; indeed, this had been an essential element in their plans. They 
relied on native endeavours to hold on to responsibility for the management of 
public affairs, and possibly also on the local agencies’ sense of responsibility for 
‘avoiding worse to come’, such as the establishment of extreme collaboration 
or direct rule by the occupying power. The scale of the occupation apparatus 
and its intervention in administrative practice varied from one country to 
another. In the Protectorate, which was to be administered by an increasingly 
less autonomous government ‘in accordance with the political, military, and 
economic interests’’ of the Reich, the trend was towards a gradual transfer of 
important functions to German officials. The office of the Reich Protector, like 
all central occupation authorities, was staffed by experts in all relevant depart- 
ments, who were responsible for supervising the individual ministries and, in 
the case of Prague, gradually eased into their key posts. Thus, at the beginning 
of 1942 the departmental chief of the Reich protector, SS-Oberfiihrer Walter 
Bertsch, took over the newly founded ministry for economic affairs and labour. 
Apart from the initially existing ‘groups’ for the two parts of the country, it was 
predominantly German Oberlandraéte who engaged in the undermining of 
Czech autonomy at the intermediate level. By replacing native district heads by 
members of the occupying power, or at least by assigning their own supervi- 
sory officials to the Czech office-holders, they promoted the intended 
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Germanization of a territory that was to become part of the Reich after the war. 
In the autumn of 1941 some 10,000 Germans supervised the 400,000 public- 
service employees.” Alongside the Czech Otakar Klapka (after his arrest Alois 
Riha), as early as mid-March 1939 Prague had been given a deputy mayor 
(‘Primator’) in the person of Professor Josef Pfitzner; by the end of 1940 such 
dual staffing had become the rule for all major cities.’ 

In the Government-General direct German rule, planned with surprising 
tightness,* emerged even more strikingly. This territory was divided into four 
districts—five after August 1941.’ In the autumn of that year there were 
7 city managers [‘Stadthauptleute’] or management teams [‘Stadthaupt- 
mannschaften’], 56 regional management teams [‘Kreishauptmannschaften’], 
and 21 urban and 29 rural commissariats working under them, inevitably sup- 
ported by local auxiliary staff.° At the lowest level the German administration, 
with its approximately 800 officials (at the end of 1939),’ was supervising the 
Polish mayors, municipal chiefs, and village elders. Native city administrations 
also existed in Cracow and Warsaw itself. The former Polish capital retained 
a Polish vice-president, Julian Kulski, in his post in charge of an authority 
with some 7,000 staff. In the summer of 1940 the ‘Ostbahn’ [eastern railway] 
operated with 6,400 Reich Germans and 2,000 ethnic Germans, as well as 
a native staff of 40,000, which by the autumn of 1941 had risen to 60,000.° 
More than twice that number were employed in the public service in the 
Government-General,’ though for a future colonial territory—as was the 
German intention—a more intensive occupation administration would have 
been appropriate. However, for the time being this was not realizable. Even 
though initially the youngest possible ‘militant National Socialist activists’ were 
chosen, of whom Frank expected an enthusiasm for decision-taking,’° postings 
in the east, in spite of good career prospects, held little attraction for the 
bulk of German civil servants. Besides, the authorities in Germany often 
detailed only staff they considered dispensable, and against their will at that; 
this was a traditional practice which had already been criticized in 1937 
by Reich Minister of the Interior Frick with regard to Silesia and East 
Prussia.’' In the summer of 1940 his department was once more compelled to 
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object to the practice of proposing for the new eastern territories officials 
‘whose performance was far below average, against whom disciplinary pro- 
ceedings had been taken, or who, for reasons of health, were unable to do a 
proper job’.!? 

Assignment to the administration in the east and service in that area were 
not necessarily advantageous to an official’s career, even though Rosenberg 
held out the lure of exceptional promotion prospects and salaries.'? Whenever 
possible, the Reich commissioners brought in some of their own staff from the 
administrations of their Gaue. The officials posted to the east on the principle 
of ‘the fellow is no use to us, but he is just about good enough for the east’, 
and the even more numerous Party functionaries—who, to the dismay of the 
Reich ministry of the interior, were given preference in senior appointments in 
the east—first underwent a course at the Krdéssinsee Castle of the Order of 
German Knights, to furnish them with the required ‘militant’? master-race 
mentality; this, however, had little effect on their suitability for the discharge of 
their tasks. 

To ensure a higher profile for his staff, in July 1941 Rosenberg ordered the 
introduction of a uniform modelled on that of the civil servants,'° with badges 
of rank on the lower left sleeve. This richly adorned outfit, in the yellow-brown 
cloth of the uniform of the Ordensjunker [the cadets of the Order of German 
Knights] (the Wehrmacht had objected to military grey),'’ instantly earned 
them the nickname of ‘golden pheasants’. 

Reluctance and a shortage of personnel also proved an obstacle to the 
German administration on Soviet territory, where the fighting forces, or 
the Departments VII (military administration) of the Kommandanturen and 
the senior staffs who followed them, appointed local authorities at municipal, 
urban, and district level. Their first and principal tasks were the regulation of 
food supplies, welfare, and tax collection; added to these, soon afterwards, was 
the raising of law-and-order auxiliaries. All new officials who made themselves 
available to the enemy contrary to their own government’s instructions were 
vetted by the SS security service and had to make declarations of loyalty. After 
the evacuations carried out by the Soviets, those remaining and hence used by 
the occupying power were not always the best people. The fact that they soon 
became the target of retaliatory actions by partisans and the certainty that, in 
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the event of a German retreat, they could expect the most rigorous punishment 
were a further obstacle to co-operation. 

On the German side the organizational separation of war administration and 
economy, as had recently happened in Serbia, proved to be a retrograde step 
compared with occupation practice in the west. It further increased the chaos 
produced by the demanding ‘camp followers streaming in from all ministries 
and agencies’, which eventually resulted in ‘a hopeless duplication of all 
observer teams, commissions, agencies, organizations, troop staffs, etc.’’® The 
absence of adequate administrative guidelines and clear political directives 
further complicated the situation, especially in the Baltic countries, which had 
been put to more efficient use before the war. 

When territories were withdrawn from the competence of the Wehrmacht, 
the German civil administrations then moved in, at a level above the local 
authorities which had been set up by the military administration or, in some 
cases, had spontaneously sprung up. The Reich commissariats were divided 
into Generalbezirke [general regions] and Kreisgebiete [districts]. In 
Rosenberg’s view their respective administrative heads, the Generalkommis- 
sare and Gebietskommissare [general and district commissioners], and 
possibly Stadtskommissare [city commissioners] in the major cities, were 
comparable to Oberprasidenten in the Reich and to Oberlandrite.'? The 
intermediate level of Hauptkommissare [chief commissioners], introduced 
experimentally in Belorussia, was abandoned in the autumn of 1941: because 
of the shortage of German personnel, the Reich ministry of the interior had in 
fact advised that step from the outset.”° Besides, in view of the merciless treat- 
ment meted out to the Soviet commissars, the designation of German officials 
as ‘Kommissare’ was generally regarded as not a happy choice.”’ 

After the German attack on the Soviet Union, efforts immediately began in 
the Baltic and the Ukraine aimed at regaining their former political indepen- 
dence. The Wehrmacht, whose intelligence service made use of these tenden- 
cies, found not only local administrations but also bodies with nationwide 
claims—such as a provisional Lithuanian government of Colonel Kazys 
Skirpa, the former minister in Berlin, and a government for the Ukraine 
under Yaroslav Stec’ko—which it allowed, up to a point, to participate in the 
restoration of the administration. However, the political authorities denied 


8 Letter AOK 17/0.Qu./Qu. 2 to Army Gp. South, 15 July 1941, betr. Bereitstellung von 
Stadtkommandanturen ftir gréfere Stadte [Provision of city Kommandanturen for major cities], 
BA-MA RH 20-17/558. 

'° Letter from Rosenberg to Frick, 9 July 1941 (copy), BA R 43 II/688. 

20 See the letter from Min.Dir. Kritzinger to Reichskabinettsrat Hermann von Stutterheim, 11 
July 1941, ibid.; letter from Reich minister of the interior P I—Ost/41 to Rosenberg, 4 Aug. 1941, 
ibid. 

?! Letter from Min.Dir. Kritzinger to Reichskabinettsrat von Stutterheim, 11 July 1941, ibid.; 
report by Regierungsrat Trampedach, 16 Aug. 1941, on the political situation in Latvia, BA R 
90/115; letter from Gauleiter Alfred Eduard Frauenfeld to Rosenberg, 10 Jan. 1942, BA R 6/6; 
Dallin, German Rule, 23. 
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recognition to the self-appointed government bodies” and subsequently 
dropped them altogether during the establishment of a civil administration. 

Rosenberg likewise was unable to manage without the co-operation of native 
experts. He, however, preferred to fill the top posts with men of his own choice, 
whom he found predominantly among émigrés. The general commissioners in 
‘Ostland’ therefore had at their side local advisory agencies; by the spring of 
1942 these had developed into a land administration adjusted to German 
administrative structures without governmental character. They were headed, 
in Estonia, officially from 16 September 1941, by a Landesdirektorium [land 
directorate] of five directors under the chairmanship of Hjalmar Mae, in Latvia 
by six Generaldirektoren [general directors] under General Oskar Dankers 
as First Director, and in Lithuania by seven Generalrate [general councillors] 
under the former chief of the general staff, General Petras Kubiliunas.”’ In 
Belorussia, despite early attempts to make use of émigrés and, above all, of the 
strong separatism in the western part of the country, the only native participa- 
tion at local level was within the framework of a ‘self-help’ organization under 
Iwan Ermatschenko [Ivan Yermachenko]; it was not until 1943 that a Zentral- 
rat [central council] was established.** Appointment of an appropriate Ukrain- 
ian body did not seem opportune to Rosenberg in view of Hitler’s opposing 
views.”° The ministry for the occupied eastern territories therefore contented 
itself with the creation of a supreme Ukrainian national council in Berlin, 
though Reich Commissioner Koch was reluctant to grant it any influence 
over his sphere of power. On ‘political grounds’ he thought it ‘unhelpful’ for 
the Germans to consider the well-being of the population; in any event, in 
Hitler’s view the German administrative apparatus was to be limited to a 
minimum even in the Ukraine.”’ Koch wished to permit no more than self- 
administration at the lowest level, with native committees alongside the 
German middle-level agencies. 

In the Baltic the heads of the self-administration were authorized, with the 
approval of the general commissioners, to issue instructions with the force of 
law for the territories under their responsibility.”* ,The finance departments 


2 See the minute of the Ic of Army Gp. North, 19 July 1941, Observations of Brigadefiihrer 
and Maj.-Gen. of Police Dr Stahlecker on the political and economic situation in the occupied 
territory, BA-MA RH 1g III/669; Leeb, Tagebuchaufzeichnungen, 290 n. 112; Dallin, German 
Rule, 189-90. 

23° Myllyniemi, Neuordnung, 103 ff. 

4 Dallin, German Rule, 217; Hitler’s Europe, 124 n. 6. 

5 Minute of the ministry for the occupied eastern territories, 12 Feb. 1942, of a conference with 
the minister on 10 Feb. betr. Politische Linie nach dem Vortrag des Herrn Ministers beim Fuhrer 
am 8.2.1942 [Political line following the minister’s report to the Fuhrer on 8 Feb. 1942], BAR 
6/102. 

6 Circular of the Reich commissioner for the Ukraine No. IIc, 5 Sept. 1941 (copy), BA R 
2/30579. In Koch’s opinion no Ukrainian energies should be ‘wasted’ in self-administration and 
thereby withdrawn from the labour process. See Dtugoborski and Madajczyk, ‘Ausbeutungssys- 
teme’, 385 n. 93. 

*7 Letter from Bormann to Rosenberg, 23 July 1942 (copy of a copy), BA NS 19 neu/2303. 

8 Letter from the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories II i c 400/42 to the Reich 
commissioner for Eastland, 7 Mar. 1942, betr. Organisationserlaf3 Ostland Nr. 1: Richtlinien ftir 
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had to prepare budgets, and for that purpose could count on part of their 
tax revenue. Generally speaking, the occupying power assigned to the self- 
administration bodies those tasks which it did not itself wish to perform. As a 
rule this meant direct administrative work, which was performed by the local 
agencies on their own responsibility, though in accordance with German 
instructions. Tension inevitably arose between the imposed local administra- 
tion and leading strata of the population who had remained in the country, as 
well as between rival groupings. The native authorities, whose initiatives were 
not always to the liking of the civil administration,” were in a difficult position. 
The Estonians, for instance, would have preferred direct subordination to 
Rosenberg’s ministry; that kind of internal arrangement, however, was subse- 
quently granted only to the General Commissariat Belorussia because of that 
country’s special conditions.*° 

A total destruction of native structures was thus avoided even in those terri- 
tories for which, in line with the National Socialist programme, the form of 
occupation regime was envisaged which Best had classified as colonial admin- 
istration.*! For the Baltic nations, who, according to German criteria, were 
racially superior, such a regime was clearly not suitable, and for the states of 
northern and western Europe, whose populations were largely to be induced 
to seek inclusion in the ‘new order’ on their own initiative, it would have been 
totally out of place. Denmark was a special case anyway: there the former vice- 
president of the Berlin police, Kanstein, had been appointed ‘Delegate for the 
Internal Administration’, with instructions to proceed with great tact and 
without interference in domestic or ideological issues.** He and his liaison 
officials in the consulates could do no more than practice a general kind of 
supervision.” At the end of 1941 the Germans in Denmark still managed with 
some 90 people, who were to enforce the interests of the Reich ‘as invisibly as 
possible but effectively guiding and controlling’.** 

In northern and western Europe the Reich Commissioners required more 
staff and a greater territorial subdivision for their supervisory administrations. 
Terboven at first installed a few Gebietskommissare [regional commissioners], 
then twelve field agencies, and also involved the Wehrmacht in supervising the 


die Ftthrung der Verwaltung im Generalbezirk Litauen, nebst den Durchfihrungsbestimmungen 
vom selben Tage [Organization ordinance for Eastland No. 1: Guidelines for the management of 
the administration in the general district of Lithuania, along with implementation regulations of 
the same date], BA R 6/68. 


°° Letter from Leibbrandt to Reich Commissioner Lohse, 26 Sept. 1941, BA R 6/278; minute of 
a telephone call from Reich Commissioner Lohse, 7 Oct. 1941, BA R 6/13. 

3° Draft by Rosenberg of a memorandum, 24 Apr. 1944, The administration in the occupied 
eastern territories: Experience and proposals (copy), BA R 6/230. 

3) See sect. [11.2 at n. 345. 

»? Telegram from Under State Secretary Woermann to the legation in Copenhagen, 15 Apr. 
1940, Bilag til Beretning, xiii/1, No. 6; Thomsen, Besatzungspolitik, 13. 

Letter from Ribbentrop to Vice-President of Police Kanstein, Apr. 1940, Bilag til Beretning, 
xili/1, No. 4. 

#4 Annual political report, 1940, of the plenipotentiary of the German Reich in Denmark, 22 
Mar. 1941, ibid., No. 161. 
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native administration. Seyf}-Inquart used German delegates for the eleven 
Dutch provinces as well as for the cities of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Liaison 
officials of the Reich commissioner in the various ministries saw to it that they 
were informed on all procedures. After one year the occupation regime in the 
Netherlands already had a staff of some 1,600, whom Sey-Inquart preferred 
to recruit in his homeland—with the result that terms such as ‘Danubian Club’ 
or ‘Austrian invasion’ were bandied about.*® An even tighter network charac- 
terized the German apparatus under the military administrations, where Ober- 
feldkommandanturen or Bezirkschefs [district chiefs], Feldkommandanturen, 
as well as Ortskommandanturen and Kreiskommandanturen, were supervising 
the native administrations down to arrondissement level. In Belgium some 
administration heads of Kommandanturen operated simultaneously as city 
commissioners. 

The attack on the Soviet Union caused an appreciable draining of resources 
for the military administrations in the west. By the end of 1941 Belgium and 
northern France had to surrender 14 out of an original 17 Feldkommandan- 
turen and 9 out of (at times) 46 Ortskommandanturen. Since the autumn the 
latter, first in France and then in Belgium, had been largely renamed as 
‘Kreiskommandanturen’. By January 1942 the military commander in France 
had to give up I district chief, 10 Feldkommandanturen, and 55 Kreiskom- 
mandanturen, resulting in a decline of German influence over local authorities 
and a relaxation of their supervision by the occupying power. In the occupied 
eastern territories the occupying power, from the outset, had to content itself 
with a very loose network of territorial agencies. The same was true of the 
Balkans. In Greece, where a Reich plenipotentiary was responsible mainly for 
supervision, this was in line with German intentions. In Serbia, on the other 
hand, such an arrangement was enforced, after the outbreak of the rising, 
through the Germans being pushed back into the towns. A special position was 
held by the Banat with its 130,000 ethnic Germans: these held a major portion 
of the local administrative posts and lawcourts, as well as the post of vice- 
governor, regardless of the 280,000 Serbs, 90,000 Hungarians, and 56,000 
Romanians who also inhabited that country.” 

Generally speaking, the occupying power was anxious to be assured by a 
native government of loyal collaboration in all areas of public life, as in 
Bohemia and Moravia, Denmark, and France, or by the top administrative 
bodies as in Holland and Belgium, or by new coalition governments as in 
Serbia and Greece. Only in Norway had the establishment of such a useful 
instrument with the desired semblance of legitimacy been unsuccessful. For 


*® Herdeg, Grundziige, 36. 

© Jong, Het Koninkrijk, iv/1. 69. 

37 Rich, War Aims, ii. 294; according to Herzog, Grundziige, 50, there were 335,000 Serbs in the 
Banat, as well as 65,000 Romanians and 15,000 Slovaks. See also the final report of the head of the 
military administration South-east, fo. 31, BA-MA RW 40/115. In the autumn of 1941 special status 
was also conceded to the Albanian minority in Serbia. 
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some time the Germans had to be satisfied with acting state councillors, mostly 
from collaborationist movements. They would have preferred—as indeed in 
all occupied territories where they had an interest in the co-operation of the 
inhabitants—uncompromised public figures with a stronger backing from 
among the population. 

However, the occupying power had to compromise everywhere between the 
ideal and the possible: without the native authorities it could scarcely have 
realized its intentions. As far as was necessary and feasible, the Germans 
reshaped these authorities in line with their ideas and objectives, and often in 
consequence simplified them. Their principal methods were the strengthening 
of the state apparatus on the much-extolled ‘leader principle’ by the abolition 
of parliamentary structures,** the weakening of self-administration, and the 
enlistment of obligatory professional organizations. Another method was the 
exertion of influence on the personnel structure of the state apparatus. 

Appointment of senior civil servants was subject to German approval, and 
politically undesirable office-holders had to be dismissed; for this, in the 
Protectorate and in Norway, the enactment of the necessary legal provisions 
was ensured. Similarly, flight prior to occupation was used—e.g. in Belgium 
with the ‘Flight of Officials Decree’ of 18 July 1940°°—for prohibiting undesir- 
able office-holders or members of parliament from returning or resuming 
their activity; at the least, they were subject to vetting. In Belgium over 1,000 
officials, mostly Walloons, were thus removed from public service.*° Another 
method of purging the native administration, in the German sense, was the 
lowering of pensionable age, as in the Protectorate and Belgium, where a 
decree of the military commander of 7 March 1941,” while allowing excep- 
tions with German approval (e.g. for judges), resulted in the dismissal of some 
2,500 officials by the end of the year. 

Opposition to the presence of the occupying power and its interference, 
encouraged by the unfavourable course of the war for Germany, was reflected 
increasingly by passive resistance, failure to act on ‘suggestions’ or instructions, 
and resignations. Against its will the occupying power was compelled to resort 
increasingly to ‘safe’ persons, who were known to be rejected by their own 
fellow countrymen and hence ostracized. In accordance with the differen- 
tiation made by the Belgian government-in-exile between officials lawfully 
appointed before the occupation and those appointed afterwards, the latter 


38 See activity report No. 5 of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV 
Chef, 7 July 1940, p. 9, BA-MA RW 36/174. 

° Decree on the pursuit of public activity in Belgium, 18 July 1940, VOBI. Belgien/Nordfrankre- 
ich, 8 (25 July 1940), 131-2. 

4° Military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, final report ‘Die lande- 
seigene Verwaltung’ [The native administration], 49, BA-MA RW 36/224; De Jonghe, Hitler en het 
politieke lot, i. 37. 

41 Decree against the rise in the proportion of elderly people in the public administration in 
Belgium, 7 Mar. 1941, VOBI. Belgien/Nordfrankreich, 34 (8 Mar. 1941), 529-30. 
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had to live with the opprobrium of treason and under continual threats against 
their lives.” 

Unlike the annexed territories, which were increasingly assimilated to the 
German pattern, intervention by the occupying power was more restrained in 
the rest of its sphere of control. The reasons for this regionally differentiated 
attitude were various, though the most important one was the war-conditioned 
shortage of personnel. The Germans had not, of course, expected smooth co- 
operation from the native authorities, even had that been desirable. They were 
not interested in perfection—such as the introduction of the structures devel- 
oped in the Reich—but principally in the accomplishment of their most urgent 
tasks, and these presupposed a reasonable functioning of the public service. As 
the war continued to go badly for Germany, relations between the local and the 
occupation administrations deteriorated; accordingly, interference and the 
proportion of ‘direct’ administration increased. Until the end of 1941, however, 
it was only in Serbia that these difficulties assumed such a scale that the imple- 
mentation of German intentions was seriously impaired. Even organizational 
shortcomings on the German side were still compensated for in such a manner 
that the self-assurance of the occupation administration remained unshaken. 
The methods used by the temporary victors were still adequate to impose the 
will of the occupying power upon the occupied territories. 


2. LEGISLATION AND JURISDICTION 


In so far as the German administrations or agencies wished to use legitimate 
or at least formally legal methods for the attainment of their objectives in the 
occupied territories, they, as the occupying power, were free under interna- 
tional law, subject to certain limitations, to resort to legislation by decree. 
Under domestic German law this right belonged to the holders of executive 
power, who could assign that right, qualified by region or subject-matter, to 
other persons. 

As chairman of the ministerial council for the defence of the Reich and as 
delegate for the Four-year Plan, Goéring received that authority from Hitler 
with regard to the Government-General, but scarcely made any use of it. As the 
temporary—or, as it believed, the new—state power in place of governments 
which had fled or been restricted in their sovereignty, the occupying power 
issued legislation in the form of decrees, ordinances, instructions, and 
notifications, or, whenever it preferred to do so, made the native administra- 
tions issue whatever regulations were considered necessary, or else supervised 
the legislation of continuing or newly established government bodies. To 
the extent that the Germans were using native agencies for their purposes, 
they became either totally (as in Norway and the Netherlands) or partially the 


® Activity report No. 17 of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef 
for the period from 1 June-1 Sept. 1941, p. A 5, BA-MA RW 36/187. 
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exponents of ‘indirect occupation legislation’.*? German practice ranged from 
an eschewal of legislation of its own—in line with Germany’s initial attitude in 
Denmark—through the preservation of a strictly controlled** and partially 
guided native legislation, supplemented by occupation law, as in France, 
Belgium, Serbia, and Greece, to the complete elimination of non-German 
agencies, as in the Government-General and some of the occupied eastern ter- 
ritories, a policy already practised in the territories annexed de jure or de facto. 
If the native authorities refused to issue the regulations asked for—as the 
Belgians did in the area of anti-Jewish measures*—the occupying power itself 
provided a kind of ‘legal’ basis in so far as this was feasible for the purpose 
intended. Just as occupation executive power ranked above the executive 
power of an occupied country, so occupation law had priority over national 
law. The Germans could retain the latter, or they could amend or suspend it if 
it was incompatible with the occupation or with the requirements of the occu- 
pying power. At any rate, the Germans did not feel obliged in each of their 
occupied territories to adhere to international law, which they even endeav- 
oured to interpret to their own advantage, enforcing this interpretation upon 
the native authorities. Although in the spring of I941 the quartermaster- 
general of the army claimed to have adhered to international law until then, 
this applied only to his general directives—as a reporter of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Wehrmacht High Command observed—and not to their practical 
implementation, and then only to the extent that ‘the Wehrmacht lawyers 
would be in a position to justify whatever one intended to execute’.”° 
Penalties in the event of offences against the legal provisions introduced by 
the occupying power were already set out, in each case, in the decrees. Accord- 
ing to the Military Penal Code, the Special Wartime Criminal Law Decree, and 
the Wartime Criminal Proceedings Code,’ their application, as well as the 
prosecution of all criminal actions directed in the operations area against 
the Wehrmacht or, more generally, against the Reich, was initially the duty of 
the military judiciary with its properly established and drumhead courts 
martial. In the first occupations, however, the Wehrmacht soon observed the 
arbitrary procedure of special-action squads of the SS and the police, whose 
liquidations without trial or after abridged proceedings were, from the outset, 
pursuing a different purpose: not so much the maintenance of law and order 


* Grassmann, Besatzungsgesetzgebung, 16. 

“ In France, for instance, the Vichy government—through its mission in the occupied territory, 
the so-called General Delegation in Paris—had to submit to the military administration the texts 
of all bills if, in the interests of unified legislation, it wished to secure validation for the law in the 
occupied part of the country as well. See Guidelines for the practice of supervision over the French 
administration ..., 26 Aug. 1940, annexe A to the situation report of the head of the military 
administration in France/Admin. staff for the month of Aug. 1940, BA-MA RW 35/4. 

*® Grassmann, Besatzungsgesetzgebung, 37. 

*© Minute OKW/Amt Ausl, VIc, 4 Mar. 1941, of a conference at OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu., BA- 
MA RM 8/1313. 

*” Moritz, Deutsche Besatzungsgerichtsbarkeit, 57. 
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as retaliation, deterrence through ‘most drastic action’, and, in Poland, ethnic 
cleansing. 

The military judiciary had likewise been instructed to practise severity and 
harshness. Simultaneously with the military preparations for the attack on 
Poland, the Wehrmacht legal department in OKW had compiled a number of 
possible war-law cases. The instances were based on First World War experi- 
ence and were designed, along with the accompanying solutions, to serve the 
army judges and legal advisers of the executive as guidelines for their decisions 
and to promote unification of the dispensation of justice. The Wehrmacht 
services had been given a chance to voice objections and propose additions. In 
mid-July 1939 the collection of cases was distributed in a thousand copies.** It 
was not a reference work with any claim to completeness for the military judi- 
ciary, but merely a selection of twenty-four cases thought to be particularly 
difficult, such as might occur in the army’s operations area at any time, 
together with the solutions permitted by international law and the usages 
of war. The taking and shooting of hostages were listed as legitimate means 
of protecting one’s own forces. Likewise, the burning down of houses was 
regarded as customary and legitimate if fire had been opened from them on 
marching troops. On the whole, however, these cases were based on a concept 
of ‘normal war’—one from which German warfare, especially in eastern 
Europe, was later to diverge a great deal. Intensification of punishment already 
applied in the Protectorate, and subsequently in Poland, for juveniles. If a court 
judged them to have appropriate ‘maturity’ in their intellectual and moral 
development, they could be held fully responsible from the age of sixteen.”® 

In practice the preparations of the Army High Command in the judicial 
area proved inadequate. In Poland the courts martial were swamped with 
an amount of work beyond their capacities. If they belonged to fighting for- 
mations they did not stay long enough in any one place to handle the pro- 
ceedings pending. Moreover, they lacked a sufficient number of personnel, and 
their work was additionally subject to a time-consuming need for assessment, 
confirmation, and licence to execute, so that, among the forces too, there was 
a growing inclination towards less complex procedures.” The SS and police, 
criticized for their lawless methods, were actually instructed by Heydrich to 
torpedo the war judiciary by overloading them with cases and to report back 
to him on how the judiciary managed to wriggle out of its problem. 

As a matter of fact, Brauchitsch had given the holders of executive power the 
possibility of demanding special courts held in readiness by the Reich ministry 
of justice.?’ The commander-in-chief of the army, moreover, permitted the use 


48 OKW 2 f 10 WR (Ila), 14 July 1939, betr. Kriegsrechtsfalle [Court-martial law cases], BA- 
MA RW 4/v. 208. 

4° See Decree on the protection from juvenile criminals, 4 Oct. 1939, VOBI. Béhmen und 
Mahren, 29 (24 Oct. 1939). 

°° Umbreit, Militdrverwaltungen, 183 ff. 

>! This was done during the entry into Bohemia and Moravia, as well as during the occupation 
of Poland, and had not been ruled out for Norway or for the western territories: decree on special 
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of drumhead courts martial for the punishment of unauthorized possession of 
weapons and of atrocities against Wehrmacht members, and thus provided the 
fighting forces with a means of handling at least a portion of their cases with 
an immediacy often lacking elsewhere, and with the intended deterrent effect. 
Regular court proceedings were not the rule in Poland; in any case, the politi- 
cal quarters, like the SS and police, tended to prefer exceptional or trial-less 
methods to a regular occupation jurisdiction, though the Army High Com- 
mand on the whole still clung to it. 

During the campaign in the west, too, courts martial largely assumed the 
exercise of occupation jurisdiction. They were composed of an officer at least 
the rank of captain, one NCO, and one corporal, and were responsible for 
passing sentence on those francs-tireurs who had not been killed in battle or 
shot ‘while trying to escape’.** Their sentence, which could only be death or 
acquittal, had to be passed by a majority. The defendants had to be heard, the 
sentence had to be recorded in writing, as a rule confirmed by the regimental 
commander concerned, and instantly carried out. Courts martial could also 
sentence prisoners of war if they were Reich German émigrés—unless previ- 
ously deprived of their citizenship—as well as Czechs and Austrians if they had 
fought against the Wehrmacht on the side of the western powers.”° 

After the establishment of a permanent occupation regime, the courts 
martial under the military administrations in western and south-eastern 
Europe continued to be competent for the sentencing of local inhabitants 
whenever German interests were affected. Such courts, with a department A 
for German servicemen and a department B for the native civilian population, 
existed under the Oberfeldkommandanturen or, in France, the District Chiefs 
and the Feldkommandanturen. Between I June 1940 and 28 February 1941, 
the courts of the military commander in Belgium had to pass sentence on 
local inhabitants in 6,389 cases.** They passed 5 sentences of death (the same 
number as against Wehrmacht members), 815 fines, and 2,745 prison sentences 
of up to 12 months, 140 between one and five years, 2 of more than five years, 
126 penitentiary sentences, and 3 detentions. There were also 74 acquittals; 
in 2,479 cases proceedings were suspended. Another 9 death sentences were 
passed before the end of the year. 


courts, 15 Mar. 1939, VOBI. Bohmen und Mdahren, 1 (15 Mar. 1939); decree on the exercise of 
military jurisdiction .. . , 8 May 1939, ibid. 6 (7 July 1939); minute OKW/WFA/L IV, 26 Feb. 1940, 
with annexes on political and administrative measures in the event of an occupation of Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden, Bilag til Beretning, xii, Nos. 13-15; special regulations for the administra- 
tion and pacification of the occupied territories of Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg (enclosure 
6 to annexe 5 to ObdH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. No. 44440/39 g.Kdos., 29 Oct. 1939), attached to letter 
OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu. (Qu 2) No. 34/39 g.Kdos. Chefs., 6 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RH 6/3. 


>? Army Gp. B/O.Qu (Qu. 2) No. 181/39 g.Kdos. Chefs., 14 Nov. 1939, first special instructions 
for the administration and pacification of the occupied territories, BA-MA RH 1g II/272. 

* Oberstkriegsgerichtsrat with the quartermaster-general No. 14633/40 II, instruction of 8 July 
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To Keitel this practice had long seemed to be no longer in accordance with 
the harshness called for by Hitler. He demanded that the courts martial impose 
the death sentence regardless of possible political consequences. In France, 
where military jurisdiction also fell short of his expectations, 322 death sen- 
tences had been passed against local inhabitants by the end of 1941 and carried 
out in I7I cases.°° 

The courts attached to the formations of the fighting forces of all the 
Wehrmacht services and the SS, on the other hand, were to act against local 
inhabitants only when an offence was aimed directly against them. Except in 
the Netherlands, which were under civil administration, they were solely com- 
petent for all militarily relevant cases. Only German criminal law was applied, 
and sentences were confirmed by the person holding supreme judicial power. 
Such persons, in the sphere of the military administrations, were the com- 
manders responsible, especially when it came to confirming sentences of 
death, unless Hitler chose to make that decision himself. However, the work of 
the courts martial, which were responsible for a ‘swift, hard, secure, and 
uniform application of criminal law’® and for avoiding any semblance of arbi- 
trariness, and which therefore as a rule stuck to regular proceedings, continued 
to be criticized by political quarters as being too slow. 

In the sphere of civil administrations the competence of courts martial was 
more limited. They dealt only with the sentencing of Wehrmacht members and 
sometimes with criminal actions directed against the forces or their facilities. 
Cases of a general, mostly political, character were tried by newly established 
German civil courts, which were primarily competent for persons of German 
descent. In the Protectorate, where in special cases even the Reich court 
and the people’s court could go into action, there were, alongside the 
special courts, 12 Amtsgerichte [district courts] and 2 Landgerichte [regional 
courts], as well as an Oberlandesgericht [regional high court] in Prague. The 
Government-General had 12 special courts (and public prosecutors’ offices) 
for the trial of certain criminal actions by Poles, as well as (in 1940) 8 ‘Deutsche 
Gerichte’ [German courts] and 4 ‘Deutsche Obergerichte’ [German high 
courts]. Norway, in addition to the military judiciary, had a ‘Deutscher 
Gerichtshof’? [German court] and, after the autumn of 1940, also a special 
court. In the Netherlands there was one Landgericht and one Ober- 
landgericht.*’ Even in the occupied eastern territories the Germans soon 
could not manage without occupation jurisdiction, which initially, on Hitler’s 
demand, had been dispensed with. On 6 October 1941 Lohse established 
a ‘Deutsches Gericht’ and a special court in each of his four general com- 
missariats, as well as a ‘Deutsches Obergericht’ at his official residence in 
Riga; at each of these courts a prosecutor’s office was set up.** This pattern was 
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later followed also by the Reich commissioner for the Ukraine.” These courts 
were competent for persons of German descent and for political offences, 
unless they were handled by native agencies or by Wehrmacht and SS 
jurisdiction.© 

In order to prevent a similar development, the government of Denmark, 
where Germany did not at first act as an occupying power, endeavoured to 
adjust Danish criminal law to the German norms. It introduced imprisonment 
‘for life’, although this did not fully satisfy the expectations of the Reich 
Plenipotentiary or the Wehrmacht. The competence of courts martial for local 
inhabitants was never officially waived,” although proceedings before German 
courts remained an exception during the early years of occupation. 

On the German side the tendency—present among the political and police 
institutions from the outset—to transfer criminal jurisdiction away from the 
regular courts to agencies working more speedily or, in an ideological sense, 
more reliably, or to replace them altogether by other methods, was gaining 
ground. In the autumn of 1941 Heydrich, sent to Prague as deputy Reich 
protector, ensured™ that in his domain the sentencing of Czechs would be 
done exclusively by drumhead courts martial, as was already happening in the 
Government-General and in the occupied eastern territories, in most cases 
through the police. In Norway, Terboven in the autumn of 1941 generally 
extended to the local population the competence of the courts brought with 
them by the SS units. Even for Belgium, administered as it was by the army, 
introduction of SS drumhead court-martial jurisdiction was considered. In 
this instance, however, the Wehrmacht was not prepared to give up its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the local inhabitants.” 

While the occupying power in all the occupied territories reserved to itself 
all cases of importance to the security of its troops and agencies, as well as to 
the achievement of its political objectives, it was also anxious to see a native 
judiciary ensure the maintenance of law within its area of competence. Just as 
with the administration and the economy, so the occupation regimes were 
interested—to a greater or lesser degree, according to the policy pursued with 
regard to each occupied country—in ensuring that native jurisdiction was 
resumed again, especially in civil matters. Even in the Government-General, 
not only were Polish attorneys admitted after a while, but borough, district, 
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and appeal courts staffed by Poles and Ukrainians were set up. These were 
allowed to pass sentence ‘in the name of the law’ and according to Polish law, 
provided there was no interest by the occupying power in the proceedings— 
mostly litigation between inhabitants. Supervision of the native judiciary 
was the duty of the governors. On the territory of the Soviet Union, the 
military authorities had permitted functioning courts to continue in existence, 
and in ‘Eastland’ the civil administration presently authorized a multi-stage 
native judiciary—but without a supreme court—which applied the law valid 
prior to the occupation by the Red Army and whose staff was subject 
to approval, or in Belorussia to appointment, by the occupying power. In 
Belorussia a start was made on the establishment of magistrates’ and district 
courts, and in the Ukraine there were arbitration centres for civil conflicts, 
while lay assessors regulated minor criminal cases on behalf of the German 
civil administration. 

The native courts, which continued to exist in most occupied territories and 
whose staff was manipulated by the methods used also with regard to the 
administration, such as the lowering of the pensionable age, were to be respon- 
sible not only for relations between local inhabitants but also, at least in part, 
for the observance of occupation law whenever the Germans did not have 
criminal prosecutions handled by their own agencies. 

In the German view an occupying power also enjoyed judicial sovereignty, 
and hence the right to supervise jurisdiction in the occupied territories, to 
confirm sentences which seemed to it of importance, or to stay their execution. 
The occupation authorities were kept informed by the police or the judiciary 
of cases pending and sentences pronounced, and took over the prosecution of 
all criminal cases they did not wish to leave in the hands of the native courts. 
There were also interventions in favour of persons active for the occupying 
power as informers or black-marketeers; similarly, civil litigations were usually 
taken away from the native judiciary whenever Reich or ethnic Germans were 
involved or when special interests of the occupying power were touched upon. 
The German judiciary was entitled to reopen cases concluded by the country’s 
own courts, but the converse did not apply. German jurisdiction ranked above 
that of the occupied countries. The Vichy government met German interests by 
introducing a special jurisdiction for the trial of Communists; its penal practice 
was further intensified on German request. In Norway, by way of contrast, the 
judges of the supreme court chose to resign towards the end of 1940, in protest 
against interference by the occupying power; by doing so, however, they made 
room for fellow countrymen willing to collaborate. 

From the German point of view, the native courts worked more or less sat- 
isfactorily in dealing with the cases left to them, which were of minor impor- 
tance to the occupying power. The Germans were worried not so much by the 
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willingness shown by the native courts as by the rapid increase of resistance 
and hence of criminal offences, an increase due largely to the growing number 
of actions prohibited by decree. In order to relieve the courts martial, the 
Germans used an administrative criminal procedure; this encountered consid- 
erable opposition on the part of the Belgian judiciary, but was applied none the 
less in nearly all occupied territories, even Serbia” and the occupied eastern 
territories. This prerogative was usually granted to Ortskommandanturen, 
later also to Feldkommandanturen and Oberfeldkommandanturen; in the 
Government-General it was held by the special courts, with sentences 
restricted to twelve months maximum. In the occupied eastern territories the 
district commissioner exercised that right.®° Penalties, especially for infringe- 
ment of rationing regulations, could include fines of up to RM30,000 and 
detention of up to six weeks. Serious cases of black-marketeering, as took place 
in Belgium, were to be tried by courts martial; even the death penalty was 
allowed as a deterrent. Frequently, however, German agencies were revealed as 
the principal customers of black-market deals, so that the occupation admin- 
istration was compelled discreetly to stop the proceedings, and thus lost all 
credibility. Minor offences in the area of petty crime were to be punished by 
the commandants through the police by fines of up to RM500 and detention 
of up to four weeks.*” 

However, it was not the force of circumstances—the deteriorating security 
situation in the occupied territories—but the general low regard shown to the 
judiciary by the political leadership, the SS, and the police, and their faith in 
the lasting deterrent effect of terrorist measures, which led to a progressive 
restriction of German occupation jurisdiction. Thus, it became an accepted 
method to take native inhabitants regarded as potential opponents into pre- 
ventive custody; for the first week of such detention there was not even a need 
for an order in writing. This was bound to lead to disagreements between the 
military administrations, anxious to preserve regular methods, and the security 
police, with its tendency towards radical and arbitrary procedures. The Reich 
central security office profited in these conflicts from Hitler’s fundamentally 
critical attitude towards traditional justice® and from the impotence of military 
administrations and courts martial, which were unable, in any of the occupied 
territories, to be effective in curbing the growing number of attacks on 
Wehrmacht members. One consequence of this development was not only the 
elimination of military justice in the Soviet territories but its limitation and, at 
the same time, intensification in the rest of the German sphere of power. 
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In the occupied eastern territories courts martial were not at first permitted 
to deal with offences by local inhabitants, even if these were aimed against the 
occupying power.® The Army High Command and the Wehrmacht High 
Command had fallen in line with Hitler’s intentions, just as they had done over 
the liquidation of the political commissars, and drafted an appropriate order. 
The ‘vast expanse of the operations areas... the form of warfare resulting 
from it, and the particular character of the enemy’ were cited in justification. 
Irregulars were to be mercilessly ‘finished off’ even after an engagement, 
potential partisans and saboteurs liquidated upon mere suspicion on the order 
of an officer, and the inhabitants, if necessary, punished by ‘collective forcible 
measures’ against entire villages. Excesses committed against the local popula- 
tion by ‘embittered’ Wehrmacht members were to be prosecuted only in 
exceptional cases. Just before the opening of the campaign in the east, the 
commander-in-chief of the army thought it necessary, by a disciplinary order 
of 24 May 1941, partially to revoke this blanket abolition of mandatory prose- 
cution. So as to prevent the feared degeneration of army discipline, the 
shooting of Soviet Russians was to be limited to ‘serious instances of insubor- 
dination’. With this proviso, however, the army command accepted the waiver 
of any kind of jurisdiction vis-a-vis the local population within the sphere of its 
executive power. 

A further limitation of court-martial jurisdiction came with the ‘Nacht und 
Nebel’ (NN: ‘Night and Fog’) decree of 7 December 1941.” This had been 
preceded by a massive increase in acts of sabotage and attempts on the lives of 
Wehrmacht members in the occupied territories, and more particularly by a 
death sentence passed on a French woman for aiding an escape. Hitler, not 
wishing to create any female martyrs, had commuted the sentence to a prison 
term and ordered her secret transfer to a German prison, where she was to be 
totally isolated from the outside world. He believed that this procedure would 
have a greater deterrent effect than protracted trials by (in his opinion, over- 
fastidious) military justice, which could take a long time to investigate and try 
a case, and then perhaps would impose only a custodial sentence. Initially in 
western Europe and in Norway Hitler demanded that in future all serious 
offences against the Reich and the occupying power were to be punished, as a 
matter of principle, by the maximum penalty. If the facts of the case or the 
evidence did not ensure a swift trial with a death sentence for the main 
culprits—that is, if trial and execution could not be ensured within a week of 
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their arrest—the accused were to be secretly, ‘by night and in fog’, taken to the 
Reich. There, if this seemed appropriate, they were to face a Wehrmacht court 
or be handed over to the regular judiciary. The agency competent for French- 
men was, as a rule, the special court and the chief public prosecutor in 
Cologne, and later Breslau; Belgians, inhabitants of northern France, and 
Dutchmen were to be tried in Dortmund, later in Essen, and finally in Oppeln; 
NN cases from Norway were tried in Kiel. 

No information whatever was to be released on the fate of the detainees. 
Transportation to Germany was desirable especially for women; within their 
own countries they were now to be sentenced and executed only for murder 
and franc-tireur activities. 

Although the chief of the Wehrmacht judiciary in the OKW still indulged in 
the hope that, while yielding to a ‘political order’ by Hitler, he would yet be able 
to ‘preserve ... military jurisdiction’, the actual practice of this procedure 
in Belgium and occupied France in no way met with the satisfaction of the 
Chief OKW.” Keitel even had to object that the military commander in 
Brussels, for instance, was assigning too many cases to the relevant authorities 
in the Reich. 

Although a second implementation decree of 16 April 1942 allowed the 
courts martial in the occupied territories a long period of time for their pro- 
ceedings,” the limitation of military jurisdiction resulted, within the Reich, in 
an overload of work for the special courts, which were unable, with insufficient 
evidence and the absence of witnesses, to perform their hearings at the speed 
demanded. On 1 November 1942 there was a backlog of 717 cases against 2,349 
accused. Even the involvement of the people’s court did not relieve the special 
courts. At any rate, it had already been ruled that, if no indictment could be 
formulated or if the sentence was only a short term of detention or even acquit- 
tal, the detainees were to be handed over to the Gestapo, which sent them, as 
persons under preventive custody, to a concentration camp for the duration of 
the war. 

This approximated the practice in the occupied territories, where fewer and 
fewer detainees were tried by court martial but instead were deported by the 
security police under ‘administrative procedure’. By the spring of 1941 this had 
been done in more than 800 cases in the Netherlands. Even persons sentenced 
could, after they had served their term, be Kept in detention and eventually, like 
an increasing number of their fellow countrymen sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment, deported into the Reich. Throughout the German sphere 
of power the more or less legal court proceedings were replaced by methods of 
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oppression, designed to have a deterrent effect on a resistance that was no 
longer to be curbed. They served not only to maintain the security of the 
fighting forces; they were aimed also, albeit in vain, at the permanent protec- 
tion of German rule. To that end any means, even without formal legal basis, 
were considered ‘fair’. 


3. SECURING THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
BY POLICE AND MILITARY MEANS 


The occupation of foreign territories by the Wehrmacht gave rise inevitably to 
a multitude of security problems and to the assumption of responsibility by 
German law-and-order agencies, in particular police forces, for the protection 
of German troops, agencies, installations, and rearward communications from 
possible attacks. There was also the task of enforcing regulations of all kinds 
issued under the occupation, and generally of covering the rear of the fighting 
front. In its choice of methods the German side only partially observed inter- 
national law. Of doubtful legality—and since then prohibited by international 
law—were the collective punishments imposed, without establishment of guilt, 
on communities, groups, or individuals. Criminal beyond any question were 
forcible measures for the purpose of retaliation and deterrence, and even more 
so the persecution and partial liquidation of ethnic, political, or social groups. 
It was above all the security police and the SS security service which gained 
notoriety through the persecution of such oppositional, undesirable, or suspect 
inhabitants. The objective of such draconian, or simply criminal, procedures 
was not so much the safeguarding of German security as the permanent estab- 
lishment of German rule over alien territories, even against the wishes of a 
great majority of the population. 

The installation of German occupation regimes thus included the establish- 
ment of a network of police agencies which, in the normal run of events, were 
to maintain law and order. In none of the occupied countries were their 
numbers sufficient to make lightly armed native auxiliary units dispensable; 
only in the annexed territories did the Germans assume complete police 
authority. Even in the Government-General and the Soviet Union the occupy- 
ing power was dependent on native police auxiliaries. The Germans confined 
themselves to supervising them closely, ensured what organizational and per- 
sonnel changes seemed necessary to them, and employed their own police 
expressly for the prevention and investigation of offences aimed directly against 
the security of the forces and their installations. Their diminishing lack of 
success in the suppression of resistance merely strengthened their inclination 
to take preventive and deterrent measures for which they did not even attempt 
to find legitimate reasons or norms. 

Even the very first German occupations were characterized by a parallelism 
of military and civilian police. In addition to military law-and-order agencies, 
primarily the field gendarmerie and the GFP, there were formations of the 
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regular police as well as action squads of the security police and SS security 
service. The last of these, being closely interwoven, in terms of personnel, with 
the GFP, served political objectives in accordance with instructions, and in so 
doing proceeded unscrupulously. Before a native police organization became 
operational in Poland, the action squads, along with auxiliary units hurriedly 
recruited from ethnic Germans, were performing the ethnic cleansing which 
Hitler had charged them with in preparation for a political and territorial new 
order.’”? Subsequently, local agencies and complete police formations were 
ordered to suppress any oppositional stirrings among the population and to 
prosecute any infringements of the multitude of German prohibitions and 
interests. The customary wave of arrests immediately after the entry of German 
troops was followed—e.g. in the Protectorate and the Government-General— 
by further similar actions for the decimation of any existing or potential resis- 
tance. What the native population remembered most was the terror practised 
by the Gestapo, whose name was often applied to the German police generally 
and became synonymous with arbitrariness, oppression, and brute force. 

The liquidations carried out by the SS and police in Poland, to which 20,000 
persons, predominantly members of the upper strata, fell victim,” had caused 
some irritation and outrage in the army. Shootings of prisoners of war and 
civilians, among them a striking number of Jews, were admittedly committed 
also by the armed forces. But what was an exception in the forces was the pro- 
gramme of the special-action squads. The SS was compelled to put out some 
explanation for its actions. One probable result of the controversy was the fact 
that the Special Action Command which soon afterwards moved into Norway 
refrained from drawing attention to itself and turned itself into a network of 
local security-police agencies. There existed, of course, no programme for that 
country, or for western Europe, that was at all comparable to the German 
intentions in Poland. During the western campaign the Army High Command, 
thanks to the executive power granted to the army, had no difficulty in pre- 
venting participation by special-action squads. Subsequently, major impor- 
tance in the safeguarding of the occupied and militarily administered 
territories attached to the Abwehr, with its extensive regional network of 
agencies. On the one hand, the Abwehr was subordinated to the military com- 
mander, while on the other it received its instructions for combating espionage, 
disruption, treason, and sabotage, both by servicemen and inhabitants, from 
the Ausland/Abwehr department of the Wehrmacht High Command. As an 
executive, the Abwehr had the groups of the GFP at its disposal; these were 
assembled under ‘Leitende Feldpolizeidirektoren’ [leading field-police direc- 
tors] and were distributed both among occupation agencies and the large for- 
mations of the fighting forces. In February 1941 there were 22 GFP groups in 
France and 7 in Belgium and northern France, of which 14 and § respectively 
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were assigned to the military commanders. In the Netherlands, Norway, and 
subsequently Serbia, one group each was responsible for these tasks. 

The GFP, as initially the only criminal-police institution, shrank from no 
task, including arrests on the basis of prepared proscription lists, the examina- 
tion of ecclesiastical chancelleries and the offices of organizations regarded as 
anti-German, or official assistance with the confiscation of works of art. But all 
this was not enough for the Reich central security office, so long as the GFP 
groups were not under its direct command. Heydrich therefore lamented the 
fact that, because of the execution of a ‘Fiihrer order’ in Poland, which had to 
be kept secret even from the Wehrmacht, he was not permitted to go into action 
immediately in occupied western Europe. Even though small groups from the 
Reich central security office, wearing GFP uniforms, managed, in the train of 
the army, to get as far as Brussels and Paris, bounds were still set to their eager- 
ness for action. Their presence was only retrospectively legitimated by an 
agreement between the commander-in-chief of the army and the Reich leader 
SS, dated 4 October 1940; they were then permitted to wear their own 
uniform.” Officially the ‘delegate of the chief of security police and SS security 
service for France and Belgium’, along with his agencies, was subordinated to 
the military commanders and bound by their directives.”° The main activity of 
the delegate, however—discovery and surveillance of ‘anti-Reich’ aspirations 
by Jews, émigrés, Freemasons, Communists, and religious communities— 
followed his directives from the central office in Berlin. Until February 1941 
the security police enjoyed executive prerogatives only in exceptional cases. 
Nevertheless, they made ample use of executive power, ceaselessly extended 
their field of activity, and did not shrink from conflict with the military admin- 
istration. As the security situation deteriorated, they became increasingly indis- 
pensable to the military authorities, and this helped the realization of their 
efforts to extend to all occupied territories the network of agencies of senior SS 
and police leaders—with commanders for the security police and the regular 
police (BdS, BdO)—which had meanwhile been established in the Reich and 
in the civil administrations. Himmler and Heydrich were helped in this by the 
fact that the Wehrmacht proved unable to suppress the wave of attempts on ser- 
vicemen, sabotage, and occasionally even uprisings erupting everywhere after 
the summer of 1941. The fact that not even a senior SS and police leader—one 
was sent first to the Protectorate and then to the Government-General— 
managed instantly to solve all security problems was of little importance. In 
any event, the SS and police were preceded by a reputation for consistent bru- 
tality, and they endeavoured to consolidate that reputation. The military 
authorities had to accept the accusation of not understanding anything of 
police work. 

In actual fact, the internal situation everywhere depended on a multitude of 
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factors: national character, geographical conditions, German policy, the extent 
of the occupation, external influences, and the general war situation, inter alia. 
Whereas in the Government-General the occupying power, almost from the 
beginning, regarded draconian measures of suppression, the shooting of 
hostages, and police and army purges as necessary, in 1940 it still generally 
managed with customary police methods in northern and western Europe and 
in the Protectorate. The Germans had prohibited all activities damaging to 
them by a multitude of decrees, they had introduced the death sentence for an 
excessively large number of offences, and they had taken a string of measures 
to enhance their own safety. Security zones were established in frontier areas 
and along the coasts, foreigners and other persons regarded as unreliable were 
evacuated from them, and mandatory registration was introduced for the rest 
of the inhabitants and their freedom of movement restricted. Cross-frontier 
communication, in particular, was subject to thorough German control. 

The temporary internment of male inhabitants of military age upon the 
entry of German troops and the subsequent detention of hostages were 
regarded as internationally practised military usage. Generous use had been 
made of this during the Polish campaign, and it was not restricted to northern 
or western Europe either. It appears that there were executions of hostages 
during the western campaign; certainly, good behaviour was enforced by 
the threat of execution.” The taking of hostages was permitted to officers 
from regimental commanders, independent battalions, or comparable units 
upwards. The hostages were to be chosen from those circles of the population 
from which the forces anticipated acts of resistance. They were to receive better 
treatment than convicts, and the population had to be informed that the 
hostages were vouching with their lives for the good behaviour of their fellow 
citizens. Their execution was subject to the approval of an officer of at least the 
rank of divisional commander. 

As a precautionary measure the occupying power had banned the activity of 
most political parties and many social organizations; others which had to be 
tolerated, such as the churches, were watched with suspicion. The mistrust of 
the occupation authorities was not confined to associations which, in whatever 
manner, might promote national resurgence and hence resistance within the 
subjected country; they also viewed the Communists with circumspection, 
even though they were regarded as the extended arm of a state then allied to 
the Reich. 

The Communist Parties of western and northern Europe adopted a wait- 
and-see attitude to the entry of the German forces; they did so not so much 
from their own inclination as upon directives from Moscow, and out of tactical 
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considerations. The Party had previously been banned in France and greatly 
obstructed in the Netherlands. It might have been possible for the occupying 
power to allow it to function openly again, but Abetz was the only one to 
consider, for a short period, making use of the Communist Party of France. In 
Holland the Party was banned as early as 20 July 1940. In Belgium, on the other 
hand, the Gestapo believed that it observed an ‘almost pro-German attitude’ 
in the Communist Party.’* There, as in Denmark, action was not taken against 
the Party until after the beginning of the campaign in the east. Hundreds of 
functionaries were then sent to prison and camps. 

In any case, relations between the Germans and the Communists had been 
clearly deteriorating since the autumn of 1940. The occupying power observed 
an increasingly anti-German propaganda emanating from Communist circles; 
this met with an echo among the suffering mass of the population, triggered 
strikes, and had to be more resolutely combated. 

The reversal came with the German attack on the Soviet Union in June 
1941, which marked a watershed for the security situation in the occupied 
countries. With the definitive switch of the Communists to the resistance, 
where, as adherents of an ideology diametrically opposed to National Social- 
ism and also because of their experience in the underground, they represented 
at first the most active and dangerous section, the occupying power found itself 
confronted with phenomena of resistance and rebellion extending from anti- 
German propaganda and attacks against Wehrmacht members in the west to 
‘open revolt’ in Serbia and partisan warfare in the east. The Reich commis- 
sioners in Norway and the Netherlands were obliged, from time to time, to 
proclaim a state of emergency or to impose martial law. The Wehrmacht High 
Command believed that this was a concerted Moscow-orchestrated mass 
movement which might be joined by nationalist circles and which threatened 
to tie down considerable German forces in the occupied territories. 

Regardless of the attitude of the Communists, the ‘idyll’ between occupiers 
and occupied,” if indeed it had existed, was now over in all occupied terri- 
tories. The shock produced by political or military defeat had given way—and 
this was most obvious on national commemoration days—to resentment at the 
presence of the Germans, a presence associated in the eyes of the local popu- 
lations with humiliations, restrictions, disenfranchisement, and the first signs 
of discrimination and oppression. Opposition and active resistance developed 
alongside readiness for collaboration, and in turn produced violent reactions 
from the occupying power. Resistance and repression fed on each other. 

The earliest example of this development was occupied Poland, more espe- 
cially the Government-General, which the Germans never succeeded in 
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pacifying altogether. ‘We cannot kill 14 million Poles, Governor-General 
Frank declared, but they should ‘have their backs broken once and for all’.*° 
This was not accomplished, any more than the establishment of German 
‘absolute authority’ over the Poles. By the end of 1939 the German adminis- 
tration complained about the growing insecurity, especially in the region east 
of the Vistula, despite an exceptionally high density of German police, ‘Death’s 
Head’ and other SS units, Polish law-and-order forces, ethnic German self- 
protection units, and, after their disbandment, groups of the ‘Sonderdienst’ 
[special service]. Despite the incipient deployment of the Wehrmacht against 
the Soviet Union after the summer of 1940 and despite martial law, the 
shooting of hostages, the setting up of concentration camps, and purges of par- 
tisans, including the burning down of entire villages*’ and mass liquidations, 
an improvement in the security situation was not to be achieved. Instead, the 
Germans observed a growing rejection on the part of the population,® insub- 
ordination, and rebellion, all of these further fanned by the disastrous supply 
situation. By the spring of 1940 there were almost daily attempts on the lives of 
German servicemen in Warsaw,” while out in the country persons of German 
descent were feeling increasingly insecure. 

Even earlier, the Commander East had warned against ‘butchering some 
10,000 Jews and Poles . . . The view that the Polish people can be intimidated 
and kept down by terror is certain to prove false. For that, the nation’s capa- 
bility of suffering is far too great.** His prediction turned out to be correct. 
Despite regular waves of arrests, such as the ‘AufSerordentliche Befriedungs- 
Aktion’ (AB: extraordinary pacification drive), which was designed also to 
meet Hitler’s demand for the liquidation, to be repeated at intervals, of 
members of the Polish leading stratum,® the Governor-General time and 
again reported ‘the most immediate danger to security, law, and order in the 
country’.*° 

In the Protectorate the occupying power’s relative restraint—something 
which on Polish territory had not even been intended—came to an end in the 
autumn of 1939, when student demonstrations on the occasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s national day at the end of October and again in mid-November led to 
massive intervention by the German police. Hitler, furious, ordered the execu- 
tion of nine alleged ringleaders, the arrest of 1,850 students, 1,200 of whom 
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were taken to the Oranienburg concentration camp, and the closure of the 
Czech universities, initially for a period of three years.*’ Over time some of the 
students were released again. Although Hitler expected Neurath to take harsh 
measures, and although Neurath himself was convinced of the need for a 
‘heavy hand’ against the ‘blinkered and insidious’ Czech people,®* neither of 
them desired a major upheaval among the Czech population. President Hacha, 
ready to submit his resignation, was persuaded by the Reich protector not to 
do so. The German police succeeded in breaking up some Czech resistance 
organizations, but they were in no hurry to bring the arrested to trial: Hitler 
had no use for martyrs as a result of death sentences and executions.* Instead 
these persons, their sentences converted to lifelong imprisonment or deporta- 
tion, were to face trial at the end of the war, when the proceedings against 
them would be ‘drowned, unheard . . . in the noise of the victory celebrations’. 
Until then, Hitler believed, recourse could, if necessary, be had to execution 
squads. 

As yet, the situation in the Protectorate did not render this necessary. In 
January 1940, however, Ladislav Feierabend, the minister of agriculture, 
Jaromir Neéas, head of the supreme price-control authority, and other promi- 
nent Czechs managed to escape to London. They had belonged to a resistance 
organization with which, as revealed by the papers of the Czech national 
council, subsequently captured in Paris, Premier Alois EliaS also had connnec- 
tions. According to the Wehrmacht High Command, between January and July 
1940 some 15,000 inhabitants were sentenced for political offences.’ To avoid 
complicating the internal situation, the premier was, at Neurath’s request, 
spared for the moment. The occupying power entertained no doubt that the 
great majority of Czechs opposed it and were merely awaiting further devel- 
opments. It believed that only the workers might be won over,”’ as these were 
most urgently needed by the Germans and could expect better treatment. 
Action was taken in the spring of 1941 against the great national gymnastic 
association Sokol and against the former political parties. 

In spite of occasional demonstrations and strikes, and a steady increase in 
sabotage, the domestic situation in the Protectorate remained more or less 
stable until the summer of 1941. This trend was observed in all occupied 
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territories, the quietest being Denmark.** In Norway, where the occupying 
power had at first employed the native police against demonstrations and 
strikes, there was no prospect by the end of 1940 of bridging the gulf between 
occupiers and occupied. On Christmas Day a member of the Wehrmacht was 
seriously wounded in an attempt on his life; the culprit was sentenced to death 
and executed. The occupying power prepared for the crushing of internal 
unrest, which it foresaw in the event of an attempted British landing. The arrest 
of former career officers and intellectuals was being considered, as was the 
taking of hostages. The British raid on Svolveer in the Lofoten islands on 4 
March 1941 triggered a draconian reaction from the Reich commissioner: the 
houses of those Norwegians who had gone to England with the departing com- 
mandos were burnt to the ground and numerous arrests were made. Before the 
end of March ten death sentences were passed in Bergen for espionage and 
abetting the enemy. However, the sentenced men were pardoned by Hitler 
after some of them had declared themselves willing to defuse British aerial 
bombs.*? 

In the beginning the Germans were anxious, at least in their treatment of the 
more highly valued non-Slav nations, not to exhaust all their means of power 
and repression. An intensification of penalties and fines, however, was found 
necessary also in the Netherlands. On 25 February 1941 the initial restraint was 
altogether abandoned in order to suppress the wave of strikes in the north of 
the country. The Wehrmacht commander assumed executive power for some 
of the territory, and following the employment of SS and police units, with 
numerous arrests, the strike was over after a few days. Clashes in Amsterdam 
and Zaandam had resulted in the death of 9 and the wounding, serious in many 
cases, of 86 inhabitants. Three Dutchmen were executed in Amsterdam as 
‘strike agitators’. Simultaneously, deportations were beginning to take place 
and, because of the treatment of Germans in the Far Eastern Dutch colonies, 
a thousand or more hostages were being held, some of them in the Buchenwald 
concentration camp.”4 

In the territory of the military commander in Belgium and northern France 
disquiet was caused quite early on by diverse acts of sabotage, especially 
damage to overhead telephone lines. The argument of the military adminis- 
tration that over the first three months of occupation there had been less 
sabotage than in the Regierungsbezirk Cologne-Diisseldorf in July 1940 
alone” did not impress the authorities in the Reich and did not spare the 
military administration the accusation of weakness. The military commander, 
however, like his colleague in Paris, wished to restrict the taking of hostages— 
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something constantly demanded by the fighting forces—to really serious cases; 
instead, he made individual municipalities responsible for local guard duties,”° 
and in the autumn of 1940 ordered the arrest of discharged Belgian prisoners 
of war and, in the initially more turbulent region of northern France, the 
internment of all men of military age in individual municipalities.°’ Along with 
an intensification of sentences for sabotage, in February 1941 the military com- 
mander introduced preventive custody, for a short or indefinite term, for local 
inhabitants against whom no offences, or only minor infringements, against the 
German regulations could be proved, but who were nevertheless regarded as 
dangerous.”* This required a written order after seven days, and confirmation 
by the military administration after a month. Belgian preventive detainees and 
hostages were kept at first in the police prison of Louvain and later in the 
citadel of Huy. The security police, which made the most use of this preventive 
method, set up a ‘detention camp’ in Fort Breendonk; conditions there soon 
became so notorious that the military administration urged that they be 
changed. 

Altogether the military commander in Brussels, like Sttilpnagel in Paris, 
endeavoured to safeguard internal security within his area through deploy- 
ment of the police and with the help of courts martial. The usefulness of the 
confiscation of radio receivers, however, which Falkenhausen ordered after a 
massive demonstration on the 11 May holiday in Lille, was questioned even by 
German agencies. Although he explained the strikes which flared up after the 
beginning of 1941 as being caused by the poor food-supply situation, he soon 
found himself compelled to act against the spreading Communist propaganda 
and reacted to the miners’ strike in northern France at the end of May 
and early June with even more arrests than during similar incidents in the 
past. Some 200 Communists were sent to the Sachsenhausen concentration 
camps.” 

In France Sttilpnagel was able to profit from the existence of a government 
anxious to preserve its rights, whose police were time and again instructed to 
take action against anti-German activities.'°° But the general trend was not to 
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be stopped in this manner, and extensively applied police detention and pre- 
ventive custody’” merely provoked further resistance. In the summer of 1941 
there were some 13,000 ‘Communist activists’! in the police detention camp 
at Compiégne alone, and a further number in the security detention camp 
at Romainville. Following a clash with demonstrating Young Communists, 
among whom the Germans identified ‘many foreign Jews’, the military com- 
mander in a press appeal of 15 August 1941 had warned the population against 
any kind of Communist activity.! In the German view such activity after the 
opening of the eastern campaign constituted the offence of abetting the enemy. 
In future the courts martial would punish this offence by the death penalty, and 
possession of anti-German leaflets with up to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
Two arrested demonstrators, one of them a Jew, were sentenced to death and 
executed on 19 August. However, warnings, threats, and death sentences did 
not act as a deterrent to the small circle of activists, any more than the arrest 
of some 3,500 Paris Jews ordered by the military commander; these were later 
employed as farm labourers in the northern French exclusion zone. 

Nevertheless, there was no question of any danger to the occupation troops 
or agencies in northern or western Europe. In the eyes of the occupying power 
the fact that Germans could not be adequately protected against politically 
motivated attacks meant above all a loss of face. Such humiliations and provo- 
cations gave rise to irritation and brutal responses, which in turn stimulated 
resistance to the Germans. The occupation authorities’ attitude to reprisals, as 
well as the extent of their patience, varied a good deal. Whereas the occupation 
regimes in the west and north were compelled to take counter-measures which 
the German agencies, though regarding them as justified, were generally reluc- 
tant to take, the occupying power in the east and south-east had been prepared 
for partisan warfare from the outset. Their measures for the prevention and 
suppression of the expected risings simultaneously served the purpose of dec- 
imating those nations in whose future existence within the ‘new order’ the Nazi 
ideologists were not greatly interested. There were no scruples about the savage 
suppression of resistance through the extermination of real or even just poten- 
tial adversaries. 

The Serbs—‘born conspirators and secret plotters’-—were distrusted from 
the outset. Especially from their upper strata the Germans for a long time had 
expected no more than hypocritical adaptation to the new conditions.'“ They 
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were therefore kept on a ‘tight rein’ from the start, as kindness and benevolence 
would only be interpreted as weakness and therefore exploited. The occupying 
power expected greater compliance from the rural population, whom they 
intended to immunize against Communist influences by improving their 
material conditions. This calculation proved a mistake. Communism gained 
ground rapidly among the petty bourgeoisie, the predominantly peasant 
rural population, the workers, and the more than 150,000 refugees who were 
flooding into Old Serbia from Croatia and from the territories incorporated 
into the Reich, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 

In order to have the German troops engaged in the Balkan campaign rapidly 
available for the war against the Soviet Union, a thorough disarming of 
the Yugoslav Army and a systematic pacification of the country had been 
waived.’ The few units left behind—at the beginning of June 1941 three weak 
divisions in Croatia—were no longer capable of that task. The rapid spread of 
resistance, initially not so much in Greece as in Yugoslavia, partially triggered 
and partially encouraged by the German attack on the Soviet Union, was facil- 
itated both by the geographical character of the country and by the numerous 
opportunities for obtaining weapons. The rising, in fact, recruited its strength 
not only from among Communist Party members, but also from Serb national 
circles, such as the remnants of the defeated Yugoslav army and members of 
the Chetnik partisan groups. 

The campaign in the east, and the resultant definitive switch of the 
Communists—experienced in clandestine activity—to an anti-German front, 
changed the climate in the occupied territories more than any other event 
during the first few years of the war. 

In the Government-General the security situation could hardly have been 
worse, while in the Protectorate the German attack on the Soviet Union 
instantly resulted in diminished work performance and an increased number 
of strikes and attacks. In Norway Terboven ordered the proclamation of 
a civilian state of emergency in several parts of the country, the institution of 
courts martial, and the confiscation of radio sets. Judicial methods were the 
first means of suppressing resistance, and in a few occupied territories this 
method was, for the moment, sufficient. This was true of the Netherlands, 
where attempts on the lives of Wehrmacht members occurred, but generally on 
a less spectacular scale than in other occupied territories. 

In the sphere of the military commander in Belgium the attack on the Soviet 
Union instantly resulted in a marked increase in acts of sabotage. The military 
commander ordered a further intensification of reprisals, including detention 
in concentration camps.'°° In Northern France, where a special commissariat 
of the GFP had been posted, numerous sabotage groups were uncovered: 
in these young Communists had been particularly active. In Belgium the 
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Communist Party had been banned in the summer of 1941 and the death 
sentence threatened for Communist activities.'°’ This was connected with the 
first attacks on Germans, which had occurred in northern France in the second 
half of August’®® and whose victims had been an interpreter, two Luftwaffe 
servicemen, a lieutenant, and an inspector. With effect from 26 August the 
military commander declared all inhabitants detained by German agencies 
to be hostages: on 15 September he had five persons shot and on 26 
September another twenty. Although he was sceptical about the usefulness 
of the execution of hostages, he warned the population ‘against any further 
rash actions’. The ruling, originally introduced only for northern France, 
was extended to Belgium on I9 September, two days after two members 
of the security police and SS security service had lost their lives in Tournai. 
Generally speaking, Falkenhausen—just like Otto von Sttilpnagel in Paris, 
who was facing the same problems and reacted similarly to the attacks— 
endeavoured to combine harshness with occasional generous gestures and to 
avoid causing irreparable damage by excessive severity merely in order to save 
face. 

On 21 August a naval auxiliary in Paris fell victim to an attack, and an NCO 
was shot dead.” On this occasion the military administration was still able to 
avoid the reprisals demanded by the commanding admiral in Paris. On behalf 
of the military commander, the commandant of Greater Paris, Lieutenant- 
General Ernst Schaumburg, declared all Frenchmen held in detention by 
German agencies or on their instructions to be regarded as hostages with effect 
from 23 August, and threatened that in the event of further attacks a number 
of them, appropriate to the gravity of the offence, would be shot. The military 
administration also demanded that the Vichy government should try all Com- 
munists under arrest. A special court was set up, which within a few days 
passed and carried out three death sentences. But this was not enough for the 
Germans, and so the government at the beginning of September established 
a state court in Paris, which immediately saw to the execution of further 
persons. The circle of activists—Communist and Jewish, as was later estab- 
lished—was not intimidated by that either. Attacks on German soldiers con- 
tinued, and the military commander implemented his threat. Three hostages 
were shot on 6 September, but this did not satisfy Hitler. Although after the 
next two attacks Stilpnagel increased the number of hostages to be shot to ten 
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and twelve, this was still below expectations in the Reich, the more so as there 
was no change in the security situation. 

Even so, conditions in France could not compare to German difficulties 
in Serbia. At the end of April Second Army Command had demanded the 
‘harshest countermeasures’ to prevent the formation of ‘gangs’—liquidation of 
all Yugoslav military persons still caught in possession of arms, and of the male 
population in areas which had given help to the resistance, as well as the taking 
of hostages. The military commander, on the other hand, did not at first take 
Serbian conditions quite so seriously,'’° expecting that this ‘almost normal 
Balkan phenomenon’ would come to an end with the onset of autumnal bad 
weather. 

After the beginning of the campaign in the east, or earlier, matters developed 
in the opposite direction. The original plan of using the poorly armed gen- 
darmerie of the Serbian provisional government to suppress the resistance— 
which began with cable sabotage, and the blowing up of bridges, and attacks 
and firing on individual Wehrmacht vehicles—and to make these events appear 
as internal concerns of the country stood no chance against the much more 
numerous resistance. After 87 serious attacks in the course of July the 
commander felt compelled to take draconian measures: these included, in 
addition to the customary police methods, the sending of 800 persons to con- 
centration camps and the shooting of over 200 inhabitants (not confined to 
Communists or Jews)'’! by the German police.'!* The hoped-for effect did not 
materialize, any more than it did in the other occupied territories. In August 
242 attacks were recorded, costing the lives, according to preliminary data, of 
22 Wehrmacht servicemen, 14 Serbian gendarmes, and 119 insurrectionists.'* 
The occupation authorities responded with the shooting of all inhabitants 
detained at the place of the attack, which resulted in criticism by the German 
minister and in protests and threats of resignation by the provisional govern- 
ment.''* The Germans also burnt down entire villages and staged public 
executions. 

By the end of August some 1,200 Communists and Jews had been shot or 
hanged without even the slightest improvement in the internal situation. 
The Wehrmacht Commander South-east demanded ‘immediate merciless 
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measures’ as before, together with, as a punishment for insurrectionists, 
the consignment of their families to concentration camps.'!? The German 
minister, on the other hand, wished to see the action against nationalist oppo- 
sition held over for the time being in order to isolate the left-wing groups. 
He accepted the close co-operation of Communists and Jews as proven 
and proposed that the latter be deported ‘down the Danube or into the 
Government-General’.''° 

The commander continued to be faced with a dangerous development. The 
wave of sabotage and attacks increased further. Wehrmacht vehicles frequently 
had to drive in convoy, and some regions were already under insurrectionist 
control. There was serious interference with mining, food supplies, and the 
bringing in of the harvest; rail traffic in some parts was paralysed. The com- 
mander, who had at his disposal only a few local rifle battalions, one police bat- 
talion, and a small action squad of the security police and SS security service 
under SS-Standartenfiihrer Wilhelm Fuchs, was powerless. He tried once 
more to initiate suppression of the resistance by the Serbs themselves by 
installing, towards the end of August 1941, a new and not merely provisional 
government under the former minister of war, Colonel-General Nedic. Simul- 
taneously, the native gendarmerie was augmented and a factory militia created 
from Russian émigrés; the latter grew to 1,500 men by the end of the year. In 
October 1,000 ethnic Germans from the Banat were recruited as auxiliary 
police. 

None of this had any effect on the security situation in Serbia. Over the first 
eight days of September alone the commander had to report 414 Germans 
killed, wounded, or missing.'’” The methods applied so far had proved inade- 
quate. The Wehrmacht Commander South-east urged his forces to employ 
harsher measures, and a week later he requested a unification of the command 
in Serbia and the dispatch of further troops.’'’ Hitler immediately agreed. 
Conditions in Yugoslavia had by then become warlike, with painful losses on 
the German side, and the methods practised by the Germans so far seemed 
to Hitler to be inadequate. Upon his orders the Wehrmacht High Command 
called for the use of ‘the harshest means’.'!? Henceforward, by way of retalia- 
tion and deterrent, between 50 and 100 Communists were to be shot for every 
German soldier killed. 
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In the Protectorate Hitler believed a change at the top was needed. He com- 
pelled Neurath to take unlimited leave for the restoration of his ‘impaired’ 
health and sent Heydrich to Prague as his deputy. This was Heydrich’s chance 
to prove himself as a politician and administrator. Initially, however, he acted 
as a policeman. He immediately proclaimed a civilian state of emergency over 
parts of the country, had thousands of Czechs arrested, and instituted courts 
martial. By the end of November 1941 these had pronounced more than 400 
sentences of death against resistance members and, as a gesture of demonstra- 
tive action against the black market, against Jewish businessmen. Simultane- 
ously, Heydrich had Premier Elias arrested and, as a general deterrent, staged 
a brief show trial for which he brought the first bench of the people’s court 
under its president Otto Georg Thierack by air to Prague. The prosecution was 
represented by the Prague Gestapo.’”° The trial began on 1 October and ended, 
according to programme, with the death sentence for aiding and abetting the 
enemy and plotting high treason. The sentence, however, was not carried out 
until after the attack on Heydrich in 1942. On the other hand, the execution of 
the similarly sentenced lord mayor of Prague, Otakar Klapka, who had been 
arrested as early as July 1940 and was the principal prosecution witness against 
Elias, was not deferred. Heydrich dissolved the Sokol and ordered prepara- 
tions to be made for deportation of the Jews; at the same time he also sought 
contact with the working class and the peasantry. Through terror and psycho- 
logical skill he managed, temporarily, to stifle organized resistance in the 
Protectorate. Industrial production remained at a satisfactory level and the 
incidence of sabotage decreased.’*’ At the beginning of December 1941 the 
state of emergency was generally lifted, but the situation did not yet seem reas- 
suring from the German point of view. 

The Netherlands, too, gave an ‘outward impression of tranquillity, security, 
and order’.'”” In the autumn of 1941 Hitler had authorized the ‘harshest action’ 
and, if necessary, the shooting of hostages even in the case of the ‘Germanic’— 
and hence wooed—Dutch population,'”? though in the opinion of the Wehr- 
macht commander the death sentences passed by the occupation courts were, 
on the whole, sufficient to cow the local population.'”* In northern France, 
however, the internal situation demanded stronger measures. Nevertheless, 
the military commander tried to keep the number of hostages shot as low as 
possible in order to avoid negative effects on the war economy.’” Instead he 
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threatened to have all the death sentences pronounced by the courts martial 
throughout his command carried out without delay, and actually implemented 
his threat. Simultaneously, the range of offences punishable by death for 
endangering the safety of the German troops was extended.’ The Army 
High Command and the Wehrmacht High Command, however, continued to 
believe in the effectiveness of reprisals. Hostages were to be chosen not only 
from among Communists, but, according to a decree by Keitel, also from 
nationalist and ‘democratic’ circles. The military commander had to submit 
lists to his superior authorities in the Reich.’”’ When critical remarks by the 
Reich propaganda minister reached Falkenhausen, he requested, as Sttlpnagel 
had done before him, to be received by Goebbels along with Reeder.'”* 
Goebbels assured him at length that he was not in the least ‘blood-thirsty’, but 
urged rapid and energetic action on the model of Heydrich and Terboven, and 
criticized the tolerance of the occupation authorities in the Protectorate under 
Neurath, as well as in Serbia and, above all, in France. 

By means of skilful reporting and diplomatic manceuvring Falkenhausen 
succeeded in avoiding major interference by his superiors. Stilpnagel in Paris, 
on the other hand, not only enjoyed less flexibility but also less scope. France’s 
greater political importance, combined with the mistrust which not only Hitler 
harboured of the ‘traditional enemy’, caused German responses to armed 
resistance to turn out somewhat more nervous and brutal. 

The first shootings of hostages in September 1941 had failed to produce 
the hoped-for deterrent effect. Although Sttilpnagel was still avoiding the 
demanded reprisal of 100 hostages to be shot for every German soldier killed, 
this got him into a difficult position with Hitler.’”° Hitler believed solely in 
deterrence, regarding clemency as mistaken and political considerations as 
unnecessary. Sttlpnagel found some support from the quartermaster-general, 
and even more from the commander-in-chief of the army, who described the 
numbers of hostages suggested in the OKW order as not absolutely obligatory, 
confirming the military commander in his belief that he had some latitude left 
for his decisions.'*° After Brauchitsch’s dismissal Keitel immediately revoked 
that concession, which had not been much use to the military commander 
anyway. Otto von Sttilpnagel was not an opponent of the regime or its policy, 
but he did not wish to take measures he regarded as useless, damaging, or 
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downright wrong; he felt a responsibility before history and was not prepared 
to be made a scapegoat for a development which could not be halted either by 
clemency or by brutality—which indeed could only be accelerated by the 
latter. If anything could help, then, in his view, it was intensification of penal 
regulations and the methods of patient police work. He also included all Com- 
munists and ‘anarchists’ arrested by the French authorities in his category of 
hostages and ordered further persons to be arrested.'*! However, he was 
powerless in the face of the escalation of terror and brutal reprisals. After the 
assassination of the field commandant of Nantes on 20 October and of a war 
administration councillor in Bordeaux on 21 October Hitler instructed the 
military commander to have, initially, 98 hostages shot; this presented the Paris 
staff and the quartermaster-general with serious problems.'** The execution of 
a further 100 hostages was at any rate prevented by the joint efforts of the Army 
High Command, the military commander, and the Vichy government. 

During the period which followed, the military commander was performing 
a tight-rope act between draconian reprisals and appeals to the population. 
In November 1941 he announced the unlimited deferment of hostage execu- 
tions; this was something that GGring, too, had requested in view of his 
meeting with Pétain at the beginning of December.'** Subsequently Stiilpnagel 
responded to a string of attacks with the execution of 95 persons, including 
both Communists and Jews, (the latter, according to investigations by the 
French police, were among the culprits). Sttilpnagel continued to have Jews 
and Communists arrested, imposed a fine of I1,000m. francs on the compulsory 
Jewish association, and demanded the deportation of 1,000 Jews and 500 Com- 
munists to the east. He had no great expectations of these measures, and in fact 
regarded the attacks as ‘regrettable isolated occurrences’ which were far from 
threatening to the internal security of the occupying power. In his opinion they 
were designed to provoke the occupying power into harsh countermeasures, 
making it hated as a result and tying down occupation troops in the western 
territories. 

Between 21 August 1941 and 3 January 1942 there occurred 68 attacks 
and bomb attempts against Wehrmacht members; of these, Sttilpnagel 
regarded 22 cases as solved.'** The occupying power continued to react with 
the shooting of hostages—45 persons during the first two months of 1942—and 
frequently included in its reports death sentences which had been carried out. 
In addition, the totals announced to the public were often higher than the 
number of persons actually liquidated. In February Otto von Stilpnagel 
requested, and was granted, relief from his post as he could no longer justify 
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the reprisals expected of him before his conscience or before history.'* By this 
step, however, he opened the road to the appointment of a senior SS and police 
leader on I June 1942, to whom the military administration had to hand over a 
large part of its responsibilities. By then, just on 500 hostages had been shot by 
the Germans. 

These were small numbers compared with the reprisals exacted in eastern or 
south-eastern Europe. Hitler’s new regulation for Serbia meant that, with 
effect from 18 September 1941, General Bohme, commanding the XVIII Army 
Corps, was charged with crushing the insurrection and that all military forces, 
including a newly arrived front-line division, were now under his command, in 
addition to which he was even furnished with executive power.’*° Béhme acted 
even more rigorously against the resistance, which was viewed by the Germans 
as predominantly Communist and controlled by intellectuals and Jews.’*’ The 
well-equipped resistance groups, of 200-300 men each, operated in large parts 
of the country and had confined German influence essentially to the towns. 
The resistance was already being joined by individual groups of the national- 
ist Chetniks, though other sections still supported the government. 

Bohme’s intention was the ‘restoration of respect for the German Wehrma- 
cht’.'?8 He employed the German troops and the Serbian law-and-order forces 
for systematic clean-up operations. Possession of weapons was punished by 
instant shooting.'*® The gendarmerie alone reportedly killed 1,468 opponents 
in November; the German troops acted in the same manner. Many thousands 
of Serbs were arrested and, in the event of attacks against Germans, the 
reprisals demanded by Hitler were carried out in full. As a punishment for 
the murder of 21 German soldiers from an army signals unit the plenipoten- 
tiary commanding general had more than 2,000 Communists and Jews shot in 
October; these were, like the gypsies, instantly available in the concentration 
camps. Such numbers were no exception: in mid-October, in reprisal for some 
German losses near Kraljevo and Kragujevac, 1,755 men and women were liq- 
uidated in the former instance and 2,300 in the latter.’*° For the period up to 
his recall at the beginning of December 1941 Béhme reported the loss of 160 
men killed on the German side and at least 14,726 local inhabitants put to 
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death, 11,164 of them liquidated in the course of reprisals.'*’ No prisoners were 
taken in the fighting with the insurrectionists. Native losses for the period from 
1 September 1941 to 12 February 1942 were given by the Germans as 27,905, 
of whom over 20,000 had been victims of reprisal measures.'*? Most of the 
captured Jews did not live to see the end of 1941. 

In selecting its expiation victims the army, as the representative of the foreign 
ministry reported to Berlin,'*? proceeded more or less arbitrarily, not even 
sparing local inhabitants who were working for the occupying power. Military 
administration head SS-Gruppenfihrer Turner, on the other hand, found the 
military lacking in the necessary degree of harshness and sense of purpose. He 
pleaded for a greater involvement of the native gendarmerie in order ‘to get 
Serbs fighting Serbs and bleeding each other to death’;’™* he also called for the 
shooting of Jews, Communists, and ‘undesirable elements’, including the wives 
of partisans.‘ Turner condemned, and ultimately terminated, the military 
commander’s contacts with various Chetnik leaders, such as Colonel Draza 
Mihajlovic, who for a while seemed ready for a joint struggle against the Com- 
munists, but was alienated by the German demand for unconditional surren- 
der. Turner considered such compromises incompatible with Germany’s 
reputation,’*° apart from being frequently unnecessary. By the end of the year 
the rising appeared to have been contained. A section of the partisans, at 
any rate, was holding back or had retreated into Croatia. The withdrawal of 
German formations, necessitated by the situation on the eastern front, seemed 
a tolerable risk in view of their replacement by three Bulgarian divisions. 
Control, administration, and exploitation of economic capacities in the whole 
of Serbia remained in German hands. For Himmler the internal situation in 
Serbia was a cogent reason for demanding—with success—the appointment of 
a senior SS and police leader. 

The methods practised in Serbia were typical of German procedure in the 
event of serious forms of insurrection; they were also typical of the fundamen- 
tally merciless treatment of non-German and non-‘Germanic’ populations. 
In Greece, where in April an SS security service squad had embarked on 
the arrest of 300 persons, some of those affected were released through the 
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intervention of the Reich plenipotentiary.'*” Altenburg got the foreign ministry 
to arrange that he be consulted on any further arrests. Maintenance of law and 
order was, for the time being, the task of the new government; in spite of a 
clear decline in the public mood soon after the occupation, attributed by the 
Germans mainly to the poor supply situation, no security problems arose until 
the autumn.'** Only in Crete did the Germans encounter British soldiers who 
had gone into hiding as well as groups of irregulars, against whom they imme- 
diately took ruthless action. At the beginning of August the fortress comman- 
dant reported that in an action near Alikianu 108 Greeks had been shot after 
being sentenced by court martial and 38 while trying to escape. A village from 
which some shots had been fired was burnt down by the troops.’“* Within the 
framework of an action ‘Vélkerbund’ [League of Nations], which lasted until 9 
September, 80 British were captured and some 200 Cretans ‘shot after court 
martial or while trying to escape’.’” 

In their mainland occupation zones the Germans similarly responded to the 
first acts of sabotage, bombings, and attacks on servicemen by court-martial 
executions and the burning down of houses. By the autumn, when the forma- 
tion of partisan groups became known, German countermeasures no longer 
differed from those practised in Serbia. Thus, the Commander Salonika- 
Aegean reported the destruction of two villages ‘because of proven support for 
the Nigrita gang’ and the shooting of all of the 202 male inhabitants.'’ A week 
later it was 142 male inhabitants of two villages, and on the following day 67. 
In Greece, too, punitive expeditions, public executions, and retaliatory 
measures soon became frequent; their victims, as far as possible, were picked 
out from the Communists. 

What had essentially been the result of the situation on the ground in the 
Balkans had been planned from the outset for the occupied territories on 
Soviet soil. Because of the vastness of the country and the ‘insidious and 
peculiar nature of the Bolshevik adversary’, the Germans felt justified in prac- 
tising exceptional brutality; considerations of international law were irrelevant. 
Red Army commissars were doomed to liquidation from the start,'? and 
‘Guidelines for the behaviour of the troops in Russia’’®? demanded ‘ruthless 
and vigorous action’ against the Bolshevik ‘mortal enemy of the National 
Socialist German people’. This category included, above all, ‘agitators’, francs- 
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tireurs, saboteurs, and Jews. Generally, prejudging without individual evidence 
of guilt was an intentionally convenient method of decimating potential adver- 
saries and all undesirable sections of the population. The murderous pro- 
gramme covered not only the political commissars in the army, or the mass 
annihilation of the Jews, which made a mockery of any sense of justice; sys- 
tematic action was also being taken against Party officials who had not fled. In 
Estonia, for instance, the police arrested 14,500 Communists, of whom it liq- 
uidated 4,070 and sent 5,500 to concentration camps, while several thousand 
‘fellow-travellers’ were released.’** The police measures served not only the 
security of the occupying power or the preventive elimination of potential 
opposition, but also the cleansing of future German living-space of sections of 
the population considered superfluous. 

Largely similar results, though not as a rule planned in advance, were 
produced by the methods used by the Wehrmacht to achieve pacification in the 
conquered territory. It soon realized that numerous Red Army men had 
managed to avoid capture and to escape to impassable regions. Soon entire 
armed units of the Red Army existed behind the German front, and even more 
stragglers or escaped prisoners of war, who, as marauders, highwaymen, or 
partisans—actually commanded before long by leadership cadres infiltrated by 
the Soviets through the front lines—could become a threat to the army in the 
east.'°> Moreover, it soon became known that at the beginning of July Stalin 
had appealed for partisan warfare. 

The usual security measures, such as confiscation of weapons, curfew, ban 
on assembly, dissolution of associations and of the Party, threats of punishment 
for acts of resistance of any kind, compulsory passes for leaving one’s place 
of residence—all these proved largely ineffective. The troops took hostages, 
interned men of military age, made the population perform compulsory labour 
and guard the army’s rearward communications, and increasingly relied on the 
draconian ‘usages of war with eastern means’ which the supreme court-martial 
council in the Army High Command had recommended from the start.’*° 
Soviet stragglers were soon given very little time to turn themselves in as pris- 
oners of war before being regarded as irregulars.'*’ 

Within the Wehrmacht’s operations area proper, as under the civil adminis- 
trations, there was always a shortage of law-and-order forces. In contrast to the 
campaign in the west, police units were now welcomed by the army. The objec- 
tive aimed at, security behind the lines, now ranked above the legitimacy of the 
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methods. Thus, the Second Army Command wished concentration camps to 
be set up for ‘all elements . . . capable of secret support of gangs’.’** But even 
in the Reich commissariats which were to be divided by the Wehrmacht com- 
manders into security zones and Kommandantur zones,'”’ the Germans were 
unable to achieve anything more than a loosely knit security cover of the terri- 
tory. In any case, they had to rely increasingly on those native auxiliaries who 
offered themselves, or could be enlisted, in the Baltic countries, Belorussia, 
and the Ukraine, as well as on law-and-order services and co-operative prison- 
ers of war ‘Hiwis’: hilfswillige Kriegsgefangene). 

The disproportion between the vast unpacified occupied territory and the 
small number of security forces made deterrence the normal method. Keitel 
issued an order to the effect that terror must be used to make the population 
‘lose their taste for insubordination’.'®’ On 10 October 1941 the commander of 
Sixth Army, Field Marshal Walter von Reichenau, demanded that ‘the terror of 
German countermeasures must be greater than the menace from straggling 
Bolshevik remnants’;'*' he also called for the punishment of persons who could 
have prevented or reported attacks of any kind. Not only saboteurs and parti- 
sans, but also their helpers and persons even suspected of being helpers, were 
liquidated; villages were burnt down and all their inhabitants shot.'® Hitler 
regarded the partisan movement as ‘a chance to exterminate whoever turns 
against us’.'°? But the spread of armed resistance could not be halted. Instead, 
German policy in general and the treatment of the Soviet population in par- 
ticular made the partisans popular and over the course of the war brought 
them ever more recruits. Moreover, since the end of 1941 the partisan war 
had been directed from Moscow with a great deal of skill and expenditure. 
Reichenau was under a delusion when, towards the end of the year, he assumed 
that, by the withdrawal of foodstuffs, the removal of ‘many elements roaming 
the country without identity papers’, and the liquidation of several thousand 
partisans and suspects, he had as good as abolished resistance within his army 
area.'™ In actual fact, neither increased terror nor loudspeaker or leaflet pro- 
paganda was of any help. Combat troops had at times to be withdrawn from 


8 Letter Second Army HQ/Ic/A.O. No. 1662/41 g. to Army Gp. Centre, 10 Aug. 1941, betr. 
Bekampfung des Bandenwesens [Combating of the bands], BA-MA RH 20-2/1091. 

5° OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (II Org) No. 2810/41 g., 1 Nov. 1941, betr. Richtlinien fiir die territori- 
ale Organisation der Dienststellen der Wehrmachtbefehlshaber [Guidelines for the territorial orga- 
nization of the agencies of the Wehrmacht commanders], BA-MA RW 4/v. 721. 

10° Der Chef des Oberkommandos Der Wehrmacht No. 442254/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. WFSt/Abt. L 
(I Op), 23 July 1941, supplement to Directive 33, Hitlers Weisungen, No. 33a, pp. 142 ff. (not in 
trans.). 

‘6! Dixon and Heilbrunn, Partisanen, 108-9; Dallin, German Rule, 71. 

162 OKH/GenStdH/Gen Qu/Abt. K.Verw. (Qu. 4) No. II/5273/41 g., 18 Aug. 1941, betr. Ent- 
waffnung der Bevélkerung [Disarming of the population] (copy), BA-MA RH 20-17/559; report 
of Action Group A, as of I Feb. 1942, p. 125, BA R 70 Sowjetunion/15. 

13 Dallin, German Rule, 75. 

164 Report Sixth Army HQ/Ia to Army Gp. South, 7 Dec. 1941, Nbg. Doc. NOKW-508, BA- 
MA, All. Proz. 9. 
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the front in order, by means of ‘most harsh action’ and ‘merciless pro- 
cedure’,’® to protect the hinterland against ‘Stalin bandits’, ‘marauders’, 
‘robbers’, and ‘murderous arsonists’. In December 1941 the German press 
had been instructed to use these terms instead of such neutral ones as 
‘partisans’.!° 

Increasingly the Germans had to content themselves with protecting the 
most important engineering structures and communications. There was no 
way of providing complete protection against attacks against the German 
troops or against collaborators and other local inhabitants who, as mayors, 
foresters, engineers, or policemen, had offered their services to the occupying 
power. The population, under pressure from both sides, increasingly tended 
towards supporting the partisans, something which exposed them even more 
to the brutal reprisals of the occupying power.'® 

‘A clout on the head is not always a convincing argument’ even against 
Ukrainians and Russians, Goebbels noted in his diary on 25 April 1942.’ At 
some point he had to concede that the propaganda of which he believed 
himself to be a master had remained ineffective vis-a-vis the populations of the 
occupied countries. After the abandonment of ‘Sea Lion’ in the autumn of 
1940, with the first reverses of the Wehrmacht on the eastern front and the 
United States’ entry into the war in December 1941, fear of a German victory 
had largely evaporated among the native population. Maintenance of calm and 
‘order’ was becoming increasingly difficult for the Germans. By the end of 1941 
nothing approaching adequate forces were available any longer for the internal 
security of the—differently envisaged—overstretched extra-German sphere of 
power, and it had become necessary to reinforce the army in the east by further 
units. The strength of the redeployed battle groups was scarcely sufficient to 
protect the long coastlines of northern, western, and southern Europe against 
enemy landings. On the other hand, the Germans profited from the fact 
that the Allies were not yet ready for major attacks on the German sphere of 
domination. 

Since the autumn of 1940 orders had been sent down through the respon- 
sible territorial authorities—either the military commanders or the comman- 
ders of combat groups—for the crushing of internal disturbances and risings, 
which had to be regarded as possibilities in the event of major enemy landings. 
These plans were continually tested and improved, but even the best staff work 


165 Cmdr. Rearward Army Area (Heeresgebiet) Centre/IA, 3 Oct. 1941, Report on the month of 
September, Abtlg. Ia, BA-MA RH 19 I/123. 

16° Press circular No. II/133/41 of the Reich propaganda office, Berlin, 13 Dec. 1941, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 270; see also Himmler’s special order, 31 July 1942, Nbg. Doc. No-2747, BA, All. Proz 


21/213. 
187 See Report of 1st SS Inf. Brigade (mot.)/Ic to the Cmdr. Rearward Army Area Centre, 5 
Dec. 1941, betr. Beurteilung der Partisanentatigkeit . . . [Assessment of partisan activity . . .], BA- 


MA RH 19 I/127. 
188 Goebbels, Tagebiicher 1942-1943, 174; Dixon and Heilbrunn, Partisanen, 6; Dallin, German 
Rule, 177. 
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could not prevent the number of occupation agencies and troops being steadily 
reduced in favour of other territories. The contingent of local rifle and guarding 
battalions in Belgium and northern France, which had numbered 36 in the 
summer of 1940, dropped to 24 in October 1941; in France, by the end of 1941 
only 65 battalions were left out of 116. The transfer of reserves from the western 
military districts of the Reich, first to the Netherlands and later to the eastern 
regions of Belgium and France, was of little value.'®? They were still under- 
going training, came only territorially under the military commanders, and 
were not permitted to be used for guard duties. 

In terms of numbers, equipment, or usefulness, the local rifle battalions were 
not suitable for the crushing of internal unrest on a major scale. These forces 
of the military commanders, mockingly referred to as ‘rifle brothers’ by the 
regular troops, were renamed ‘security’ units in the summer of 1942, but this 
changed neither their poor reputation nor their combat strength.’ Most 
importantly, the presence of the occupying power could not be guaranteed in 
all parts of the territory. The circumstance that the combat groups, on stra- 
tegic and operational grounds, were stationed primarily on the coasts and near 
the demarcation-line promoted the emergence of regions in which the occu- 
pying power was scarcely in evidence. 

Above all, the Germans had to prepare for an external threat to their rule. 
For that contingency a number of formations had to be held in readiness at all 
times. In view of the permanently unsatisfied need for more forces elsewhere, 
the result invariably was the implementation of half-solutions. The gap 
between what was desirable and what was achievable was widening all the 
time. 

On 6 June 1940 Churchill had ordered the creation of commando units to be 
employed for reconnaissance and sabotage actions against the coasts of the 
German-occupied countries.’"' Their objective, in addition to the risings 
demanded by London and the various governments in exile, was to spread ner- 
vousness among the German occupation troops and force them to squander 
their strength on coastal defence. The intended effect was achieved by two 
raids in the summer of 1940 and ten further actions in the following year.'” 
Hitler was continually worried about the protection of his sphere of domina- 
tion, the more so as the bulk of his fighting forces had been withdrawn from 
the west to be used in the attack on the Soviet Union. He urgently needed 


10° OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 00590/41, betr. Niederlande, BA-MA, RW 4/v. 563; 
OKH/Chef H Rist u. BdE/AHA Ia VII No. 2871/41 g.Kdos., 6 June 1941, betr. Verlegung der 
Ersatztruppen im Westen [Relocation of the reserves in the west], BA-MA RH 2/v. 538; military 
commander in Belgium and northern France/Kdo.Stab Ia No. 2336/41 g., 17 June 1941, betr. Ver- 
legung von Ersatztruppen in den Bereich des Mil.Befh. in Belgien und Nordfrankreich [Reloca- 
tion of reserves into the zone of the military commander in Belgium and northern France]. 
BA-MA RW 36/9. 

Letter 83.1.D./la No. 876/42 g. to LIX Army Corps HQ, 21 June 1942, betr. Sicherungs- 
Bataillone [Security battalions], Ba-MA, RH 26-83/23. 

‘7. Brown, Unsichtbare Front, 43-4. 

172 See the survey in Piekalkiewicz, Invasion, 301. 
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western and northern Europe to remain tranquil while he was tied down in the 
east. 

This objective was pursued by an improvement in the chain of command, 
performed in the western theatre of war at the end of October by the appoint- 
ment of a Commander (OB: Oberbefehlshaber) West.'’? As Commander of 
Army Group A he was also in command of the newly formed Army Group D, 
which soon was the only one left in the west, as well as of the commander of 
army forces in the Netherlands and, in an emergency, also the military com- 
manders in Brussels and Paris. The command agencies of the other Wehr- 
macht services in his sphere of command, on the other hand, were merely 
enjoined to co-operate with the Commander West; even though this arrange- 
ment was subsequently slightly improved in the event of operations,'”* and 
command conditions were further streamlined, insufficient co-ordination 
between the Wehrmacht services always remained a weakness in the strategic 
defence of the German sphere of power. Added to this were traditional resent- 
ments and jealousies, both big and small, which were never cleared away. It is 
possible that unnecessary friction could have been avoided by granting the ter- 
ritorial commander more extensive rights—as in the case of the ‘military com- 
mander in the Government-General’, who in the summer of 1940 succeeded 
the recalled Commander East and was essentially comparable to a military 
district commander—or by uniting territorial authority and military command 
in one person, as in the Balkans. 

The Commander West had to prepare for several contingencies, such as the 
occupation of residual France (Operation Attila, later Anton) in the event of 
North Africa defecting from Vichy. In February 1941 the Germans also con- 
sidered a possible landing on Corsica. But the main task of the Commander 
West and other responsible military agencies in western and northern Europe 
was defence against enemy landings: these were to be prevented, if possible, 
while still in the coastal forefield.’” Individual raids—such as the one against 
the Lofoten islands at the beginning of March 1941, when the British destroyed 
industrial plants and ships, taking back with them captured German service- 
men and members of the Nasjonal Samling, as well as refugees—were regarded 
by the occupying power as a loss of prestige and a painful demonstration of 
their own weakness. Hitler’s order to strengthen German defences in the 
north—he considered northern Norway to be particularly at risk'’”°—the 


"3 ObdH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IIa) No. 37150/40 g.Kdos., 26 Oct. 1940, betr. Oberbefehlshaber 
West [Commander West], BA-MA RW 36/7. 

™ OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 44166/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 1 Mar. 1941, betr. Einheitliche 
Befehlsfithrung bei Abwehrkampfhandlungen im Kistengebiet im Westen [Unified command in 
defensive operations in the western coastal area], BA-MA RW 4/v. 621. 

™® OKW No. 627/41 g.Kdos. WFSt/Abt. L (I Op/II Org), 3 May 1941, betr. Zusammenfassende 
Richtlinien fiir die Kampffithrung an den Ktisten [Comprehensive guidelines for the conduct of 
operations in coastal areas], BA-MA RH 2/v. 473. 

17 OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 00469/41 g.Kdos., 26 Mar. 1941, Operational directives for 
the defence of Norway, BA-MA, RW 4/v. 563. 
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massive increase in coastal artillery, and better deployment planning could 
hardly alter the fact that the troops available were simply not sufficient for an 
immediate repulse of enemy landing operations or for showing a presence in 
all parts of the country. At the end of 1941 ‘the defence of Norway [rested on] 
feet of clay’.!7” 

Apart from Norway, Hitler also felt concerned about the British Channel 
Islands. He believed that the British, in order to demonstrate increased activity 
to Moscow, might land on the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark, 
which they had lost to the Germans at the end of May 1940. In order to deny 
them this prestige success, which would inevitably also affect German coastal 
shipping, Hitler in mid-October 1941 instructed the Army High Command 
to speed up the previously ordered fortification of the Channel Islands and 
to evacuate sections of the population.'”* Hitler’s idea was an unassailable 
fortress, for ever to remain in German possession. 

The Commander West did not think a complete defence of the extensive 
coastlines feasible. He intended to throw back the enemy after their landing by 
a counter-attack'”® and to content himself with an intensified strengthening of 
the coastal defences so that they could withstand a full-scale battle. He also 
pleaded for the creation of mobile artillery reserves and, if weather conditions 
after the spring of 1942 made major British enterprises possible, for a ‘response 
reserve’ of six to seven armoured and mobile formations. Further transfers of 
forces to the army in the east, after the expiry of the winter months, were, in 
his view, no longer acceptable. 

In view of the still rather favourable prospects for the further conduct of the 
war, as Hitler saw them in early November 1941, the German forces appeared 
to be just about sufficient both for the continuation of operations in the east 
and for the protection of western and northern Europe, as well as the sup- 
pression of the insurrectionist movement in the Balkans.’®° Provision was 
made, however, for reinforcing the troops in the west to enable the occupation 
of the rest of France to be practicable at any time. Of the I9I divisions avail- 


7 Memorandum of Adm. Norway No. 295 AI g.Kdos. Chefs., 8 Jan. 1942, Norway’s military 
situation: Tasks and conclusions for the navy, BA-MA RW 7/127. 

"8 See the correspondence betwene OKW, OKH, and Cmdr. West, June 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 
522; General of Sappers and Fortifications with the army C.-in-C. No. 1013/41 g.Kdos., 18 Oct. 
1941, minute of the conference with the Fthrer on 18 Oct. 1941 about the continuous fortification 
of the British Channel Islands, BA-MA RW 4/v. 624; the Fithrer and Supreme Commander of the 
Wehrmacht/OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) No. 441760/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 20 Oct. 1941, Fortification 
and defence of the English Channel Islands (copy), ibid.; order OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt./GendPi 
u. Fest (LI) No. 1040/41 g.Kdos. to Cmdr. West, 3 Nov. 1941, betr. Standiger Ausbau der Kanalin- 
seln [Continuous fortification of the Channel Islands], ibid.; Skl Qu A I 1747/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 
20 Oct. 1941, betr. Besprechung im Fiihrerhauptquartier am 18.10 tiber Ausbau Kanalinseln 
[Conference at the Fuhhrer’s HQ on 18 Oct. concerning fortification of the Channel Islands], 
BA-MA RM 7/132. 

™® Letter Cmdr. West (Army Gp. D HQ)/Ia No. 301/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to OKH/ 
GenStdH/Op.Abt., 5 Nov. 1941, betr. Kiistenverteidigung (Coastal defence), BA-MA RH 2/v. 522. 

189 Letter OKW No. 1888/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. WFSt/Abt. L (I Op) to OKH/Op. Abt., 11 Nov. 
1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 578. 
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able, 109 were to be employed in the east, 6 in the Balkans, 9 in Norway, and 
42 in the west, allowing for a temporary exchange between exhausted eastern 
formations and fully combat-ready divisions from the sphere of the Comman- 
der West. In actual fact, he had to content himself, at the end of the year, with 
a mere 32 divisions in occupied France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

For the protection of northern and western Europe, in December 1941 the 
Wehrmacht High Command ordered the enhancement of the entire coastal 
defences into a ‘new West Wall’.'*! Norway was regarded as particularly threat- 
ened (‘the key to the basis of European defence’!*); next followed the Franco- 
Belgian coast, Holland, Denmark, and the German Bight. Serbia and Croatia 
were to be secured primarily by units of Germany’s allies, to release German 
forces for the east. The Wehrmacht High Command did not wish to leave more 
than two security divisions in Yugoslavia, mainly for the protection of the 
industrial regions, which were to be kept clear of Italian and Bulgarian 
troops.!°? 

For the protection of the northern and western European coasts, which he 
viewed as endangered ‘to the highest degree’ after the failure of the blitzkrieg 
against the Soviet Union, in March 1942 Hitler combined all individual orders 
into a fundamental directive,'** setting out the command prerogatives. The 
defence of the coastlines became the responsibility primarily of the comman- 
ders of the fighting forces in each area—the Commander West, the Comman- 
der of German Forces in Denmark, the Commander of Army Command 
Lapland, and the Wehrmacht Commander in the South-east. Responsibility for 
Norway, ‘Eastland’, and the Ukraine lay with the Wehrmacht commanders in 
the country concerned. The command prerogatives of the army authorities 
with regard to the commands of the navy and Luftwaffe, however, were not 
clear enough to avoid repeated uncertainties and overlaps. 

For the period up to the end of 1941 this organizational flaw might still have 
been acceptable. Strengthening of the defences in northern and western 
Europe had only just begun, and the reduced number of formations had not 
so far been put to serious test. Even so, the German leadership was beginning 
to realize that the numbers at its disposal were no longer sufficient to cover its 
military and civilian manpower needs. It could not avoid thinning out the 
occupation and fighting forces on the quiet fronts in favour of the eastern 
theatre of war. Although the security situation had also deteriorated in 


8) OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op.) No. 003022/41 g.Kdos., 14 Dec. 1941, betr. Kiistenverteidigung 
[Coastal defence], BA-MA RW 4/v. 563. Published with minor cuts in Piekalkiewicz, Invasion, 
25-6. 

18 OKW No. 00226/42 g.Kdos, WFSt/Op., 18 Jan. 1942, Operational directive for the defence 
of Norway, BA-MA RW 39/2. 

183 Teletype OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Op.) No. 442164/41 g.Kdos. Chefs. to Wehrmacht Cmdr. 
South-east, 15 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 563. 

184 The Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht/OKW/WFSt/Op. No. 001031/42 
g.Kdos., 23 Mar. 1942, Directive No. 40, Competence of commanders in coastal areas, Hitler’s War 
Directives. 
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northern and western Europe, it could not compare with that in the Balkans 
or the occupied Soviet territories, where considerable losses had already been 
sustained. Nevertheless, the work of the occupation regimes in the rest of 
the extra-German power-sphere was still continuing largely undisturbed. The 
focus of their work—to the extent that the difficulties of German warfare were 
increasing—now became the exploitation of the economic resources of the 
occupied territories. 


V. The Exploitation of the 
Occupied Territories 


It. THE ECONOMIC ‘NEW ORDER’ 


AMONG Hitler’s war aims, the enlargement of the German Reich, more par- 
ticularly the acquisition of additional ‘living-space’ in the east, was one of the 
top priorities.’ The future ‘Greater Germanic Empire’, whose core was to be 
the new Reich territory, was to be economically self-sufficient to such a degree 
that its economic relations with the rest of the world and its dependence on 
‘division of labour in the world” could be reduced to a minimum. In Hitler’s 
view the problem of space could not be solved by agreements on trade policy. 
But the German dictator had no more clear ideas on the economic structure 
of Germany’s new sphere of power than he had on the political and territorial 
‘reordering’ of the European continent. 

A suitable model for the new economic order existed in the concept of the 
Grofwirtschaftsraum, the ‘large-scale economic sphere’, of which one variant 
was orienated more towards partnership and another more in Germany’s 
favour. The idea had been formulated in Germany in the early 1930s, during 
the worldwide depression,’ and had been conceived as an alternative to 
economic liberalism. Allied with it was the intention, on the basis of a reorga- 
nized trade exchange, of achieving a maximum of autarky within an economic 
‘living-space’ specifically enlarged for this purpose. This need not necessarily 
be coextensive with the sphere of direct German rule as established by military 
expansion (itself not entirely planned in advance). It was to be based not so 
much on the Reich’s military might as on ‘the living force of the spiritual idea’, 
of ‘the nation’s unfolding’;* for propaganda purposes this concept postulated, 
as the objective of the ‘new economic order’, the highest economic and social 
well-being of the nations of identical or related race. Obligatory participation 
in the establishment of the ‘new order’ and acceptance of whatever role was 
assigned to it in the prescribed division of labour were expected of every state. 
The principle of geographical determination applied also in the economic area: 
continental Europe consisted of a number of countries which represented a 
natural unity and were indispensable to the establishment of a large-area 
economy, from western Europe through Germany to Scandinavia and to the 
Balkans, with all of these included.’ This European economic bloc was to have 


' See Freymond, Le III Reich, 91 ff.; Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.111.1(6). 
? Backe, Nahrungsfreiheit, 243. 

3 Germany and the Second World War, i. 170 ff. 

* Reithinger, ‘GroSraumwirtschaft’, 14. 

> Gravell, ‘Umlagerungen’, 68 ff.; Backe, Nahrungsfretheit, 244. 
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TABLE I.vV.1. Production by Continental Europe (% of consumption) 


Cellulose 165 Potatoes 100 Cow and calf 
hides 50 
Paper and cardboard 132 Bauxite 100 Lead ore 46 
Pit props 125 Rye 99 Manganese ore 36 
Potassium salt 121 Oats 98 Vegetable oils 36 
Pyrites 116 Round timber 98 Flax, hemp, jute 35 
Sawn timber III Barley 97 
Butter III Hard coal 97 Mineral oil 30 
Coke 97 Wool 28 
Cellulose, rayon, silk 109 Scrap 94 Copper ore 19 
Cement 1o9 Wheat 93 Oil cake 13 
Cheese 104 Sugar gI Nickel ore 13 
Eggs 104 Zinc ore 84 Phosphate 4 
Meat 101 Maize 83 Tin ore 3 
Iron ore 101 Tobacco 64 Cotton 2 


Sources: asn. 6. 


attached to it some colonies in Africa, possibly also in Asia, for the provision of 
those commodities which did not exist in the ‘greater economic area’. 

According to calculations by the Institute for Cyclical Research,° the supply 
situation of continental Europe (Europe except for Britain, Ireland, Turkey, 
and the USSR) after the yields of 1937 and 1938 still looked favourable in the 
event of a prolonged war. Admittedly, the loss of foodstuff imports from 
overseas would lead to a decline in the production of butter, cheese, eggs, and 
meat. This shortfall—30—50 per cent of pre-war consumption—could not be 
made good. What mattered most was an appreciable cutting down of con- 
sumption in the occupied territories through the introduction of rationing and 
an improvement of the overall situation through Soviet deliveries. 

The principle of a purposeful division of labour was to be a key element of 
the new order. The economies of regions with predominantly industrial pro- 
duction, agricultural production, or raw-material extraction were to be so 
attuned to each other that every single country would benefit and the greater 
economic area achieve self-sufficiency. Thus, in a future agrarian order 
Denmark and the Netherlands would be able to concentrate on the processing 
of produce, whereas the countries of south-eastern Europe, and after June 1941 
the newly conquered territories in the east, were earmarked as grain baskets.’ 


° OKW, WiRtiAmt/Stab Ib 5 No. 2036/40 g.Kdos., 1 Oct. 1940, War economy situation report 
No. 13, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308; see also the memoranda of the Institute for Cyclical Research 
on large-scale economics: (a) Die Selbstversorgungsméglichkeiten des mitteleuropdischen 
Wirtschaftsblocks mit Lebensmitteln [Self-sufficiency potential of the central European economic 
bloc with regard to foodstuffs], (6) Das Gewerbe im mitteleuropdischen Wirtschaftsraum [Trade 
and industry in the central European economic area], BA-MA RW 19, annexe I/1147. 

” Backe, Nahrungsfreiheit, 248; see also Volkmann, ‘NS-AuBenhandel’, 93. 
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With the military successes in the western campaign the idea of the greater 
economic area and of a large-scale economy seemed to have a good chance 
of realization. Lively planning began in the Reich as early as May 1940. Long- 
harboured ideas and hopes of government departments, scientists, industrial- 
ists, and military figures were revived or newly conceived—until they lost their 
topicality during the further development of the war, whose imminent conclu- 
sion was expected in the euphoria of the early summer of 1940. Until then the 
concept of a large economic area appeared to be not only a propaganda slogan 
but in fact a suitable model for the economic shaping of the sphere of German 
power and influence. With regard to its geographical extension and to the 
Reich’s dominant role, it could easily be adapted to Germany’s successful 
expansion by force of arms. Moreover, any requirements which did not fit even 
into this rather elastic framework might be justified by the vague concept of 
‘necessities of war’. 

As, however, scarcely any clear instructions could be obtained from Hitler, 
who showed no more than a limited interest in economic matters, planning was 
proceeding on an uncertain basis. On the other hand, this allowed a good deal 
of latitude to all kinds of plans, with the foreign ministry and the Four-year 
Plan authority competing for the decisive say in rather premature plans for the 
period after the war. 

On 24 May 1940 Ambassador Karl Ritter had called an interministerial con- 
ference at the foreign ministry to discuss issues of the European greater 
economic area.* An early result of these discussions was the proposals which 
Minister Carl Clodius of the economic policy department submitted to his 
minister on 30 May;° these were based on the premiss ‘that final victory has 
been won, and Britain therefore accepts all German conditions’. In his view 
Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Norway’’—regardless of whether they 
would be allowed to continue as independent states—would, along with the 
Reich, form a greater German economic area. Their inclusion by means of a 
customs and currency union was to ensure for the Reich access to the raw- 
material deposits of those countries. An African colonial empire, composed of 
Germany’s former possessions and the Belgian Congo, would close further 
gaps in the Reich’s raw-material supplies. The remaining requirements would 
be covered by trade exchanges with other European and extra-European coun- 
tries. The Reich would have such economic strength after the war that it would 
not only be able to act as a reliable business partner but also to enforce its own 
wishes in the form of long-term treaties. Clodius was willing to waive the 
seizure of enemy property without compensation. However, Britain and 


8 Freymond, Le III’ Reich, 103. 
° Minute of 30 May 1940, aspects of the economic shaping of peace, DGFP D ix, No. 3543 
Freymond, Le III° Reich, 103 ff. 
10 Clodius considered the inclusion of the ore-mines of Lorraine and northern France desir- 
able, but had doubts about the annexation of Denmark, whose large feeding-stuff requirements 
could not be met from the Greater German area. 
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France, the adversaries in the war, would have to agree to sell to the Reich their 
participations in Yugoslav copper and lead and in Romanian crude oil, and to 
replace German losses of merchant tonnage. 

The proposals submitted by Ritter himself went even further.'’ He believed 
that, in addition to Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Norway, the large-scale 
economic area should also include Denmark;’” the centre of the area should be 
Greater Germany along with the Protectorate and the Government-General. 
The nature of the inclusion of those countries would depend on future political 
decisions. Ritter believed an economic union to be desirable in some solid form; 
in the case of the Danubian countries—to him already part of Greater 
Germany—this seemed to him unnecessary. If it were possible also to bring the 
countries along the Baltic—Sweden, Finland, and the three Baltic States— 
under German economic influence, a large-scale area of above-average 
consumer and producer power would emerge, which would be more or less self- 
sufficient in supplying its approximately 200 million inhabitants with food- 
stuffs. Remaining requirements could be covered through trade exchanges with 
third countries and from an African colonial empire. At the conclusion of peace 
the Reich was to demand substantial deliveries of foodstuffs and raw materials 
for some three to five years, as well as the cession of French and British rights 
in key industries within the German large-scale economic area. 

Cession of economic rights to the Reich was also envisaged for France’s 
overseas possessions, primarily in North Africa.'? The future German colonial 
empire, however, was to extend further south, in a broad belt from the Atlantic 
to the Indian Ocean, and was to consist, according to the way the war ended, 
of French, Belgian, and British possessions. The navy’s dream was to girdle 
that empire with a multitude of bases both on the mainland and on favourably 
situated islands." 

The fact that the prospects of an early peace soon evaporated, and that the 
right moment for grand-scale solutions in the field of foreign relations was not 
yet in sight, strengthened GGring’s position. His economic departments had 
dispatched their representatives to all the occupation administrations, and 
these were now developing plans which, by exploiting military force and occu- 
pation rights, were readily realizable without too much regard for diplomatic 
proprieties. While Ritter soon foundered with his endeavours to negotiate a 
German—Danish economic union by diplomatic means, GG6ring had been fur- 


1! Minute of 1 June 1940, DGFP D ix, No. 367; Freymond, Le III’ Reich, 105 ff. 

12 An extensive economic amalgamation of these countries with the Reich was also advocated 
in a minute of the Reich chancellery, 9 July 1940, betr. Aufbau der deutschen Wirtschaft [Struc- 
ture of the German economy], published in Freymond, Le III’ Reich, 219-20. 

3 Kum’a N’dumbe III, ‘Buts de guerre’, 44. 

‘4 An idea of the plans then considered is conveyed in Harald Bielfeld’s memorandum of 6 Nov. 
1940, Die territoriale Kolonialforderung an Frankreich im Rahmen der Gesamtforderung [The 
claim for colonial territories from France within the framework of the overall claim], published in 
DGFP D xi/1, No. 298, and in the memorandum of the Naval War Staff of 3 June 1940 (copy), Nbg. 
Doc. C-041, IMT xxxiv. 240 ff.; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, iii. 106 ff.; Germany and the Second World 
War, iii. 278 ff. 
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nished with the right to issue directives to most occupation administrations 
and was able to treat the subjected states ‘virtually like parts of Germany’.’° He 
was also determined not to let the regulation of economic matters out of his 
hands when peace treaties were due to be concluded. On his instructions, Min- 
isterialdirigent Gustav Schlotterer, head of the new department for ‘Prepara- 
tion and Order’ (Vorbereitung und Ordnung: VO) in the Reich ministry for 
economic affairs, seized control of all further planning; on 22 June 1941 Goring 
officially entrusted Reich minister for economic affairs Walther Funk with the 
preparations for the economic reordering of the German sphere of power.'® 
Ribbentrop risked a bitter exchange of letters with his rival, but G6ring was not 
prepared to hand over the planning of the peace, which quite soon ceased to 
be a topical issue. 

The aims of the economic departments did not greatly differ from the ideas 
considered in the foreign ministry. The concepts which Schlotterer had agreed 
with industrial circles, accepted by Funk and, in mid-August, approved by 
Goring,"’ also envisaged a large-scale economic area in which German struc- 
tures and methods were to be introduced. Unlike the planners in the foreign 
ministry, however, Schlotterer wasted no time speculating about the extent of 
the economic area to be created, especially as no decision was as yet available 
on that point. What mattered to him was the speedy reorientation of the 
economies within the German sphere of power to Germany’s requirements. 
The objective was a large-scale economic area, self-sufficient with regard to 
vital production and controlled by the Germans; in addition to the Reich 
this was, initially, to comprise Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Belgium, 
Holland, Luxemburg, the Protectorate, Slovakia, the Government-General, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Romania, and Bulgaria. In certain circumstances 
Switzerland and Greece could be included also.'® At times of international 
tension or war this economic area was to ensure the Reich’s supplies of raw 


5 Minute of the head of the economic-policy department in the foreign ministry, 7 June 1940, 
Zustandigkeit fiir die auswartigen Wirtschaftsbeziehungen in den besetzten Gebieten [Responsi- 
bility for foreign economic relations in the occupied territories], DGFP D ix, No. 399. 

1° Freymond, ‘Aspects’, 6; id., Le III’ Reich, 108 ff.; Jackel, Frankreich, 52 ff. 

17 Minutes of the meeting at the Reich ministry for economic affairs under Funk’s chairman- 
ship, 22 July 1940, Freymond, Le III’ Reich, 221 ff.; Schlotterer’s exposé, 23 July 1940, ibid. 232 ff.; 
GGring’s letter to Funk, 17 Aug. 1940, ibid. 245-6. 

‘8 Report of the Reich minister for economic affairs/Abt. Bergbau II Bg 8524/40 on the 30 July 
1940 conference on preparations for peace negotiations and the economic structure of the German 
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(Reich ministry for economic affairs) with a plan for separate economic zones (Germany and the 
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of finance: Erster entwurf zu den Vorarbeiten uber die wirtschaftliche Neugestaltung Europas, 
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Europe], BA R 2/230. From the German point of view he assumed the existence of four supply 
zones: a central European economic area (Greater Germany with the Protectorate, Slovakia, and 
the Government-General), a continental European large-scale area (excepting only the Soviet 
Union), a supplementary colonial area (Africa, Middle East), and the rest of the economic regions 
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materials and foodstuffs at steady prices. Germany’s economy was to expand 
through buying itself into foreign banks and enterprises and squeezing out 
foreign capital, unless indeed there was a chance of outright acquisition or of 
the foundation of new firms. German or pro-German management staff were 
to take over key positions in the national economies dependent on the Reich. 
A central clearing authority in Berlin was to regulate the financial imple- 
mentation of economic relations in the large-scale area and align them with 
German requirements. 

Similar proposals were submitted to the Reich ministry for economic affairs, 
either upon request or unsolicited, from private quarters: from Werner Deitz’s 
semi-official Society for European Economic Planning and Large-area Eco- 
nomics, and from German business firms and associations. Ever since the 
German sphere of domination had begun to expand they had staked out, and 
sometimes accomplished, their interests in the annexed and occupied territo- 
ries; now they were coming up with new plans in order to secure additional 
productive capacities, markets, or better raw-material supplies, to reacquire 
former property, or to eliminate competitors. The idea of a German-led large- 
scale economic area, which in the summer of 1940 no one doubted would 
soon come about, was entirely in line with their hopes. Thus, the Rhineland- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate asked the Reich minister for economic affairs for 
the entire western European coal industry to be attached to it, or, if some of 
the coalfields remained outside the German economic frontiers, for the subor- 
dination of the national syndicates to the Essen cartel.'? Opinions differed on 
the methods to be applied—especially on the extent of central direction on the 
one hand and the degree of autonomy to be left to the various regions on the 
other. 

To the public, Funk initially played down the significance of these plans.” 
While the concept of a ‘European large-area economy’ contained much that 
was correct, it was only the most popular of a number of slogans under dis- 
cussion. The minister for economic affairs pointed to the still unresolved war 
situation, which did not yet allow finalization of plans for a large area, and 
avoided any remarks which might cause nervousness in the countries affected 
by Germany’s reorganizing intentions. No mention was made, for that reason, 
of a penetration of the German sphere of power by German capital or staff. 
Funk merely suggested, using cautious language, that the new European 
economic order would have to emerge organically. It would be characterized 
not by an ‘uncontrolled interplay of forces’, but by the introduction of well- 
tested German economic methods. Its prime goal (though this was not 
admitted) was the advantage which the leading German power intended to 
derive from the ‘new order’. Whether the junior partners, such as Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, and Denmark, would be interested at all in such links with 


1° Letter from the Rhineland-Westphalian Coal Syndicate to Reich Minister for Economic 
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the Reich—industrialists from the ‘Germanic’ countries would even be allowed 
to do business in the Reich—was a matter of irrelevance to Berlin. Being 
occupied territories, they found it difficult to oppose German measures, and 
these became increasingly ruthless as Germany’s economic difficulties grew 
with the prolongation of the war. 

In eastern Europe, where, in line with the graduated political and racial 
assessment of the populations, colonial practices were already in use in some 
regions, along with the incipient destruction of existing structures,”' the 
Germans were even less interested in local consent. After the attack on the 
Soviet Union the ‘thinly populated east’ was officially included in the ‘living- 
space’ programme and in the National Socialist economic ‘new order’.”’ Hitler 
viewed these ‘eastern colonies’ as an area whose ‘well-nigh inexhaustible’ 
mineral resources and raw materials could make the Reich largely independent 
of overseas imports.”’ Following their deindustrialization, these territories were 
to serve as a market for the products of western European, primarily German, 
industry. 

Even where ideologically motivated interference was largely avoided, such as 
in Belgium’s economy,” the propaganda promises of colossal ‘opportunities 
for everyone’ and the ‘beginning of undreamt-of economic prosperity’ con- 
trasted all too obviously with everyday reality.”” Even though some sections of 
the population, such as the workers or the industrialists,”° may at times have 
been satisfied with certain measures of the occupying power, by the end of 
1941 what was hailed as the ‘new order’ represented a huge step backwards 
compared with pre-war conditions. Except in a few cases, the economic new 
order under wartime conditions was synonymous with privation, starvation, 
and incipient pauperization. Under the cloak of a seemingly sensible idea 
German hegemony was to be consolidated in the economic sphere as else- 
where. As for the seizure of the resources of the conquered countries, some- 
thing which, given the unfavourable course of the war, become increasingly 
necessary for the Reich, contractual agreements and juridical justifications 
were increasingly replaced by reference to the ‘necessities of the war’, as 
defined by the Germans alone. The Reich assumed the right, ‘as the power 
reordering Europe . . . to provide instructions and organizational assistance’. 
The individual countries were to earn ‘the basis of their livelihood and the 
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justification of their existence’ by their own work.*’ The economies of the 
various countries were ordered, ‘on the principles of a fair European equaliza- 
tion of burdens’, to make a contribution to the war. The native authorities had 
no say as to its magnitude; with only insignificant German counter-perfor- 
mances (if any), that contribution represented a substantial drain for the 
occupied territories. In actual fact, ideas of a new order were increasingly aban- 
doned in favour of a more or less systematical exploitation of the various 
national economies, the immediate benefit for Germany’s war economy being 
the prime consideration. 


2. PILLAGE AND METHODICAL EXPLOITATION 


Exploitation of the occupied territories was invariably one of the principal 
tasks assigned to the occupation administrations. As the war progressed and 
Germany’s economic problems increased, it gained ever greater importance. 
How indispensable the contribution of the occupied territories had in fact 
become to Germany’s war effort was revealed after the Wehrmacht’s enforced 
withdrawal from a large part of its sphere of power in the course of 1944. 

In the view of a committee which, since the summer of 1940, had been 
preparing proposals for an extension of the international law of war, such a 
practice was as legitimate as the war against seaborne supplies or the employ- 
ment of air forces against economic targets. ‘A remaining crucial question is 
the extent to which the economy of the occupied territories should be 
respected and preserved as an entity, reconstructed, destroyed, or sucked 
dry.’ 

This had long ceased to be a question in practice. The German seizure of 
foreign resources was concealed, whenever this seemed appropriate, behind 
the concept of the large-area economy—interpreted solely to the German 
advantage—or else, once that concept had lost its propaganda value, behind 
the threadbare argument of every European country’s duty to make a contri- 
bution to the continent’s defence against Bolshevism. In actual fact, the 
German intentions would have been revealed even if the war had not gone 
against their programme. Hitler’s plans had from the outset been determined 
in part by economic considerations, and economic gain had always been an 
objective of the German campaigns; indeed, it was the object of special atten- 
tion by numerous agencies of the war economy staff—later the War Economy 
and Armaments (WiRt) Department in the Wehrmacht High Command—as 
well as of civilian departments. The Wehrmacht and the occupation adminis- 
tration had no intention of confining themselves to the seizure of military 


27 Military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, Abschlu&bericht 
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booty, to which the victor was entitled under the law of war. Economic policy 
in the occupied territories also aimed at establishing the Reich’s economic 
hegemony over the conquered countries and consolidating it to such an extent 
that it would endure beyond the war. This type of penetration and integration 
was pursued furthest in the territories annexed de jure or de facto, while in the 
remaining occupied territories more radical or cautious methods were applied 
according to the political and racial assessment of the populations by the 
National Socialists. Scruples rarely prevailed, and the definition of booty was 
made extremely flexible, according to the requirements of the Reich at any one 
time. At the top of all considerations was Germany’s advantage. Even before 
the war took an unfavourable turn for the Reich towards the end of 1941, 
the occupation authorities were faced with the dilemma of whether—in the 
metaphor most frequently used—the cow should be slaughtered at once or 
milked over a more prolonged period and therefore kept fed in the meantime.” 
They inclined, often in contrast to the relevant authorities in the Reich, 
towards the second method, in order not to endanger internal calm without 
due cause, and to extract even more advantage from their territory in the long 
term. 

Initially the Germans practised restraint in the Protectorate, which, because 
of the captured military material and its supplies, foreign currency, industry, 
mineral deposits, and agricultural surpluses, was viewed as constituting ‘a 
colossal increment in our strength’.*” Outwardly the Protectorate retained 
some economic autonomy, which at first allowed it to conduct a limited foreign 
trade, earn foreign currency, and authorize the repatriation of Czechoslovak 
assets abroad. Until 1 October 1940 the native government, with the support 
of the Reich protector, succeeded in delaying the customs union between the 
two countries already decided upon in Berlin; not until May 1942 did Goring 
obtain the right to issue directives, a right previously granted him with regard 
to other occupation administrations. Investments were made by the occupying 
power, production was increased, and economic activity gradually so organ- 
ized that its guidance and supervision could be managed with a relatively 
small number of German personnel. Simultaneously, as also in the adminis- 
trative sector, authoritarian structures were created, existing organizations 
adapted to German requirements, new associations established, and key posi- 
tions filled with members of the occupying power or with persons enjoying its 
confidence; and big industry and the major banks were brought under German 
influence. 

German economic policy in the Government-General, on the other hand, 
reflected the indecision which initially existed among the leadership and the 
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Reich’s central authorities with regard to the future treatment of Poland’s 
‘residual territory’. Until December 1939 there was Hitler’s and Gédring’s 
directive that the country’s economy was to be eliminated:*’ it was to be throt- 
tled back to a minimum, so that it was just able to keep the Poles alive. State 
property was confiscated and a start was made on the removal of any usable 
means of production and stocks. It is thought that during the first few months 
of ‘collecting booty’”” goods to the value of over RM1,000m. had been taken to 
the Reich; these included 2,400 machine tools and a quantity of scrap which, 
by 30 September 1940, amounted to 230,000t. 

Although the territory was earmarked for deindustrialization, early on rea- 
sonable representatives of the occupying power, particularly the armaments 
departments of the Wehrmacht High Command, demanded that, for the sake 
of stepping up German war production,*’ the remaining enterprises should be 
allowed to continue working, at least for the duration of the war. Frank, too, 
had come round to that opinion. He convinced Hitler and Gé6ring of the 
advantages of a systematic utilization of his domain, and on 8 January 1940 
achieved the establishment of an ‘agency for the Four-year Plan’ under Major- 
General Robert Bthrmann, who was subordinated to him as the ‘general 
plenipotentiary for the Four-year Plan in the Government-General of Poland’ 
and who was charged with replacing the ‘destruction phase’ by a ‘construction 
phase’.** In this function he was relieved, on 1 August 1940, by an ‘economic 
council’, which endeavoured to cover the necessary imports of bread grain, 
machinery, coal, chemicals, and industrial products at least partially by deliv- 
eries of foodstuffs, raw materials (ores, timber, petroleum), scrap, fodder grain, 
and other goods. Between 1940 and 1941 the value of transferred manufactur- 
ing orders multiplied, and German firms established branch enterprises in the 
Government-General, which had a sufficiency of manpower and was less 
threatened by air attacks. By 1941, however, insufficient supplies of coal and 
stocks, as well as a shortage of transport, led to short-time working and pro- 
duction closures. 

Some of the regulatory and guidance work was done for the Government- 
General’s administration by an economic self-management body; altogether, 
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limited co-operation with the population had proved indispensable. This, 
however, in no way suited the programme of Nazi ideologists, and pragmatic 
considerations had to take second place, both at this time and during the next 
few years, to ideologically motivated if economically nonsensical measures. 

Economic policy vis-a-vis Denmark was similar to the line followed earlier 
in the Protectorate and simultaneously being followed in Norway. The 
Germans were primarily interested in having specific industries (naval engi- 
neering, chemicals, shipyards, armaments enterprises) work for them and in 
diverting the exports of this country of agricultural surplus to the Reich.” They 
did not overlook the difficulties which would arise for the Danish economy 
from the British blockade of the German sphere of power, and attached 
importance to the undisturbed continuation of work in the country, which, like 
Norway, would in future ‘be wholly a burden on the continental economic 
area’.*° The Reich plenipotentiary recommended that a start be made on 
including the country within the large-scale economic area.*’ However, the 
attempt to persuade the Danish government in favour of economic union with 
the Reich was unsuccessful. The Germans dismissed the idea of taking booty 
on a grand scale and placed their hopes in profitable economic relations on 
the basis of existing trade agreements. The flow of goods—the most im- 
portant being meat, butter, and fish**—was predominantly in the direction of 
Germany, which got Denmark to pre-finance a portion of its purchases by 
means of credits and clearing advances. German deliveries consisted mainly of 
coal; the Reich, however, demanded the provision of Danish manpower in 
northern Germany, where the Danes were to free German workers for the 
mining industry.*” 

After a year Denmark was receiving 75 per cent of its imports from the 
Reich, which took up 90 per cent of Danish exports.*° This did not call for any 
interference in ownership conditions or in economic organizations—such 
action would not have been in line with the special status Denmark occupied 
in German eyes. Denmark’s readiness for economic co-operation and its 
willing adaptation to German economic organization filled the Germans with 
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confidence that ‘time is working in Denmark for the idea of the greater 
European area’. 

In Norway, after the resistance offered by its armed forces, such restraint did 
not seem necessary. Even so, the Germans had decided on a lenient treatment 
of the population and the economy of the country, which was to be absorbed 
in the political and economic ‘new order’ planned by the Reich.*! The German 
troops stationed in Norway were enjoined to practise moderation in their 
demands. Plans for a German—Norwegian customs union were postponed 
after the Danes had evaded a similar attempt to incorporate them. Here, too, 
the Germans hoped to receive Norwegian goods at the pre-war volume in 
exchange for German deliveries, which, except for coal, were insignificant.” 

In point of fact, the trade balance at the end of 1940 even showed a German 
surplus,’ although the Reich supplied only 568,230t. of coal, barely half the 
agreed amount, as well as raw materials and feedstock, cement, foodstuffs, 
alcohol, and tobacco. From Norway it received fish, cellulose, timber, metals, 
hides, and armament items. 

In Norway the Germans were interested most in iron-ore mining, smelting- 
plants, chemicals (explosives, nitrogen), shipyards, and the armaments 
industry. Above all, they saw an opportunity for alleviating the difficulties in 
German aluminium supplies through the stocks existing in Norway and 
through the hydro-electric power available. Before the end of April 1940 
Goring for this purpose dispatched to Norway not only Colonel Braumiller of 
the air ministry but also Heinrich Koppenberg, general manager of the Junkers 
works, who organized the transport of the aluminium to Germany, assumed 
direction of the Norwegian aluminium industry, and in the autumn of the same 
year was entrusted with its further development. He benefited from the cir- 
cumstance that three-quarters of the industry’s capital was in foreign, pre- 
dominantly enemy, ownership and that he was appointed trustee. The fact that 
the required bauxite had first to be obtained and then shipped to Norway did 
not seem to discourage the planners.** They arranged for the establishment of 
a ‘Nordische Aluminium AG’ in Berlin, later renamed Hansa Leichtmetall AG, 
in whose daughter company, AS Nordag, as well as in German—Norwegian 
joint ventures, more than RM20om. was invested over a short period.” The 
occupying power also endeavoured to achieve a greater exploitation of the 
amply available water power. As early as August 1940 an ‘association for 
the development of Norway’s electric power’ was founded with the participa- 
tion of the Rheinisch-Wetsfalische Elektrizitatswerke (RWE),”° with Terboven 


“| Milward, Fascist Economy in Norway, 67-8. 

” Memo OKW/WEAIL IV, 26 Feb. 1940, with annexes, Political and administrative measures 
for an occupation of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, Bilag til Beretning, xii, Nos. 13-15. 

® In trade exchanges with Germany between Apr. and Dec. 1940 Norwegian imports 
accounted for Kr298m. and exports for Kr249.7m., with the high German prices affecting those 
figures: Loock, Quisling, 465-6. 

* Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 187. 

® Loock, Quisling, 477-8. 

4° Rich, War Aims, ii. 137; Loock, Quisling, 468 ff. 
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himself assuming the chairmanship. Transmission of electricity to Germany, 
however, was out of the question for the time being, if only for technical 
reasons. 

Purchase, joint ventures with German majority capital, and expansion or 
suspension of production were the usual methods for establishing German 
economic hegemony over the occupied territories. The fact that all plans and 
investments ultimately proved failures was due to the course of the war, 
unforeseen by the economic experts, to the economic difficulties in which the 
occupied territories found themselves even more than the Reich itself, and also 
to German economic and occupation policy. The reduction in imports to an 
inadequate level, the claims of the occupying power, and the heavy demands 
which the Wehrmacht made on the country in connection with its huge con- 
struction programme led to the danger of Norway’s economic collapse by the 
autumn of 1940.*’ By the spring of 1941 factories had to be shut down for lack 
of coal and raw materials, and workers had to be laid off. 

All the countries in the German sphere of power were afflicted by such con- 
sequences of war and occupation to a greater or lesser degree. With regard to 
the states of western Europe, the quartermaster-general of the army had sug- 
gested that they ‘should not be treated one-sidedly from the point of view of 
exploitation’.** Although this passage was deleted from the draft order for the 
day of the attack, Hitler conceded a preferential position at least to the Nether- 
lands. As late as the autumn of 1941 he declined to put that country on the 
same basis as the other western territories,” and the relevant departments in 
the Reich regarded the country as the object of a long-term German economic 
policy,’ aimed at a close association of Holland with the Reich and its ‘new 
order’. 

Less consideration was shown to Belgium, and France could expect less 
lenient treatment still for her economy. France, already diminished by the loss 
of Alsace and Lorraine, was not originally earmarked for inclusion in the 
German large-scale economic area, and the military administration initially 
saw its main task as ‘to squeeze the maximum out of the conquered country’.*? 
In the office of the military commander in Brussels it was assumed that France 
was primarily to be exploited and only gradually enabled to satisfy the vital 
needs of her population.” Reconstruction was to be encouraged only to the 


*” Limits of performance of the Norwegian economy, as of Oct. 1940, BA R 2/355. 

48 Memo from the quartermaster-general’s staff on content and form of an administration in 
the occupied territories of Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland, 30 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 4/v. 581; 
the draft of the decree on the administration of the occupied territories of France, Luxemburg, 
Belgium, and Holland is in BA-MA RW 4/v. 738. 

* Report of foreign ministry representative Bene to the foreign ministry, I Oct. 1941, on a visit 
of the Reich commissioner . . . on 26 Sept. 1941 to the Fithrer, PA, Burro St.S.: Niederlande. 

°° ‘Freymond, Le II’ Reich, 179 ff.; Hirschfeld, Fremdherrschaft und Kollaboration, 23. 

>! Situation report of the head of military administration in France/Kdo.Stab for Sept. 1940, p. 
6, BA-MA RW 35/4; see also the minute of 21 Sept. 1940: conference at FM Keitel’s office on 20 
Sept. 1940, Nbg. Doc. EC-409, IMT xxxvi. 480-1. 

>? Minute, 30 Sept. 1940, Differences between Belgium and northern France on the one hand 
and the rest of France on the other, BA-MA RW 36/68. 
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extent ‘necessary for the attainment of German military, political, and 
economic objectives’.” 

After the occupation of parts of western Europe, where substantial capac- 
ities, resources, and the affluence of the population promised exceptional 
benefits given a systematic utilization by the occupying power, it became clear 
that the Germans had learnt some lessons and developed a routine for exploit- 
ing their military success in the field of the economy. Occupation nearly always 
began with a more or less systematic collection of booty, and with a phase of 
pillage. In addition to war booty, i.e. the property of the enemy’s armed forces, 
the Germans laid claim to the reserves of raw materials which many countries 
had stockpiled against periods of need.** According to the form of ownership— 
state or private—they were seized without compensation or bought up. In their 
own interest the Germans always tended towards a very generous interpreta- 
tion of the concept of booty, and in cases of doubt defined for themselves the 
rules on what was and was not admissible under international law. In the later 
years of occupation juridical considerations ceased to play any part, even in the 
more favourably treated states of northern and western Europe. Private 
property, however, unless it happened to belong to ‘enemies of the Reich’, was 
normally still respected. Nevertheless, if it might serve military purposes in the 
broadest sense, it could, in the German view, be confiscated by the occupying 
power. After the conclusion of peace it was to be returned or paid for. ‘In 
practice, in the Wehrmacht High Command?’s equivocal formulation, ‘the 
outcome of the war [would] decide the question of compensation.” The 
troops were meanwhile permitted to demand produce and services from 
inhabitants or municipalities. These were to be paid for in cash or accepted 
against written receipts. 

While, in the western campaign, the ordnance staffs and economic squads of 
the war economy and armaments department were collecting the military 
booty behind the lines,”° the Reich ministry for economic affairs instructed a 


* Head of military administration in France/Kdo.Stab Ia, 11 July 1940, Co-operation in the 
service of the military government, BA-MA RH 20-16/679. In the spring of 1941 Goebbels saw a 
‘report with figures on what we extracted from France after her capitulation . . . It was a hefty gulp 
from the bottle’: Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv. 522 (2 Mar. 1941). 

>4 Military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, Final report ‘Manufactur- 
ing’, p. 1, BA-MA RW 36/260. 

»° OKW No. 9517.39 Ausl. VI, 9 Nov. 1939, Ba-MA RW 4/v. 146. 

°° By 1 Aug. 1940 854,882 rifles, 36,044 pistols, 39,389 machine-guns, 2,240 anti-tank guns, 740 
mortars, 5,275 artillery pieces, 568m. rounds of infantry ammunition, 4,793 trucks, as well as 462 
light, 169 medium, and 49 heavy tanks and 467 other armoured vehicles, had been taken over in 
Dutch, Belgian, and (by then only partially recorded) French booty. Further items of equipment, 
foodstuffs, and animal feed filled over 14,300 railway wagons. From the Netherlands alone 13,000 
horses were transported to Germany as booty, and a further 21,000 horses, 6,000 staff cars, 8,000 
trucks, and 1,000 buses paid for. 

Much of the captured equipment was reusable. Added to it were 672,000t. of motor-fuel and 
191,000t. of heating oil. Some of that, however, was instantly lost in British air raids. 
OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I M’) No. 3211/40 g., 28 Aug. 1940, Compilation of booty taken in the west 
up to 1 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 422; Jong, Het Koninkrik, iv/1. 370. 
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number of German firms to send representatives to the occupied territories to 
search for and purchase raw materials and semi-finished and finished goods of 
military importance.”’ The commander-in-chief of the army had already given 
orders for their confiscation, thereby laying the foundation for their systematic 
recording and rationing. Despite the usual overlapping of competences, all 
agencies concerned were agreed that it was vital for the maximum amount of 
goods in short supply to be made available to the poorly stocked German 
war economy. At the beginning of July 1940, therefore, Major-General Robert 
Buhrmann was appointed ‘inspector for the registration and use of raw mate- 
rials in Belgium and France’;** after his death in October he was succeeded by 
Luftwaffe General Walter Witting. Captain Hans Schu, who had ‘done excel- 
lent work’ in occupied Poland, was responsible, together with a special staff, 
for the collection of scrap. By 21 September 1940 he supplied industry in 
the Reich with 124,331 t. of scrap and 5,242t. of used metal from the western 
territories.” 

Exact figures for the removal of seized or acquired goods were not known 
even to the German occupation authorities. Data on quantities and value are 
therefore largely estimates. Even so, they convey an idea of the approximate 
amounts (presumably even greater than the figures show) transferred to the 
German war economy, from Belgium mainly with the aid of the Allgemeine 
Warenverkehr GmbH and from other countries by the Wirtschaftliche 
Forschungsgesellschaft (Wifo) and its daughter company founded in the 
spring of 1941, the Berliner Rohstoffhandelsgesellschaft mbH (Roges). 

In the Netherlands the Germans had decided to allow the native industry to 
retain stocks—albeit reduced to the German level—and to purchase the 
surplus. A Dutch credit of f50m. facilitated the acquisition of goods in short 
supply in the Reich, such as 68,000t. of edible fats and oils, 6,000t. of cocoa, 
11,000t. of rice, 15,000t. of coffee, and 12,000t. of tobacco—which was still no 
more than half of the quantities available in the Netherlands.® Proportions 


°’ The Reich minister for economic affairs/II L 2592/40, 15 June 1940, on a directive on the 
seizure of raw materials, semi-finished, and finished goods in the Belgian territory occupied by 
German troops, BA R 7/839. Similar orders were issued for Holland on 22 June and for France on 
7 Aug. 1940 (ibid.); letter from the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef 
to the Reich ministry for economic affairs, 12 July 1940, Discovery, seizure, and employment of 
industrial economic assets of importance to the war in Belgium and northern France (copy), BA- 
MAWi/IF 5.3690. 

°8 Circular of the Reich Marshal . . ./Delegate for the Four-year Plan V.P. 11045/1., 2 July 1040, 
BA R 43 II/609. 

»° Letter OKW/WiRtAmt/Ro Im No. 4068/40 to OKH/Gen Qu, 13 June 1940, Scrap collection 
in Belgium and northern France, BA-MA RW 10/174; weekly report of the delegate for scrap and 
old metal collection in the entire occupied western territories for the period 15-21 Sept. 1940, BA- 
MA RW 36/230. 

°° Minute of Ministerprasident FM Goring/Delegate for the Four-year Plan, 1 July 1940, of a 
conference on 1 July 1940 under the chairmanship of St. Sec. Erich Neumann, PA, HaPol. Iia: 
Niederlande, vol. i, Handelsbeziehungen zu Deutschland [Trade relations with Germany]; Jong, 
Het Koninkryk, iv/1. 368. 

1 Jong, Het Koninkrijk, iv/1. 369. 
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were similar for industrial raw materials, where the Reich appropriated, among 
other items, 1,800t. of tin, 150t. of aluminium, 60,000t. of scrap, 3,000t. of 
rubber, 55,000t. of aviation fuel, 100,o00t. of motor fuel, 11,000t. of lubri- 
cating oil, just over 5,000t. of cotton, 6,000t. of wool, and 400,000 hides. At 
least there was, generally speaking, no removal of semi-finished and finished 
products, or of machine tools urgently needed in the Reich—in contrast to 
France, which initially was subjected to more pillage than anywhere else.” 
However, the Netherlands suffered the same systematic exploitation of 
resources and capacities as the other occupied western territories. 

After Belgium, the Wehrmacht High Command issued instructions a few 
months later to the effect that, in France too, in order to ensure law and order 
and preserve the country’s economic capacity, the right to booty was no longer 
to be fully applied.® Even so, with the exception of copper, the yield obtained 
from western Europe, especially France, resulted in a temporary elimination of 
the industrial bottlenecks in German raw-material supplies. In addition, some 
2m. t. of petroleum had fallen into the hands of the Germans, and the Reich 
railways ‘borrowed’ some 4,260 engines and 140,000 goods wagons—about half 
the Dutch, Belgian, and French rolling-stock.™ 


TABLE I.vV.2. Removal of Raw Materials from the Occupied Part of France 


Non-ferrous metals 213,162t Hides, skins, leather 16,538t 
Non-ferrous scrap 40,651 t Textile raw materials 36,466t 
Tron and steel 107,841 t Stones and earths 10,543 t 
Chemical raw materials, rubber 19,694t Timber 175429t 
Industrial oils and fats 16,445 t Scrap (exc. Org. Schu) 51,302t 
Turpentine oil 11,043 t Scrap (Org. Schu) Q12,761t 
Colophonium 45,486t 


Source: BA-MA RW 24/19. 


After the period of looting, a systematic management of the economy by the 
occupying power was to result in the greatest possible production of goods in 
the occupied countries. In addition, special drives of the kind also required 
within Germany served to mobilize of the last reserves. In 1941, when the 
church bells in the Reich had to be sacrificed for the recovery of urgently 
needed copper and tin, the occupation administrations were to impose the 
same sacrifice upon their territories. The military administration in Brussels 


° See Winkel, ‘Ausbeutung’, 360. 

° OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (IVd) No. 0806/40 g—AWA/W'V (VII) 3 h/8480/40, 29 Nov. 1940, Booty 
and confiscation in occupied France with the exception of Alsace and Lorraine, BA-MA RW 4/v. 
146. 

°* Results of Four-year Plan operation: a short report as of the spring of 1942, p. 81, BA R 26 
1/18. 

© OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab Ib 5 No. 341/41 g.Kdos., 10 Feb. 1941, War-economy situation report 
No. 17, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 
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succeeded in delaying this task, and in France the government saved the bells 
of its country by undertaking to supply an equal quantity from its reserves of 
copper. 

Otherwise the German authorities scarcely overlooked any opportunity for 
extracting the last existing stocks of items in short supply. Towards the end 
of 1940 metal-collection initiatives were launched in the western territories, 
accompanied by threats of fines and custodial penalties, in order to seize 
valuable raw materials, albeit in small quantities, from private ownership. In 
this manner a further 9,500t. were squeezed out of Belgium, 2,700t. from the 
Netherlands, and 10,o00t. from occupied France. Further measures, such 
as the introduction of a ‘metal tax’ and the mandatory surrender of rubber 
tyres, revealed the economic difficulties of the occupying power to the local 
inhabitants. 

Next to raw materials, the Reich set its sights on gold and foreign currency. 
In addition to the acquisition of all accessible state reserves, the occupying 
power made the reporting and registration of foreign currency obligatory, 
ensured strict controls at the external frontiers, and even had safe-deposit 
boxes in banks opened by currency supervision squads sent to all territories. A 
ban on the working of precious metals and an obligation to offer them for sale 
enabled the Germans to purchase privately owned money, foreign currency, 
etc. for the Reich. By the end of 1941 the Reichsbank thus received precious 
metals and foreign currencies to a value of RM20.5m. from Belgium and 
RM35m. from France; from the Netherlands it had received RM10om. as early 
as May of that year. This drive also included enemy property, the value being 
always credited to a blocked account. 

The military administration in Brussels soon came to doubt whether the 
removal of as much booty as possible represented the optimal economic uti- 
lization of a territory. Given the growing requirements of the German war 
economy, this view was not even wholly disputed by the central authorities in 
Berlin with regard to the occupied territories of Poland and the Soviet Union. 
Removal of all raw materials resulted in increased unemployment and hence in 
a greater threat to law and order. It also meant that more supply transports 
were needed for the occupation troops, which made an already difficult 
transport situation even more precarious. There was therefore a multitude of 
reasons why a radical, but unrepeatable, satisfaction of German needs from the 
occupied territories should be replaced by the systematic utilization of their 
economies. Only thus could the Germans—if they so wished—discharge the 
duties of an occupying power and, more important to them, achieve the 
urgently needed production increase in their war industry by way of regular 
supplies from the conquered countries. This entailed the creation of struc- 
tures orientated to German requirements, structures which enabled the occu- 
pation administrations to direct and supervise the native economy and 


°° Overall report on activity in the principal industrial sectors from the start of operations until 
31 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RW 36/179. 
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administration, and which simultaneously served the overall objective of 
German occupation policy—the establishment of German hegemony in the 
economic sphere as in others. 

The fact that many measures enacted by the occupying power were in the 
interest of the country concerned, while simultaneously meeting the intentions 
of the Reich, made it easier to get the native authorities and economy to 
execute them; altogether the victors depended on the more or less loyal co- 
operation of these authorities. The implementation of unpopular measures, 
inevitable after war damage, occupation, and blockade, the Germans preferred 
to leave to the native authorities. 

The continued functioning of the economy was always one of the first 
concerns of the occupying power. Technical groups, economic squads, and 
special units followed the fighting forces into the occupied territories and, 
wherever necessary, began the restoration of supply and industrial enterprises 
until such time as native experts or agencies were able to take over. The occu- 
pation authorities issued orders for emergency and public-order work, and in 
doing so also endeavoured to help reduce traditional or war-related unem- 
ployment. Price increases, changes in wages, dismissals, and strikes were pro- 
hibited. The occupation agencies had instructions, if necessary, to grant credits 
and to prevent, as had happened in occupied Poland, serious economic 
damage through ill-considered interference, ‘great carelessness, and prying by 
the troops’.®’ Special delegates, such as mining director Hermann Bruch 
(mining in Holland and in the Campine region of Belgium), Commander 
(retd.) Otto Steinbrinck (steel industry in Belgium, northern France, Luxem- 
burg, and Longwy), and the Saar industrialist Hermann R6chling (iron- 
producing industry in Lorraine, including the southern part of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle) each had to supervise the management of enterprises in their 
sector and, after the late summer of 1940, to ensure the greatest possible 
increases in production. This was achieved, more or less, with regard to 
coalmining and iron and steel production in Belgium and northern France, 
whereas in the annexed regions of Lorraine and Luxemburg German expecta- 
tions were not met because of a shortage of coke. National economic patterns, 
evolved over a prolonged period, or the complex system of international 
exchanges, which had been interrupted in vital sectors, could not simply be 
replaced by other structures in a few months. The German method of provid- 
ing special full powers in individual areas was no more than a makeshift device. 
Thus, a Kehrl Plan governed the share-out of French textile manufacture,” 
while the Reich commissioner for coal was in charge of coalmining in the 


®’ Brief data on the economic life of Holland and Belgium, annexe 3 to Army Gp. B/O.Qu. (Qu 
2) No. 12/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Jan. 1940, BA-MA RH 19 II/272. 

°§ Minutes of the 27 Aug. 1940 conference at the Reich ministry for economic affairs on iron 
and steel production in the occupied western territories, BA R 7/839; OKW/WiRtAmtStab Ib 5 
No. 2036/40 g.Kdos., 1 Oct. 1940, War-economy situation report No. 13, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 

°° Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 199. 
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occupied western territories, where he tried to reconcile deliveries interrupted 
by war and the new frontiers with the new circumstances, demands, and 
requirements. In so far as the ever precarious transport situation permitted, 
some of the coal mined in Belgium, and electricity produced in that country, 
went to France, to the annexed western territories, and to the Reich. By the 
end of 1941 coal production was lagging so far behind demand that Belgian 
industry could count on no more than about a third of its pre-war input. 
Closures became inevitable, including factories dealing with German orders. 

Along with the perpetual shortage of raw materials and feedstock, the 
economy in the German sphere of power generally suffered from a shortage of 
transport. The removal of large numbers of goods vehicles, railway engines, 
and wagons to the Reich, where they were to remain for good or at least 
for a long time,’ could not be offset even by organizational improvements. 
The appointment of Elmar Michel, head of the transport department of the 
German military administration in Paris, to a new post of ‘general delegate for 
transport for France and Belgium’ merely resulted in a better harmonization 
of the economic transport schedules of all the participants, but not in any 
major change in the situation. Soon the industrial production capacities in 
the occupied countries could no longer be fully utilized. Above all, German 
economic policy was never formulated or co-ordinated efficiently enough to 
prevent conflicting tendencies and overlapping responsibilities from impairing 
the overall performance. 

The obvious economic difficulties served as a plausible argument for adjust- 
ing relations with the native authorities in the German power-sphere to the 
new situation. From the German point of view the introduction of a different 
economic pattern simultaneously provided an opportunity to prepare for the 
integration of the countries earmarked for that purpose into the large-scale 
economic area” and to facilitate the seizure of coveted objects for the occupy- 
ing power. The objective was, at the same time, a planned guidance and 
supervision of the national economies in the German sphere of power and 
their alignment, in propaganda terms, to the requirements of large-scale 
economics—in practice, largely to the needs of Germany’s war economy. Some 
countries were enjoined either to develop or to close down certain lines of pro- 
duction, other industries were retained only for the duration of the war, 
because in the subsequent ‘new order’ the Germans intended to secure a 
monopoly for themselves. Arable and stock farming were promoted in all 
occupied territories. In France, the Germans put pressure on the Vichy gov- 
ernment to let them extend the Reich’s influence over the economy of the 
whole country. German controls at external frontiers, commissioners of the 
occupation administrations in the central banks, and supervisory agencies for 


7 At the beginning of 1941, for example, 180,000 French goods wagons were missing, of which 
the Reich railways wished to take over 125,000 entirely. See KTB OKW i. 266 (17 Jan. 1941). 

7 Minute, 30 Sept. 1940, Differences between Belgium and northern France on the one hand 
and the rest of France on the other, BA-MA RW 36/68. 
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all banks were to complete the economic subjugation of the occupied territo- 
ries. From May 1941 onwards the French government accepted Michel as 
foreign-currency commissioner for the whole country. However, his further 
appointment as foreign-trade commissioner was delayed until 1943.” 

The economies of the occupied countries, cut off as they were from overseas 
supplies, had to manage with fewer goods. Rationing or centralized distribu- 
tion had either been introduced before occupation or else was enacted by the 
Germans. From the German point of view these measures were also a suitable 
method of diverting a portion of the stockpiles and of current production to 
supplying the occupation troops—in the widest sense—and the Reich. In the 
Netherlands the ryksbureaus, which were furnished with full powers and were 
comparable to Reich agencies, were put in charge of rationing in accordance 
with German instructions.” In other countries the occupation administrations 
saw to the establishment of initially ‘independent’ and subsequently state-run 
merchandise control centres. German officials advised and supervised them, 
but had no authority to issue them with direct instructions. Numerous central 
associations with their economic and specialized groups and subgroups for 
individual sectors—every enterprise had to belong to one—were charged, as 
public corporations, with responsibility for economic self-management; they 
were indispensable even in the Government-General and in the Reich Com- 
missariat ‘Eastland’. Their tasks consisted mainly in the supervision of orders, 
the allocation of raw materials to individual enterprises, and the marketing of 
the products. Heads of the specialized industrial associations were simultane- 
ously in charge of the relevant merchandise control centres. 

In order to bring about the market structure which it considered necessary 
in the agricultural sector, the occupying power created structures on the model 
of the German Reichsndhrstand, the collective body of farmers and agricul- 
tural workers. In Belgium, for instance, as early as August 1940 it arranged for 
the amalgamation of all organizations concerned into a ‘Foodstuffs and Agri- 
cultural Union’, subdivided into central associations for the various specialities 
and capable of performing the rationing and distribution of foodstuffs. At the 
ministerial level, too, competences were more clearly defined. In Holland a 
‘Netherlands Agrarian Union’ became the obligatory occupational organiza- 
tion in October 1941, whereas in France it was left to the Vichy government to 
organize agriculture in a similar manner (its reorganization measures, however, 
were not far-reaching enough for the Germans). Altogether, the work of the 
specialized associations, organized according to the so-called Fuhrer principle, 
was not particularly satisfactory in German eyes. With regard to matters in 
Belgium, the military administration eventually referred to ‘failure’.’* The new 
organization was seen to be the result of an imposed alien will, while the old, 


” Umbreit, Militérbefehlshaber, 319. 

® See Jong, Het Koninkrijk, iv/1, 403; Hirschfeld, Fremdherrschaft und Kollaboration, 128. 

74 Military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, Final report ‘Manufactur- 
ing’, p. 47, BA-MA RW 36/260; see Knight, Establishment, 162-3. 
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and hence free, economic associations continued to exist and to organize resis- 
tance to German attempts at regimentation. 

The Germans were prepared for difficulties with industrialists and factory 
managements, especially when the work expected of them included arma- 
ments orders and thereby ran counter to the terms of the Hague Land Warfare 
Convention. But they had also allowed for the personal interests of these 
quarters; in point of fact, industrial circles and business generally soon recon- 
ciled themselves to the new situation and, with few exceptions, were ready to 
accept German orders. The occupying power, however, by issuing a ‘decree on 
business management’, had equipped itself with a legal device for replacing 
absent, reluctant, or undesirable enterprise owners or managers with acting 
administrators who enjoyed its confidence. Their appointment was routine 
procedure for the property of enemy aliens, refugees, and Jews. Difficulties 
occasionally arose from the inadequate qualifications of these trustees. In 
the Government-General they became a veritable source of irritation to the 
German administration. 

Another method of supervising native managements was the appointment of 
German ‘enterprise plenipotentiaries’; while these did not replace the native 
managements, they were independently responsible for the smooth function- 
ing of the enterprise and for the orderly execution of German orders. Exami- 
nation of firms by the occupation administration (as in Belgium), approval of 
board decisions (as in occupied France), and ‘twinning’ between firms in the 
Reich and the occupied territories rendered the surveillance of enterprises 
more or less perfect. 

Employers were thus left with little latitude and scarcely any alternative to 
economic collaboration—from which, incidentally, they could clearly profit, 
technologically as well as financially. They were not allowed to cut wages or lay 
off staff; in order to survive economically they therefore needed new orders, 
which, according to the industry concerned, could either come exclusively 
from the Germans or at least could not conflict with their intentions. Collabo- 
ration was a promising means of preventing the dismantling of parts of an 
enterprise, confiscation of raw materials, and, later on, the syphoning off of 
staff. Pure profit-seeking or sympathy for National Socialism and for the 
authoritarian structures of the German economic system may have been 
factors in some instances.’”* During the early period of occupation, however, 
leading economic circles, employees, authorities, and trade unions—except for 
a few opponents who were swiftly eliminated by the Germans—all agreed that 
the continued operation of enterprises and the creation of employment for the 
many unemployed were urgent tasks in the occupied country’s own interest,’° 
quite apart from being dictated by political common sense.” Belgian ‘pro- 
duction policy’ in favour of the German war effort was the price paid by 


® Dtugoborski, ‘Economic Policy’, 190. 
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administration and business for a certain degree of internal autonomy.’*® Only 
when the war began to go badly for Germany, and the Belgian government in 
exile issued its warnings, did the attitude of the Belgian industrialists stiffen 
also. The occupation administration carried out arrests and attempted to 
enforce the required degree of collaboration ‘by major material disadvantages, 
all the way to the destruction of material existence’.’? As a rule, however, it pre- 
ferred to maintain, by amicable means, a more or less favourable climate, 
which on the whole ensured good or at least satisfactory results in the utiliza- 
tion of the country. 

In view of the tight German war economy and the supply situation of the 
German public, it was advantageous for the forces stationed in the occupied 
countries to meet their requirements, as far as possible, directly in those coun- 
tries. The troops requisitioned some of the goods they needed while military 
operations were still in progress, issuing receipts or paying with Reich Credit 
Bank notes. The receipts were subsequently honoured either by the occupation 
agencies or by the native authorities. 


TABLE I.v.3. Wehrmacht Demands for Foodstuffs and Animal Feed in 


Norway (t.) 

Taken up Conceded New demands Total 

9 Apr.-1o Aug. 11 Aug. 1940—_ up to 30 Sept. 

1940 30 Apr. 1941 1941 
Butter, margarine, 

etc. 352.4 25250 3,530 6,132.4 

Cheese 394.0 1,880 870 3,144.0 
Meat 1,963.0 55750 — 75713.0 
Sausages, lard 291.0 1,875 937 3,103.0 
Fish 411.0 6,750 3,000 10,161.0 
Tinned fish 1,821.0 2,250 — 4,071.0 
Fresh vegetables 2,130.0 — 6,000 8,130.0 
Flour 712.0 — — 712.0 
Potatoes 6,136.0 14,500 4,000 24,636.0 
Eggs (No.) 118,000 21,000,000 — 21,118,000 
Hay 4,602.0 28,500 9,000 42,102.0 
Straw 4,985.0 23,000 17,000 44,985.0 
Oats 680.0 — — 680.0 


Source: Demand and supply limits of the Norwegian economy, as of October 1940, BA R 2/355. 


78 Gillingham, ‘Politics’, 24 ff. 
7° Annual report of the military administration in Belgium and northern France for the first 
year of operation, p. A23, BA-MA RW 36/201. 
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Once the fighting was over, restrictions on the seizure of foodstuffs were 
imposed in some occupied territories, e.g. Denmark, Norway, and in the west, 
until the time when the Germans’ growing economic problems no longer per- 
mitted any ‘generosity’. Or, as it was apologetically formulated in an account 
of the Brussels military administration, the principle of trusteeship had to be 
largely abandoned ‘in the interest of a total war effort’.®° Friction often arose 
between fighting forces and even between occupation administrations. The 
troops demanded the most generous supplies for themselves, while the native 
agencies, knowing the problems of their regions, were trying to achieve a 
balanced overall supply situation. They therefore endeavoured, especially in 
the west, to put an end to requisitioning by military units, and to limit self- 
supply and black-market deals. At times the Wehrmacht in Belgium had to fall 
back on supplies of grain, meat, potatoes, and fat brought in from the Reich. 
The military administration regarded the unlimited exploitation of the con- 
quered territories—‘bleeding them white, as has at times been proposed’*’—as 
not very sensible. Sufficient food supplies, at least for the working population, 
seemed to it the indispensable prerequisite of the performances asked for. By 
this view it soon earned itself the accusation from the Reich of being too soft 
on the Belgians and of failing to proceed with the necessary ruthlessness.*” 
Table I.v.4 shows the quantities seized for the Wehrmacht in Belgium.” 


TABLE I.v.4. Official Seizures of Foodstuffs 
and Animal Feed for Supplying the Wehrmacht in 
Belgium (t.) 


1940/1 1941/2 
Oats 30,000 20,000 
Straw 120,000 100,000 
Pulses 3,000 3,000 
Meat 5,000 — 
Sugar 10,000 2,500 
Butter 1,500 — 
Canned vegetables 3,000 3,000 
Eggs (No.) 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Chocolate 1,800 2,700 


80 Military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, Final report of the 
economic department, pp. 17, 22, BA-MA RW 36/258. 

8! Activity report of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/IVa, 1 July-31 
Dec. 1940, p. 18, BA-MA RW 36/118. 

® Activity report of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, for 
Feb. 1941, pp. 3-4, BA-MA RW 36/184. 

8 Activity report No. 18 of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef 
for the period 1 Sept.-1 Dec. 1941, fo. 206, BA-MA RW 36/188; military commander in Belgium 
and northern France/MV Chef 82/43 g.Kdos., The economic performances, directed by the 
military administration, made by Belgium and northern France in Germany’s interest in 1942, BA- 
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The method used to meet the needs of the forces and, beyond that, provide 
goods for the Reich itself varied according to the political assessment of each 
country, its yield, and the amount of supplies conceded to its population. Scant 
consideration was shown to the Government-General. There the German 
administration laid down quotas and ensured that they were met, either by 
forcible measures or by additional incentives, such as material assets instead of 
cash. In other territories the quotas were negotiated with the native authorities 
and shortfalls made up from supplies brought in from other conquered terri- 
tories. The occupation authorities of these territories, however, were not easily 
persuaded in favour of such a course, and deliveries had to be kept secret from 
the poorly supplied population. By the end of June 1942 the German troops in 
Belgium, which was worse off in terms of supplies, in this way received 72,641 
head of cattle, 62,615 pigs, 1,400 calves, and 207 sheep from France, as well as 
24,558 head of cattle and 17,393 pigs from the Netherlands. To a lesser extent 
these countries also had to help with wheat, oats, hay, and straw. 

In addition to supplying its troops, the occupying power invariably also 
endeavoured to divert a maximum amount of foodstuffs and animal feed to 
the Reich—more than the surpluses which were supposed to be removed from 
the western European states, according to a proposal of Army Group B of 
November 1939.°* However, the Germans had to take into account the fact 
that agricultural production in the territories concerned was declining because 
they were cut off from their previous imports, and that it was not even 
sufficient for supplying the territories themselves. Cattle-breeding, in particu- 
lar, suffered from the loss of imported feeding-stuffs from overseas. 

After the seizure and purchase of agricultural stocks immediately upon 
occupation, the occupying power also laid down quotas for exports to 
Germany. Rationing, introduced by the Germans where it had not previously 
existed, and progressively extended to cover most foodstuffs, made it relatively 
easy, just as in the manufacturing sector, to reduce the share of the local pop- 
ulation in favour of German rations. Denmark and the Netherlands, in partic- 
ular, contributed significantly to German food supplies. By the spring of 1941 
France had exported major quantities of meat, 262,500t. of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, 480,000t. of wheat, 570,000t. of oats, 550,000t. of straw, and 450,000t of 
hay to Germany. Added to these amounts by the beginning of 1942 were I.7m. 
hl. of wine, as well as 104,000t. of wheat, 17,000t. of meat, and 600,000hl. of 
wine for Alsace-Lorraine. 


MA RW 36/207; in addition to the official deliveries for 1940-1, to the value of 319m. Belgian francs 
(RM25.5m.), to the supervision authorities, the servicemen bought up anything they could 
get hold of. According to estimates of the military administration, these unofficial purchases 
amounted to a further 200m. Belgian francs in 1940-1. See military commander in Belgium and 
northern France/MV Chef 309/42 g., The economic performances, directed by the military admin- 
istration, made by Belgium and northern France in Germany’s interest in 1941, p. 8, BA-MA RW 
36/210. 


84 Army Gp. B/O.Qu. (Qu 2) No. 181/39 g.Kdos. Chefs., 14 Nov. 1939, First special instructions 
for the administration and pacification of the occupied territories, BA-MA RH 1g II/272. 
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TABLE I.v.5. Dutch Exports to Germany, 
including Supplies to the Wehrmacht (t.) 


1940/1 1941/2 Total 

Butter 35,000 13,000 48,000 
Cheese 38,000 5,000 43,000 
Condensed milk 33,000 3,000 36,000 
Fats and oils 78,000 18,000 96,000 
Eggs (million) 700 100 800 
Meat and poultry 63,000 35,000 98,000 
Cattle (head) 36,000 30,000 66,000 
Potatoes 190,000 180,000 370,000 
Pulses 69,000 10,000 79,000 
Seedstock 37,000 20,000 57,000 
Vegetables 332,000 313,000 645,000 


Source: The Dutch food industry within the European economic 
community, Report of 4 Aug. 1942, BA R 43 II/1463<. 


TABLE I.v.6. Deliveries to the Wehrmacht in Occupied France, 
up to 31 fanuary 1942 


Wheat 610,000t. Horses up to 28 Feb. 1942 153,000 
Oats 755,000t. Firewood 2,500,000 m.3 
Hay 610,000t. Sawn and building timber 4,000,000 m.3 
Straw 826,000t. Wine 388,825 hl. 
Meat 222,000T. Spirits 147,000 hl. 
Fruit and vegetables 130,000t. Pure alcohol 29,000 hl. 
Fish 13,670t. 


Source: Record of the principal deliveries of the French economy in favour of Germany, made 
on the direction of the military commander in France, PA, HaPol., Handakten Dumont: 
Leistungen Frankreichs. 


The German administrations certainly helped some of the occupied coun- 
tries adjust their agricultural management to the situation created by the 
British blockade; they called for the use of more modern methods and for the 
extension of the arable area, and held a large number of agricultural leaders in 
readiness to give advice to the peasants. However, since high production gen- 
erally entailed heavy delivery obligations towards Germany, the peasants and 
local administration showed but little inclination to supply reliable information 
to the occupying power on what was actually available. The army of agricul- 
tural leaders was therefore also employed in collecting data for the occupying 
power on crop areas and livestock figures, and generally representing German 
interests. 
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The deliveries demanded by the Reich became an intolerable strain on the 
local population’s ability to feed itself adequately. Nevertheless, in view of the 
German supply difficulties towards the end of 1941, Berlin urgently demanded 
even larger deliveries, although in the occupied countries price regulations, 
depreciation, and shortages were making the official market less and less 
attractive to producers. The German as well as the native administrations were 
unable to prevent a portion of the produce being disposed of underhand or 
sold for the highest profit on the black market—where the occupiers, too, were 
waiting to buy. 

The Germans proceeded similarly in the manufacturing sector. From the 
outset they endeavoured to gain a picture of a country’s stocks and capacities; 
on the basis of these data, initially collected by them and later provided by the 
native economic administrations, they then determined, or negotiated, the 
quantities to be supplied by the occupied territories. Accurate information on 
the capacity of individual industries and enterprises was also a prerequisite of 
the switching of orders on the one hand and of works closures or similar inter- 
vention on the other. To facilitate economic management—supply of local 
needs, processing within the territory, exports to the Reich—available stock- 
piles were seized and the portions not immediately transferred to the Reich 
made subject to rationing. Thus, of the rolled-metal products found in 
Belgium, 20,046t. went to Germany, 26,326t. to other countries, while 16,768 t. 
remained in Belgium; the corresponding figures for iron ore were 85,076, 
11,203, and 80,456t.® Of the rolled-metal goods produced between August 
1940 and the end of June 1941, 395,496t. were shipped to Germany, 41,562t. 
exported to other countries, and 493,032t. retained in Belgium, of which a 
further 277,954t. were diverted for direct German orders. 

Orders for first repair and manufacture had already been placed by the 
fighting forces. They were followed by further orders placed with enterprises 
which had special qualifications, sufficient capacities, or some material left. At 
the beginning of October 1940 GGring again instructed German industry to 
relieve some of its load by making the widest possible use of the capacities of 
the occupied western territories, primarily for civilian production,* while they 
themselves should concentrate on security-sensitive military production. Anxi- 
eties about competition in the future were to be minimized by the prospect that 
the German firms hitherto engaged on such orders would be granted influence 
over the new suppliers by way of economic integration. 

Limited manufacture of military equipment for the Wehrmacht in the 
western territories had been authorized by Keitel as early as mid-August 


85 Military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, Final report ‘Iron produc- 
ing industry’, p. 32, RW 36/259. 

86 Letter V.P. 16411/5 to the Reich minister for economic affairs, 7 Oct. 1940, Placing orders with 
the industry in the occupied western territories (copy), Ba R 7/839; letter from Reich minister for 
economic affairs/II EM No. 4784/40w to the mobilization delegates of the economic groups of the 
iron- and metal-processing industry, 18 Oct. 1940 (copy), ibid.; German orders from Germany’s 
export obligations to the Soviet Union were also to be passed on to Dutch or French firms. 
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1940.°’ There was particular German interest in France’s aircraft industry. By 
the end of November 1940 orders for over 800 aircraft and spares were placed 
in the occupied zone.** The Vichy government, anxious to reduce unemploy- 
ment and to retain the favour of the occupying power, did not object. It 
endeavoured to include itself in the negotiations and to transfer them to gov- 
ernmental level in order to retain control, forestall a German take-over of 
enterprise management, and, as a quid pro quo, to induce the occupying 
power to make political concessions. In the autumn of 1940 General Charles 
Huntzinger, the minister of war, offered to produce war material, especially 
aircraft, for the Germans.* Because of the political aspects under discussion 
and GG6ring’s demand for the surrender of shares in the ownership of the enter- 
prises, negotiations dragged on into 1941. Both sides retreated and in July 1941 
agreed, without any change in ownership conditions, on the joint manufacture 
of aircraft and aircraft engines; France was to be entitled to retain part of 
the output, which in fact remained well below target. By the summer of 1942 
the Germans had received 478 aircraft and 2,395 engines, while the French 
forces had received 191 aircraft and 639 engines.”’ There was also a German 
naval construction programme for the shipyards, and there were orders for 
the manufacture of shells and goods vehicles. In the tyre industry, which was 
located mainly in the unoccupied zone and still had good supplies of rubber, 
the Germans, with the approval of the French government, secured for 
themselves a quota of 5,000t. for export to the Reich, as well as half of current 
production. 

The switching of orders resulted from Germany’s general policy of making 
the occupied territories work largely for German purposes and of diverting 
what exports they were still capable of to Germany. France was thus addition- 
ally compelled to surrender to the occupying power a portion of the exports of 
her overseas possessions: by the end of 1941 these included 227,427t. of phos- 
phate fertilizer, 31,730t. of blast-furnace phosphates, 143,900t. of iron ore, 
300t. of cobalt ore, 23,128t. of groundnut and palm-kernel oil, 17,785t. of 
groundnut cake and waste, 7,789 t. of cocoa, and 1,029t. of bananas. 

Armaments inspectorates and teams were set up in all occupied territories; 
a German chamber of trade even started operating in the Government- 
General, and from 15 September 1940 onwards in the western territories”! 
central order-placing agencies (Zast: ‘Zentralauftragstellen’) co-ordinated 
private and armament orders (in so far as they were informed of them). Firms 
in whose smooth operation the Germans had an interest were officially 


8’ KTB OKW i. 38 (17 Aug. 1940). 

Klemm, ‘Production aéronautique’, 55-6. 

Teletype, Hemmens to the foreign ministry, 24 Sept. 1940 (draft), BA-MA RW 34/v. 9. 
Facon and Ruffray, ‘Collaboration aéronautique’, 99. 

The Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich/Delegate for the Four-year Plan V.P. 14395, 
26 Aug. 1940, Systematic exploitation of the economy of the occupied territories for the German 
war economy, BA R 22/2808. The ‘Zast’ were joint agencies of the WiRuAmt and the Reich 
ministry for economic affairs: Winkel, ‘Ausbeutung’, 342. 
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recognized as ‘Rii(stungs)-betriebe’ (armaments firms) or ‘V(orzugs)-betriebe’ 
(preferential firms), and could expect better supplies of raw materials and 
items essential to their operation. They were the last to be affected by inevitable 
restrictions. By the end of 1941, however, the central order-placing agencies 
had to refuse applications for the placement of orders. The military adminis- 
tration resorted to the closure of less important enterprises in order, as far as 
possible, to ensure supplies for ‘Ri’ and ‘V’ firms—the latter now further sub- 
divided into ‘Va’ and ‘Vb’. 

By 1 March 1941 orders worth RM3,100m. had been placed with 4,659 
enterprises in the occupied territories, excluding the Protectorate; for a break- 


TABLE Lv.7. Switching of Orders to the Occupied Territories, 
as of 1 March 1941 


Country No. of Orders Of these 
firms (RMm.) subcontracted: 

No. of Orders 

firms (RMm.) 
Government-General 263 258 72 61.0 
Denmark 241 46 56 2.5 
Norway 272 65 II 0.4 
Netherlands 594 739 81 98.0 
Belgium/Northern France 1,958 413 373 113.0 
France 1,331 1,579 g2 108.0 
TOTAL 4,659 3,100 685 382.9 


Source: OKW.WiRtAmt/Stab Z-SR No. 2667/41 g.Kdos., 11 Aug. 1941, War economy situation 
report No. 23, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 


down by country see Table I.v.7. Even though invariably only a part of such 
orders was executed, these deliveries were an indispensable factor in the 
German war economy. 

By the end of July 1941 orders for direct and indirect Wehrmacht require- 
ments amounted to RM14,600m.” In the middle of December 1941 the 
German navy, in addition to hundreds of freight barges, had placed orders for 
a large number of major and lesser naval vessels with shipbuilding yards in the 
occupied territories. They included 2 cruisers, 4 destroyers, 3 U-boats, 20 fast 
motor torpedo-boats, 32 torpedo-boats, 72 mine-searching vessels, 18 escort 
vessels, 22 minesweepers, and 27 patrol boats (in some cases these were com- 


° OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab Z-SR No. 2667 g.Kdos., 11 Aug. 1941, War-economy situation report 
No. 23, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 
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pletions of captured ships). Dutch yards supplied 186 craft, French yards 52, 
Norwegian yards 38, Danish yards 28, and Belgian yards 5.°° 

While the ban on price increases slowed down the rise in the cost of living, 
it also provided the Germans with much more favourable purchasing oppor- 
tunities than existed in the Reich. For this reason a price gradient between 
Germany and the occupied territories was maintained as a matter of principle. 
At the same time, the often unavoidable use of imported German raw ma- 
terials and feedstock also made the products more expensive. Occasional price 
increases, used also as an incentive to producers, usually lagged behind a trend 
which was supposed to be checked by an extensive apparatus of domestic 
control, whose staff lacked conviction in what they were doing. For the 
coverage of German requirements the price level was not of great importance: 
during the early years of occupation, at any rate, credits and compensatory 
funds for the occupation were available in more than sufficient amounts. 

German imports from the occupied territories rose to a level far in excess of 
the pre-war level. The abolition of customs and currency frontiers between the 
Reich and the Protectorate (1 October 1940) and Holland (until April 1941) 
made it easy for the occupying power to gain access to the economy of the 
occupied territories. The secretary-general of the Dutch ministry of finance 
resigned in protest against the ‘extraction by every means’ which GGring had 
ordered for the Netherlands.** Nevertheless, the trade balance between the two 
countries was still more or less in equilibrium at the end of February 1941.” 
But some of the German deliveries were used in the Netherlands for German 
purposes, so that even a negative German trade balance with regard to some 
of the occupied territories conveys only an incomplete picture of the extent of 
their exploitation for the German war effort. 

Because the Reich had previously appropriated some of the raw materials 
and stocks of goods, and since the switch of orders to the occupied territories 
left them no other choice, the Germans themselves had to supply some of the 
materials needed, such as coal, oil products, paper, cellulose, etc., and in some 
instances even had to provide the population, albeit scantily, with foodstuffs 
from the German sphere of power. In the harvest year 1940-1 Belgium received 
in total 312,000t. of bread grain as well as 270,000t. of eating and seed 
potatoes; France received 112,000t. of potatoes and 30,000t. of sugar. But this 
was not much more than a redistribution of shortages, according to a national 
hierarchy of the various populations with regard to material prosperity. The 
Reich had less and less to spare, and with effect from 1 September 1941 an 


°3 Construction of naval vessels in foreign yards, as of mid-Dec. 1941 (Central office for naval 
construction), BA-MA RM 7/94. 

°* Meeting at Funk’s office on 23 Oct. 1940 on currency frontier Holland, BA R 2/344; 
Hirschfeld, Fremdherrschaft und Kollaboration, 126. 

°° Dutch exports worth /350m. were matched by imports worth /33m.: report of the foreign 
ministry representatives with the Reich commissioner for the occupied Dutch territories to the 
foreign ministry, 28 Mar. 1941, PA, HaPol. Ila: Niederlande—Handelsbeziehungen zu Deutsch- 
land [Netherlands—trade relations with Germany]. 
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export ban was imposed on trade with Norway, Holland, Belgium, and 
Serbia.°° Only products and materials needed for the fulfilment of German 
orders were exempted. The ban caused no additional economic difficulties 
to the occupied territories. In the case of the Netherlands the Reich commis- 
sioner managed to persuade Hitler to rescind the export ban for his territory; 
exceptions were soon made for Norway as well. 

As for the proclaimed large-area economics, no perceptible advantages 
emerged for the occupied populations, except that there was work, and increas- 
ingly more of it. On the other hand, they registered a continual deterioration 
of both their national and personal economic situation, and they blamed the 
Germans for it. The evidence was permanently before their eyes. 

Because of the large number of soldiers, other Wehrmacht personnel, and 
German civilians in the occupied territories, private purchases assumed the 
character of pillage, apart from the official taking of booty.”’ After the abolition 
of the customs frontier between the Reich and the Protectorate in the autumn 
of 1940, the Reich protector complained about the uncontrollable ‘unre- 
strained purchases’, which were taking place despite the prohibitions. “The 
luggage racks of the expresses to the Reich are now permanently packed to the 
roof with heavy cases, shapeless packages, and bulging bags.’** In Poland cheap 
purchases enforced upon unwilling sellers and downright looting became a 
problem. Even in the Ukraine they had assumed an intolerable scale.°? These 
activities became a source of irritation mainly to the occupation administra- 
tions in western Europe, who were concerned with rationing and distribution, 
and they had a depressing effect on the less affluent sections of the population. 
The military authorities had initially laid down maximum quantities of goods 
which could be sent or taken back to the Reich; upon instruction from G6ring 
in the autumn of 1942, however, these restrictions were limited to the 
‘Germanic’ countries—Holland, Denmark, and Norway.'” In the case of 
Belgium and France, field-post packages of up to I kg. were permitted in any 


°° The Reich minister for economic affairs V. Exp. 1/19858/41—82—30 Aug. 1941, Supplies for 
the occupied territories of Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Serbia, BA R 7/840; see minute 
of the V.O. of OKW/WiRtAmt on the Reich ministry for economic affairs, 20 Sept. 1941, on 
Export ban for Norway, BA-MA RW 45/15. 

°7 See the article, suppressed by the censor, of Fritz Boas, an NCO, for Wormser Tageszeitung, 
Dec. 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 437: ‘First the department stores are “stormed” . . . Everybody has 
something to buy for his dear ones back home. Didn’t it say in a letter from Mum this morning 
that one should get some material for a dress, a costume material (if possible brown with a fine 
stripe), a pretty pair of pyjamas, and two or three pairs of stockings, a window-cleaning chamois, 
and, if possible, a few bars of toilet soap, and some coffee beans? That should be all for today, 
darling. In my next letter I'll tell you what else I’d like to have. Hang on, I nearly forgot. Where you 
are, can you still get almonds and white elastic?’; see also Michel, Paris allemand, 298-9. 

°8 Dennler, Passion, 31. 

°° Brautigam, So hat es sich zugetragen, 615. 

10 Jnitially the Protectorate had, up to a point, been protected against being bought out by cus- 
tomers from the Reich. See GéGring’s circular St.M.Dev. 2560, 16 Mar. 1939, BA R 43 II/1326a; 
OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu./Abt. K.Verw. (Qu 5) No. 25015/40, 12 Oct. 1940, Regulation regarding 
the sending and carriage of goods from the occupied territories of Belgium and France by 
members of the Wehrmacht and the formations employed (copy), BA-MA RW 5/v. 318. 
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number, and for personnel travelling home the goods they carried were exempt 
from any limitation of quantity, as well as from customs duty. In vain did 
Falkenhausen warn against the clearance sale to which Belgium was thus 
exposed, and against the dangerous consequences it would have for the general 
supply situation.'°! The Army High Command by then did not think much of 
any kind of regulations, which would be circumvented in any case. Instead, it 
expected some results from a limitation of the sums of money which could be 
taken to the occupied western territories or paid out there to German individ- 
uals.'°? Exceptions were made for prominent figures of state and Wehrmacht, 
such as Field Marshals Hugo Sperrle!®? and Erhard Milch. The occupied ter- 
ritories became a veritable Eldorado for skilful racketeers who managed to 
smuggle Reich Credit Bank notes from impoverished territories to those where 
goods were still more plentiful. Hitler believed that he should not deny his 
soldiers the right to take personal booty. In August 1942 all restrictions were 
lifted, and anybody was permitted to take home with him, whether on army 
leave or official business, whatever quantities of food, alcohol, and tobacco he 
could carry.'™ 

The Germans, moreover, exhausted supplies on the black market which 
immediately sprang up in all the occupied territories. The artificially depressed 
price level, the reduced supply, and the Germans’ enthusiasm for buying 
resulted in more and more commodities finding their way on to the grey and 
black markets. The occupation administrations usually insisted on draconian 
penalties for black marketeers,’” though they were aware of their own two- 
facedness, seeing that the Germans themselves were heavily involved in illicit 
trading. A multiplicity of camouflage firms, behind which the Abwehr, the SS, 
the army, and the civil authorities were hiding, and which also served the 
purposes of police investigation,'°° were outbidding one another. Particular 
notoriety was enjoyed by the ‘Bureau Otto’, created in Paris in 1941 and 
headed by the German Otto Brandes; this came under the Abwehr. Other 
firms bore more respectable names, but their instructions were the same—to 
buy up anything that was still available in France—foodstuffs, foreign 
currency, raw materials, and indeed every kind of product. The middlemen and 
black marketeers earned huge fortunes. Money, siphoned off in France from 


101 Report of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/Kdo.Stab/Verw.Stab 
No. 4500/40 g. to OKH, 30 Oct. 1940, BA-MA RW 36/7. 

102 Letter OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu./Abt. K.Verw. (W) No. II/195/40 g. to the military com- 
mander in Belgium and northern France, 19 Nov. 1940 (copy), BA-MA RW 36/8. 

103 See minute of Air Fleet 3 command/Chief of staff, 21 Mar. 1941, of telephonic information 
from Gen, Bodenschatz, 21 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RL 7/233. 

104 Chef ORW/WFSt/Qu. (Verw.) No. 917/42, 16 Aug. 1942, BA R 43 II/686a; Hitler, Monologe, 
365 (26 Aug. 1942). 

10 The military administration in Belgium and nothern France urged the military commander 
not only to involve courts martial more often, but also to impose the death sentence. Falken- 
hausen, however, refused the latter unless the offence of sabotage was established: record of the 
verbal report made to the military commander, 9 July 1941, BA-MA RW 36/415. 

106 “Marché noir allemand’; Delarue, Trafics et crimes, 17 ff. 
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the excessive occupation costs, was no object. The deals concluded, often with 
questionable partners from the underworld—indeed, downright criminal prac- 
tices were no longer regarded as an obstacle—assumed such dimensions and 
created such disruption that in the summer of 1942 the German authorities felt 
compelled to intervene and improve supervision. In Belgium, from 13 March 
1942 a ‘main reporting centre’ (Zam: ‘Zentralanmeldestelle’), replaced towards 
the end of August by a ‘surveillance centre’ (Uwa: ‘Uberwachungsstelle’), 
endeavoured to bring more order into German business practices and to avoid 
the very costly competition between different German authorities.'°’ 

A higher manifestation of the ‘clearance sale’ phenomenon was represented 
by the economic link-up between the Reich and the occupied territories, which 
was designed to establish German hegemony in the large-scale economic area 
for all time. With the purchase of Czech- and Polish-owned key industries, and 
with German—Norwegian joint ventures after April 1940, the Germans had 
already tested the methods which were subsequently applied, after the 
campaign in the west, in furtherance of the state-supported expansion of the 
German economy. 

State and private enterprises, as well as individuals, were given an opportu- 
nity to operate within the framework determined by the regime—as trustees of 
very broadly defined ‘enemy property’, as participants in the distribution or 
liquidation of Jewish property,’ as entities functioning within the framework 
of the economic patterns newly created after the destruction of the structures 
found in the occupied eastern territories, and as elements in the link-up, per- 
formed by private-enterprise methods, between northern and west European 
industry and that of the Reich. In most cases ‘link-up’ was a euphemism. The 
Germans sought majority holdings, while foreign businessmen, if they were 
permitted at all to acquire German shares, could count only on minority 
participations, something which was of no interest to them. In the view of 
General Commissioner Fischbéck, ‘link-up’ meant ‘100 per cent integration 
into Germany’.'°” 

A pioneering role was played by the major German banks, which established 
‘strong-point banks’ in the occupied territories, found local partners, and 
smoothed the road for German interested parties. The favourite field of activity 
was initially Belgium and Holland. The military position of strength in the 
occupied territories was viewed as a favourable opportunity for establishing the 
Reich’s economic hegemony and for so consolidating it that it would endure 
beyond the war.’'° 


107 See minute of the Reich minister for economic affairs/II L Gr 1b/22789/42 g, 20 July 1942, 
Exhaustion of the black market in the occupied territories (copy), BA R 7/592. 

108A portion was to be set aside for ‘meritorious front-line fighters’. See activity report No. 17 
of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef for the period 1 June-1 
Sept. 1941, p. C41, BA-MA RW 36/187. 

109 See meeting at Funk’s office on currency frontier Holland, BA R 2/344. 

11 Circular of the Reich minister for economic affairs VO 4 No. 6212/40 g, 16 Sept. 1940 (copy), 
BA-MA RW 36/7; Ulshofer, EinfluBnahme, 41 ff. 
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Special interest attached to enterprises extracting raw materials. In this area, 
as a rule, the occupying power made little use of enforcement. The transactions 
were to be conducted in such a way that even their formal aspects could not 
be challenged at a later date. This left the industrialists and owners of capital 
assets in the occupied territories some possibility of evading the sales offered 
to them. 

In terms of value, German acquisitions were still well below other foreign- 
owned assets in the occupied countries. In the case of Holland, for instance, 
the Germans expended f50m. without achieving much success.'’’ Even their 
own business circles, according to the occupation administration, were ‘still 
sceptical about link-ups. They prefer to await the conclusion of peace, which 
will decide Holland’s fate.’'!* The big concerns Philips, Shell, and Unilever had 
transferred the headquarters of their companies abroad in good time and could 
therefore merely be brought under trusteeship as enemy property, not into 
German ownership.’'? The same was true of Shell’s Romanian daughter 
company, Astra Romana. 

None the less, the balance sheet of the first few years of occupation shows 
marked progress in comparison with the pre-war period. Along with the buy- 
out of thousands of lesser, largely Jewish, enterprises, the Germans had also 
succeeded in gaining participation in large firms, such as Skoda, the Brno 
armaments works, and the Vitkovice iron works in the Protectorate, Norsk 
Hydro in Norway, Algemene Kunstzijde Unie (AKU), Hoogovens, Werkspoor, 
and Fokker in the Netherlands, and lesser firms in France, where just over 
RM1oom. was expended on domestic participations by the end of 1941'!* and 
where joint ventures were founded on a major scale. In the firm of ‘Francolor’, 
for instance, the Germans reserved for themselves 51 per cent of the capital, 
while the French provided its president. Simultaneously, German insurance 
companies replaced the former international competitors from the enemy 
states in the—then still unprofitable—business of insuring chattels. 

Alongside the big banks, a number of major industrial concerns participated 
in the economic link-up of the Reich with the occupied territories. These 
included the Hermann-Goring-Werke, IG Farben, Vereinigte Stahlwerke, 
Rheinmetall-Borsig, Karstadt, the Otto Wolff group, Siemens, Bosch, Sidol, 
the Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt, and the Deutscher Zellwoll- 
ring. By the spring of 1941, however, eagerness to purchase had significantly 
declined. In Belgium, where up to the summer of 1941 some RM35m. had 


“1! Jong, Het Koninkrijk, iv/1. 375. 

12 See meeting at Funk’s office on currency frontier Holland, BA R 2/344. 

113 Enemy property was as a rule respected by the Germans. One of the few exceptions author- 
ized by the Reich ministry for economic affairs permitted the Mundus AG, for RM670,000, to take 
over the shares held by the French publishing house Hachette in the Belgian Agence Dechenne: 
military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef—Final report “Trustee Property’, 
135 ff.. BA-MA RW 36/228. 

14 Third activity report of the German armistice delegation for the economy Paris-Wiesbaden 
for the period 1 July-31 Dec. 1941, PA, Buro U.St.S.: Delegation Hemmen, vol. iv. 
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been spent on securities, an opposition rallied around the governor of the 
super-powerful Société Générale, Alexandre Galopin,'!’ who had been very 
co-operative during the early period of occupation. In France, following the 
dismissal of Foreign Minister Pierre Laval, the government resisted the 
penetration of the country by foreign capital. 

The owners of shares in foreign enterprises seemed less reluctant to part 
with them when they were in the countries of eastern and south-eastern 
Europe; these had been largely written off as belonging to the German sphere 
of power. By means of pressure and lucrative offers the Germans succeeded by 
the end of 1941 in obtaining shares in such important firms as Banca Com- 
merciale Romana and the oil company Concordia in Romania, the General 
Yugoslav Bank Union and the mines at Bor, as well as in Polish mining and 
foundry enterprises and in the Greek bauxite mines. In France alone some 
RM200m. had been spent for that purpose by the beginning of 1942. The link- 
up transactions were all paid for by means of credits and, in the case of France, 
also by the buying up of foreign loans or through inclusion in clearing opera- 
tions. Surrender of German shares was an exception. 

The methods applied in northern and western Europe for the economic 
exploitation of the German sphere of power—i.e. the recognizable procedures 
of less negotiation, albeit between unequal partners (following a prolonged 
phase of pillage)—-were considered largely dispensable during the campaigns 
in the Balkans and the east. In the south-eastern territories, and even more so 
in the east, booty-taking was the principal means of expropriation. Virtually 
autonomous economic staffs endeavoured to take over the greatest possible 
volume of stocks and capacities, many of which, however, were found to have 
greatly suffered through military operations or to have been systematically 
destroyed by the retreating enemy. If the occupying power wished to exploit the 
valuable raw-material deposits or depended on local armaments production, 
it could not avoid undertaking repairs as well as maintaining modest food 
supplies for the population. But it rarely achieved much more than a first 
attempt. Lack of machinery, resistance by the population, and the relatively 
short occupation period made normal operation impossible. 

In Yugoslavia and Greece it was chiefly the raw materials which the Germans 
were interested in and which they hoped to continue to receive in the same 
volume as before. The haggling among the Germans and their allies over the 
boundary of their respective occupation zones and their spheres of interest was 
mainly caused by economic considerations. Any concessions made by the 
Germans were usually linked with binding agreements on delivery quotas for 
the Reich. 

In their occupied territories the Germans eviscerated industrial plants no 
longer considered necessary—a practice which in Greece the Reich plenipo- 


15 Activity report No. 16 of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef 
for Apr. 1941, p. A4, BA-MA RW 36/186. 
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tentiary described as nonsensical’’°—and also confiscated stockpiles of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. From Serbia, in addition to large amounts of machin- 
ery, 363,000t. of scrap, 40,000t. of iron ore, 37,000t. of brass, 3,300t. of copper 
concentrate, 8,349 t. of zinc concentrate, 5,538 t. of lead concentrate and crude- 
lead concentrate, and 500,000t. of petroleum were transported to Germany. 
The most important economic asset was the group of copper-mines at Bor in 
Serbia, which had been severely damaged. By March 1941 the majority of 
the shares had been bought up from French banks. After their occupation 
the Germans hoped to achieve a monthly output of 1,000t. by September 1941 
and five times that volume by mid-1942.""” In actual fact, extraction was not 
resumed until 20 October, and after one year copper production only just 
exceeded the pre-war level.’'’ However, operation of the mines and trans- 
portation of the output suffered from partisan activities, as did exploitation of 
the lead, zinc, antimony, and chrome mines which had either been acquired 
by the Germans or managed by them as enemy property under trusteeship. 
After the end of the first phase of pillage, 10,445 t. of copper, 33,900t. of lead, 
15,800t. of zinc, 12,600t. of metallic chromium, 800t. of metallic antimony, 
34t. of bismuth, 498kg. of gold, 15t. of silver, and 33,100t. of pyrites were 
removed to Germany. Also of importance to the German war effort were the 
rich bauxite and clay deposits in the Balkans. As he had done in Norway a year 
earlier, G6ring instructed Koppenberg and Ludwig Westrick (Vereinigte 
Aluminiumwerke) to ensure on the spot that extraction of urgently needed 
raw materials and production of aluminium were restarted and, if possible, 
stepped up. 

Otherwise German interest in Serbia was confined to a few plants in the 
wider area of Belgrade.'!? However, a considerable amount of raw materials, 
machinery, and even coal was needed before Germany was able to profit from 
Yugoslav resources. Manufacturing activity in Serbia was limited to a modest 
metal, textile, and foodstuff industry, with which, on the limited scale of 
RM15m. by the beginning of 1941, some German orders were placed, mainly 
for Wehrmacht requirements. Up to 15 July 1942 the Serbian National Bank 
had been credited by the German Clearing Bank with RM145m. for exports to 
the Reich. Deliveries in the opposite direction amounted to RM71m. 

Hitler’s guideline to the effect that the volume of German imports from the 
occupied Balkan countries must be maintained proved unrealizable if only 
because of the insurrectionist movement and the inadequate nutrition of the 
workers. Only in the Banat was a good harvest brought home in the first year 
of occupation, though this territory had to hand over to the Reich 70,457t. of 
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wheat, 3,689 t. of wheat flour, 56,244t. of maize, 18,389t. of oleaginous fruit, 
1,377t. of oil-cake, and 6.7m. eggs, as well as 1,014t. of wheat and 12,870t. of 
maize to Italy, and 27,260t. of wheat to Greece,’”° where the supply situation 
had been disastrous from the start. There was little to be squeezed out of the 
rest of the Serbian occupied territory. Only the tobacco booty was of any 
importance; by mid-November 1941 some 550t. had been sent to Germany. 
The Wehrmacht was to live off the land as far as possible; to meet its needs 
throughout Serbia it acquired, from October 1941 to July 1942, 1,519t. of meat, 
170,000]. of oil, 222t. of fat, 3,457t. of potatoes, 7,540t. of grain, 4,105t. of 
flour, processed cereals, and bakery goods, 2,643t. of fruit and vegetables, 
5.6m. 1. of wine, and 414,0001. of spirits. Some of this went to Greece, where 
the German troops were largely dependent on supplies being brought in. From 
the end of 1941 onward a mixed German-Italian ‘commission for armed 
services purchases’ had to authorize each acquisition of foodstuffs in Greece. 

The economic gain of the Reich fell short of expectations not only in the 
Balkans but also in the occupied eastern territories, from which the Germans 
had expected a solution to their economic problems. The occupying power was 
interested in the immediate exploitation of the available resources by colonial 
methods rather than in restoring normal economic conditions.’”! However, a 
disruption of the economy was to be avoided at least in the Baltic region, in 
order not to alienate the population needlessly.'”* The main interest of the 
occupying power was focused on agriculture and food, on the extraction of 
mineral oil, and on other raw materials. The relevant enterprises were to be 
restarted as quickly as possible. 

The Germans hoped to obtain up to Iom. t. of grain from the eastern areas 
annually.'”? Supplies for the local population were to take second place to that 
objective and to be limited to ‘meeting the absolutely indispensable need’.'** 
The past exchange between surplus areas and zones depending on imports 
was no longer envisaged. For the sake of maximum utilization the economic 
planners, like the dogmatic politicians of the Nazi regime, were prepared, if 
necessary, to let a part of the population starve to death.'”° 

Continued functioning of agriculture, which had suffered less in the fighting 
and during the Soviet retreat than had manufacturing industry, and the col- 
lection of the harvest were the Germans’ overriding concerns. Suitable facto- 
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ries were to support this programme by the construction of agricultural 
machines and means of transport, and the Kreislandwirte (regional agronon- 
cists) brought along by the Germans were to do the same by the provision of 
credits. Considerable investments in kind were, moreover, necessary. Even 
Koch, who viewed his domain solely as an object of exploitation, believed that 
‘the cow which we shall want to milk must first be fattened up’.'”° According 
to data of the ministry for the occupied eastern territories, 1,300 horses, 5,250 
head of cattle, 33,000 sheep, and 70,000 pigs were imported for breeding 
purposes, in addition to 7,032 tractors, 16,174 generators, 438,000 pieces of 
soil-tilling equipment, and 34,000 planting and harvesting machines. '” 

The troops, who, in order to relieve the strain on supplies and the food situa- 
tion in the Reich, were to live off the land as far as possible—after October 1941 
entirely so on G6ring’s instruction’**—had been enjoined to desist from 
confiscating horses and tractors,'*? to spare the property of ‘small, simple 
people’, and to practise the necessary requisitioning from collective farms, 
making allowance for their production capacity.'*° However, once the Wehrma- 
cht found itself in supply difficulties towards the end of the year, there could 
no longer be any question of consideration. Even the improved co-operation 
between the forces and the economic authorities was no substitute for system- 
atic collection and distribution, as practised in the other occupied territories. 
Only where more or less normal conditions once more prevailed, as in the 
Baltic region, were definite quotas imposed on individual areas. Frequently, 
however, there was looting and ruthless requisitioning.’?’ Some areas became 
regular ‘zones eaten bare’ (KahlfraBzonen in army parlance), and the inhabi- 
tants were thrown on their own resourcefulness for survival. Deep bitterness 
soon spread among the population over the lack of discipline of the Wehr- 
macht,’*” whose procedure was not approved of by the civil administration 
either.’ 

The occupation power had preferred as a rule to retain the Soviet economic 
pattern, if it was still functioning, and to place state-owned enterprises under 
German management. Wage and price rises—prices were raised in ‘Eastland’ 
to 60 per cent and in the other eastern territories to 20 per cent of the Reich 
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level—were designed to stimulate farmers to produce more. However, this did 
not prevent the emergence of a flourishing black market, any more than did the 
obligation, ordered by the occupation power, to hand over the entire agricul- 
tural produce. 

The economic advantage accruing to the Reich from the occupation of parts 
of the Soviet Union was limited. Booty consisting of agricultural products had 
turned out less than expected. The area under crop cultivation remained below 
the pre-war level, and yields per hectare declined because of a lack of operat- 
ing means and the poor motivation of the peasant population. The value of 
agricultural products obtained from the occupied eastern territories was 
probably RM4,000-5,000m. Records of deliveries were, as always, incomplete, 
but they certainly exceeded the figures given in Table I.v.8.'** 


TABLE L.v.8. Agricultural Produce Obtained from the Eastern Territories 


(RMm.) 
July—Dec. 1942 Jan.—July Total 
1941 1943 
Deliveries to Germany 43 325 196 564 
Deliveries to the Wehrmacht 125 760 178 1,063 
Deliveries to the eastern territories 59 259 127 445 
Net value of deliveries 109 826 247 1,182 


The Germans soon adopted the method of compensating the peasants in 
kind and leaving them greater quotas for their own use. Although the Reich 
Commissioners had, reluctantly, announced a new regulation of ownership 
conditions,’ hardly anywhere did they reverse the nationalization carried out 
by the Soviets. The property of the Soviet state and of all ‘enemies of the state’, 
which included Jewish property, came under German trustee administration. 
Only in ‘Eastland’ were the former owners permitted to manage their (recently 
confiscated) agricultural properties; small private businesses were also permit- 
ted once more, though to a limited extent. A chamber of economics, occupa- 
tional associations, and farmers’ co-operatives served the direction of the 
‘Eastland’ economy by the occupying power. 

Much to the disappointment of the population in the east, Hitler, out of con- 
sideration for interested servicemen, wished to put off a general privatization 


34 According to Dallin, German Rule, 368. 

135 Instruction by Lohse on the take-over of administration by the Reich commissioner for 
‘Eastland’, 18 Aug. 1941 (copy), BA R 6/13; circular of RKU No. IIc, 5 Sept. 1941 (copy), BAR 
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TABLE Lv.9. Total Deliveries fuly 1941-—March 1944 


(1,000t.)? 

To the To Germany 

Wehrmacht 
Grain 5,650 I, 161 

of which bread cereals 2,222 738 

Pulses and vegetables 302 40 
Rough fodder 1,817 — 
Cattle and meat 412 67 
Eggs (million) 783 133 
Oil seed and oil 29 726 
Potatoes 2,040 13 
Sugar 244 62 
Beer (hl.) 1,680 — 
Alcohol (hl.) 182 — 
Butter 118 21 


* Excluding Biatystok, Transnistria, and Galicia. 


Source: Dallin, German Rule, 373-4. 


until after the end of the war.'*° In agriculture he believed the large units of 
state farms, collective farms, and machine and tractor stations to be the most 
suitable economic model; to direct them, an army of some 13,000 agricultural 
leaders was employed. The rural population was fobbed off with such promises 
as an end to exploitation, fair wages, adequate food supplies, more land, and 
higher prices for private produce,!*’ but Hitler rejected a redistribution of agri- 
cultural land. At the most, he was prepared to sanction an allocation of private 
land to those inhabitants who offered a guarantee of ‘orderly’ management.’*® 
Likewise, Goring, Koch, and many departments in the Reich regarded any 
consideration for the wishes of the peasants as unnecessary.’*? Not until the 
end of 1941, when a prolonged war had become a certainty, did Géring begin 
to realize that concessions on the matter of land ownership—as proposed quite 
early on, with greater or lesser involvement, by the ministry for the occupied 
eastern territories, by officials of the foreign ministry and the Four-Year plan, 


36 Minutes of a meeting with the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, 10 Feb. 
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by the quartermaster-general, and by numerous occupation agencies'*’— 
could be advantageous to the Reich. On 15 February 1942 Hitler was per- 
suaded to decree a (still very non-committal) ‘New Agrarian Order’! for the 
Old Russian regions, though this pursued mainly propagandist aims. The col- 
lective farms were to be renamed ‘Gemeinwirtschaften’ [common husban- 
dries], and later, if the peasants had earned it by high deliveries and if the 
technical prerequisites existed, transformed into ‘Landbau-Genossenschaften’ 
[agricultural co-operatives]. Upon application the peasants could receive 
more land for private utilization with exemption from mandatory deliveries. 
Although permission for the operation of individual farms had been 
announced, this was probably never seriously intended. Lohse believed that 
abandonment of industrial management of the land by large estates was 
justifiable, if anywhere, only in the Baltic region,’ and Koch set about intro- 
ducing the ‘new agrarian order’ in the Ukraine only after vehement protest. 
Besides, in Hitler’s opinion, ‘laws were made by men and abolished by men 
again’.'? 

As far as the Soviet authorities and troops had been able to manage before 
their retreat, industrial plants—mostly in the interior of the country—had been 
destroyed or paralysed by the removal of machinery and the evacuation of 
skilled workers. Those most affected were armaments factories, transport, 
power generation, and mining. In the Donets basin the Soviets’ withdrawal of 
their manpower had reduced the population by a third.’“ 

As a matter of principle, Hitler did not wish to see any processing industry 
in the east.'* In the long term he regarded that territory as a market and 
manpower reservoir, though he could not close his eyes to the fact that, for the 
duration of the war, Germany could not do without the production capacities 
of eastern Europe. In the case of small firms it was possible in a relatively short 
time to start up a modest production to meet immediate army needs. But to 
develop production or to resume the extraction of raw materials presupposed 
German investment as well as provision of the means of production, whose 
value rose to some RMI,000m. by the end of 1943.'*° A proportion of the 


140 See e.g. GroSkopf’s note on the draft for supplementary directives for handling of propa- 
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industrial plant dismantled in the west was destined for the east. Shale-mining 
for the navy in northern Russia and petroleum extraction near Drohobyé, with 
an estimated annual capacity of 250,000t., continued almost without a break. 
Extraction plants in the northern Ukraine and the northern Caucasus, on the 
other hand, were totally destroyed, as was also the mining region of Krivoy Rog 
and Nikopol, where extraction of iron and manganese ore was only slowly 
restarted. The situation of the metal-processing industry on the Dnieper was 
even worse, and the destruction of power stations proved a major handicap. In 
the Ukraine the huge hydro-electric power station of Zaporozhye was totally 
out of action. 

By the end of 1942 the Germans managed to extract 1.77m. t. of hard coal, 
280,000t. of lignite, 4.49m. t. of peat, 642,000t. of manganese ore, 864,000t. of 
oil-bearing shale, and 250,000t. of mineral oil, and to produce 25,000t. of 
crude steel. Compared to the theoretically available resources, however, this 
was not much and often scarcely covered the requirements of the Wehrmacht, 
still less those of the population. 

For the collection and transportation of the booty and confiscated stock- 
piles, on 6 September 1941 Goring, following the method applied in the west, 
appointed Lieutenant-General Witting ‘inspector general for the collection and 
employment of raw materials in the occupied eastern territories’.'*7 Major 
Schu, who had also been sent to Serbia, was in charge of scrap and old metal. 
The goods acquired free of charge or cheaply were taken over by Roges and 
resold in the Reich at the usual German prices. The profit was shared between 
the Wehrmacht High Command and the civil authorities. 

From the end of July 1941 onward Goring charged a multitude of German 
monopoly companies with the central recording of economic assets, their 
acquisition and operation, or the supervision of authorized enterprises.'“* They 
were equipped with state money and, as a rule, envisaged only for a transitional 
period, until ownership conditions had been reorganized with a greater 
emphasis on private enterprise. The taxes paid by the monopoly companies 
and the profits made mainly from deliveries to the Reich initially went to the 
eastern administration. In the long term, however, the low price level in the 
eastern territories could not be maintained, especially in view of the expensive 
deliveries coming from the Reich. Nevertheless, the gap remained consider- 
able, and there were plans to pay off German war debts with these ‘lock-toll 
profits’ at a later date. Meanwhile, however, as the Reich minister of finance 
complained,'”’ the eastern territories required ‘subsidy after subsidy, instead of 
producing surpluses or at least . . . lock-toll profits from the price gradient’. 


47 Circular of the Reich Marshal.../Delegate for the Four-year Plan/Wirtschafts- 
fuilhrungssstab Ost V.P. 11083/1, 6 Sept. 1941, Inspector for collection and use of raw materials, BA 
R 43 II/609. 

48 See circular of the Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich—Delegate for the Four-year 
Plan—V.P. 12028, 17 July 1941, BA R 6/23; Dtugoborski and Madajczyk, ‘Ausbeutungsssysteme’, 
408; Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.VI.1. 

Circular of the Reich minister of finance Y 5205-324 V g, 4 Sept. 1942, Administration, 
economy, and finances of the occupied eastern territories, BA R 2/352. 
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In spite of all the booty which the Germans had determined to take when 
they attacked the Soviet Union, the yield, even after the first year of the eastern 
campaign, fell short of the optimistic expectations of the economic planners. 
Only occasionally did it prove possible to exceed the deliveries previously laid 
down in the trade agreements.'’*° The reason was not only the usual conse- 
quences of war, but also the paralysing effect of a mistaken German eastern 
policy, the unforeseen course of military operations, and the chaotic form of 
German economic management. Thus, the Reich minister of finance criticized 
the multiplicity of special commissioners, special delegates, collection trustees, 
and economic organizations, all of whom were pursuing in the eastern territo- 
ries their mutually uncoordinated plans. ‘If one lists all the bodies which 
today work alongside one another in the east, one can understand that even 
German agencies can scarcely pick their way any longer through the various 
competences.”’*! 

This kind of chaos was typical of other occupied territories as well. In the 
Soviet Union, where sober planning and ideological objectives clashed even 
more strongly than in the Government-General, the failings of German occu- 
pation policy assumed particularly striking forms. The extent to which 
National Socialist visions of the future and the boundless demands of the po- 
litical leadership were standing in the way of German propaganda, and 
conflicted with the alleged benefits which all members would derive from the 
large-area economy, was revealed by the half-hearted attempt to represent 
the economic utilization of the east as the common task of several nations in 
the German sphere of power. This had a parallel in the purely propagandistic 
‘European crusade’ against Bolshevism. 

Hitler had announced his intentions to let the Nordic states, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium participate in the economic development of the eastern 
territories. '°? They would be able to meet their raw-material requirements from 
those regions and settle their own surplus population there. However, his 
mistrust of collaborators, even from ‘Germanic’ countries, and Himmler’s own 
settlement plans induced him to permit participation by these states in the 
economic development of the east on a small scale only. On 21 November 
1941 it was decided at a conference in the Reich ministry for economic affairs 


that, in evidence of the much-vaunted ‘economic solidarity of Europe’,'” 


° Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.V1.5 at n. 409; a totally negative balance sheet 
for the German side was arrived at by Count Helmuth James von Moltke in a memo for Adm. 
Gladisch, 27 Oct. 1942, on the volume of raw materials and foodstuffs taken out of occupied 
Russia, published in Moltke, Vélkerrecht, 207-9. 

5) Circular of the Reich minister of finance Y 5205-324 V g, 4 Sept. 1942, Administration, 
economy, and finances of the occupied eastern territories, BA R 2/352. 

2 Hitler, Monologe, 49 (27 July 1941); Irving, Hitler’s War, 328. 

3 Memorandum by Clodius, 23 Nov. 1941, on the present state of preparations for the enlist- 
ment of the European states in the economic utilization of the occupied Russian territories, PA, 
Buro U.St.S.: Ru®land I; see also the note of Reichsbank director Hermann Worbs, 12 Nov. 1941, 
‘on today’s conference at the Reich ministry for economic affairs on foreign participation in the 
economic utilization of the eastern territories’, BA R 2/30921; letter from Goring V.P. 20005/41 g 
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negotiations should be opened with those states which had shown interest in 
barter deals—industrial manufactures in exchange for raw materials or agri- 
cultural produce—or in economic activity in the occupied eastern territories. 
These countries were Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, Hungary, and 
Switzerland. The German press, however, was not allowed to report on the 
subject.!*4 

Foreign countries were to step in to the extent that German resources were 
still inadequate. At the same time, Germany was not prepared to recognize 
former titles to ownership or to promise the acquisition of private property. 
Major influence was not to be granted to foreign firms. What was desired was 
simply investment, ideally in the form of machinery and material, and the pro- 
vision of staff (later also of settlers). Profits were not to be expected in the fore- 
seeable future from such participation in the economic opening up of the 
eastern territories. 

Notwithstanding these rather unattractive conditions, some departments 
were secretly trying to enlarge the circle of interested parties. The foreign 
ministry and the Four-year Plan authority were also thinking of Finland, 
Romania, Norway, and Italy, possibly even France. 

In Belgium, however, Galopin showed no inclination to yield to the German 
wooing. Minister von Bargen therefore turned to the next most important 
man, Baron Paul de Launoit, who declared himself willing to establish a 
study commission.'*? The failure to attract French technicians, whom the 
Germans would have liked to transplant to the east complete with industrial 
equipment, induced Ministerialdirektor Friedrich Gramsch of the Four-year 
Plan to risk an intervention with the German embassy in Paris. The approach, 
however, was to be made in a manner ‘which did not reveal the German 
initiative’. 

Economic participation in the eastern territories—of which the Reich Com- 
missariat ‘Eastland’, being more or less pacified, was released first—aroused 
more interest not only in Hungary and Sweden, which hoped to regain former 
branch offices and participations, but to a considerable extent in Denmark as 
well. There, at Rosenberg’s suggestion, a ‘working party for the promotion of 
Danish initiative in eastern and south-eastern Europe’!”® had been established, 


to Rosenberg, 3 Jan. 1942, with a note by the Four-year Plan authority on foreign participation in 
the economic utilization of the eastern territories (copy), BA R 6/443. 


54 Rluke, ‘Europaideologie’, 266. 

5 Bargen’s report to the foreign ministry, 4 Dec. 1941, on economic co-operation with 
Belgium in the east, PA, HaPol. Va Wirtschaft 6: Beteiligung des Auslandes am wirtschaftlichen 
Aufbau der besetzten Ostgebiete [Foreign participation in the economic development of the 
occupied eastern territories] 1941-2; report of the German embassy/economic department to 
the foreign ministry, 10 Jan. 1942, on French interest in the reconstruction of the economy in the 
occupied territories of the Soviet Union, ibid. 

6 Minute of GR Wilhelm Baum, 4 Feb. 1942, on foreign participation in the economic devel- 
opment of the occupied eastern territories, PA, Pol. XIII (17): Allgemeine Akten betr. Lage in den 
besetzten Ostgebieten [General documents on the situation in the occupied eastern territories], 
Jan.—Feb. 1942. 
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composed of economists and Danish Nazis under Director General Thorkild 
P. Juncker, who, along with Minister Gunnar Larsen, travelled to ‘Eastland’ in 
the spring of 1942. Their objective was first of all the establishment of a cement 
works and the recruitment of agricultural managers for the Ukraine. In the 
spring of 1942 an advance party of 50-60 Danes was roaming about there 
“because the Reich commissioner was apparently time and again refusing their 
employment’.!*’ 

Following agreement with the collaborationist parties, Rosenberg had 
invited the Reich commissioners in Oslo and The Hague to submit to him pro- 
posals for the participation of their countries.'!°* The Dutch ministry of agri- 
culture had been urged to set up a governmental committee which would enter 
into contact in the Reich with the ‘East German Agricultural Management 
Company (Ostland)’.’°? Before the end of 1941 a few hundred Dutchmen were 
taken first to Lodz and then to Riga, to prepare for assignment in the Minsk 
area. More than half of them returned home. At the beginning of 1942 Adriaan 
Mussert, leader of the Dutch collaborationists, involved himself in the matter. 
In his view the European east offered a new field of activity, replacing the 
colonies, and he believed he could win over for it suitable and reliable farmers, 
craftsmen, and entrepreneurs.’ The organizational framework was to be 
provided by a ‘Nederlandsche Oost-Compagnie NV’, which was founded in 
the summer of 1942. 

The generally scant interest in the occupied territories was matched by a 
similar disinclination by the German leadership to waive selfish reservations at 
least vis-a-vis the theoretically advantaged ‘large-area nations’. Hitler approved 
the still vague plans in principle, demanding merely that ‘Switzerland and 
Sweden should receive the least consideration’.’*! Even in this unimportant 
matter he wished to see the Nazi hierarchy of nations preserved: greater 
participation by the ‘Germanic’ nations or population groups, reserve towards 
the inhabitants the Latin countries and the Balkans, and exclusion of the 
Slavs.'° 

Such plans and endeavours had little to do with reality. In the sector of 
manufacturing industry the situation in the eastern territories did not permit 
the establishment of major projects, and German policy generally was scarcely 
concerned with settlement or development for the time being. In the expecta- 
tion of a short war, and then of a more prolonged conflict, the Germans relied 


157 Minutes of the meeting with the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, 10 Feb. 
1942, on the involvement of the European countries in the utilization of the occupied eastern ter- 
ritories, BA R 6/443. 

8 Correspondence in BA R 6/24. 

5° Minute of Count Franz Grote, 10 Dec. 1941 (copy), BA R 6/440. 

16° Rosenberg’s minute, 5 Jan. 1942, on the reception of the leader of the National Socialist 
Movement in Holland, Dipl.-Ing. A. A. Mussert (copy), ibid.; minute on the visit of Herr 
Borggreven to various Reich authorities, 20-3 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

‘8! Minute of von Harder, 29 Jan. 1942, on the involvement of the economy of the European 
countries, BA R 6/443. 

1 Tetter from the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories I 1 c 0059 to the general 
plenipotentiary for manpower employment, 31 July 1942, on ‘Measure Heinrich’ . . . (copy), ibid. 
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on a system of hastily granted special powers; while these as a rule ensured the 
rapid implementation of directives, they were diametrically opposed to any 
considered or uniform economic policy. It is therefore not surprising that the 
economic yield of the eastern campaign hardly came up to the high expecta- 
tions of the German leadership. In terms of value the goods obtained from the 
eastern territories lagged behind the enforced performances of the western 
regions. According to the statistics, which admittedly are largely based on 
incomplete data or estimates, the German Reich executed roughly half of 
its foreign trade with the occupied territories. Even if, according to these 
figures,'°? German deliveries occasionally surpassed German receipts, a 
portion of the exports ultimately benefited the occupying power, at least par- 
tially, through the switching of industrial orders. (See Table I.V.10.) 


TABLE I.v.10. German Foreign Trade with the Occupied Territories 
(Pure Goods Exchanges) (RMm.)? 


1940 1941 

German German German German 

imports exports imports exports 
France 224 13 752 315 
Belgium 243 131 562 385 
Netherlands 406 440 640 695 
Norway 142 192 280 430 
Greece 93 60 81 II 
Serbia, Albania, Montenegro 240 319 128 108 
Government-General gI 239 87 312 
Denmark 495 325 410 432 


* Including the Protectorate. 


Source: Freymond, Le 11° Reich, 249-50. 


As for the stipulation in international law that the economic demands of an 
occupying power must take account of the potential of the conquered coun- 
tries, the Germans either disregarded it completely or interpreted it to their 
own advantage. In the spring of 1942 the Four-year Plan authority observed 
with satisfaction that with regard to nutrition, in the occupied and incorpo- 
rated territories, ‘as a result of strict registration and rationing, the supplies not 
only cost nothing, but actually yielded a considerable profit’. Despite the fact 
that some of these countries had to be partially fed, they produced a surplus of 
1,170,000t. of grain, 1,113,000t. of meat, and 326,000t. of fat.°* The economic 


163 Divergent data, for example, in PA, HaPol., Handakten LR Junker: Deutsche AuSenhan- 
delsbilanzen [German foreign trade balances]. 

164 Results of Four-year Plan operation: a short report as of the spring of 1942, p. 92, BA R 26 
1/18. 
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benefit accruing by that time from the occupied countries—not yet including 
the Soviet territories—was estimated by the Four-year Plan authority at 
RM15,000m. and quoted in evidence of its efficiency. 

The Germans also derived considerable economic benefits from the occu- 
pation of parts of the Soviet Union. But these, like the Government-General 
before them, were regarded primarily as objects of exploitation, where normal 
economic conditions were viewed by the occupying power as a disadvantage 
rather than an advantage, and where even one-sided regulated trade relations 
were superfluous. The methods applied in eastern Europe were just about 
suitable for the recruitment of the plentifully available manpower. More subtle 
methods, however, were needed for financial self-service, which was both a 
prerequisite of and a supplement to the long-term exploitation of the occupied 
territories. These methods were realizable only in conjunction with properly 
functioning central authorities in the territories concerned. 


3. ATTAINMENT OF FINANCIAL ADVANTAGE 


Along with German endeavours to secure for themselves the greatest possible 
receipts of goods and other assets from the occupied territories went their 
intention to keep the value of the local currencies as low as possible. Low 
purchase prices, the subsidies for which were met out of occupation costs or 
credits, made the use of the Reichsmark unnecessary and helped maintain the 
value of the German currency. The Germans, for their part, did not seek 
inflation in the countries affected by economic regulations and the withdrawal 
of commodities, and the native administrations were regularly instructed to 
cause a diminution in purchasing power by raising taxes. The financial weak- 
ening of the dependent territories, however—in France to the ‘brink of 
inflation’ —was part of the German plan.’ 

During the first few weeks of the Polish campaign the Wehrmacht, while 
operating abroad, had met its expenditure on purchases and servicemen’s pay 
by Reichsmark holdings brought along with it and by captured sums in the 
local currency.'® To relieve its shortage of cash the Berlin authorities, as early 
as September 1939, created Reich Credit Bank notes as an auxiliary means of 
payment and as legal tender; by the end of October twenty Reich Credit banks 
began operation in occupied Poland. For the campaign in the west occupation 
money to a value of RM6om. was initially (November 1939) envisaged;’® after 
the occupation, however, Reich Credit Bank notes to a value of RM1oom. 
came into circulation in the Netherlands alone; in Belgium this figure was over 
RM300m. by mid-1941. The notes came in units of 50 Pfennig upwards, they 
were not valid in the Reich itself, and they represented a major form of credit 


15 Meeting of the Trade Policy Committee, 18 Oct. 1940, BA R 43 II/671. 

166 Emmendorfer, Geld- und Kreditaufsicht, 38 ff. 

187 OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu. (Qu. 2) No. 36/39 g.Kdos. Chefs., 8 Nov. 1939, on instruments of 
payment, money transactions, and conversion rates, BA-MA RH 6/3. 
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utilized by the Germans in the occupied territories. Subsequently they were 
debited to the occupation costs or redeemed against notes in the local 
currency. The rate of exchange for each native currency was laid down by the 
Reich in a manner which made conversion easy for the troops (the ‘forces’ or 
‘paymaster’ rate) and which sometimes meant an upward revaluation of the 
Reichsmark, at least during the initial period, whenever it reflected neither the 
rate valid in the past nor the ratio of purchasing power between native and 
Reich currency (see Table I.v.11).'°* Corrections, as a rule, were made only to 
the disadvantage of the occupied countries: from mid-July 1940 onward, for 
example, the Germans allowed only RM1.33. for the Dutch florin.' 


TABLE LvV.11 Rates of Exchange Laid Down prior to 
the Various Occupations 


RM 
Protectorate I crown (K¢) = 0.10 
Government-General I zloty = 0.50 
Denmark 1 krone = 0.50 
Norway I krone = 0.60 
Netherlands I florin = 1.50 
Belgium I Belgian franc = 0.10 
Luxemburg I franc = 0.10 
France 1 French franc = 0.05 
Yugoslavia 1 dinar = 0.05 
Greece 1 drachma = 0.02 
Soviet Union I rouble = 0.10 


Like France, the Danish government also demanded an upward revaluation 
of its currency; this would have reflected its real purchasing power and would 
have made imports from the Reich cheaper. But this request fell upon deaf 
ears. In the words of Ambassador Ritter, still annoyed over the failure of his 
plans for economic union, ‘these price and wages difficulties were deliberately 
created in order to turn the workers and wage-earners against the present gov- 
ernment. So we must not help them now to undo those consequences we have 
been hoping for.’!”” However, the Germans themselves were anxious to avoid 
any further rise in inflation and potential social unrest.'’’ Basically, of course, 


‘68 An exception was the Belgian franc, actually calculated by the Germans at RMo.0836. By 
instruction of the C.-in-C. of the army, a rate of exchange of RMo.080 applied from 23 July 1940 
onward. The value of the Norwegian krone was also initially slightly increased, but it was pegged 
back to RMo.57 after a few weeks. 

169 See the minute of the head of the economic policy department of the foreign ministry, 12 
June 1940, on Staatsrat Wohlthat’s report on the situation in Holland, DGFP D ix, No. 419; 
Emmendo6rfer, Geld- und Kreditaufsicht, 65. 

7 Quoted from Thomsen, Besatzungspolitik, 59. 

"7! Teletype Wiehls to the Reich foreign minister, 10 Nov. 1941, Bilag til Beretning, xiii/3, No. 585. 
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the manipulated rate of exchange made it easier for the Germans to buy out 
the occupied territories, while also keeping the Reich’s clearing debts more or 
less within limits. 

Even though the Reichsmark did not become legal tender in the occupied 
countries—e.g. the Protectorate, where the Czech crown was kept ‘until 
further notice’,!”? and in the Government-General—the victors found other 
ways of raising the means for their necessary and desired expenses. They could 
not always claim occupation costs—e.g. in cases where the Reich did not wish 
to admit the fact of occupation, or where there were no native central author- 
ities left to run some kind of state budget. The Protectorate, which officially 
was merely under German ‘protection’, had to pay only a ‘matriculation con- 
tribution’, which by the end of 1941 amounted to K¢é8,o00om. Similarly, no 
occupation costs could be imposed on the Government-General.'” In the 
German view, Poland had ceased to exist and hence could not have the status 
of an occupied country. Although at the beginning of 1940 the occupying 
power established a bank of issue with two Polish vice-presidents, designed to 
regulate currency matters by the issue of new banknotes, the Germans claimed 
financial sovereignty. It was the occupation administration which prepared the 
modest budget, financed from monopoly revenues and taxes. Progressively it 
increased the latter, which in some cases rose by 100 per cent in comparison 
with the pre-war level,'”* and on appropriate occasions demanded contribu- 
tory payments. The Government-General, moreover, had to make substantial 
payments to the Wehrmacht and to assume responsibility for redeeming the 
Reich Credit Bank notes issued within the country; by June 1942 this required 
a sum of 2,400m. zloty. After 1941 the Government-General, too, had to make 
a ‘matriculation contribution’ of RM250m. This was to be set against a ‘devel- 
opment subsidy’ from the Reich of equal value. The Reich ministry of finance 
in addition made occasional contributions towards Wehrmacht expenses, 
though these were paid into a blocked account and were only partially avail- 
able to the Government-General’s administration for meeting the costs of nec- 
essary imports. 

Denmark at an early date made credits in local currency available to the 
Reich for Wehrmacht expenses and for other purchases; these were included 
in the clearing account. By the end of April 1942 they reached a figure of 
Kr1,872m.'” In exchange the Germans undertook not to give their troops full 
pay in Denmark, thereby restricting their purchasing power. 

In Norway, too, the Germans practised restraint. They took up credits with 


‘7 Ordinance of the Fuhrer and Reich chancellor regarding the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, 16 Mar. 1939, RGBI. (1939), i. 485 ff. 

73 See service diary, 178-9 (22 Apr. 1940). 

™ LEuczak, ‘Wirtschaftspolitik’, 98. 

> Report of the German legation in Copenhagen to the foreign ministry, 11 May 1942: 
Summary of German requests met by the Danish government since 9 Apr. 1940 in the military, 
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the Norges Bank amounting to over Kr1,o00m.,'’° which mostly could be met 
only by the issue of banknotes. After some time the Reich ministry of finance 
equipped Terboven with a budget of RM44.7m. and an overdraft fund for 
political purposes of RM2m.'’” Moreover, Norway was charged occupation 
costs because, in the German view, it had to make ‘the greatest possible 
sacrifices as a contribution to the protection of its 3,000-km. coastline and as a 
consequence of resistance to Germany’.'’”* However, the sums demanded by 
the Wehrmacht for its extensive construction projects exceeded the country’s 
financial capacity even in the judgement of the Reich commissioner, and the 
forces therefore had to content themselves, until 19 October 1942, with a con- 
tribution of 1,150m. kroner. 

The Germans proceeded similarly in Holland, where they made the Nether- 
lands Bank arrange credits for them amounting to almost f1,000m. by the 
beginning of 1941,'” in addition to claiming 562m. in occupation costs. After 
the end of the war the Reich would decide whether a portion of the credits was 
to be regarded as occupation costs. By the middle of 1941 the Germans had 
f500m. paid to them as so-called ‘external’ occupation costs, and from July 
onward the Netherlands had to make a ‘voluntary’ contribution of RMs5o0m. 
per month to the costs of the German war in the east—one-fifth in gold taken 
from the Dutch treasury. 

The Germans were unable to calculate the actual occupation costs with 
which they charged a country. Even the definition of the concept faced them 
with difficulties.'*° They refused to separate their expenditure on the mainte- 
nance of the occupation and on the continuation of the war against Britain. 
There was even less clarity on the amount of support payments to be made in 
the Reich to the dependants of occupation troops, or on the value of supplies 
brought into the country, the ‘external’ occupation costs. These could, at best, 
be entered into the account during the negotiation of a peace treaty. 

The Germans were therefore interested primarily in compensation for their 
‘internal’ occupation costs. In Belgium, at the end of July 1940 the military 
administration demanded a first instalment of 3,000m. Belgian francs, with a 
further 2,500m. at the end of November, and rejected the Secretary-Generals’ 
request for a reduction of the amount. Although it was anxious to keep the 
country’s finances in some kind of order, the military administration regarded 
the payment of quartering costs and the monthly instalments for occupation 
costs of 1,000m. Belgian francs (RM8o0m.) from January 1941 as only just 


76 Over Kr3,500m. by the end of 1941. See Milward, Fascist Economy in Norway, 132, 281. 

7 Report of the audit office of the German Reich, 18 Sept. 1941, BA R 2/11484. 

178 Situation report of the group for money, credit, and currency of the Reich Commissioner 
for the occupied Norwegian territories, 14 Sept. 1940, for the Ftthrer report due on 20 Sept. 1940, 
BA R 2/354. 

Memo on the development of payments between the Netherlands and Germany, 27 Jan. 
1941, BA R 2/1143. 

18° Activity report of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/IV a, 1 July-31 
Dec. 1940, pp. 92-3, BA-MA RW 36/118. 
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compatible with Belgium’s financial position. Even so, this amount exceeded 
the ordinary state revenue and could be raised only by loans, treasury bonds, 
and the printing of new banknotes. At the end of 1940 the military comman- 
der refused a renewed Belgian request for discussion of a limitation on their 
contribution towards the needs of the occupation troops, of the possibility of 
making allowance for payments in kind, and of the fixing of firm amounts 
instead of indefinite payment of instalments. He did, however, albeit without 
success, suggest to Berlin that a fundamental political decision be made and 
that occupation costs be adjusted to Belgium’s financial strength.’*! In fact, the 
occupation costs paid by the Belgians were no longer sufficient by the early 
summer of 1941. In May the military commander took up a bridging credit of 
750m. Belgian francs, but this had to be restructured, at the demand of the 
Reich ministry of finance and the Four-year Plan authority, into an instalment 
payment. This was increased, from October 1941 onward, to 1,500m. Belgian 
francs monthly. Simultaneously the military administration endeavoured to 
curb the frivolous demands of the fighting forces and to have some of their 
requirements, as well as non-occupation expenditure, logged in the clearing 
account. The military commander, moreover, got the Wehrmacht High 
Command to invest him with the sole authority to manage monetary mat- 
ters. By the end of the year Belgium had to pay 19,500m. Belgian francs 
(RM1,570m.), from which the sum of 650m. Belgian francs was deducted for 
partial covering of quartering costs. 

The occupation burdens imposed on France were even greater. The 
Germans were determined, in line with their initial economic policy, on a ‘sys- 
tematic weakening’ of the country.’** From 25 June 1940 France had to make 
instalment payments on occupation costs amounting to RM2om. each day,'®? 
as well as RMIom. each month for quartering and RM5om. to the Italian occu- 
pying power. The French government protested in vain against these enormous 
occupation costs. It also called for a distinction between the formations ear- 
marked for operations against Britain and occupation troops proper, for whom 
an amount of RMIom. per day, less quartering and other services in kind, 
seemed adequate. It had no success. The Germans rejected any concessions, 
argued when necessary with vague external occupation costs, and eventually 
enforced their demands by ultimatum. 

Only during the German-—French negotiations in the spring of 1941 did 
Berlin agree to discuss France’s financial occupation burdens. On condition 


18) Activity report No. 13 of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef 
for Jan. 1941, pp. 34-5, BA-MA RW 36/183; activity report No. 14 for Feb. 1941, p. 33, BA-MA RW 
36/184; activity report No. 15 for Mar. 1941, pp. BB-9, BA-MA RW 36/185; military commander in 
Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, Final report ‘Currency and finances’, BA-MA RW 
36/225. 

182 Jackel, Frankreich, 94. 

183 Situation report of the military commander in France/Kdo.Stab/Ia for Apr.—-May 1941, pp. 
66 ff., BA-MA RW 35/6 D; Arnoult, ‘Comment les Allemands’, 5 ff.; Umbreit, Muilitdrbefehlshaber, 
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that Vichy agreed to the appointment of German commissioners for foreign 
trade, foreign currency, and the Bank of France, the Germans declared them- 
selves prepared to reduce the daily instalment payments to RM15m.; however, 
they demanded that as high a proportion as possible should be paid in trans- 
ferable assets, such as gold, shares, bonds, and payments in kind. In May 
1941 the Vichy government unilaterally withdrew the instalment payments of 
RM15m. and merely made it easier for the occupying power to acquire French 
shares. The Germans at first accepted this, but reserved the right to make addi- 
tional claims later. Until the end of 1941 they received from France instalment 
payments amounting to over RM10,000m. (201,000m. French francs) and had 
a credit balance of RM3,200m. in their account with the Bank of France. By 
then, however, the Germans had to meet daily expenses of some RMI4m. out 
of the occupation payments they were receiving, so that an increased need for 
money was to be expected in the near future. 

In Serbia the occupation administration financed itself until 15 August 1941 
with Reich Credit Bank notes, for the redemption of which the country had to 
spend some 455m. dinar by the end of 1941, and with money captured from 
Yugoslav war reserves, amounting to 700m. dinar.'** Subsequently, the Serbian 
collaborationist government had to make monthly payments of 150m. dinar 
(RM7.5m.) until October 1941, 300m. dinar from November onwards, and 
240m. dinar from April 1942.'*° The amount had been calculated to enable the 
occupying power to cover its purchases while limiting its clearing debts. A new 
Serbian National Bank had been instructed to reform the currency. For the 
period up to mid-July 1942 Serbian payments to the Germans totalled 2,670m. 
dinar (over RM133m.), plus 785m. dinar for quartering facilities and war com- 
pensation of 20m. dinar. Despite a rise in taxes, the occupation payments alone 
exceeded the country’s regular revenue. The same situation arose in Greece, 
which first of all had to exchange the occupation currencies issued by the 
Germans and Italians, and from I August 1941 onward was to pay monthly 
instalments of 4,000m. drachmas towards occupation costs.'*® However, the 
country was unable to do this, and so in March 1942 the Italians and Germans 
contented themselves with 1,500m. drachmas. For their still uncovered 
expenses they made the Bank of Greece give them interest-free credit. 

On the territory of the Soviet Union the Germans primarily used the Reich 
Credit Bank notes they had brought with them. By the summer of 1941 the 
value of all issued notes already surpassed RM2,000m. Municipalities and, in 
the rearward area, the German civil administration financed their expenses, 
wherever possible, from taxes, some of which were further increased, and from 
the revenues of state monopolies. There were plans for the restarting of the 


184 Second overall report of the general plenipotentiary for the economy in Serbia, July 1942, 
BA R 26 VI/692. 

185 Final report of the head of the military administration South-east, fo. 99, BA-MA RW 
40/115. 

18° Minute, 9 Nov. 1941, on occupation costs in Greece, PA, Biiro St.S.; Griechenland, vol. ii. 
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Soviet State Bank, the foundation of a bank of issue, or the creation of new 
banknotes in each Reich commissariat. Rosenberg and Lohse wished to see the 
Reichsmark introduced in ‘Eastland’, where, within a short time, the Reich 
Credit Bank notes had largely replaced the rouble, but GéGring rejected the idea 
in the autumn of 1941.'*’ Although he was prepared to grant the Reich com- 
missariat its own bank of issue, with a new ‘crown’ currency, he did not for the 
time being regard regular finances as possible or indeed desirable. For a pro- 
longed period he attached importance to a price gradient between the Reich 
and the Baltic States. Introduction of an ‘Eastland’ Mark with 1:1 parity, as 
proposed by the ministry for the occupied eastern territories at the beginning 
of 1942, met with no interest. Koch, on the other hand, created a separate 
currency for the Ukraine with the ‘Karbowanez’ [Karbovanets]. Financial 
benefit from the occupied eastern territories arose initially from the marketing 
of captured or cheaply acquired goods, which were resold in the Reich at the 
prices obtaining there. Not until later, when central banks had been set up and 
the establishment of credit institutions had gone ahead in ‘Eastland’ and of 
industrial banks in the Ukraine, did the Reich commissioners have to make 
additional ‘defence contributions’. Table I.v.12 shows the occupation costs and 
other contributions claimed by the Germans in the occupied territories. 

In their taking of booty in the occupied countries the Germans also showed 
a great deal of interest in the official gold reserves. Wherever the governments 
had not transferred them abroad in time, the occupying power endeavoured to 
take possession of these urgently needed assets. In other cases it insisted that, 
if possible, the gold should be brought back. Thus the Germans succeeded, 
with the help of the Prague government, in repatriating the Czechoslovak gold 
reserves worth £6m. (K¢é740m.) and lodged with the Bank for International 
Settlement in Basle,’** as well as, shortly before the beginning of the war, 
809,9840z. gold from London. The gold reserves were later transferred to 
Berlin.'®? That part of the Netherlands’ gold holdings which was within the 
country was initially retained there, and subsequently progressively reduced by 
instalment payments to the Reich. In the autumn of 1940 the Germans pre- 
vailed on the Vichy government to bring back the portion of the Belgian gold 
reserves which had been moved to West Africa; these amounted to 200t. with 
a value of RM6oom. As the Belgian National Bank refused to co-operate, the 
German commissioner assigned to it confirmed, by June 1941, the receipt of 
500 crates, which were lodged with the Berlin Reichsbank ‘in the account of the 
National Bank of Belgium as depositum regulare’. A year later the Reich bought 
the Belgian gold for RM550m.and deposited that sum with the Berlin district 
court. 


187 Letter Goring V-P. 17076/5 to the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, 15 Oct. 
1941, BA R 6/23; reply of the Reich minister for the occupied eastern territories, 10 Jan. 1942, on 
currency in ‘Eastland’, ibid. 

188 Rhode, ‘Protektorat’, 319; Brandes, Tschechen, i. 150. 

189 Rich, War Aims, i. 118; Germany and the Second World War, i. 334-5. 
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TABLE I.V.12. Occupation Costs and Credits Claimed by the Germans up to 
30 Fune 1942, according to Calculations by the Research Centre for War 
Economy (m.)* 


Occupation costs Matriculation Credits 
—_ contribution 
Local RM ———— _ Local RM 
currency Local RM _ currency 
currency 
Protectorate (K¢é) 8,000° 674° 
Government-General (ZfI.) 500 250 
France® (FF) 136,920° 6,846" 
Belgium (FB) 29,500" 2,537” 
Netherlands (F1.) 2,633 3,950 
Denmark (Kr.) 968 490 
Norway (Kr.) 1,645 890 3,967 25340 
Serbia (Din.) 3,450 138 
Greece (Dr.) 12,900° 215° 


* Excluding annexed territories. 

> Up to 31 Dec. 1941. 

© This sum is presumably the amount of occupation-cost moneys demanded. Up to the end 
of 1941 France paid over RM10,000m. (FF201,000m.): Umbreit, Militdrbefehishaber, 219; 
Milward, New Order, 271; Winkel, ‘Ausbeutung’, 361. 


Source: Chr. Buchheim, ‘Die besetzten Lander im Dienste der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft’. 


Whenever the Reich refrained from helping itself to assets in the occupied 
territories, or otherwise acquiring them, it sought to defer paying for its pur- 
chases or other financial obligations, settling them by setting them against 
German deliveries. For the purpose of supervision of all economic relations 
within its large-scale economic area it replaced bilateral accounting by central 
clearing through the German Clearing Bank; this operation, centred on Berlin, 
also covered payments by dependent, allied, and a few neutral countries be- 
tween themselves. By the end of 1941 it embraced over twenty countries. The 
biggest turnover was achieved by the Germans in trade with the conquered 
countries, some of which soon showed credit balances vis-a-vis the Reich. 
However, a diminution of German indebtedness was not to be expected while 
the war lasted. The Reich ministry of finance regarded the advance contribu- 
tions of occupied territories—which the Belgians, for instance, felt to be 
‘worthless mortgages’ and fraudulent'*’—as a justifiable contribution to the 
victorious conclusion of the war.'*’ As well as war-related additional expenses, 


1 Activity report No. 17 of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef 
for the period 1 June-1 Sept. 1941, p. A12, BA-MA RW 36/187. 

Minute of Reich minister of finance/F 4096a—31, 32 GenB, Feb. 1942, on state of central 
clearing (draft), BA R 2/13696. 
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TABLE I.v.13. Development of Note Circulation in the Principal 


Occupied Territories 
Country Ref. date Amount (1,000) Notes in Increase 
circulation over previous 
year (%) 
Govt.-General 31 July 40 946,271 
31 Oct. 41 Zt. 2,052,248 + 1,105,977 + 116.9 
Norway 31 July 40 830,326 
30 Sept. 41° Kr. 1,318,366 + 488,040 + 58.8 
Denmark 31 July 40 673,526 
31 Oct. 41 Kr. 7915956 + 118,430 + 17.6 
Netherlands 29 July 4o 1,276,560 
27 Oct. 41 Fl. 1,947,293. = + = 6705733. + (52.5 
Belgium 25 June 40° 334515277 
29 Oct. 41 FB 45,982,285 + 12,531,008 + 37.5 
France 8 Aug. 40 198,231,527 
30 Oct. 41 FF 255,684,133 + 57,452,606 + 29.0 


* Figure for the reference date 30 Oct. 1941 unknown. 
> Figure for the reference date 31 July 1940 unknown. 


Source: BA R 43 II/625. 


the Belgian bank of issue also had to pay the suppliers, and that was done 
predominantly through an inflationary increase in the amount of money in 
circulation. 

Of the RM3,200m. which the Reich, despite various financial manipulations, 
such as the cession of Reich treasury bonds to the Government-General, owed 
to its clearing partners at the end of 1941, two-thirds had to be made available 
by the occupied territories. The Germans not only used their temporary rule 
over the occupied countries to extract from them a maximum of foodstuffs, 
industrial products, raw materials, and other assets, but they paid for these out 
of credits and occupation costs, which by the end of 1941 had reached the level 
of RM10,000m.—15,000m.; alternatively, payment had to be taken over by the 
native governments, which were merely credited with these sums on their 
clearing accounts. These enforced contributions to the financing of the 
German war effort often greatly exceeded the amounts which an occupying 
power was entitled to claim. There was a belief that, as the war situation turned 
increasingly unfavourable, the Germans were entitled to dispose of the wealth 
of the subjected countries with ever fewer restrictions. Similarly, they had fewer 
and fewer scruples about enlisting not only the material resources of the 
occupied territories but also their inhabitants for the German war effort. 
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TABLE I.v.14. German Clearing Debts vis-a-vis the 
Occupied Territories, as of 31 December 1941 (RMm.) 


France 811.9° 
Belgium 666.4 
Denmark 384.1 
Greece 59.1 
Serbia 52.4 
Netherlands 15.8 
Government-General 6.5 
Protectorate 0.3 
TOTAL 1,996.5 


* According to data of the military administration 
RM819,200,000 up to 26 Dec. 1941, excluding the separately 
accounted goods exchanges between France and Alsace- 
Lorraine. A further RM43,000,000 should be added for 1940 (see 
Contribution of the French area: figures and diagrams, Apr. 1944, 
BA-MA RW 35/234). 


Source: OKRW/WiRtAmt/Stab Z/SR No. 86/42 g.Kdos., 9 Jan. 
1942, War economy situation report No. 28, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308; 
Boelcke, Kosten, 111. 


4. RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR 


In the German view the role of the conquered territories was not confined 
to contributing to the German war economy by the provision of raw materials, 
finished articles, and foodstuffs, or to helping finance the German war effort 
through arrangements such as occupation costs, credits, and the transfer of 
assets. The Reich also intended to recruit manpower in the conquered coun- 
tries in order to offset the labour shortage in Germany, which had been further 
exacerbated by call-ups to the Wehrmacht and the vital production increases in 
industry and agriculture. Certain regions, such as Poland and the eastern ter- 
ritories, had been earmarked from the outset, in accordance with German 
racial arrogance, as manpower reservoirs, to be used by the Germans for that 
purpose even after the war. In addition, slave labour, under totally inhuman 
conditions, had to be undertaken by an ever growing number of concentration- 
camp inmates, as well as by Jews, most of whom were initially still locked up in 
ghettos. 

In other occupied territories the Reich at first assumed the role of a socially 
advanced state which—in Holland and Belgium with support from the 
‘Hellwig agency’ of the German Labour Front—was in charge of job creation 
and even instituted a few improvements on the German model—a ban on dis- 
missals and wage cuts, welfare measures involving the Nazionalsozialistische 
Volkswohlfahrt (NSV: National Socialist Welfare), tenancy protection, and 
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universal unemployment benefits, as in the Protectorate'** and Belgium. The 


military administration in Brussels not only felt that it had to support ‘the 
reputation of the German social state’, but it actually believed in Germany’s 
historic mission of achieving social justice through the workers’ participation 
in the ‘wealth of the nation and their integration in the national and social com- 
munity’ and through the ‘struggle against the domination of internationally 
linked and irresponsible capital’.'°? 

This role, however, could not be kept up for long. The rise in the cost of 
living, which was attributed mainly to Germany’s economic and financial 
policy, the low level of wage increases, the extensison of the working week to 
60 hours, the introduction of a labour service in some countries, and supply 
problems everywhere caused any occasional initial hope of social improve- 
ments finally to turn sour. This trend could not be halted by the introduction 
of recreational holidays for children, works canteens, special allocations for 
certain categories of workers, or partial payment in kind, any more than it 
could by German control of the welfare organizations. In Belgium the newly 
established state-run winter help scheme Secours d’Hiver was soon nicknamed 
‘Secours d’Hitler’. 

While life under German occupation meant a growing deterioration of social 
conditions and a decline in working morale, a social gradient between the 
Reich and the conquered countries was seen by the Reich as indispensable, if 
only with a view to an increased recruitment of manpower. For that reason 
employees’ organizations beyond factory level were no longer tolerated in the 
eastern territories. The social concerns of the workers were to be represented 
by their managements, and in the Ukraine Reich Commissioner Koch held 
the view that his subjects had to show their gratitude for ‘liberation’ by work. 
In other territories the trade unions, in so far as they were permitted to 
continue—if possible as unified bodies—were reorganized under new pro- 
German leaders'™* and regarded merely as useful tools for disciplining the 
workforce. These measures, however, did not prevent opposition to the official 
unions, or even, after the spring of 1941, major strikes in Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Norway; these had to be suppressed by force. 

For the inhabitants of the occupied territories, once the initial under- 
employment had been reduced, the ‘new order’ in the German sphere of power 
meant work for an increasingly unpopular occupying power. Millions of 
workers were engaged, at their places of residence, in completing German 
orders or else were directly employed by German military or civil authorities. 
In this function they were becoming increasingly indispensable to the Reich. 
However, there was also a need for more workers inside Germany, where the 
manpower shortage in factories and agriculture could no longer be offset by 


192 Brandes, Tschechen, i. 156. 

13 Activity report No. 8 of military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, 5 
Sept. 1940, p. 12, BA-MA RW 36/178; Gérard-Libois and Gotovitch, L’An 40, 150, 380. 

14 See Loock, Quisling, 451 ff. 
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the growing number of prisoners of war—1.4 million at the end of 1941. Some 
180,000 Polish prisoners of war had meanwhile been given the status of civilian 
workers. 

In the Protectorate the Germans had declared themselves willing to dispense 
with compulsory measures for the enlistment of manpower.’® By the autumn 
of 1939 barely 70,000 had volunteered for work in the Reich, while in 1941 the 
number of Czechs lured to Germany for a while by the higher wages paid there 
rose to some 200,000.!*° In Poland, on the other hand, no consideration was 
accorded to the population:!*” the Germans introduced compulsory labour up 
to the age of 60 and had all inhabitants coming within that category registered 
by German labour offices. By the spring of 1940 the Reich expected to 
recruit 250,000 skilled Polish workers and 750,000 labourers for German 
agriculture’°*—at wages well below the rates obtaining in the Reich. An appeal 
by Frank to his subjects to volunteer for work in Germany produced only some 
200,000 Poles by the beginning of May 1940; because of the barely tolerable 
living conditions in their homeland, low unemployment benefit, and at times 
compulsory unpaid work, they yielded to the pressure of circumstance. Despite 
misgivings by the foreign ministry, the administration of the Government- 
General increasingly resorted to forcible measures: imposition of delivery 
quotas for individual parts of the country, police raids, arrests, reprisals, and 
deportations. At the same time, however, it criticized the poor remuneration of 
the Poles'*’ and the discrimination practised against them in the Reich, which 
had a detrimental effect on all enlistment efforts. Polish workers were more 
and more often escaping home to the Government-General or failing to return 
after home leave. By mid-October 1940 the number of workers hired for 
Germany had increased to 265,797 and by the autumn of 1941 to a million. 
Even before that date the labour needs of the economy in the Goverment- 
General had risen to a point where sending workers to the Reich was causing 
problems. 

Norway had its own shortage of manpower from the start, whereas in 
Denmark, as in most conquered countries, the Germans found a large number 
of unemployed. Among these there were thousands of volunteers as soon as, 
contrary to the recommendation of the Reich plenipotentiary,” recruiting 


5 OKW/WStb No. 889/39 g.Kdos. Ic, Economic situation, 1 Apr. 1939, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 
GGring nevertheless wanted Hitler to authorize that ‘in wartime hundreds of thousands from non- 
war-economy enterprises in the Protectorate should be employed in Germany, concentrated in 
barracks and under supervision, especially in agriculture’: OKW/WFA/L No. 1436/39 g.Kdos. IV, 
10 July 1939, Report on the second meeting of the Reich defence council on 23 June 1939, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 887; Nbg. Doc. PS-3787, IMT xxxiii. 144 ff.; Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, i. 92. 

1° Dennler, Passion, 12, 41; Seeber, Zwangsarbeiter, 95. 

187 See Bormann’s minute, 2 Oct. 1940, published in Seeber, Zwangsarbeiter, 264 ff. 

8 OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab No. 312/40 g.Kdos. Ib 5, 1 Feb. 1940, War-economy situation report 
No. 5 BA-MA RW 4/v. 308; Homze, Foreign Labor, 30. 

1 Service diary, 293 (27 Oct. 1940). 

200 Report of the minister and plenipotentiary of the German Reich in Copenhagen to the 
foreign ministry, 15 Apr. 1940, DGFP D ix, No. 125. 
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centres of the Reich ministry of labour started operations. The Reich, 
moreover, made deliveries of major quantities of coal to Denmark conditional 
upon the employment of Danish workers in the economy of northern 
Germany, where they were to free Germans for work in the coalmines.””' By 
the end of June 1941 some 100,000 Danes had gone to Germany for periods of 
up to six months,”” and a few thousand had allowed themselves to be hired for 
the German construction projects in Norway. 

During the first years of the war the occupying power in the conquered 
countries of northern and western Europe contented itself with propaganda 
for the recruitment of individuals or entire workforces (‘enterprise employ- 
ment’). In this it was helped by the war-conditioned local unemployment and 
by the higher wages paid in the Reich, as well as by the propaganda emphasis 
on allegedly exemplary social conditions in Germany (potential employees 
were in no position to check on these). Simultaneously, the native authorities 
were instructed to promote willingness to work in Germany by additional 
social benefits and increasingly also by exerting pressure: exemption from dues 
and civic obligations, subsidies, and foodstuffs on the one hand, and threats of 
loss of unemployment benefit,” restrictions on short-time work, extension of 
the working week, and factory closures on the other. 

As in some occupied territories the pool of volunteers was virtually ex- 
hausted by the spring of 1941, as local industry, working for German orders, 
was itself requiring an increasing number of workers, and as, stimulated by 
growing counter-propaganda, resistance to enrolment for work in the Reich 
was steadily growing, in the Reich itself authorities and employers were less 
and less willing to recognize the expiry of employment contracts. Other 
unfavourable factors were the limitations on the transfer of wages—which were 
included in clearing accounts and therefore had to be pre-financed by the 
occupied territories—the usually inadequate board and lodging provided in 
Germany, and the personal danger from the growing number of air raids. More 
and more workers refused to extend their contracts, failed to return to their 
jobs from home leave, or secretly left their workplaces. 

By the summer of 1941 the labour situation in the Reich had become so pre- 
carious” that the only solution was increased utilization of Soviet prisoners of 
war—a labour pool which at first had not been seriously considered. In August 
1941 the Wehrmacht High Command relaxed Hitler’s ruling that prisoners 


201 Thomsen, Besatzungspolitik, 55-6. 

202 Report of the plenipotentiary of the German Reich/delegate for economic matters 
Wi/3120/42 to the foreign ministry, 22 Aug. 1942, on the employment of Danish labour in 
Germany, Bilag til Beretning, xiii/3, No. 820. 

03 Yong, Het Koningrijk, iv/1. 207; activity report No. 11 of the military commander in Belgium 
and northern France/MV Chef for Nov. 1940, p. 111, BA-MA RW 36/181; letter from armaments 
group of the German armistice commission to the Wehrmacht group, 17 Apr. 1941 (copy), PA, 
Rechtsabteilung (V6lkerrecht—Kriegsrecht): Besetzung westlicher Gebiete durch Deutschland 
[Occupation of western territories by Germany], vol. i. 

204 See OKW/WiRiviAmt/Stab Z/SR No. 3242/41 g.Kdos., 10 Oct. 1941, War-economy situation 
report No. 25, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308; see sect. III.v.2(a). 
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from the campaign in the east must only be employed on Wehrmacht projects 
in eastern Europe. To the extent considered necessary by the Four-year Plan 
authority and the war economy and armaments department, Soviet prisoners 
of war, after separation of German-speaking Russians, Jews, and Asiatics, 
could now be brought to the Reich and there used for labour in separate 
squads.” Their number was soon to be increased from 160,000 to 500,000 in 
order to free French prisoners in agriculture for industrial work. In the autumn 
Hitler even agreed to massive employment and better nutrition of Soviet pris- 
oners of war.”°° However, this plan could not be realized quickly. A typhus 
epidemic in the prison camps put a question-mark over the employment of 


TABLE Lv.15. Civilian Manpower from the 


Occupied Territories 

From 25 Apr. 1941 25 Sept. 1941 
Poland* 872,672 1,007,561 
Netherlands 90,253° 92,995 
Belgium 86,349 121,501° 
Yugoslavia 475330 108,791 
Denmark 30,523 28,895° 
France 24,884 48,567 
Protectorate 140,052 
Soviet Union 10,163 25,269 
Greece 486 505 
Luxemburg 3,864 25750 
Norway 15347 1,004 
TOTAL 1,167,871° 1,627,890 


* Excluding annexed territories. 
> In addition over 30,000 border-crossers from the 
Netherlands. 

° With a propaganda-drive result of 216,641 job-assigned 
persons on 4 Oct. and 235,516 at the beginning of Dec. 1941. 
4 By 30 Sept, 1941 78,867 workers had been enlisted and 

63,786 had embarked on their journey to Germany. 
© Out of a total of 1,508,362 civilian foreign workers. 


Sources: Satistical bulletin of the Reich ministry of labour 
‘Labour employment in the German Reich’, BA R 43 II/652; 
Seeber, Zwangsarbeiter, 51-2; Pfahlmann, Fremdarbeiter und 
Kriegsgefangene, 120; Sijes, De arbeidsinzet, 625; Haupt, 
‘Arbeitseinsatz’, 83; Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 181. 


205 OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (IV/Qu) No. 01239/41 g., 8 July 1941, Guidelines for the employment of 
Russian prisoners of war, BA-MA RW 4/v. 320; Dallin, German Rule, 411 ff. 

206 See Goring’s guidelines at a conference on 7 Nov. 1941 on the employment of Soviet 
Russians, Nbg. Doc. PS-1193, IMT xxvii. 56 ff.; Pfahlmann, Fremdarbeiter und Kriegsgefangene, 953 
Homze, Foreign Labor, 77; Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 190-1. 
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Soviet prisoners. The gap was to be filled mainly by skilled metalworkers from 
the Reich Commissariat ‘Eastland’, mine-workers from the Ukraine, and agri- 
cultural labourers from northern Russia. Because of a shortage of transport it 
was possible to bring in only a few thousand by the end of the year. Moreover, 
the bad treatment of so-called Ostarbeiter—only the inhabitants of the former 
Baltic countries were not included under this term—was hardly likely to 
promote the success of the German labour enrolment drive. 

The authorities in the Reich therefore placed their hopes in a greater influx 
from other occupied territories, especially western Europe, where a large 
number of more highly qualified workers were available, but where volunteers 
could no longer be expected. The problem could not now be solved by the 
existing enlistment practice, and consideration was therefore given to the pos- 
sibility of achieving the desired results by tougher methods. In the case of the 
Netherlands Hitler in the autumn of 1941 still rejected compulsion.*” But by 
January 1942, after intensified call-ups and a heightened demand for arma- 
ments by the Wehrmacht, the Four-year Plan authority called on all occupa- 
tion administrations to mobilize more manpower for the Reich.”°* Younger 
workers were to be replaced by elderly workers, regulations on changing jobs 
were to be tightened, and support payments were to be lowered to such an 
extent that enlistment for the Reich would be bound to improve. Anyone 
refusing to go to the Reich to work was to lose his right to support payments, 
and other compulsory measures were examined in case the recruitment of vol- 
unteers did not produce the intended results. Any scruples by the occupation 
administrations would have to yield to the Reich’s need for armaments. 

By the end of 1941 these guidelines applied to German economic policy 
throughout the occupied territories. Even in the countries where the Germans 
at first adhered to legitimate practices, all that mattered now was the immedi- 
ate gain to be squeezed out of the German sphere of power. Considerations 
of international law were of slight significance; if necessary, the occupation 
administrations—whose efficiency was judged by their implementation of 
increasingly unrealistic directives from Berlin—themselves decided what was 
or was not permitted to them. On principle, contractual agreements seemed 
to promise better results; however, whenever these fell short of expections, 
compulsory measures became the usual method of ensuring, if not the full 
amounts, then at least a maximum of output for the German war economy. 
The grand plans of the initial period—the large-area economy which would 
bring advantages to all those participating—was scarcely mentioned now; its 
place was taken by the invocation of a European ‘community of destiny’, which 


07 Report of foreign ministry representative Bene to the foreign ministry, I Oct. 1941, on a visit 
of the Reich commissioner . . . to the Fuhrer on 26 Sept. 1941, PA, Burro St.S.: Niederlande. 

208 Urgent letter of the Delegate for the Four-year Plan/Economic Group Manpower Employ- 
ment, 29 Jan. 1942, on increasing the employment of labour from the occupied territories in 
Germany and preparation of compulsory employment, published in Seeber, Zwangsarbeiter, 
269-70, IMT xxvii. 54-5; Pfahlmann, Fremdarbeiter und Kriegsgefangene, 21. 
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made it the duty of all members to work for the attainment of the objectives set 
out by the Reich. This slogan, however, had scarcely any effect in countries 
where, for the great bulk of the population, German defeat was gradually 
becoming a certainty. 

The structures created by the occupation administrations with their organi- 
zational, financial, and personnel links still permitted the economic exploita- 
tion of the occupied territories to a degree which represented a substantial gain 
to the Reich and which, from its point of view, was a necessity. By the end of 
I94I it was becoming clear that, at least for the duration of the war, this 
had become the principal task of occupation policy, even in the so-called 
‘Germanic’ countries. Hence the solution of the manpower problems of the 
German war economy had priority over all considerations of political desir- 
ability. The Germans believed themselves entitled to dispose over human 
labour in their sphere of power to almost the same extent as was already being 
practised with regard to other population groups in the pursuit of settlement 
plans and for the purpose of ‘ethnic cleansing’. The frightful climax of this 
contempt for human life was the partial deportation and extinction of 
European Jewry. 


VI. German Rule in the Occupied 
‘Territories: Pretensions and Reality 


I. THE ‘MASTER RACE’ AND ‘ETHNIC ALIENS’: 
GERMAN RACIAL POLICY 


(a) Ethnic Germans 


HITLER’s military successes and the partial implementation of his ‘living- 
space’ programme soon resulted in a situation whereby he ruled over a large 
‘space without people’—at least without the people he wanted—instead 
of being ‘the leader of a people without space’.' This was to be remedied, as he 
had announced in his Reichstag speech on 6 October 1939, by ‘a new order of 
ethnographic conditions’ in Europe,’ initially through the deportation and 
resettlement of entire population groups, such as was already being practised 
with regard to the Jews, considered undesirable within the German sphere of 
power. Hitler entrusted the implementation of that task to the Reich Leader 
SS, Heinrich Himmler, whom on 7 October 1939 he appointed ‘Reich com- 
missioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity’ with comprehensive 
powers to issue directives. Along with the ‘elimination of the harmful effect of 
... ethnically alien parts of the population,? Himmler was charged primarily 
with the repatriation of Reich citizens and ethnic Germans from abroad. He 
believed he would be able to recruit some 30 million ‘Germanic’ individuals all 
over the world, persons willing to rule ‘hundreds of millions of subhumans’ in 
the great empire of the future and ‘to utilize them as manpower’.* Subse- 
quently, Himmler also considered resorting to non-German ‘Germanics’, such 
as the Dutch and Flemish;? their privileged position in the ethnic hierarchy laid 
down by the Nazis entitled them, as late as 1941, to participation in limited 
numbers in the economic development of the occupied eastern territories. 
The first to be available for the implementation of these plans were the 
ethnic Germans of eastern and south-eastern Europe, who were already settled 
in the occupied territories or else, on the basis of international agreements, 
could be brought back into the German sphere of power. Unlike the persons 
of German descent in the de facto annexed territories in the west—who were 


Heiber, ‘Generalplan Ost’, 288; Hildebrand, Das Dritte Reich, 51. 
Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1383. 
Decree of the Fiihrer and Reich chancellor on the consolidation of German ethnicity, 7 Oct. 
1939 (Nbg. Doc. NO-3075), BA R 49/2; Koehl, RKFDV 51 ff., 247 ff. 

* Speech to Reichsleiter and Gauleiter, 6 Oct. 1943, in Posen, Himmler, Geheimreden, 175. 

> Letter from the planning department (in the staff office of the Reich commissioner for the 
consolidation of German ethnicity) to the Reich Archive, 22 Jan. 1941, Dutch and Flemish nation- 
als in the east, BA R 49 annexe I/34; Wegner, ‘Pangermanische Armee’. 
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not too happy in their new situation—those ethnic Germans represented a 
usable manpower reserve as, from ideological, patriotic, or economic motiva- 
tions, they willingly submitted to the plans of the Reich authorities. 

In the new German ‘living-space’ in eastern Europe, where the Reich was 
planning to embark on the realization of its settlement programme, the ethnic 
Germans were instantly raised to membership of the privileged ‘master race’. 
They were given precedence in the filling of posts in the administration and 
economy, received subsidies and credits, and were generally furnished with 
housing, household chattels, and livestock collected through the expropriation 
of Poles, Russians, and—by preference—Jews.° Vis-d-vis the Reich Germans, 
however, who as a rule reserved the top posts for themselves, the ethnic 
Germans invariably felt disadvantaged, and in the eyes of these often rather 
arrogant Reich Germans the people presenting themselves as ‘ethnic 
Germans’ were ‘to a considerable extent racially inferior to many a Pole’.’ They 
were therefore to be interspersed, in their new settlement areas, with racially 
more valuable and ideologically reliable immigrants from the Reich. Himmler 
intended to organize their influx on a major scale after the conclusion of the 
war. 

Already in the spring of 1941 the foreign ministry’s representative with 
Fourth Army noted the ‘indolence’ of numerous ethnic Germans in the 
Government-General, who were showing more interest in obtaining their 
ethnic identity card with the privileges it promised than in learning the 
German language.® Eagerness to be granted the status of an ethnic German 
did not in fact decline until later, when the war began to develop to the disad- 
vantage of the Germans. Until that time, however, the German authorities 
could not avoid determining criteria for the identification of ethnic Germans, 
in order to distinguish them from the discriminated ‘ethnic aliens’. In the 
incorporated eastern territories the ethnic Germans were eventually classified 
into four separate categories of the ‘German Ethnic List’; in the Government- 
General they received identity cards and were brought together in the ‘Ethnic 
German Community’. For the occupied eastern territories the Abwehr pre- 
vailed on the Reich ministry of the interior in the summer of 1941 to issue a 
provisional definition of the concept. Accordingly, ethnic Germans were ‘those 
persons of non-German citizenship who have declared German ethnicity, 
provided such a declaration is supported by certain facts (language, upbring- 


® See Beth. riickw. H.Gebiet Siid/Abt. VII No. 144/41, 28 Aug. 1941, Anordnung Abt. VII, No. 
13, BA-MA RH 20-17/709; Fleischhauer, Das Dritte Reich, 89—90, 96, 109. 

7 Service diary, 133 (2 Mar. 1940) (quotation). ‘Many Reich Germans display such criminal 
arrogance towards the ethnic Germans that, as a German, one is bound to feel ashamed at such a 
humiliation of the poorest and most loyal of our co-nationals’: private letter from Franz Klein to 
an official of the ministry for the occupied eastern territories, 27 June 1942, on conditions in the 
Ukraine, BA R 6/35. 

8 Report of Consul General Franz Schattenfroh, 27 May 1941, PA, Handakten Etzdorf (23): 
Osten. 

° See sect. I. at n. 83. 
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ing, culture, descent, etc.)’.!? Pro-German avowal before the time of the occu- 
pation was regarded as the best proof. The German Ethnic Mediation Centre 
was instructed by Himmler to record all persons of German descent. This 
subject, however, was to be treated cautiously in propaganda, so as not to 
provoke needless reprisals against ethnic Germans in the Soviet sphere of 
power.’ 

Even greater restraint was, for the time being, to be shown by the Germans 
in northern and western Europe: although ‘Germanic’ nations or population 
groups—in the Nazi classification—were found in those regions, the great 
majority of them exhibited no sympathies whatever for the Reich or its pro- 
gramme. The occupying power indulged the hope that, by somewhat more con- 
siderate treatment and by the promotion of their cultural character, they could 
be won over for more or less voluntary accession to the ‘Greater Germanic 
Empire’. In Denmark the national awareness of the population was to be 
respected,’” the ethnic German minority was enjoined to show moderation, and 
the frontier issue was not raised. Norwegian, Dutch, and Flemish prisoners of 
war were, for the most part, conditionally discharged. Marriage to women from 
these neighbouring ‘Germanic’ nations was permitted to Wehrmacht service- 
men even during the war, although Hitler reserved to himself the right of 
personal decision in each particular case.'? Workers from these ‘courted’ states 
were to receive better treatment in the Reich than Latins or Slavs."* 

The Germans very quickly discovered that the idea of a common ‘Germanic’ 
origin held but little attraction. Their wooing, therefore, was increasingly 
focused on the minorities of pro-German political associations, whose collabo- 
ration under wartime conditions held out the prospect of limited usefulness. 
Simultaneously there was a softening of German relations with the Latin 
peoples. Although Hitler had originally given instructions that the Walloons 
were to be granted ‘no advantages whatever’,’” this severity was not of long 
duration. Eventually they were even included among the ‘Germanic’ peoples. 
In France the collaboration of the Breton nationalists with the German 
Abwehr—which during the campaign had made use of ethnic minorities for 
intelligence, defeatist propaganda, and subversive purposes—did not bring 


© OKW/Amt Ausl/Abt. Abw. III No. 2123/5.41 g. (III C 5), 15 July 1941, Treatment of ethnic 
Germans, BA-MA RW 4/v. 300. 

1! Political guidelines for propaganda, annexe 3 to the minutes of the meeting at the foreign 
ministry, 29 May 1941, on eastern issues, PA, Inland II g No. 243a: Volkstumsfragen [Ethnic 
questions]. 

2 Guidelines on behaviour in personal contact with the Danish population, annexe 4 to Group 
XXI/O.Qu/Qu. 2 1/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 13 Mar. 1940; special instructions on behaviour during the 
occupation of Denmark and Norway, Bilag til Beretning, xii, No. 35. 

3 OKW/J (Ic) No. 400/41 g., 28 Feb. 1941, Marriage of Wehrmacht servicemen to Dutch, 
Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish women, BA-MA RW 4/v. 300. 

‘4 OKW/Amt Ausl/Abw/Abt. III No. 370.3.41 g. (III C), 1 Apr. 1941, State police treatment of 
foreign workers from the occupied territories in the west and north employed in the Reich, ibid. 

S Letter Chef OKW No. 1330/40 g.Kdos. Chefs. to ObdH, 14 July 1940 (copy), BA-MA RW 
36/35; De Jonghe, Hitler en het politieke lot, i. 38. 
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them the gains they had hoped for. Shortly after the occupation of Brittany the 
executive committee of a newly constituted ‘Breton national council’ gave 
notice of its aspirations to a Breton state. The council believed that the appoint- 
ment of an independent commanding general in north-west France—who had 
temporarily installed a ‘military commander’ for Brittany, who actually issued 
an official gazette of his own—implied German approval of separatist tenden- 
cies in Brittany.'° Berlin instantly cut short this unwelcome development"’ and 
also refused preferential treatment for Breton prisoners of war. The occupying 
power confined itself to an ‘invisible encouragement’ of the cultural interests 
of the Bretons,'* and only a few disappointed German ethnic-affairs politi- 
cians, primarily Best and Abetz, continued to support the idea of Breton sepa- 
ratism. They hoped that, ‘at the right time, the Fuhrer’ would after all decide 
‘in favour of that measure’.'? They were overlooking the fact that the Germans 
could not do without the collaboration of the French generally or that of the 
Walloons. With temporary fluctuations, German relations with the Latin 
nations were ambivalent: an alliance with Italy on the one hand, and official 
contempt for the allegedly degenerate French and a struggle against their 
cultural dominance in western Europe on the other. However, as economic 
partners they were indispensable, at least for the duration of the war. 


(b) Slavs 


The German view of the Slavs, on the other hand, was characterized by tradi- 
tional overbearing and contempt. In his racially based greater empire Hitler 
saw no place for them,” except as cheap labour. Thus, even after the estab- 
lishment of the Protectorate there continued to be, from the German point of 
view, a ‘Czech problem’. Hitler did not believe that the Slavs, and hence the 
Czechs, were capable of assimilating.*’ The German Wehrmacht plenipoten- 
tiary in Prague pleaded for the deportation of the leading strata,” since ‘the 
radical means of physical extermination ... was not possible under normal 
conditions’. The emigration of intellectuals, in particular, was to be encour- 
aged. General Erich Friderici did not even rule out their partial transplanta- 
tion to the Reich, where they would be absorbed into the population. What 


16 Jackel, Frankreich, 48 ff.; Umbreit, ‘Bretonenbewegung’. 

7 Letter from Etzdorf to OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu., 24 Aug. 1940, Independence trends in 
Brittany, PA, Handakten Etzdorf (Pol. I M) (6): Geheime Kommandosachen. 

‘8 Activity report of the Propaganda Department France for the period 2-8 Sept. 1940, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 238; information leaflet on the Breton question for the military administration and the 
forces, PA, Handakten Etzdorf (Pol. I M) (6): Geheime Kommandosachen. 

1° See letter ObdH/Chef Mil.Verw. in Frankreich/Verw.Stab/Abt. Verw. No. 78/40 g. to 
OKH/GenStdH/Gen.Qu., 13 Sept. 1940, The Breton independence movement, PA, Handakten 
Etzdorf (Pol. I M) (6): Geheime Kommandosachen. 

2° Rich, War Aims, ii. 29. 

21 Ibid. 36 ff.; Brandes, Tschechen, i. 236. 

22 The Wehrmacht plenipotentiary with the Reich protector in Bohemia and Moravia, No. 22/40 
g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Oct. 1940, Principles of policy in the Protectorate: With a memorandum “The 
Czech problem’, 12 July 1939, as an annexe, BA-MA RW 4/v. 727; Nbg. Doc. PS-862, partially 
published in IMT xxvi. 375 ff.; Rich, War Aims, ii. 35-6; Brandes, Tschechen, i. 126. 
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mattered to him was the ‘Germanization’ of the workers and peasants, who 
were to be won over by a raising of their standard of living at the expense 
of their (no longer welcome) employers, as well as through re-education. 
However, Hitler wished to defer any such ethnic measure. The student unrests 
in the autumn of 1939 caused him to adopt a harsher attitude, and he regarded 
the growing resistance in the Protectorate as confirmation of his belief that the 
Czechs, because of their application, discipline, love of order, and ‘sanctimo- 
niousness’, represented the most dangerous section of the Slavs.” Initially, 
however, he inclined towards the pragmatic political line of K. H. Frank and 
von Neurath, who regarded the deportation of all Czechs and their replace- 
ment by Germans—whose numbers were not even sufficient for the settlement 
of the annexed Polish territories—as impracticable in the foreseeable future. 
The German rulers in Prague instead pointed to the racial usefulness of about 
half the Czech population, which, during its earlier centuries of belonging to 
the Reich, had mingled with ‘Germanic blood’. This racially ‘more valuable’ 
portion of the population was therefore to be assimilated, perhaps by employ- 
ment in the old Reich territory. The other half of the population was viewed as 
a burden, especially the intellectual strata, and was therefore, if possible, to be 
removed from the Protectorate. Hitler endorsed this proposal and also agreed 
with the intention of ‘exterminating’ the anti-German inhabitants.” 

There was therefore no urgency yet about settling Germans in the Protec- 
torate. The occupying power, however, had at an early date removed the land 
register office from the Czech ministry of agriculture and placed it under the 
acting direction of SS-Oberfiihrer Curt von Gottberg.” It was entitled to 
install compulsory managers for individual properties and to sell real estate, 
primarily to Germans. The following procedure had been recommended by the 
Reich ministry of the interior:*° repurchase of former German estates and the 
acquisition of badly managed land and of the real estate of so-called ‘enemies 
of the state’ and Jews. An indiscreet remark about these intentions cost 
Gottberg his job. The procedure, however, was continued, with some inter- 
ruptions, and in September 1941 a portion of the acquired land was made 
available for the settlement of ethnic Germans from Bessarabia, Bukovina 
(now ‘Buchenland’), and Dobrudja. The intention was to create a strip of 
German settlement running from Prague to the Reich frontier.”’ Also ear- 


3 Hitler, Monologe, 227-8 (25 Jan. 1942). 

24 Report of the foreign ministry representative with the Reich Protector in Bohemia and 
Moravia to the foreign ministry, 5 Oct. 1940, the Fihrer’s decision, PA, Inland II g No. 417: 
Berichte und Meldungen zur Lage im Protektorat [Reports on the situation in the Protectorate]; 
Bertin, Europe, i. 76 ff.; Brandes, Tschechen, i. 130. 

> Brandes, Tschechen, i. 167. 

°° Letter from the Reich minister of the interior No. I 233/39—2005—to the Reich minister and 
head of the Reich chancellery, 13 May 1939, Czech land registry and German land policy in the 
Protectorate (copy), BA R 18/5376. 

27 Circular of the Reich Peasant Leader II A 4/330/2, 17 Aug. 1942, Placing of Reich German 
settlement applicants in settlement programmes of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, BA 
R 40/2. 
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marked as German strongholds were the areas of Olmiitz (Olomouc), Budweis 
(Budégjovice), and Briinn (Brno), as well as some newly established army 
training-grounds. 

The Germans also made a start on the racial classification of the Czech 
population, with a view to separating those suitable for assimilation from those 
destined to be deported at a later date. According to the criteria applied, the 
number of Germans increased from 189,000—as against 7.5m. Czechs—in 
March 1940 to 245,000 that autumn, mainly through a Riickvolkung, a ‘re- 
ethnicization’, of somewhat dubious character;”* this was sometimes associ- 
ated with the grant of Reich citizenship and in principle with material advan- 
tages. By the end of 1940 a further 225,000 applications were received from 
local inhabitants requesting confirmation of their German descent, though 
these persons lacked the required evidence. An increase in the number of 
German schools, the dispatch of trainees from the Reich to Czech enter- 
prises,”* the Kinderlandverschickung—the sending of German schoolchildren to 
the Protectorate—and the encouragement of marriages between Germans and 
assimilable Czechs marked a first stage in the realization of the plan to allow 
the Protectorate to be gradually absorbed into the Reich. 

Whereas at least half the Czechs were to find a place in the ‘new order’ and 
were, for the time being, the object of some tactical courting, the Germans 
regarded any kind of consideration as unnecessary with regard to the Poles. 
The eastern neighbour was viewed as colonial territory, to become part of the 
future German ‘living-space’, though for the moment it was still settled by 
Slavs. Hitler rejected any Germanization of the Poles, whom he regarded as 
stupid, lazy, and arrogant.*’ He was planning an ‘ethnic cleansing’, which had 
already been begun with the partial liquidation of the leading strata, primarily 
in the annexed western parts of Poland. ‘Fraternization’ between Germans and 
Poles was totally undesirable;*! marriage to Polish women earned German 
officials dismissal from their post and loss of pension rights.*” 

Even with the intended sparser settlement, the available German population 
was insufficient for a complete ‘Germanization’ of the new Reich territory. 
Himmler nevertheless hoped to be able progressively to settle the western and 
eastern frontier regions of the new Reich Gaue, and subsequently also of the 
Government-General, with German peasants and thus to isolate any remain- 
ing Poles. As the number of settlers increased—half of them peasants and the 
other half industrial workers and craftsmen—further ‘fire-breaks’ were to be 


28 Brandes, Tschechen, i. 160. 

°° 1,500 teaching posts were to be filled in 1941. See letter from the Reich minister of labour Va 
No. 6421/10 to the Reich minister of finance, 16 July 1941, Steering of young job recruits in the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia (copy), BA R 2/11426b; Brandes, Tschechen, i. 159 ff. 

3° Hitler, Monologe, 228 (25 Jan. 1942). 

31 “A decent Pole is and remains an enemy of the German’: minute (? of Higher Command 
XXXI/Ic/A.O.), 26 Nov. 1939, of the Ic meeting at Commander East’s office on 23 Nov. 1939, BA- 
MA RH 24-80/12; see also service diary, 50 (29 Oct. 1939). 

2 Service diary, 310 (13 Dec. 1940). 
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cut through the Polish-inhabited areas. The land to be assigned to the German 
peasants, which Himmler had caused to be confiscated as former state 
property or ‘abandoned’ private property, was so generously sized that the 
settlers would be economically secure and able to found large families.” 

This meant that a large number of inhabitants would have to make room for 
the incoming settlers. By February 1940 about half a million Jews and Poles 
were to leave the annexed territories for the Government-General;** however, 
because of the limited capacity of his domain to receive such numbers, Frank 
managed to slow down the resettlement operations.” By mid-November 1939 
‘only’ some 300,000 inhabitants had been driven into the Government-General 
(234,600 from Wartheland, 14,636 from southern East Prussia, 14,332 from 
eastern Upper Silesia, and 30,758 from Danzig—West Prussia), in addition to 
6,035 Jews from Stettin (Szczecin), Vienna, and the Protectorate, as well as 
2,800 gypsies from western Germany. During 1940 the Government-General 
had to accept 340,000 Jews and Poles;*° for 1941 a third ‘short-term plan’ en- 
visaged the resettlement of some 800,000 persons,” until these ‘measures, 
desirable on population-policy, ethnic-policy, and racial-policy grounds’,*® 
had to yield to practical considerations. 

Despite the resolutions of the SS bureaucracy to provide straw for the 
railway wagons, an adequate meal before departure, food en route, and milk for 
the children,*® the deportation of the inhabitants, robbed of most of their pos- 
sessions, took place under inhuman conditions. The Commander East pointed 
to the ‘numerous children starved to death’ and the ‘wagons full of people 
frozen to death’,*® and the prince archbishop of Cracow, Adam Sapieha, 
appealed in vain to Hitler’s ‘humanity’.”’ Regardless of the consequences, 
hundreds of thousands of human beings were forcibly transplanted. Poles 
initially had to make room for ethnic Germans from eastern Poland and 
the Baltic countries, who were then, in the new Reich Gaue, screened by 


33 See Reichsfiihrer SS/RKFDV/Planungshauptabteilung, undated, Planning data for the 
development of the eastern territories, distributed in the Wehrmacht along with letter OKW/1 d 
WFA/Abt.L (IVa) No. 706/40, 8 Mar. 1940, BA-MA RW 10/1628; Rich, War Aims, ii. 76 ff. 

34 Tnstruction 1/II of the Reich Leader SS in his capacity of Reich commissioner for the con- 
solidation of German ethnicity, AR 1240/28, 30 Oct. 1939 (copy), BA R 40/5; service diary, 52 (31 
Oct. 1939). 

> The senior SS and police leader Posen, 12 Nov. 1939, Deportation of Jews and Poles from the 
Reich Gau ‘Warthe-Land’ (copy), BA R 70 Polen/198. 

3° Survey of the head of security police and SS security service on the evacuations effected, 
undated, BA R 49/2; minute of the SS settlement staff/planning department, 10 Jan. 1941, 3rd 
short-term plan, BA R 49, annexe I/34. 

3” Minute of the SS settlement staff (as n. 36). 

38 Teletype from Biihler to Gen. von Stiilpnagel, 11 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-17/9. 

»° The Senior SS and Police Leader Posen, 22 Nov. 1939, Guidelines on the implementation of 
the evacuation of Poles and Jews and their deportation to their final destinations, BA R 70 
Polen/198. 

4° Memo of the Commander East for a report to the army C.-in-C., 6 Feb. 1940, excerpted in 
Ausgewdahite Dokumente. 

41 Sapieha’s telegram to Hitler, 5 Nov. 1939, BA R 43 II/1340; Broszat, Nationalsozialistische 
Polenpolitik, 99 n. 1. 
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Himmler’s agencies, housed, and then gradually distributed throughout the 
country. Their number was further increased by persons of German descent 
who, on the basis of agreements between the Reich and the Soviet Union 
and Romania, had opted for Germany in Bessarabia, northern and southern 
Bukovina, and Dobrudja. 

For the Poles who were temporarily being allowed to stay in the German- 
annexed territories, humane conditions were regarded as generally superfluous 
by the new ‘masters’. In a memorandum of May 1940 ‘on the treatment of 
ethnic aliens in the east’,*” which Hitler had called ‘very good and correct’, 
Himmler recommended that the educational level of the Slav population be 
reduced to a minimum: ‘simple arithmetic to no higher than 500, writing their 
own name, the doctrine that it is a divine commandment to be obedient to the 
Germans and to be honest, hard-working, and good. I do not consider reading 
necessary.’ In order to govern the subject population more easily, he pleaded 
for differential treatment for the various nationalities, with some slight prefer- 
ence to be given initially to minorities such as Ukrainians, Belorussians, or 
Gorals. Anything that could encourage the rise of new leader figures had to be 
avoided—and not only among the Poles. 

The amount of ‘Germanic stock’ was to be enhanced from Poland as from 
elsewhere. Himmler intended to resettle a substantial number of ‘racially 
valuable’ Poles in the Reich and to furnish them with German names, in order 
to regain them for Germany.” Although the selection was primarily to be per- 
formed by the Umwandererzenstralstellen (UWZ: Resettlement Centres) of 
the SS central office for race and resettlement, in the summer of 1941 the civil 
administrations were additionally invited by Himmler to remove suitable 
Polish children from their parents on the pretext of a risk to their health and to 
send them to the Reich for Germanization. It is believed that between 100,000 
and 200,000 Polish children were kidnapped by the Germans in this fashion.“ 

Thus, the German-annexed parts of Poland and the Government-General 
now contained, in Nazi eyes, only an ‘inferior’, uncultured, labouring popula- 
tion, whose purpose in life was to consist of a manual contribution to the 
‘eternal cultural achievements and edifices’ of the German ‘master race’. The 
living conditions of these people were to be so fashioned that a decimation of 
Poles would be accomplished even before their large-scale expulsion to the east 
could begin. Time and again potential leaders were liquidated. This applied 
largely to the intelligentsia, which, given the German intention of eradicating 
Polish culture, was regarded as a particular irritant by the occupying power. 
Those best off materially were the craftsmen, who profited from German 


” Published in V/ZG, 5 (1957), 194-8; Seeber, Zwangsarbeiter, 33-4; Eichmann, Ich, Adolf 
Eichmann, 515-16; earlier similar proposals by E. Wetzel and G. Hecht of the racial policy office of 
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® Service diary, 53 (31 Oct. 1939); Koehl, RKFDV 142-3. 
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TABLE L.VI.1. Resettlement and Settlement, Beginning and End of 1942 


Resettled Of these: Resettled 
by 15 Jan. by 31 Dec. 
1942 In camps Settled in Settled in 1942 
eastern terrs. Old Reich 
From the Soviet sphere of power 
Estonia and Latvia* 63,832 56,721 Js11I 755241 
Lithuania 50,471 34,777 3,482 12,212 50,904, 
Volhynia, Galicia, Narev region 134,267 835 103,858 29,574 134,950 
Eastern Government-General 30,495 99 26,001 45395 30,756 
Northern Bukovina 43,441 12,302 —# 43,568 
Bessarabia 935548 29,112 58,485 5,951 935548 
From the Romanian territories 
Southern Bukovina‘ 525,107 31,310 27,283 24,053 52,107 
Dobrudja 14,917 12,358 35 2,524 153399 
Old Romania 93732 3,672 6,060 93733 
From former Yugoslav territories 
Residual Serbia 993 993 1,925 
Koéevje and Ljubljana 13,036 13,036 14,810 
From other territories 
South Tyrol n.d. 82,681 
Bulgaria 423 423 865 
Russia (after 1942) 55314 
Greece n.d. 144 
TOTAL 507,262 125,881 288,901 92,480 611,945 


*“ Excluding 16,244 refugees from post-resettlement. 
> See under Southern Bukovina. 
© North and South Bukovinians. 


Sources: BA R 49/2 and NS neu/2095. 


orders, and the peasants, who virtually found their produce snatched from 
their hands. As in the case of the workers, Frank could not avoid taking their 
morale into consideration. A ‘campaign of extermination’ against them, ‘as 
suggested by individual dreamers’,” was rejected by him. ‘We must feed them, 
clothe them, protect their property, and leave them the hope that, as long as 
they behave, nothing will happen to them.’ 

By 1941 deportations from Poland into the Government-General had 
slowed down. Himmler’s treatment of the region as a ‘rubbish bin’*’ ran 
counter to Frank’s growing interest in more or less normal conditions in 
his domain. The governor-general also opposed the withdrawal of ethnic 
Germans, because he could not do without them for the future Germanization 
of the area. The Wehrmacht intended to combine the creation of security and 


® Service diary, 220 (30 May 1940). 

4° Ibid. 281 (12 Sept. 1940). 

*” Address to Gauleiter and other Party functionaries, 29 Feb. 1940, Himmler, Geheimreden, 
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protection areas, containing large army training-grounds—as envisaged early 
in 1940—with the establishment of ‘centres of German military and Reich 
power’. But this was opposed by the governor-general, who felt he had been 
bypassed in the planning.** At a relatively late date Himmler’s SS began, as 
elsewhere, to cover the Government-General with a network of German 
settlement areas, beginning at its eastern frontier—which in fact closely 
approached earlier ideas of the Wehrmacht. 

On the principle of ‘divide and rule’ (Frank), a somewhat more generous 
treatment than that of the Poles, despised as ‘Slav subhumans’, was accorded 
to the small minorities of Gorals, Mazurians, and Ukrainians (whose numbers 
initially totalled 600,000-700,000) resident in the Government-General. 
Classified as pro-German and anti-Polish, they were treated a little better, in 
so far as consideration of the Soviet Union (then still necessary) permitted.” 
Nationalist tendencies on the part of the Ukrainians, however, were not to be 
supported, nor was their association in political organizations. But they were to 
be better supplied with foodstuffs, they were more favourably considered in the 
filling of subordinate administrative posts, they were authorized to have their 
own courts of law and newspapers, and they were allowed to establish a purely 
Ukrainian police force. In addition, Ukrainian was recognized as one of the 
official languages, and the occupying power increased the number of Ukrain- 
ian primary schools and was prepared to allow the Ukrainians secondary 
schools, a university for training in the practical professions, a teachers’ 
training college, and a priests’ seminary.”° In the autumn of 1942 there existed 
ten Ukrainian grammar schools. The Germans merely criticized the allegedly 
low qualifications of the Ukrainians, who—a most surprising observation— 
could not replace the ‘more skilful, willing, and hard-working Poles’”’ in the 
administration or the economy, and who had to be trained first. After the end 
of the war they too were to be downgraded to the status of mere labourers 
within the German sphere of power.” 

Differences of opinion on the assessment of the different nationalities and 
the treatment earmarked for them arose between the German authorities 
mainly after 1941. The initial reaction of the population to the German 
invasion turned out to be friendlier than expected in the marginal regions of 
the Soviet Union. In the German view, these regions were populated by a 
multitude of nationalities which until then had been held together solely by a 


“8 OKH/Chef HRiist u. BdE No. 13/40 g.Kdos. AHA/Ag/U (1), 25 Jan. 1940, Report on the 
meeting held in Lodz on 16 and 17 Jan. 1940 regarding Wehrmacht planning in the new eastern 
territories, BA R 52 II/250 and BA-MA RH 53-23/22 (see there also the evidence of the contro- 
versy between the governor-general and the Commander East on their respective competences in 
the Government-General). 

*® Service diary, 131 (2 Mar. 1940). 

°° Ibid. 163 (12 Apr. 1940); report of the office of the Government-General for the occupied 
Polish territories/the delegate of the foreign ministry No. 1492/40, 13 Apr. 1940, Treatment of the 
Ukrainians in the Government-General, PA, Pol. V Po 6: Rassenfrage, vol. ii. 

>! Service diary, 398 (5 Sept. 1941). 

> Tbid. 458 (16 Dec. 1941). 
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regime of terror.°’ This appeared to be confirmed by the behaviour of the Balts, 
Belorussians, and Ukrainians, later also of Caucasian and other nationalities. 
Some German commands and Berlin authorities were thus induced to recom- 
mend early on a different treatment of the loyal minorities from that meted out 
to sections of the population regarded as hostile, such as Communists and 
Jews.** Hitler, however, had no intention of encouraging minorities: he viewed 
their mere existence as an obstacle to his plans. As Bormann informed Rosen- 
berg in the summer of 1942, Hitler was in agreement with any measure, such 
as abortions or contraceptives, which might result in a decline of the birth- 
rate in eastern Europe.” Health care, in his view, ran counter to the German 
interests. But when the German occupation authorities and the ministry for 
the occupied eastern territories applied preferential treatment to Tartars, 
Cossacks, and eventually Turkestanians and Caucasians, and even raised 
military units wearing German uniforms, Hitler eventually approved.” 

While Stuckart, like Rosenberg, held the opinion that the Ukrainians should 
be educated to ‘political capability’ with a view to allowing them their own 
political identity, under German supreme control,’ Hitler ordered the sup- 
pression of the instantly reviving aspirations towards independence and ceded 
parts of the Ukraine to the Government-General and Romania. Like his Reich 
Commissioner Koch, who eagerly and unreservedly emulated him in this 
respect, Hitler despised the Ukrainians. Any political independence or cultural 
autonomy—such as Rosenberg’s suggestion of a university in Kiev—seemed to 
him inappropriate. Alcohol and tobacco, he believed, were enough for Ukrain- 
ians. He counted them among the ‘inferior’ nations which, by the right of the 
stronger, had been put at the German masters’ disposal and discretion.*® In the 
autumn of 1941 he forbade their preferential treatment and the general dis- 
charge of Ukrainian prisoners of war. But he also believed himself capable 
of discerning ‘huge Germanic ethnic splinters’ among them and proposed 
gradually to ‘rebreed’ whatever was ‘usable’.*? Koch adhered primarily to 
the destructive aspects of Hitler’s programme. He viewed the Ukrainians as 
nothing but manpower, and was not prepared to grant them either adequate 
food or any chance of education. To Himmler, too, Ukrainians belonged to the 
class of ‘ethnic aliens’ in the east, to be treated in the same way as the Poles— 


3 Guidelines for the behaviour of the troops in Russia, Nbg. Doc. NOKW-2964, BA-MA, All. 
Proz. 9. 

>* OKH/GenStdH/H Wes Abt. (Abw.)/Abw. III No. 2111/41, 12 July 1941, Treatment of the 
population (copy), BA-MA RH 20-17/565; Commander of Seventeenth Army, 19 July, 1941, BA- 
MA RH 20-17/276. 

> Letter from Bormann to Rosenberg, 23 July 1942 (copy of a copy), BA NS 19 neu/2303; see 
also Dallin, German Rule, 457. 

°° Minute by Rosenberg of a conversation with Hitler at the Fihrer’s headquarters, 8 May 1942, 
Nbg. Doc. PS-1520, IMT xxvii. 288-9. 

*7 Letter from Stuckart to Lammers, 4 July 1941, BA R 43 II/688. 
Irving, Hitler’s War, 315. 
Hitler, Monologe, 331 (6 Aug. 1942). 
Himmler’s speech at the Field Command Post Hegewald, 16 Sept. 1942, published in 
Ausgewdahite Dokumente. 
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by extraction of ‘racially valuable’ juveniles and ‘occupation children’, and 
cultural suppression of the inhabitants until these could be replaced by 
German settlers. Temporarily, however, the collaboration of the Ukrainians 
was indispensable to the occupying power, and eventually even the represen- 
tatives of the ‘subhumanity’ theory had to reconcile themselves to a slightly 
better treatment of Ukrainians as against Russians, and to the raising of armed 
Ukrainian self-protection units (police auxiliaries and squads of guards). 

Hitler regarded the Baltic nations with greater benevolence. Among the 
Estonians he believed to be able to discover ‘a lot of German blood’, and he 
assessed them more highly than the Lithuanians or Latvians.*’ All three were 
allowed their own administration at regional level, as well as a few concessions 
of a cultural, economic, and political nature, all the way through to the raising 
of armed units. But not even they were spared the racial-ideology claims of the 
Nazis. From 1942 onwards Himmler, against the wishes of the ministry for the 
occupied eastern territories, had orphaned children registered in order, after 
examination of their suitability for Germanization, to bring them to the Reich 
to be brought up there.” By 5 May 117 children were recorded for that purpose 
in Estonia and Latvia. 

The decision on the role to be played by the various nationalities in the 
‘living-space’ was, as usual, postponed until after the war. Their territories, 
however, were mostly regarded as future colonies, to be gradually settled by 
Germans and, at some time or other, incorporated into the Reich. In the face 
of first proposals by Ministerialdirektor Hans-Joachim Riecke of the Reich 
ministry of food, Himmler, anxious to maintain sole responsibility, prevailed 
with the plan of the spring of 1941, prepared on his instruction and according 
to his guidelines by the Berlin professor and SS-Standartenfiihrer Konrad 
Meyer(-Hetling). From this developed the ‘General Plan for the East’, which 
supplemented earlier plans of the Reich central security office, plans presum- 
ably orientated less towards economic than ethnic considerations.” 

Meyer(-Hetling) was simultaneously a departmental head in the office of the 
Reich commissioner for the consolidation of German ethnicity, and therefore 
claimed sole SS responsibility for the resettlement of the eastern territories: the 
initial ‘settlement marches’ of Ingermanland (around Leningrad), Gotengau 
(Crimea and Kherson area), and the Niemen—Narev area (Biatystok and 
western Lithuania) were to be progressively joined along new roads of com- 
munication by 36 ‘forward settlement bases’ in the Government-General, the 
Baltic region, and western Ukraine. Inhabitants not suitable for Germaniza- 
tion and dispensable as manpower were to be deported to western Siberia— 
something like 31 million out of the estimated 42 million Soviet citizens, plus 


°! Hitler, Monologe, 42 (11-12 July 1941); see also Hitler’s Europe, 572 n. 5. 

2 Secret instruction of the senior SS and police leader for ‘Eastland’, 17 Feb. 1942, Children 
without parents (copy of a copy), BA R 6/9; letter from RKFDV/Stabshauptamt I-2/4- 
7/25.2.42/Pe/Ha to the Reich Leader SS, 13 May 1942, Children without parents from the Reich 
Commissariat Eastland, BA NS 19 new/2216; Dallin, German Rule, 287 n. 2. 

® Madajczyk, Polityka, i. 144; Koehl, RKFDV 72. 
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a large portion of Poles and half of the Czechs. For the resettlement of the new 
‘living-space’ Meyer(-Hetling) calculated a need for 5 million Germans.™ 
In order to keep the estimated development costs in both regions (some 
RM66.6m. over the next twenty-five years) within limits sustainable by the 
Reich, Meyer(-Hetling) envisaged substantial financial incentives for private 
investors. 

For Himmler these plans did not go far enough. He wished to submit an 
overall plan to Hitler not only for all the territories to be annexed in the east, 
the west, and the south-east of Europe, but also for the total Germanization of 
Estonia, Latvia, and the Government-General within a mere twenty years. 
Later he also included Belorussia, the Crimea, and the whole of Lithuania in 
his programme. 

In August 1942 Hitler declared himself in agreement with Himmler’s plans. 
A priority for him was the ‘Eastland’, to be enlarged by Old Russian regions, 
where the Estonians were to be Germanized, while most of the Latvians, and 
an even greater proportion of Lithuanians were to be deported. Novgorod was 
to be renamed ‘Holmgard’, Estonia—in line with Rosenberg’s proposal of 
August 1941—was to be ‘Peipusland’, and Latvia ‘Diinaland’.® The outlines of 
these plans had long been known among the Baltic populations, and their 
initial enthusiasm at being liberated quickly evaporated. In Latvia Germaniza- 
tion, embarked upon immediately with the renaming of the streets in Riga, 
together with the disappointment of many expectations, turned the population 
against the occupying power. In Lithuania, more precisely along its frontier 
with East Prussia, Himmler intended to resettle the approximately 30,000 
ethnic Germans who had been evacuated in 1940-1 and were still living in 
camps. Rosenberg agreed, as in his view the Lithuanians did not deserve any 
preferential treatment, but should make room for German settlers.®’ The 
Ukraine and the Crimea were to be covered by a network of German settle- 
ments. As settlers for these regions Hitler envisaged the ethnic Germans from 
Transnistria, which had been ceded to Romania, but he subsequently decided 
in favour of the South Tyroleans, whom Himmler had for a while earmarked 
for settlement in the west.®* 

The unfavourable development of the war saved those affected from the 
realization of these atrocious deportation plans. However, the seriousness of 


64 Short summary of memorandum ‘General Plan East: Legal, economic, and geographical 
foundations of the development of the east’, Nbg. Doc. NO-2225, BA NS 19 neu/1739, published 
by Madajczyk, ‘Generalplan Ost’, 391 ff.; Dallin, German Rule, 282-3; Madajczyk, Polityka, i. 
140ff.; Koehl RKFDV 150; Heiber, ‘Generalplan Ost’; Miller, ‘Interessenpolitik’; Eichholtz, 
Kriegswirtschaft, 11. 432 ff.; Muller, Hitlers Ostkrieg. 
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the German intentions with regard to the ‘new order’ in the conquered coun- 
tries and, more especially, the planned ‘living-space’ emerges from their behav- 
iour in the territories already annexed and from their treatment of the 
inhabitants of the German sphere of power, when they believed they could 
already dispose over them without restraint. They scrupulously observed their 
racial hierarchy of nations, which assigned all rights to the ‘Germanics’ while 
denying them largely to the Slavs and totally to the Jews. 


(c) Prisoners of War 


The same yardstick also determined the treatment of the numerous prisoners 
of war who, after the military successes of the Wehrmacht during the first few 
years of the conflict, found themselves at the mercy of the Germans. Whereas 
some of the 400,000 Polish soldiers brought into the Reich were, for the benefit 
of the German war effort, given the status of civilian workers, prisoners of 
German descent as well as Norwegian, Dutch, and Flemish prisoners were 
soon discharged because of their ‘Germanic’ origins, as were the Greeks at a 
later date. Only regular servicemen were subject to certain restrictions, though 
occasionally their word of honour that they would refrain from anti-German 
activities was enough to ensure their release. Some 1.6 million Frenchmen, 
however (except for coloured men), 200,000 Walloons, and about the same 
number of Serbs were moved to prisoner-of-war camps in Germany and there 
once more screened, unless they had seized the opportunity to escape or else 
some generous troop units or occupation authorities had simply sent them 
home. Keeping them in German captivity to the end of the war, granting them 
partial leave, and discharging them altogether were three alternatives whereby 
pressure could be exerted on the governments and administrations of the 
prisoners’ native countries. While they were being detained the Germans had 
control of a certain resistance potential; moreover, they represented cheap 
labour for the Germans, and their separation from their families also depressed 
the birth-rate, which seemed alarming to the Nazis, especially in eastern 
Europe. 

During the western campaign émigrés from the old and new Reich territory 
caught in enemy uniforms were tried by court martial and shot. Later, 
captured Czechs who had left their homeland after the establishment of the 
Protectorate were to be handed over by the Wehrmacht to state police head- 
quarters in Prague, whereas Poles from the units established in France were, 
‘until further notice’, regarded as members of the French army.” 

By contrast, in line with the ideological character of the German campaign 


°° OKH/GenStdH/Abt/Fremde Heere West, Situation report west No. 372, 16 June 1940, BA- 
MA RH tg II/266, AOK 12/0.Qu. (Qu. 2), 16 June 1940, Shooting of prisoners of war, BA-MA, 
RH 20-12/9; circular of the Reich central security office/IV D 1 a, 14 Mar. 1941, regarding the 
“Czechoslovak Legion’ in France, PA, Inland II g No. 362: Berichte und Meldungen zur Lage in 
and tiber Frankreich [Reports on the situation in France], vol. ii, 1941. 

70 Order on preparations for the use or treatment of prisoner-of-war members of the French 
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in the east, the approximately 4 million Soviet prisoners of war’! immediately 
became the objects of a criminal ethnic policy.” The troops had instructions to 
divide Red Army men into separate groups while they were still housed in 
cages in the operations area:” 


I. ethnic Germans, Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Estonians; 

2. Asiatics, Jews, German-speaking Russians; 

3. politically unacceptable and suspect elements, commissars, and 
agitators; 

4. officers and NCOs; 

5. other prisoners of war. 


Whereas persons in the first category—except Ukrainians, but including 
soldiers of Finnish, Romanian, and also Polish nationality—could be released 
from the transit camps provided they were domiciled in the occupied territory 
or if they were needed as auxiliaries by the fighting forces, many of the non- 
privileged prisoners fell victim to liquidation or perished in large numbers in 
transport or in the camps. As Himmler subsequently admitted,” one of the 
‘raw materials’ of the Soviet Union, its ‘human mass’, was ‘not appreciated’ 
in a way which, after the turn of the war in December 1941, suddenly seemed 
necessary again. In his opinion, the hundreds of thousands of prisoners of war 
who had starved to death were ‘ultimately ... no great loss’, but their non- 
availability as temporary labour was ‘regrettable’. In actual fact, not hundreds 
of thousands, but approximately 2 million Soviet servicemen and civilian pris- 
oners had lost their lives in German captivity by the end of February 1942.” 
Even before the opening of the campaign the Army High Command had 
pointed out that prisoners of war represented valuable manpower and that 
‘putting them to use quickly’ was an urgent requirement. ’® They should not be 
deprived of greatcoats, blankets, cooking utensils, or field kitchens; trucks 
returning empty should be used for transporting them, and willingness to work 
be rewarded by adequate rations and care. Shortly afterwards, however, the 
Wehrmacht High Command denied them ‘any claim to be treated as hon- 
ourable soldiers or in accordance with the Geneva Convention’” (which orig- 
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inally was to be respected, at least in part, during the eastern campaign);”* pris- 
oners were to be treated no better than ‘correctly’. 

In practice, organizational miscalculations, difficulties, and omissions” 
combined with criminal negligence and the supreme leadership’s overall inten- 
tion to exterminate those sections of the population which might become a 
threat to German rule. This was accomplished both by acceptance of the death 
by starvation of the barely fed prisoners, who were often in a greatly debilitated 
state when they fell into German hands, and by the deliberate liquidation 
of commissars and putative or real ‘inciters of unrest’. In the transit and 
base camps, if not before, the security police and SS security service, in co- 
operation with Abwehr officers, ensured the separation and ‘further treatment’ 
of the politically undesirable ‘elements’:*° Party officials, intellectuals, Jews, 
and initially also Asiatics. 

Concerning the role of the German army, the ‘policing forces’, which had 
great trouble in keeping up with the fighting formations, were not up to the 


TABLE I.v1.2. Daily Rations of Principal Foodstuffs for Soviet Prisoners 
of War, 1941 (g.) 


Not working Employed on work 


August November December August November December 


Meat 14.3 — 28.5 21.5 14.0 50.0" 
Fat 16.0 10.0 18.5 18.5 14.0 18.5 
Cheese 13.4 8.0 9.0 13.4 8.0 9.0 
Processed food 14.3. 14.0 21.5 16.0 21.5 21.5 
Sugar 14.3 21.5 32.0 32.0 21.5 32.0 
Jam 21.5 21.5 25.0 21.5 25.0 25.0 
Beets, cabbage 161.0 I61.0 161.0 161.0 161.0 161.0 
Sauerkraut 21.5 20.0 40.0 21.5 40.0 40.0 
Potatoes 1,286.0 714.0 1,214.0 1,071.0 1,214.0 1,214.0 
Bread —> 234.0 321.0 321.5 285.0 407.0° 
Salt 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 15.0 


* For heavy workers. 
> Only as substitute for potatoes. 


Source: as n. 85. 
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vastness of the territory or the bad weather conditions in the east. Frequently 
the prisoner-of-war organization did not manage to advance in time to relieve 
the fighting forces of their prisoners and to transport them via the prisoner col- 
lection centres to the transit camps in the rear areas of the army. Even where 
there was an intention to maintain the working capacity of Soviet prisoners, ‘as 
otherwise the country cannot be put to rights’,*! there was a lack of guard per- 
sonnel, accommodation, food, and transport®*—‘an almost insoluble task’, as 
Army Group Centre resignedly observed in October 1941.°? The mortality rate 
was enormous. The prisoners of war were expected to march vast distances, 
and anyone collapsing from weakness was usually simply shot dead by the 
guards. Although the Army High Command had laid down ration quotas for 
feeding the prisoners—initially they corresponded to those of the German 
reserve army when it depended on self-supply*‘—they were progressively 
reduced until the autumn of 1941.” 

At any rate, the stipulated rations were invariably maxima which were rarely 
reached in practice. Potatoes and bread were to be replaced, whenever 
possible, by beets, millet, or buckwheat. Except in very special cases, the 
prisoner-of-war organization was instructed to feed the prisoners exclusively 
off the land. As the captured stocks were soon not even sufficient for the 
German troops, the prisoners, virtually on starvation rations unless neigh- 
bouring communities could be contracted to supply the camps, were at best 
left only those foodstuffs which the Wehrmacht could not be expected to eat. 
At times even this ‘barest nutrition’ was found to be ‘unrealizable’.*° 

Slightly better off were those prisoners who, in increasing numbers, were 
employed on road works or other jobs with the fighting forces. By mid- 
November there was no doubt left, at least among the military leadership, that 
these men were for the time being indispensable and that a large number of 


81 AOK 18/Ic, KTB, 28 Nov. 1941, Nbg. Doc. NOKW-1469, BA-MA, All. Proz. 9; see also Army 
Gp. Centre/Ia, KTB, 13, 14 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH Io II/121. 
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tities of bread’: AOK 17/0.Qu., KTB, 15 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-17/556. ‘In the Lubny camp 
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them should in consequence be kept alive. Non-working Red Army men, 
admittedly, would have to starve to death, as the quartermaster-general 
admitted at a conference in Orsha on 13 November 1941.*” 

The inadequate measures for coping with the problem of the prisoners had 
given rise to catastrophic conditions. Similarly, the ubiquitous callousness 
which the Germans believed they were entitled to show towards the nations of 
the east had its undesirable effects on relations between the native population 
and the occupying power. A few authorities, like the Abwehr® and also Rosen- 
berg, were warning against this trend. A particularly outspoken account of the 
conditions was presented by Army Group Centre: 


The transportation of these masses, their feeding in a territory almost totally ‘eaten 
bare’, and their accommodation in destroyed houses or in the open faced the troops 
with difficulties which could not be overcome by ‘normal’ means. The prisoners’ state 
of health deteriorated visibly so that mortality in the prison camps, and above all in the 
prisoner-of-war hospitals, will remain exceptionally high for a prolonged period of time. 
The necessity of treating the prisoners in a ruthless manner has resulted in disrespect 
for the value of human life and in the view that anything is allowed in dealing with 
helpless men. These are attitudes which hitherto had been alien to German soldiers and 
which must be fought with all possible means.*? 


If during the period which followed a certain value was still attached to 
Soviet prisoners of war, at least as labour slaves, then this was due not to the 
emergence of more reasonable opinions but purely to practical considerations. 
National Socialist Germany also used the prisoner issue to promote the ethnic 
cleansing it considered necessary for its ‘new order’. German intentions 
were furthered by a side-effect of warfare, in part automatic and in part 
encouraged—the existence of millions of refugees whose future fate was 
decided by the occupying forces and whose expulsion or return was definitively 
determined by the settlement plans of the Reich. Refugees, like expellees, were 
either direct victims of German ethnic policy, or else, by having more or less 
voluntarily left their homes, facilitated the ethnic rearrangement of the 
German sphere of power, in so far as a start had been made on this while the 
war was still in progress. It was not only the German leadership that became 
increasingly used to the idea that expulsion was a suitable means of solving 
political problems and enforcing territorial aspirations. 


(d) Refugees 


While a first wave of refugees had been triggered by the German entry into 
Austria, a further 150,000 evacuees and refugees streamed into the residual 
Czechoslovak state after the conclusion of the Munich Agreement, where it 


8” Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.VI.4(c) at n. 377. 
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was scarcely possible to accommodate or employ them.” The large number of 
Polish inhabitants uprooted by the war, some of whom were by then already 
forbidden to return to the parts of their country annexed by the Reich, was 
soon augmented by hundreds of thousands who were being pushed one way 
and another within the framework of expulsion and resettlement. A further 
addition came from tens of thousands who had to make room for the vast 
training-grounds of the Wehrmacht and the SS. 

In western Europe the German military authorities, in co-operation with 
native aid organizations, concerned themselves with the repatriation of 
approximately 8 million Belgian, Luxemburgian, and French refugees and 
evacuees. In France the Army High Command had appointed War Adminis- 
tration Head Friedrich Pfeffer von Salomon ‘plenipotentiary for refugee 
welfare’ under the military administration, while the Vichy government for its 
part appointed a special commissioner;”' in Belgium the military commander 
ensured the establishment of a native commission.” The Wehrmacht made 
foodstuffs, transport, and motor fuel available, and the ‘Bayern’ [Bavaria] 
squad of the ‘National Socialist People’s Welfare’ supplied German propa- 
ganda with ample material through its care for refugees. The occupying power, 
however, simultaneously used the refugee movements in the west to separate 
out those inhabitants whose return was not desirable on principle—this 
applied to Jews—or divert them into specified eastern parts of France. To this 
end, and also in order to implement the repatriation of the human masses in 
an orderly fashion, the establishment of three catchment lines was ordered at 
the end of June 1940—a southern line, which followed the Loire and Cher as 
far as Bléré and thence the boundary with the unoccupied zone, a central line 
along the Seine and Marne as far as St-Dizier, and a north-east line, which ran 
from the demarcation-line south of Déle to the estuary of the Somme.” While 
the southern and central lines were abolished in November 1940, the north- 
east line was retained in order to confine the return into the north-east French 
exclusion zone or Alsace-Lorraine to those sections of the local population 
whom the Germans thought desirable.** Evacuation from the coastal region 
and expulsions from Alsace-Lorraine further increased the number of those 
driven from their homes. The military commander in Paris warned against the 
resentment which such measures were bound to arouse among those affected 
and which would leave little room for a policy of collaboration,*’ but Hitler and 
his henchmen, anxious to achieve a rapid Germanization of their allocated 
regions, would not be persuaded. In Yugoslavia the Germans proceeded in a 


°° Grobelny, ‘Ostrauer Industriebezirk’, 46. 

°! See Lagrange, ‘Rapatriement’. 
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** See sect. L.il.4 at n. 484. 

°° Situation report of the military commander in France/Kdo.Stab for Nov. 1940, p. 5, BA-MA 
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similar manner. In the summer of 1941 Serbia was crowded with nearly 200,000 
refugees and evacuees from the territories annexed by the Reich, and from the 
regions assigned to Hungary and Bulgaria, and, if they got away alive,”° from 
Croatia. 

As during the western campaign,” the fleeing population was to be used in 
the Soviet Union for obstructing the enemy’s conduct of the war. After the 
lesson of Kiev, where, following the Soviet withdrawal, time bombs had caused 
losses among the German troops, Hitler forbade the forces to enter major 
cities. In the case of Moscow and Leningrad offers of surrender were to be 
rejected. Hitler had no desire to spare the inhabitants; at most he hoped, 


through ‘minor gaps left open...to enable the population to stream out 
towards the Russian heartland’, in order to increase the chaos there.”® 
(e) Fews 


The treatment of refugees, prisoners of war, and ethnic groups no longer desir- 
able within the German sphere of power has already revealed the callous 
methods by which the Reich intended to realize its ethnic programme. The 
National Socialist racial insanity culminated especially in the unparalleled 
hatred with which it persecuted the Jews in the German sphere of power in the 
pursuit of an outrageous goal which was not even abandoned when the Reich 
itself was facing ruin. The barbarous annihilation of European Jewry was the 
greatest crime committed by the Third Reich in the few years of its existence, 
and, simultaneously, the heaviest burden of guilt that it left to the German 
nation. 

For Hitler it was an unassailable fact that Jews had to be removed from 
Germany and the German sphere of power.” To attain that objective the 
Germans used three methods: the voluntary or enforced emigration of Jews 
before the war, their deportation to territories which had come under German 
rule or influence during the war, and finally the systematic extinction of the 
Jews within the German sphere of power in the extermination camps of eastern 
Europe. Those exempt from this merciless treatment, such as half-Jews, 
spouses of ‘Aryans’, or persons of special merit, were threatened with compul- 
sory sterilization. 

However, the Nazis had difficulties in arriving at an unequivocal definition. 
According to the criteria applied in the Reich after 1933, a person was a Jew if 
at least one parent or grandparent was of the Jewish faith. In cases of doubt the 
decision was made by experts in racial research on the payroll of the Reich 
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ministry of the interior, frequently relying only on a person’s physical appear- 
ance, so that eventually anyone was treated as a Jew who declared himself to be 
one or whom the authorities labelled as a Jew. In the occupied territories, in so 
far as a definition of the concept was even considered necessary, a person was 
regarded as a Jew if he was descended from at least three fully Jewish (by faith) 
grandparents, or if he was of mixed race but with two fully Jewish grand- 
parents, provided that he himself had been a practising Jew on certain key 
dates, or if he had a Jewish spouse or parent. 

It seems doubtful whether Hitler had ever regarded enforced emigration as 
a true alternative to the annihilation of Jewry.’ To set against the no more 
than half-hearted effort at deportation we have a multitude of remarks to the 
effect that in the event of war—and surely that was envisaged—the great 
settling of accounts with the main enemy of National Socialism was inevitable. 
Only few people understood at first that, given the unimaginable basic 
concept, these were more than just radical utterances. 

The wrong done to the Jews began with the destruction of their economic 
livelihood, continued with the special marking of their personal documents 
and shops, and included sporadic acts of violence. The provisional objective of 
anti-Jewish measures, however, was still emigration—an option, according to 
the Korherr Report!” based on Jewish data, ‘chosen’ by 352,534 of the 561,000 
Jews in the Reich and Sudetenland before this procedure was halted in the 
autumn of 1941. 

In order to get rid of the 220,000 Jews who had come under Nazi rule with 
the Anschluss of Austria, the security police set up a special agency in Vienna 
under SS-Obersturmfiihrer Adolf Eichmann. On its model Goring at the 
beginning of 1939 established a ‘Reich centre for Jewish emigrants’ in Berlin. 
This came under Heydrich, with Gestapo head Heinrich Miller, (replaced in 
the autumn of that year with Eichmann) as his deputy. Its purpose was to 
intensify the expulsion of the portion of the population left outside the 
‘national community’—with the bonus of an economic advantage for the 
Reich. The ‘Reich association of Jews in Germany’, a body forcibly created in 
mid-1939, had to co-operate with the Reich Centre by financing the emigra- 
tion and welfare of indigent co-religionists. In addition, some 16,000 Jews of 
Polish nationality were forcibly pushed across the frontier into Poland at the 
end of October 1938, when the Warsaw government intended to deprive them 
of their citizenship. 

Of the 120,000 Jews in the Protectorate, who included numerous 
refugees from the old and new Reich territory, about a quarter, under pres- 
sure from a further agency under Eichmann, preferred emigration to life under 
German rule, which began with economic sanctions. The Protectorate govern- 
ment itself delayed issuing any anti-Jewish legislation of its own until 1942. 


100 Bracher, Diktatur, 399; see Krausnick, ‘Judenverfolgung’, 280-1. 
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After the beginning of the war it became even more difficult to find coun- 
tries willing to receive Jews. Anti-Semitic tendencies, and above all fear of 
financial burdens through the immigration of Jews who had mostly been 
robbed of their possessions, made Germany’s neighbours hesitate to open their 
frontiers to the persecuted. The ‘department for Germany’ in the foreign 
ministry, and subsequently the Reich central security office, therefore con- 
ceived the idea, after the victory in the west, of demanding the island of Mada- 
gascar when peace was concluded with France. There a Jewish reservation was 
to be established—a gigantic ghetto under a German police governor, the Jews 
simultaneously serving as a ‘pledge’. This was not exactly a new idea, but, after 
Hitler seemed to accept it and Himmler had temporarily halted deportations 
to the Government-General,’” it proved increasingly unrealistic. By the time 
ghetto confinement, and finally murder, replaced mere robbery, 360,000 Jews 
from the Reich, along with 147,000 from former Austria and over 26,000 from 
the Protectorate, had escaped.'™ 

The campaign against Poland, with its ethnically motivated crimes, was par- 
alleled by a marked intensification of anti-Jewish measures. The approximately 
2 million Polish Jews were not only exploited by German film propaganda to 
illustrate their classification as ‘subhumans’,!™ but they were also exposed to a 
multitude of arbitrary and discriminatory actions!” and walked in danger of 
their lives. Whenever the occupiers pleased, Jews were kicked out of their 
homes, robbed, maltreated, derided, forced to perform humiliating tasks, 
and murdered. Their right to dispose over bank accounts was restricted; the 
Germans demanded contributions, and valuables made of precious metal had 
to be surrendered. Sporadically there was already visual identification of Jews, 
and synagogues were desecrated and set on fire. In Bedzin, for instance, 
numerous Jews lost their lives when their houses were burnt.’ 

With an eye to a ‘final goal’ which was to be kept strictly secret-—presumably 
the total deportation of all Jews to the east, after a considerable number had 
either escaped or been forcibly deported to the occupied Soviet territories— 
Heydrich on 21 September 1939 initiated a number of preparatory 
measures.’ The plan was to concentrate the Jews in big cities located 
favourably for purposes of transport. The Jewish communities had to establish 
councils of elders or Jewish councils, which were made responsible for the 
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implementation of all instructions—registration, accommodation, supervision, 
employment. That, through this enforced collaboration—along with Jewish 
police and Jewish foremen—they exposed themselves within their commu- 
nities to the suspicion of complicity was intended by the Germans. 

When he assumed office, Frank officially introduced compulsory labour 
for the Jews. Next came the identification of their shops, restrictions on 
their movement, the compulsory wearing of armbands, and the registration of 
Jewish property. Their businesses and unmoveable property were confiscated. 
Their elimination from normal economic life was accomplished with such 
abruptness that major damaging effects both for the occupied territory and 
for the Wehrmacht were unavoidable. Economic considerations always took 
second place in the minds of the racial fanatics. 

The sad chapter of the deportation of the Jews began in October with the 
planned ‘cleansing’ first of the new German eastern territories, then of the Old 
Reich, and finally of the Protectorate. The destination of the Jews from former 
western Poland, and from the beginning of 1940 from Vienna, Stettin 
[Szczecin], and Schneidemihl [Pita], was the Government-General, where, on 
the model of Lodz in the ‘Warthegau’, a number of large ghettos came into 
being, e.g. in Cracow, Lublin, Radom, and Warsaw. These ‘residential districts’ 
also had to accommodate the people from the progressively evacuated smaller 
ghettos. Their inhabitants were eventually forbidden to leave them on pain of 
death, except for compulsory work. The reason given by the occupation 
administration was a pretended need to curb the spread of typhus. While the 
fittest Jews were sent to labour camps, which scarcely differed from concen- 
tration camps and where anyone falling ill risked being liquidated,’ craftsmen 
for the most part remained in the ghettos, where their work was indispensable 
to the Wehrmacht.’ 

In the ghettos most Jews, who had to be identified outwardly by a yellow star 
with the lettering ‘Jew’ or by a blue Star of David on a white armband, were 
largely denied any opportunity to make money. Radio receivers had to be sur- 
rendered and Jewish libraries were removed. In so far as the Jews were not 
required as free or cheap labour, they were left to their own devices and 
survived as best they could on the starvation rations still conceded to them by 
the German authorities, and at times from the contributions of aid pro- 
grammes in the United States, or else from savings, which at first enabled them 
to obtain supplies on the rapidly growing black market. Better off, for a while, 
were the officials of the Jewish self-administration, policemen, and agents, 
who, from a sense of responsibility—or opportunism, lack of character, or 
simply fear—collaborated with the Germans. The bulk, however, just veg- 
etated. Many died of typhus or during reprisals following attempts on German 
lives. The Germans believed that, despite their isolation, the Jews had contacts 
with the Polish resistance and were also active as Communist agitators. 
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From time to time there was an intention to accommodate Jews and other 
‘undesirable elements’, such as gypsies and asocial persons, in a kind of ‘Reich 
ghetto’ in the area around Lublin."° Hitler concurred, but before details could 
be worked out, the ambitious Eichmann came up with a project of his own. He 
decided to establish a provisional Jewish residential region, if not indeed a 
durable Jewish state,!"! near Nisko on the San, in Radom district, from where 
the outlawed minority could, if necessary, be driven further towards the east. 
Before the end of October 1939 a few thousand Jews from Moravska Ostrava, 
Vienna, and Katowice were sent to Nisko, where some of them were instructed 
to prepare accommodation, while the unwanted larger part was expelled to 
Soviet territory. The project on the San failed after a few weeks, not so much 
because of opposition from the Wehrmacht and the governor-general, as 
because the SS was meanwhile concerned with different priorities—the re- 
settlement projects for the incorporated eastern territories. The surviving 
Jews were even allowed to return to their families in the spring of 1940. 

Initially Frank tried, with success, to slow down the deportation of Jews in 
his domain. After the campaign in the west he was hoping to be able to pack 
off the ‘whole Jewish tribe’ to Madagascar,'!? and when the two Gauleiter of 
Baden and Saarpfalz wished to get rid of 6,504 Jews in the autumn of 1940, they 
deported them not to the east, but to the south of France. Just before the 
eastern campaign Hitler had allegedly assured the governor-general that ‘the 
Jews will be removed from the Government-General in the foreseeable future’ 
and that this territory would in future serve merely as a ‘transit land’.'’* On the 
strength of this intention Frank thought he would be able to deport the Jews 
to the occupied Soviet territories,''* and Greiser probably entertained similar 
hopes with regard to the Jews in his Warthegau. In September 1941 Himmler 
informed him that Hitler desired the deportation of the Jews from the Old 
Reich and the Protectorate—first to the new Reich Gaue, and from the spring 
of 1942 ‘further to the east’.'!° A similar promise was made to Rosenberg’s 
ministry in November after the reception capacity of the Reich Gaue had 
proved to be inadequate. Reportedly the accommodation of 50,000 Jews in the 
ghettos of the Reich Commissariat ‘Eastland’!!® was likewise regarded as an 
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intermediate stop on the road ‘further to the east’.’!’ By the end of 1941 these 
hopes had largely evaporated. ‘So what is to happen to the Jews? Do you 
believe’, was Frank’s rhetorical question at a government meeting in Cracow 
on 16 December, ‘that they will be accommodated in settlement villages in 
Eastland? We were asked in Berlin, “Why all this trouble? We have no use for 
them in Eastland or in the Reich commissariat either; liquidate them your- 
selves!” Gentlemen, I must ask you to arm yourselves against all considerations 
of pity. We must annihilate the Jews wherever we meet them and wherever it is 
at all possible.’'® In the preceding summer an SS-Sturmbannfihrer in the 
Warthegau had already raised the question ‘whether it would not be the most 
humane solution to finish off’? the many Jews of the Reich Gau, whom it 
seemed impossible to feed, ‘by some rapid means. At any rate, this would be 
pleasanter than letting them starve to death.’!!” 

As early as 1939, during the occupation of Poland, so many Jews had 
been killed, sometimes on the pretext of security requirements, that the Com- 
mander East, even though he regarded them, like the Poles, as ‘our arch- 
enemies’, protested against these acts of violence.'*° Two years later, in the 
Soviet Union, the excuse of security was scarcely ever resorted to. The special- 
action groups of the security police and SS security service had instructions’! 
to start on the solution of the ‘Jewish problem’ by genocide. The fact that Jews 
and Bolsheviks were commonly viewed as an entity threatening German 
security and rule made it easier for such measures to be accepted and at times 
supported by the Wehrmacht, unless indeed within its own ranks the anti- 
Semitism of individual commanders, formations, or soldiers made them 
voluntary accomplices. The Jews became fair game. 

Himmler refused even to contemplate a clear definition of the concept of 
‘Jew’, or the argument that their removal resulted in economic disadvant- 
ages.'°? His special-action groups of security police, SS security service, 
regular police, and Waffen-SS, some 2,500 men in all, who additionally 
recruited numerous native auxiliaries, embarked more or less systematically on 
herding together within the German-occupied territory some of the 3 million 
Jews and other sections of the population earmarked for extermination and 
executing them outside villages or on the edge of pits which they themselves 
had been ordered to dig beforehand. Beyond that it was hoped that ‘the Jewish 
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question . . . might be solved to a considerable degree by giving the population 
...a free hand for some time’.'”? In some places, e.g. Lithuania, it often 
needed only a slight suggestion from the German side for the tensions between 
non-Jews and Jews to be released in excesses which assumed the character of 
‘intoxication with blood accompanied by a thirst for revenge’.'** 

By the end of 1941 some 100,000 men, women, and children had fallen 
victim to the ‘fundamental orders’ requiring ‘the quickest possible liquidation 
of Jewry’.’” The survivors were crowded together into ghettos, where, under 
their Jewish councils, they were exposed at any time to intervention by the 
Germans, who, from 1942 onwards, were more systematic in their efforts to 
have individual regions ‘cleansed of Jews’. Himmler’s agencies did not at first 
trouble greatly to conceal their atrocities. Only as a reaction to disapproval 
or protest from the Wehrmacht and the civil administration,’*° who mainly 
objected to the manner of the execution of the orders, and who also pointed to 
the detrimental economic consequences, did Himmler order strict secrecy to 
be observed concerning the programme of murder, now camouflaged as a 
resettlement action. In this way he avoided interference by the civil adminis- 
tration, such as that by Reich Commissioner Lohse in the autumn of 1941 in 
Libau [Liepaja], where he had temporarily prohibited the liquidation of Jews 
to avoid alarming the population. 

The isolated east European regions seemed the most suitable for a radical 
‘final solution’ of the Jewish problem, where gypsies and incurably sick Slavs 
could also be included—especially as, with the continuation of the war, the 
prospects of compelling the Jews of central and western Europe to emigrate 
had diminished. In Hitler’s eyes the initial successes against the Red Army 
actually presented a favourable opportunity to make a start on the racial ‘re- 
organization’ of the German sphere of power upon which he had presumably 
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been determined since the spring of 1941, if not before.’”’ In May the Reich 
central security office gave orders that, ‘in view of the undoubtedly impending 
final solution’, the emigration of Jews from France and Belgium was to be pre- 
vented,'** and on 23 October the ban on emigration was extended to the whole 
of the German sphere of power. By the end of the year the Jews had, by and 
large, been numerically recorded. On 31 July 1941 Heydrich got Géring to 
authorize him to prepare for the ‘final solution’. The long-term intention 
behind the ‘evacuation of the Jews to the east’—the ‘territorial final 
solution’’”°—is revealed by letters of Reich Minister of Justice Thierack in the 
autumn of 1942: annihilation through work and extermination if the expulsion 
of the Jews into the unconquered Soviet Union was ruled out. Towards the end 
of March of that year Goebbels had noted in his diary that in the east ‘a rather 
barbaric procedure, not to be described in greater detail, is being applied, and 
nothing much is left of the Jews. On the whole it may probably be stated that 
60 per cent of them have to be liquidated, while a mere 40 per cent can still be 
employed on work.’’*° Mention of the ‘removal’ of Jews incapable of work was 
also made in a letter drafted for Rosenberg, dated 25 October 1941. Eichmann, 
whose task it was to transport the Jews of the German sphere of power to 
the places of annihilation, recalled having been told by Heydrich in the late 
summer or towards the end of 1941 that Hitler had ordered the physical 
destruction of the Jews.!?! It cannot even be ruled out that this instruction, 
the existence of which is not undisputed,'** was passed on by Himmler in 
writing.’*? That the Reich Leader SS would have taken such a momentous 
decision on his own initiative does not seem likely, given his bureaucratic 
nature. When in November 1941 he issued the order for the liquidation of the 
Jews in the Riga ghetto to the new senior SS and police leader in ‘Eastland’, he 
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TABLE L.VI.3. Fews in the German Sphere of Power* 


Reich and occupied territories Germany’s allies 
Old Reich 131,800 Bulgaria 48,000 
Austria 435700 Finland 2,300 
New eastern territories 420,000 Italy 58,000 
Government-General 2,284,000 Albania 200 
Biatystok 400,000 Croatia 40,000 
Protectorate 74,200 Romania (plus 
Bessarabia) 342,000 
Estonia —> Serbia 10,000 
Latvia 3,500 Slovakia 88,000 
Lithuania 34,000 Hungary 742,000 
Belgium 43,000 
Denmark 5,600 
France (occupied) 165,000 
(unoccupied) 700,000 
Greece 69,000 
Netherlands 160,000 
Norway 1,300 
Soviet Union (Belorussia, 
Ukraine) 3,441,168 


* According to the rather imprecise data of the Wannsee conference. 
> Already ‘cleansed’. 


Source: Poliakov and Wulf, Das Dritte Reich und die fuden, 121-2. 


referred, according to that officer’s later testimony, to a wish of the Fiihrer.'** 
Besides, Hitler was kept informed on the extermination of the Jews: “They 
burdened us with the war and they brought us this destruction, so it is no 
wonder that they are the first to suffer the consequences.’ But the matter was 
not to be discussed.'” 

While emigration from the German sphere of power was restricted to special 
cases, deportation of the Jews from the Reich continued, progressively from 
west to east, despite occasional protests by the military authorities,'*° which 
needed more transport for their own purposes. At the time when they were 
being decimated by hunger, epidemics, and executions in the ghettos of Lodz 
Minsk, Kovno, and Riga, as well as in the camps in the operations area, an 
interministerial conference, which had already been postponed once, 
was eventually held on the Wannsee in Berlin on 20 January 1942. At this 


34 Record of interrogation, 14 Dec. 1945, BA, All. Proz. 21/231; see also Browning, ‘Nazi 
Resettlement Policy’, 518. 

135 Minute by Rosenberg, 16 Dec. 1941, on a conference with Hitler on 14 Dec. 1941, Nbg. Doc. 
PS-1517, IMT xxvii. 270; see also Hitler, Monologe, 106 (25 Oct. 1941), 229 (25 Jan. 1942). 

36 See Army Gp. Centre/Ia, KTB, 12, 14 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 1g II/121; letter from 
Wehrmacht Cmdr. Eastland to the Reich Commissioner, regarding deportation of Jews from 
Germany to Belorussia, BA R 90/146. 
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conference the inclusion of the entire German sphere of power, including 
Germany’s allies, in the anti-Jewish measures was announced; according to 
inaccurate findings and estimates of the Reich Central Security Office, this was 
to affect over 9 million Jews. Persons capable of work were granted a period of 
grace; however, their attrition under inhuman working conditions was part of 
the programme. Anyone still surviving this compulsory work was to be ‘treated 
appropriately’.'*’ A further meeting, at which Heydrich intended to announce 
fuller details, never materialized, initially because of his workload and then 
because of his assassination.'** 


TABLE I.V1.4. The ‘Evacuation’ of the fews to the 
East, up to the End of 1942 


Country of origin No. 

Reich territory, Protectorate, Biatystok 170,642 
New eastern territory 1,449,692 
France 41,911 
Netherlands 38,571 
Belgium 16,886 
Norway 532 
Occupied eastern territories 633,300 
Croatia 4,927 
Slovakia 56,691 
TOTAL 2,413,152 


Source: Korherr report (undated), BA NS 19 neu/1I570. 


It is not possible to give a precise date for the decision to murder Jews inca- 
pable of work, or to resort to poison gas to facilitate the mass killing. Prepara- 
tions certainly began in the late summer of 1941: use was made of the lessons 
learnt in the Reich with the extinction of ‘unworthy life’ within what was called 
the euthanasia programme, and recourse was soon had to ‘well-tried’ staff and 
technical equipment. Suitable for first trials, along with the Reich Commis- 
sariat ‘Eastland’, was the district of Lublin in the Government-General, whose 
SS and Police Leader Odilo Globocnik was already preparing for genocide 
on special instruction from Himmler.’*? From the late autumn of 1941 the 
Germans were using specially adapted trucks on which the Jews were slowly 


857 Procés de Férusalem, 165, 340 ff., and in Ausgewdhlte Dokumente; Hilberg, Vernichtung, 284 ff.; 
Patzold and Schwarz, Tagesordnung, 102 ff. In the opinion of the Reich central security office some 
11 million persons came into consideration for an all-European ‘final solution of the Jewish 
question’. 

8 Teletype of Under St. Sec. Luther to Minister von Rintelen, 21 Aug. 1942, PA, Inland II g 
No. 177: Endlésung der Judenfrage [Final solution of the Jewish question]. 

3° Procés de Férusalem, 35; on the murder of Russian prisoners of war in Auschwitz see Jacobsen, 
‘Kommissarbefehl’, 164. 
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poisoned by carbon monoxide piped into an enclosed space. Subsequently the 
installation of permanent gas chambers in extermination camps on Polish soil 
was preferred. Some of these camps began to fulfil their macabre purpose 
at the end of 1941, most of them in the spring and summer of 1942: Kulmhof 
(Chetmno) in the Warthegau, Belzec (Betzec), Sobibor, Treblinka, and 
Majdanek in the Government-General, and, most suitably located with 
regard to transport, Auschwitz (Oswiecim) in eastern Upper Silesia. Carbon 
monoxide, which acted slowly, was replaced by the insecticide Zyklon B, which 
had allegedly been used in Auschwitz as early as September 1941 for the killing 
of Soviet prisoners of war. 

Thus the conditions had been established for the mass liquidation to which 
European Jewry was to be subjected from 1942 onwards. The cynical 
camouflage of the gas chambers was matched by a bashful terminology for the 
benefit of posterity. Richard Korherr, SS inspector of statistics, had been asked 
by Himmler to replace the term ‘special treatment of Jews’ in his report with 
more innocuous phraseology.'*° By the end of 1942 not even Korherr was able 
to establish the precise number of those ‘emigrated’ to the east European 
camps—i.e. generally put to death. According to his calculations and esti- 
mates, however, the total at that time was some 2.4 million Jews. A further 
434,486 were still in the camps of Theresienstadt (Terezin) and L6dz and in 
the ghettos of the Government-General. 

Before large portions of the Jewish population of the German sphere of 
power disappeared in the death camps of eastern Europe, they had also been 
subjected to pitiless discrimination and disenfranchisement in the occupied 
territories of south-eastern and western Europe. After the German entry into 
Czechoslovakia, Hitler had given orders that the exclusion of Jews from public 
service should be suggested to the Protectorate government, and that restric- 
tions on their civil rights on the German model were expected. Further 
measures, in the economic sphere, were left to the discretion of the Prague gov- 
ernment,’! and when the latter showed no sign of urgency the occupying 
power proceeded to issue its own anti-Jewish legislation—curbs on the Jews’ 
disposal over their real estate and moveable property, obligatory reporting and 
sale of valuables, appointment of trustees, dismissal of Jewish employees, and 
the exclusion of Jews from the country’s economic life. These laws were 
followed by ‘Aryanization’, i.e. the transfer of suitable properties into Aryan 
(German or Czech) ownership, restrictions on the movement of Jews, and, in 
mid-September 1941, the wearing of a palm-sized star of yellow material, with 
black border and the black inscription ‘Jew’. Time and again the outlawed 


9 Letter from Reich Leader SS/personal staff to Korherr, 10 Apr. 1943, BA NS 19 new/1570; 
see the appropriately amended report of the inspector of statistics with the Reich Fuhrer SS, The 
final solution of the European Jewish question, ibid. 

‘41 Minute by Stuckart, 21 Mar. 1939, BA R 18/5376. 

1 Police decree on the identity-marking of Jews, 1 Sept. 1941, VOBI. Béhmen und Mdhren, 44 
(12 Sept. 1941). 
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minority became the target of German oppressive measures and reprisals. The 
ancient fortress of Theresienstadt (Terezin) was evacuated and used as a ‘show 
ghetto’ with old men and veterans of the 1914-18 war, and also as a transit 
camp en route to the east. 

The Germans proceeded similarly in the other occupied territories. Only 
Denmark with its few thousand Jews was spared for the time being. The 
Germans confined themselves there to anti-Jewish propaganda and even had 
to suffer the refusal of cinema owners to screen the film Jud Sif [Jew SiB].'*° 
There were even fewer Jews in Norway,’ so that at the Wannsee conference 
the foreign ministry recommended that the ‘solution of the Jewish question’ in 
Scandinavia be postponed for the time being. 

In the Netherlands, on the other hand, where the invasion of the Wehrmacht 
had already caused many Jews to commit suicide,’” the civil administration 
did not wish to waste any time. The ‘Jewish decrees’, expressly approved by 
Hitler, culminating in the registration of 160,000 Jewish citizens and the for- 
mation of a Joodse Raad [Jewish council], led to growing internal tensions, and 
after 1941 exploded in open protest and serious clashes in which, according to 
a report of the Wehrmacht commander, a member of the Dutch Weerafdeling 
(WA: defence department) was ‘literally trampled to death by a Jewish gang of 
thirty men’.'*® In the middle of February a patrol of the German security 
police was said to have been attacked by participants in a Jewish assembly, 
as was a Dutch WA man two weeks later. For Seyf8-Inquart these incidents 
provided a pretext for the enactment of long-planned measures. The Germans 
arrested 430 Amsterdam Jews, which triggered strikes in the provinces of 
North Holland and Utrecht, and a further 230 Jews were deported to 
Mauthausen in June 1941. Of these 660 persons, more than 400 were dead by 
the autumn; what struck the Swedish protective power was that their deaths 
occurred within a period of a few days.'*” Meanwhile the Reich central security 
office had set up a ‘central agency for Jewish emigrants’ in Amsterdam, whose 
sole task was to organize deportation to the camps of eastern Europe. This was 
facilitated by the marking of identity papers with a ‘J’ and the establishment of 
a ‘Jewish quarter’, a kind of ghetto, in Amsterdam. On Hitler’s instruction a 


8 Report of the plenipotentiary of the German Reich to the foreign ministry, 25 Nov. 1941, 
regarding the screening of the film Fud Si in Denmark, PA, Inland II A/B (63/1): Judenfrage in 
Danemark [Jewish question in Denmark]. 

44 Wehrmacht commander in Norway/Ic No. 1118/40 g., 15 Nov. 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 327. 

® Jong, Het Koninkrijk, iii. 450-1; Hoffmann, NS-Propaganda, 18 n. 3; Hirschfeld, 
Fremdherrschaft und Kollaboration, 15. 

146 Situation report of the Wehrmacht commander in the Netherlands/Ic No. 2804 g., 18 Feb. 
1941, for the period 8-15 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RW 37/22; a less dramatic account in the telegram of 
the foreign ministry representative at The Hague to the foreign ministry, 17 Feb. 1941, regarding 
the Jewish question, DGFP D xii/1, No. 63; see also Eichmann, Ich, Adolf Eichmann, 293; Hilberg, 
Vernichtung, 404; Rings, Life, 166. 

47 Minute by Erich Albrecht, 13 Oct. 1941, PA, Biiro St.S.: Niederlande. 
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start was to be made on the deportation of the approximately 15,000 Jews who 
had fled to Holland from the Reich.'** 

The military administrations in Brussels and Paris were facing greater 
difficulties, especially as, according to the guidelines issued to them, a ‘racial 
problem’ was not initially supposed to exist in western Europe.'*? The army’s 
good intentions, however, were not of long duration, even though in the 
summer of 1940 it was still being said that the ‘Jewish question is not acute in 
Belgium’,'*° and the military commander in Antwerp had ordered the sentries, 
placed by a zealous unit outside Jewish shops, to be withdrawn again. But 
he too did not wish to appear aloof from the Third Reich’s Jewish policy, and 
so hid behind ‘security-policy considerations’.'?’ As the Belgian secretaries- 
general adopted a reluctant attitude, the first decrees concerning the approxi- 
mately 50,000 Jews—go per cent of whom were not Belgian citizens—were 
issued by the military administration at the end of October and justified by 
the ‘need to protect’ the population against a ‘Jewry alien in nature and 
character’.!°? They served primarily to accomplish the registration of Jewish 
economic assets—by the end of 1941 28,000 registrations had been received for 
assets worth RM116m.—and the exclusion of the Jews from public, cultural, 
and economic life. Enterprises and businesses, according to their importance, 
were ‘Aryanized’ or liquidated. The proceeds, like Jewish-owned cash, were 
placed in special deposits, from which the Jewish owners could withdraw only 
small amounts to cover their living costs. A kind of Jewish council, the Asso- 
ciation des Juifs en Belgique, was created as a compulsory organization at the 
end of November I94I to prepare the ground for ‘emigration’. 

In the opinion of the racial ideologists of the Reich central security office 
and the foreign ministry, however, the military administration was displaying 
insufficient zeal in the implementation of the anti-Semitic policy; there were 
complaints also about the Belgians’ lack of understanding of the ‘Jewish 
problem’.!*? They therefore left only the management of economic affairs in 
the hands of the administration and pursued their further plans with the 
help of ‘Jewish affairs officials’ of the Gestapo dispatched to the occupied 
territories—Wilhelm Zépf in the Netherlands, Kurt Asche in Belgium, and 
Theo Dannecker in Paris. 

In occupied France the Gestapo and the embassy encouraged anti-Semitic 


48 Report of the foreign ministry representative, I Oct. 1941, on a visit of the Reich commis- 
sioner .. . to the Fuhrer on 26 Sept. 1941, ibid. 

Army Gp. B/O.Qu. (Qu.2) No. 12/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Jan. 1940, special instructions No. 
2 for the administration and pacification of the occupied territories, BA-MA RH 19 II/272. 

° Activity report No. 5 of the military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, 
7 July 1940, p. 32, BA-MA RW 36/174. 

5! Military commander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, Final report “Trustee 
Assets’, p. 108, BA-MA RW 36/227. 

2 Excerpt from Briisseler Zeitung, early Nov. 1940, BA-MA RW 36/7. 

153 Rich, War Aims, ii. 188. 
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excesses by activist collaborationist groups,’* and before the end of the 


summer of 1940 Abetz called for legislative measures by the military adminis- 
tration and by the Vichy government. On Hitler’s wish’® the military adminis- 
tration issued a ban on the return to the occupied zone, with the result that tens 
of thousands of Jewish refugees were soon eking out a miserable existence in 
the camps of unoccupied France. The military administration had no doubt 
that any action against the Jews would run counter to administration directives. 
At the same time, it would ‘of course . . . not remain passive for ever’ on this 
issue.°° As for its compliance with Abetz’s proposals, it used the flimsy 
argument that any further toleration of the Jews in the occupied territory 
would be against German interests.'°’ The Jews were anti-German, because of 
their relations with foreign countries they were suspected of espionage, by their 
mere existence they disturbed public law and order, and because of their 
economic influence they represented a danger to the German war economy. A 
similar view was evidently also held by the commander-in-chief of the army, 
who in mid-September 1940 demanded that the administration take steps 
against the Jews.'°* At the end of the month it therefore ordered Jewish shops 
to be identified, Jewish property to be recorded, and Jews to be registered by 
the native authorities, after Dannecker’s Jewish affairs office had already 
examined these matters. The French measures then served as a model for the 
other occupied western territories. 

The Vichy government, for its part, tried to adjust to the ‘new order’. After 
mid-July 1940 it began, on its own initiative, to create the legal basis for the 
exclusion of immigrated Jews from the civil service and for their deprivation of 
French citizenship. In view of a spreading xenophobia these measures were not 
even unpopular. In October the government enacted a Jewish statute, whose 
definition of the term ‘Jew’ was even broader than the Germans’,'”’ and 
decided to intern the non-French Jews. Likewise, the government revoked the 
citizenship of immigrated Jews, lifted the ban on anti-Semitic propaganda, and 
ordered the exclusion of Jews from public service. On the demand of the 
security police and the embassy the government decided in March 1941 to 
establish a Jewish Affairs Commissariat under Xavier Vallat for the co- 
ordination of all anti-Jewish measures and for their extension to the whole of 
France. But Vallat was not radical enough for the Germans, and the military 
administration was disappointed that the ‘unpleasant part’ of the intended 
measures, ‘to wit, the execution of the expulsion’ of foreign and politically 


4 LL. Steinberg, Allemands, 209. 

5 Halder, War Diaries, 26 Aug. 1940. 

6 Comment by KVR Storz, ObdH/Chef Mil. Verw. in Frankreich/Verw.Stab/Abt. Verwaltung, 
undated (end Aug. 1940), Measures against the Jews in the occupied territory, CDJC XXIV-5a. 

157 Minute of KVR Mahnke, ObdH/Chef Mil. Verw. in Frankreich/Verw. Stab/Abt. Verwaltung, 
22 Aug. 1940, The treatment of Jews in the occupied territory, CDJC XXIV-2. 

58 Memo by KVR Mahnke, 18 Sept. 1940, regarding the decree on the treatment of Jews in 
occupied France, CDJC LXXV-75. 
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disliked Jews from the occupied zone, ‘or their internment, should after all be 
blamed on ourselves’.’® At the beginning of 1942 the economic department of 
the military commander forced Vallat’s recall. 

As for the presumably ‘pleasant part’, the measures aimed at the destruction 
of Jewish property, the military administration had made considerable 
progress. Since the beginning of 1941 shops and enterprises had been under 
trustee management or else ‘Aryanized’ or liquidated. Before the military 
administration introduced compulsory measures in May, the owners had had 
the opportunity to sell their property voluntarily. Stocks of merchandise went 
to the trade or to Germany, the ‘Action Staff Rosenberg’’™ appropriated the 
works of art owned by escaped Jews, and, together with the SS and the foreign 
organization of the Nazi Party, carried off the furniture of abandoned Jewish 
homes.’ 

The French government also tried to share in the acquisition of Jewish 
property and thereby keep the assets in the country. Its newly created Service 
de Contréle (des Administrateurs Provisoirs) was assigned an ‘adviser’ from 
the military administration, together with the right to grant the trustees already 
installed by the Germans authority sanctioned by the French side as well.'® 
The Germans regretted being dependent on the generally hesitant co- 
operation of the native authorities. In their view, these still lacked ‘the intel- 
lectual and political prerequisites for a successful execution of such actions’. 
The occupying power was anxious to make the ‘de-Judaization’ of France 
appear as a French measure, while simultaneously securing the most impor- 
tant assets for itself. The finality of the property transfers was to be stipulated 
in the future peace treaty. 

To begin with, throughout France all Jews who had immigrated after 1936 
were interned. The Germans supervised the implementation of this step in 
their occupation zone and initiated speedier measures for the Paris region. By 
the end of 1941 France, too, had to establish a compulsory universal associa- 
tion of Jews, the Union Générale des Israélites de France; as a retribution for 
the growing number of attacks on Germans, in mid-December the military 
commander imposed on the Union a ‘Jewish penalty’ of 1,000m. francs 
(RM50m.). Simultaneously, 1,000 Jews were arrested on GGring’s orders and 
taken to the camp at Compiégne. Their deportation to Auschwitz was delayed, 
for reasons of transport, until March 1942. Since the summer of 1941 Jews had 
been selected, alongside Communists, as hostages to be executed in acts of 
reprisal. Otto von Sttilpnagel, who had to defend himself against the charge of 
lacking in severity, could be certain of applause from the Reich whenever he 
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acted against the Jews, for whom he entertained no sympathies.'™ Consider- 
ing the treatment they had received from the Germans, he should not really 
have been surprised by the fact that the Jewish share in armed resistance was 
at first disproportionately high. 

In Serbia the military authorities did not hesitate long in introducing the 
anti-Jewish measures which had ‘proved successful’ in the west; in fact, they 
extended them to include the gypsies.'* These minorities, along with the 
Communists, were seen as mainly responsible for the rapidly spreading insur- 
rectionist movement. Increasing numbers of men were detained in hastily 
established concentration camps and executed in large numbers in reprisal for 
acts of resistance. Benzler, who, as Ribbentrop’s representative in Belgrade, 
was being urged by him to act against the Jews, instead pleaded for the depor- 
tation of all male Jews to Romania or eastern Europe.'® The deportation of 
8,000 Jews (in fact, there were only about half that number) seemed to him the 
best way of ‘tackling the elimination of Freemasons and the hostile intelli- 
gentsia’,'°’ since the existing camps outside Belgrade were not sufficiently 
secure and those within the capital were needed for the detention of other 
prisoners. He carried no conviction in Berlin. The foreign ministry and the 
Reich central security office wished for an immediate ‘solution of the Jewish 
question’. Eichmann recommended shooting, as transportation to eastern 
Europe was not feasible, and Under State Secretary Luther of the foreign 
ministry held the view that surely the military must be able to liquidate the 
Jews if these were an obstacle to the pacification of Serbia.'®* The occupation 
agencies did not disappoint him. Even before Legation Councillor Franz 
Rademacher, dispatched by Luther along with a representative of the Reich 
central security office, arrived in Belgrade to investigate the matter, the bulk of 
the men had been liquidated by the police and the Wehrmacht. Rademacher 
consigned the remainder to the same fate. Women, children, and old men were 
interned, and shortly afterwards gassed in trucks by the special-action squad 
of the security police. By the summer of 1941 the Germans had ‘solved’ the 
‘Jewish question’ and the ‘gypsy problem’ in Serbia in this manner, while at this 
juncture there were still approximately 73,000 Jews in Greece, most of them in 
the Salonika region, who had remained unmolested. 

The monstrous treatment of human beings regarded as ‘inferior’, circum- 
scribed by the neutral term ‘ethnic policy’, was a mockery of any sense of 
justice. Nor had it been forced on the Germans by any unforeseen develop- 
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ment of the war, one which would not have left them any other choice. Instead, 
the disenfranchisement and decimation of the Slavs and the extensive exter- 
mination of European Jewry stemmed from the unparalleled hubris of an irre- 
sponsible clique of leaders, certain of the approval of many of their fellow 
Germans and of the cowardice or wilful blindness of the great majority of 
them. German ethnic policy did not open an additional theatre of war against 
populations whose opposition would have had to be confronted by military 
might. The Reich’s actions were more or less thoroughly planned, and simul- 
taneously represented the most spectacular injustice of which the National 
Socialists made themselves guilty. They did not shrink even from genocide. 


2. GERMAN PROPAGANDA IN THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 


The provision of cultural facilities for the troops, the propagandist self- 
presentation to the outside world, and also psychological warfare in the 
military sphere were all regarded by the German military leaders as activities 
they wished to conduct on their own responsibility. They were the duty of a 
specialized department in the Wehrmacht High Command, of suitable officers 
in the senior staffs, and of the propaganda companies with the individual for- 
mations, established before the war and in the meantime continually increased. 
After the beginning of the war it was these propaganda units who were respon- 
sible for reports from the front and who, in agreement with the Reich’s civilian 
propaganda agencies, were available to the military leadership for operations 
against the enemy forces, chiefly by the use of leaflets, loudspeakers, and 
banners. Rivalries between the various departments, and even more so 
between military quarters and civilians, inevitably arose and constituted a daily 
occurrence in the occupied territories. In occupied France, in particular, fierce 
competition flared up between the propaganda department of the military 
commander, as the extended arm of the Wehrmacht High Command and the 
Reich propaganda ministry, on the one hand, and the agency of the foreign 
ministry under Abetz on the other. 

Each occupation regime had directly assigned to it a military or civil propa- 
ganda instrument. Sections and squads, whose personnel as a rule had been 
made available by the same specialized department in the Reich, and special- 
ists in the intelligence sections of the Wehrmacht commanders were expected 
to supervise the media in the occupied territories and to guide the public along 
the lines of occupation policy. The objective of German propaganda was the 
cultural suppression and domination of the occupied nations and the estab- 
lishment of a position which would ensure German influence beyond the 
duration of the war. In addition to military and economic hegemony in their 
sphere of power, the Germans also aspired to the establishment of permanent 
cultural hegemony. 

These intentions seemed relatively easy to achieve in the future ‘colonial ter- 
ritories’, whose structures had been largely destroyed by military operations 
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and whose populations were to be depressed to a substantially lower cultural 
level. All that Frank would allow the Poles was a diet of bad films, or films pre- 
senting ‘Germany’s greatness’, and news bulletins over street loudspeakers, 
since the ownership of radios was initially permitted only to Germans and to 
the preferred minorities, and also a few badly produced newspapers. With the 
changed, somewhat more conciliatory, policy towards the Poles after 1940, the 
situation in the media sector also improved. In the middle of 1942 there were 
9 Polish-language dailies and 30 periodicals with a total circulation of 700,000, 
a relatively extensive Ukrainian press, radio transmissions designed to ‘encour- 
age and reassure’ the Poles, among others,’® and even for the Jews a Gazeta 
Zydowska, published three times a week in Cracow. 

The Germans proceeded similarly in the territory of the Soviet Union. 
The operations in the east were accompanied by an elaborate propaganda 
campaign, which, by means of leaflets—100 million over the first few months— 
and overt and covert radio propaganda, was aimed at undermining the Red 
Army. 

In the occupied territory loudspeaker vans, wall newspapers, posters, 
leaflets, whispering propaganda, and (in the large cities) newspapers all played 
a major role. Dubbed German weekly newsreels and films were considered 
the best ‘propaganda weapon’, more so than the radio. In order to render 
Moscow’s propaganda more difficult, receivers were confiscated in the Old 
Russian territory and German propaganda was put out mainly over loud- 
speakers.'’° In the Reich commissariats radio stations were under the control 
of the ministry for the occupied eastern territories and were operated by the 
Reich Radio Corporation. As in ethnic policy generally, Hitler also wished for 
a differentiated propaganda treatment of the inhabitants, which benefited pri- 
marily the population of the Reich Commisariat ‘Eastland’. Their cultural 
needs and peculiarities received more consideration, though this was 
combined with a suppression of national aspirations and with an ideological 
alignment of the Baltic countries to Third Reich dogma. Jewish and Com- 
munist literature had to be removed from bookshops and libraries, and ‘degen- 
erate art’ from museums. Even the performance of classical Russian music was 
prohibited. Instead, the occupying power promoted German-language lessons 
and sought to ensure the distribution of German books and the performance 
of German plays. 

The mass of the population in the occupied eastern territories, on the other 
hand, was scarcely offered any cultural stimuli. Initially German propaganda 
confined itself to encouraging the inhabitants to disobey Moscow’s instruc- 
tions and to urging them to continue working. For years to come the principal 
slogan was to be ‘Work and yet more work’,'”! and the ‘naturally lazy and 
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unambitious’ Russian peasant’” had, if propaganda means failed, to be 
coerced into that role. 

In their propaganda the Germans nevertheless presented themselves as the 
liberators ‘from the tyranny of the Soviets’!”’ and agitated against the Jews as 
the alleged main culprits responsible for the war.'’* Native mayors, as well as 
perceptive occupation agencies, senior command authorities, and individuals 
such as Theodor Oberlander, Hans Koch, and Karl-Georg Pfleiderer,'” soon 
recommended genuine concessions—even to the extent of the formation of 
a ‘counter-government’—and a propaganda line more positively targeted at 
family feelings, religious sentiments, and the population’s aspirations towards 
ownership. Army Group Centre called for the discontinuation of the ‘scan- 
dalous treatment’ of Soviet prisoners of war.’”° In their opinion, ‘with good 
treatment and justice .. . the rural population, which is hoping for a German 
victory, and also a portion of the urban population can be made to do anything. 
Under all circumstances, acts of violence, brutality, looting, and fraud by the 
troops, and especially by security units employed in the rear, must be avoided.’ 
In October 1941 Brauchitsch demanded uniform answers to the ‘economic, 
political, and religious questions of the population which had so often been 
disappointed by Bolshevism’,'” and in December the army quartermaster- 
general urged Rosenberg, in view of the critical military situation, ‘to win over 
to our side the population of the occupied eastern territories’!”* and to develop 
an effective anti-Bolshevik propaganda. Even Goebbels gradually arrived at the 
conviction that ‘a clout on the head’ was ‘not always a convincing argument’, 
even when dealing with Ukrainians or Russians.’ 

Hitler, however, was not prepared to make more than slight concessions on 
the land issue, which no doubt would have been the ‘most cogent argument’.'®° 
And on the question of the ‘political future of the eastern European regions’ 
any commitment was to be avoided in any case.’*! The only improvements 
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during the period which followed were in tactics and methods, and even if the 
cultural facilities were extended thanks to the co-operation of selected individ- 
uals from within the country, this did not amount to a general reorientation of 
policy. ‘After a victorious war we shall in any case be able to do with those 
nations whatever we please,’!*? was the cynical observation of Army Group 
North. This kind of misjudgement, just as much as the ideology, arrogance, 
and policy of the Reich, was bound to impede German propaganda, even 
where it was more thoroughly organized than in the east European ‘colonial 
territories’. 

In the other occupied territories, too, the Germans were determined gener- 
ally to tolerate the mass media only to an extent which met the objectives of 
the occupying power and Germany’s interests—except initially in the terri- 
tories, such as the Protectorate or Denmark, where they presented themselves 
as a ‘protecting power’. Along with publishing, broadcasting, the cinema, and 
the theatre, it was primarily the press whose control, guidance, and supervision 
were the task of the German authorities.'*? Independent views and a free 
exercise of professional activity were not desirable. In the understanding of the 
occupying power, these would not be compatible with its position and need for 
security, nor was Reich policy to be exposed to criticism. Added to this was the 
Nazi view of the role of the mass media generally in the future German sphere 
of power. Advantage was therefore taken of the interruption of press and radio 
operation caused by military operations to have the transmitters secured by 
special squads, to introduce censorship, and to transform the profile of the 
media in line with German ideas and intentions. 

In Belgium! and France, therefore, propaganda units with detachments in 
a number of major cities and in the military districts ensured that a few papers 
restarted publication under Reich German or pro-German publishers and 
editors, and they subsequently vetted the applications of former or newly inter- 
ested native publishers. By means of questionnaires they obtained an idea of 
the staffing of editorial offices, the material situation, and the working method 
of publishing firms. Journalists, press photographers, and graphic artists were 
not allowed to be employed without German approval, and such approval was 
not given to Jewish members of the staff. Moreover, they had to belong to 
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newly created professional associations, which served their further supervision 
and disciplining, and enabled the Germans, at least during the first few years, 
to count on a certain degree of self-restraint. As a rule there was always a 
sufficient number of journalists, writers, and publishers who were prepared, for 
ideological, pecuniary, or opportunist reasons, to align their work more or less 
with the directives of the occupying power and to support its policy with their 
own names. The occupiers, who were anxious to maintain the appearance of 
an independent native press, were thus able to Keep in the background, confine 
themselves to guidance, and, if necessary, ensure a division of roles among the 
papers by theme or region. The excessively pro-German Nation Belge—already 
nicknamed Nation Boche by the population—was actually suspended for the 
sake of keeping up appearances and German deception. In the Netherlands, 
Seyf-Inquart in the late autumn of 1940 set up a propaganda ministry under 
the NSB member Tobie Goedewaagen, with whose help he was hoping to make 
the Nazification and control of the population easier for himself.’® A year 
later came the establishment of a Dutch chamber of culture for all ‘cultural 
workers’, with the exception of radio journalists. 

The propaganda departments distributed information, published special- 
ized press hand-outs with topics for reportage and commentary by papers and 
broadcasting organizations, and held regular press conferences at which 
slogans for general lines and detailed instructions were issued. Preferred topics 
included the alleged need for a new European order, the achievements of the 
occupation administration, the advantages of working in Germany, ethnic 
questions, and chiefly anti-Semitic and anti-British propaganda. In addition, 
press advisers were assigned to individual papers to provide them with daily 
guidelines. Reliable journalists were invited to discussion evenings and were 
also, in order to consolidate their image of Germany, sent on visits to the Reich. 

Mass media and cultural events were subject to censorship. This was 
normally exercised by officers or officials of the propaganda departments, and 
was occasionally relaxed after a certain interval had elapsed. The Germans 
had installed an additional safety device in all countries by bringing the 
news agencies under their control and making organizational and personnel 
changes. The Augemeines Niederlandisches Pressebtiro (ANP: General Dutch 
Press Agency) was given a new, pro-German, editor-in-chief. In Belgium, the 
Belga agency, soon renamed ‘Belgopress’, came under German influence, and 
in Paris the propaganda department ran its own press service, which at the end 
of 1940 was amalgamated with a newly founded Agence Frangaise d’Informa- 
tion et de Presse. This ‘Afip’ was, despite its name, run with German capital; 
French staff, however, reworked the material supplied from the Reich, 
predominantly by the Deutsches Nachrichtenbtiro (DNB: German News 
Agency) and other agencies. This material was censored again and—so the 
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propaganda department hoped—would then, with the help of other agencies, 
be more willingly accepted by newspaper editorial offices than would direct 
official announcements. An Agence Economique et Financiére (Agefi), 
likewise with German financial participation, supplied economic news and 
background material. In Serbia the propaganda department under Julius 
Lippert, the former lord mayor of Berlin, ran the Belgrader Schnelldienst 
[Belgrade rapid news service]. If newspaper editorial offices failed to take 
sufficient notice of news material, or if ‘suggestions’ were not taken up as 
expected, the occupying power resorted to warnings, fines, and publication 
bans on dailies and periodicals, or the arrest of insubordinate editors. 

By November 1940 54 daily papers were being published in Belgium and 
northern France with a total circulation of 2 million copies, as well as 299 
periodicals’*°—twice as many as under the Paris military government. In the 
following year the occupying power began to cut down the number of press 
publications: the increasing shortage of paper was used as an occasion for 
quietly eliminating undesirable or expendable papers. Those most affected 
were papers considered by the Germans to be too lukewarm, as well as those 
published by the churches.'®’ 

The book market and libraries were ‘purged’. Jewish, anti-German, and a 
large number of Anglo-Saxon authors were proscribed. In France over 20,000 
books were confiscated by September 1940 on the basis of a ‘Bernhard’ list;'** 
subsequently the SS security service, the embassy, and the propaganda depart- 
ment compiled a more extensive ‘Otto’ list, which was accepted by the French 
publishers’ association and presented as its own initiative. Before the end 
of November the propaganda department prided itself on having secured 
approximately a million books.'®? A few copies were passed on to interested 
German agencies or deposited in archives; the rest were pulped. 

Along with anti-German literature, undesirable films had to be taken off the 
market. The occupying power intervened in cinema programming, facilitated 
market access for German film distributors and producers, and ordered the 
screening of German newsreels, which were sometimes enriched with topical 
reports from the occupied countries. Film distributors and cinema proprietors 
were vetted, they needed a German licence, and they had to join their newly 
created professional associations. German companies purchased cinemas 
which then had to show a major number of selected films from the Reich, such 
as Fud Suf for the purpose of anti-Jewish propaganda. 

The management of theatres was similarly controlled, and even concert 
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programmes and the composition of orchestras were subject to regulations. 
Employment of Jewish musicians and actors was no longer permitted. 

Broadcasting stations were, for security reasons, subject to strict preliminary 
censorship and control. Private stations in Holland and Belgium were nation- 
alized or closed down. Some of the editorial staff and management personnel 
were replaced, as had happened in the press. In occupied France the Reich 
Broadcasting Corporation took over a few transmitters for its foreign propa- 
ganda; the rest were brought together in the ‘Radio Paris’ group and supervised 
by the propaganda department. Not until 1941 did the Vichy government 
receive a transmitter for broadcasts to its colonies; its programmes were like- 
wise subject to German preliminary censorship. 

The Germans intended to retain control of French broadcasting and of tele- 
vision, then in development, beyond the period of occupation.'*° Plans for a 
reorganization of European broadcasting under German leadership had been 
under preparation in the Reich propaganda ministry since 1940. Within the 
framework of a Berlin-based ‘European Broadcasting Union’ the Germans 
intended to secure for themselves control of all receiver manufacture, as well 
as influence over programming in all dependent states, where the Germans 
also planned to reserve for themselves a few high-power transmitters with 
extra-territorial status.'°’ The transmitters in the annexed territories were 
already linked up with the German network, while in other occupied countries 
individual stations were used for the Reich’s foreign propaganda or, as ‘trans- 
mitter groups’, for German purposes. In Denmark and Norway the occupying 
power contented itself with a quota of transmission periods for the Wehrmacht 
units stationed in those countries. In Serbia, on the other hand, the German 
foreign ministry acquired the transmitters in Belgrade and Semlin, thereby 
anticipating its arch-rival Goebbels.’** While the short-wave transmitter at 
Semlin, which the Croatian government was subsequently allowed to use, was 
employed predominantly on propaganda against the east, the Germans used 
the Belgrade medium-wave transmitter, whose Request Concert was listened to 
beyond the Balkans, mainly for their forces programmes. 

Direct German propaganda—which according to the evidence of all protag- 
onists was done best by the soldiers of the Wehrmacht—was conducted addi- 
tionally by press output from the Reich, such as the big Wehrmacht papers 
Signal, Adler, and Die Wehrmacht. Each ocupied territory received at least one 
major German-language newspaper as the representative voice of the Reich. 
Der neue Tag and Unsere Wehrmacht im Protektorat in Bohemia and Moravia, the 
Krakauer Zeitung in the Government-General, a Deutsche Zeitung in Norwegen, 
an analogous one in the Netherlands, the Briisseler Zeitung and Pariser Zeitung, 
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in Serbia the Belgrader Zeitung (to be replaced after a month by the Donau- 
Zeitung), and the Deutsche Zeitung im Ostland were all simultaneously militant 
papers, the mouthpieces of the occupation administrations, and dailies for the 
troops, as well as for Reich German and ethnic German civilians. There were 
also exhibitions aimed against Jews'*’ or against Freemasons, e.g. in Belgium, 
France, Serbia, and the Reich Commissariat ‘Eastland’, events which allegedly 
met with great interest. From the summer of 1941 onwards the struggle against 
Bolshevism became the overriding topic.'** Occasionally the Germans also 
resorted to camouflaged ‘active propaganda’ by having seemingly Communist 
or Gaullist leaflets circulated by civilian propaganda squads, following them up 
with the dissemination of posters, brochures, leaflets, and whispered propa- 
ganda of their own. 

In France the Germans, in addition to Havas-Publicité, also gained control 
of former Jewish publishing firms, bought shares in newspapers, and founded 
a new press distribution enterprise under their own management. In Belgium 
the Reich association of German newspaper publishers took over the Agence 
Dechenne, in which the Paris firm of Hachette had a small majority participa- 
tion, which, as enemy property, had come under trustee management and, 
exceptionally, been sold. The occupying power profited from the existing dis- 
tribution organization for the dissemination of propaganda brochures and 
German books. Contacts with native publishers, who, like all other ‘cultural 
workers’, were supervised through professional organizations, were to result in 
increased translations of German literature. These were accompanied by exhi- 
bitions (“German Book Week’, ‘Germany Today’) at which the Reich endeav- 
oured to present itself as a cultural leader. The same objective was pursued 
through guest performances by German theatres and orchestras. A permanent 
German theatre had been established in Briinn (Brno), Lille, and Oslo within 
the framework of German cultural propaganda; at the beginning of 1942 
another was planned for The Hague. 

Within the narrower German sphere of power, scientific activities were also 
used for the establishment of German cultural hegemony—Reich universities 
in the Protectorate, an ‘Institute for German Work in the East’ in the 
Government-General under Frank’s presidency (Hitler not wishing to decide 
in favour of a ‘German University’ in Cracow until after the war),'” from 
May 1941 a ‘German Scientific Institute’ in Copenhagen, and regular lectures 
by German professors at the University of Brussels. 

In the Protectorate and Denmark, where officially they were only the ‘pro- 
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tecting power’, the Germans, at least initially, acted with more restraint. In 
consequence they had to reconcile themselves to a greater degree of ‘high- 
handedness’ on the part of the native media. In Bohemia and Moravia, 
however, supervision was intensified at the beginning of the war. The Czech 
press agency CTK was no longer allowed to disseminate reports from non- 
German agencies.'*° Even the radio stations not required by the Germans 
were, as part of the oppressive measures in the autumn of 1941, assigned to the 
Reich Broadcasting Corporation, which combined them in a new transmitter 
group ‘B6hmen und Maédhren’ [Bohemia and Moravia]. Along with a group of 
so-called ‘activist’ journalists, valuable services were rendered to the Germans 
by the former colonel and future minister Emanuel Moravec with his books, 
which were distributed in large numbers and translated, his newspaper articles, 
and his radio commentaries, especially as he also supplied confidential reports 
to the occupying power. 

In Denmark the Germans wished even less for a high profile, to prevent 
press and radio being immediately rejected as ‘German propaganda’.'*’ Only 
military information was subject, as in the Protectorate, to preliminary cen- 
sorship; listening to foreign radio stations was not forbidden.’** But even 
Denmark did not escape German influence of the country’s news agencies. 
Moreover, the embassy maintained contacts with newspaper offices in order to 
advise them on official nomenclature and suggest to them points of emphasis 
in news commentaries. It also organized journalists’ visits to Germany. 

Neither the indirect nor the direct method proved effective with the 
occupied populations. It was only natural that, following their military and 
economic subjection, they should wish at least to retain their cultural inde- 
pendence. Besides, neither the National Socialist ideology nor the German 
character, let alone the political intentions of the occupying power, was attrac- 
tive enough to gain the victors many sympathies, except from small groups of 
malcontents and careerists. 

The Czechs were, by way of experiment, given a demonstration of the 
advantages that German ‘protection’ had brought them and of what, compared 
with other countries, they had been spared. Simultaneously they were to be 
acclimatized to their position in the ‘new order’ and to the ‘Reich idea’. By 
contrast, no attempt was made to woo the Poles; they were merely to be per- 
suaded of the hopelessness of their situation.'*? In Norway the intention was to 
teach the population ‘an initial level of understanding for Germany and for the 


profound effect of the European transformation’.*” 
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For western Europe, and especially for France, Abetz on behalf of 
the foreign ministry had proposed ‘cautious demoralization’.*” In Belgium, 
Alsace-Lorraine, and Luxemburg, ‘which will probably be attached to 
Germany or at least become areas of strongest German influence’, propaganda 
was to be directed ‘at the entire democratic system with all its weaknesses’, and 
at praise of German ‘achievements’. France, on the other hand, whose recovery 
was not in the German interest, was to be reminded of her shared responsibil- 
ity for the war and to be prepared for a difficult future. Abetz recommended 
utilization of all political movements—including the Communists in order to 
gain influence over the workers and obtain information for the unavoidable 
struggle against the French Communist Party—so as to prevent another united 
front against the Reich coming into existence.” The bourgeoisie, as the 
‘exponent of the idea of the French state’, was to be ‘ruthlessly exterminated’— 
by which, in the euphoria of the summer of 1940, he meant the expulsion 
of ‘warmongers’ and the expropriation of ‘those responsible for the war’, i.e. 
parliamentarians, Freemasons, Jews, clerics, and journalists. The bulk of the 
population, on the other hand, was to be won over for inclusion in the German 
‘living-space’ and to accustom itself to German leadership. The interdepart- 
mental ‘France Committee’, established in the summer of 1939 under Abetz’s 
direction, from which he recruited some of his top staff in Paris, wished to see 
the new power relations used to ‘dominate the very spirit [of France]’.?” 
Goebbels opposed what to him seemed an excessively positive reporting on 
France and her culture.”** The Dutch, like the Norwegians, were to be induced 
to join the ‘new order’ through ‘self-Nazification’.*” Before the end of May 
1940 the Berlin authorities gave directives for ethnic issues to be given greater 
prominence in Holland as well as Belgium: German propaganda was to work 
towards a split between the people and the former leaders.”*° Anything French 
was to be kept away from Belgium, and even the départements Nord and Pas- 
de-Calais were to be screened off from Parisian influence. In Belgium not only 
Anglo-Saxon but also French literature was removed from the trade, and the 
Flemish cultural heritage systematically promoted instead. 

In the Balkans, too, German propaganda addressed the separate ethnic 
groups. Croats and Greeks were assured of official favour (“We have nothing 
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against you’),°”” the Slovenes were to be confirmed in their anti-Serb resent- 


ments, and the Serbs were branded as the sole scapegoats. City dwellers in par- 
ticular were painted with every bad characteristic, and the Germans took it as 
certain that all Serbs wished to ‘send them to the Devil’. 

In Serbia the modest objective of German propaganda and ‘cultural care’ 
was to keep the population ‘able and willing to work’,*” in other words to 
educate it towards compliance. Moreover, German influence on intellectual 
life was to be established permanently: for the Belgrade propaganda depart- 
ment the former Yugoslav capital was a much-contested centre of ‘German 
cultural aspirations and energy’’’® which it was important to maintain for 
the future. In spite of an expenditure of considerable financial means and a 
sufficient number of native helpers, the effect of German propaganda, as the 
occupation authorities well realized, was slight. The Germans were in them- 
selves unpopular, the credibility of their news policy was being questioned, and 
any news source retained or revived after occupation was a priori suspect. 
German weekly newsreels were increasingly disrupted or else boycotted, with 
the audience choosing not to arrive until the main feature.”!’ Only the propa- 
ganda staff themselves still believed, for a while, in the success of their efforts. 

‘Insecurity, mistrust, and secret rejection’”!* was what the Wehrmacht com- 
mander encountered among the Czechs. He advised ‘a lot of tact and extreme 
caution’ in dealings with the journalists, most of whom were not pro-German. 
From the outset the Germans had observed nothing more than reluctantly 
correct behaviour. The desired positive attitude—an avowed support for the 
Reich—was as a rule lacking, and the prospects for such a change were dimin- 
ishing all the time. Even Goebbels, who in the autumn of 1940 spoke to Czech 
‘cultural workers’ who had accepted an invitation to Berlin, and who himself 
had paid a visit to Prague,”’* was unable to halt the trend. The armaments 
agencies in the Protectorate, on the other hand, believed that a better response 
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could have been achieved by increased social-welfare measures,”’* and the 


Abwehr felt sure that at least the working population in the Government- 
General would have ‘reconciled itself to its fate, given correct treatment, 
assured food supplies, and sufficient jobs’.””° 

In Norway, too, the occupation authorities found a lack of understanding for 
National Socialism and the ‘social people’s community’. They were content in 
the self-deception that ‘the soil [was] not yet ripe’ for their ideas.”’® Similarly, 
according to observations of the occupying power, most of the Dutch showed 
no interest in the ‘European new order’.”!’ The fact that no German landing 
had actually been made in England had encouraged hopes of a turn-around in 
conditions; soon the food-supply difficulties and rising prices caused bitterness 
among the population. Even the British air raids failed to trigger the anti- 
British sentiments hoped for by the occupying power; indeed, at times they 
were attributed to the German Luftwaffe, which, it was said, intended to dis- 
credit the British in this way. The Germans observed increasing hostility on the 
part of the Dutch—a feeling not diminished by direct German propaganda, 
children’s holiday programmes, journalists’ trips to the Reich, or German 
guest performances, lecture evenings, and exhibitions. Anything German, 
including the licensed media in the country, encountered rejection, which 
intensified as the war continued and the German ‘final victory’ did not 
materialize. On the contrary, the extension of the war in June 1941 stimulated 
hopes of a German defeat, with the precedent of Napoleon becoming a grave 
problem for German propaganda. 

In Belgium the propaganda department continued for some time to declare 
itself satisfied with the result of its activity—which was probably largely mis- 
placed self-congratulation. According to its own data, it had been compelled 
only in a small number of cases to voice criticism or impose fines or publica- 
tion bans. At times the editorial offices worked in a manner ‘which could not 
be bettered even by German newspapers’.”'® The propaganda officials believed 
they had turned the press ‘into a guidance and propaganda instrument of 
superb and profound effectiveness’, one that outwardly appeared to be a native 
product. 

A more critical view of the situation was held by the experts of the Brussels 
military administration. Since the summer of 1941, because of the economic 
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hardships in the country and the retention of the remaining prisoners of war in 
the Reich, they had no longer harboured any illusions about the ‘concealed 
hatred’ and ‘secret hostility’ among the population.”!® The main adversaries, in 
their view, were the Catholic Church, the bourgeois upper stratum, and uni- 
versity and upper-school students. They regarded German propaganda as inef- 
fectual as early as the end of 1940,””° and put it down to their own activity that 
the situation was still more or less peaceful. 

Conditions were no better in occupied France. From the late summer of 
1940 onwards the public mood had been deteriorating in the opinion of the 
occupation authorities, which attributed this development to the influence of 
the intellectuals. The Catholic Church—despite the loyal attitude of Cardinal 
Emmanuel Suhard of Paris and of the aged Cardinal Alfred Baudrillart, who 
also lived in the capital—was regarded as a ‘stronghold of national conscious- 
ness and revanchist thought’;*”’ and soon the opposition of the Communists 
had also to be taken into account. While the propaganda department in the 
summer of 1941 still took heart from the claim that collaboration was gradu- 
ally becoming a matter of course,’”” according to other observers the occupa- 
tion was already being seen by most inhabitants as a ‘unilateral economic 
exploitation of France’? without any input from the German side. The 
military administration realized that it did not have much to offer to the French 
that was ‘positive’.?* 

In Serbia, too, the reason for the usual lack of success of German propa- 
ganda was sought in the nature of the population: ‘the Serb national character 
with its mixture of obstinacy, misunderstood romanticism, family solidarity, 
nepotism, and corruption is something so unique that the powerful emotional 
colouring of their thought and actions cannot be tackled by the methods of 
enlightenment’.?” 

The population showed greater interest in the broadcasts of the BBC. The 
Germans employed numerous jamming transmitters and in Norway even pro- 
ceeded gradually to the confiscation of radio sets. Other occupation adminis- 
trations tried to avoid this step, not only because it would have made German 
broadcast propaganda pointless, but also because it would have been an 
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admission of weakness. In Belgium the military commander confined the sur- 
render of radio receivers, demanded by Fifteenth Army, to Jews and patently 
anti-German inhabitants. In vain was listening to London made subject to 
heavy penalties in the western territories. Indeed, the Germans encouraged it 
by suspending the operation of their transmitters in the occupied territories in 
the early evening, so as to make incursions more difficult for the Royal Air 
Force. 

The Germans were not up to the propaganda argument against their more 
convincing and skilful adversaries. Appeals by the BBC or Moscow Radio 
for the boycott of the licensed press, which was therefore widely, and with 
justification, suspected of collaboration, and of German films and exhibitions, 
were obeyed. What most weakened the position of the German propaganda 
agencies was the fact that their claims and explanations were being progres- 
sively refuted by a harsh and unjust occupation policy, and even more so by the 
failure of final victory to materialize. German foreign propaganda had to go 
over to the defensive in western and northern Europe even before Germany 
suffered her first military reverse. When in the summer of 1941 the British 
launched their ‘V’ (for victory) propaganda and urged the resistance to paint 
that letter on the walls of houses, the Germans responded with an elaborate 
operation of their own.” The letter ‘V’ (for ‘Victoria’) was usurped by them 
and displayed in all occupied territories on walls, posters, Wehrmacht vehicles, 
and used musically (in its Morse code form . . . —) as an interval signal on the 
radio, in order to proclaim German confidence in victory. Success varied from 
one place to another. In the Netherlands the German action was derided by 
the public. 

Propaganda was still successful in the eastern theatre of war.*?’ In the 
remainder of the occupied territories, however, the propaganda departments 
increasingly had to confine themselves to the supervision of the media. Never- 
theless, the plan to secure for the Reich the key positions in the press, radio, 
and publishing business**® and to create the prerequisites of German cultural 
hegemony after the war had not been abandoned. By the end of 1941, however, 
the Germans were already discredited as a cultural nation—at least for the 
duration of the Nazi regime—and the intended cultural domination of the 
population in the German sphere of power had proved a total failure. 


3. ASPIRATIONS TOWARDS CULTURAL HEGEMONY 


In the German view the ideological penetration of the newly won sphere of 
power seemed a necessary and natural complement to the Reich’s military and 
economic domination. Cultural hegemony over the subjected nations would 
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mean an additional buttressing of German power. Simultaneously, it sprang 
from a conviction of the superiority of the West and of ‘Germanic’ culture. In 
the past only the Germans of the Third Reich had been aware of this: among 
the kindred populations of northern and western Europe some ‘educational 
work’ would be necessary before they, from better understanding and of their 
own free will, fitted themselves into the ‘Greater Germanic empire’. Slavs, in 
the National Socialist dogma, were inferior culturally as in other respects, and 
did not deserve to survive. The German attitude towards the Latins was 
equivocal. They were aware of the past cultural dominance of their supposedly 
decadent French neighbour and were not quite free of an inferiority complex. 
The cultural emanation of France was regarded as a threat to German inten- 
tions, and was therefore to be forced back by multifarious and intensive 
cultural propaganda from the Reich, for which the military victory and the 
prerogatives of an occupying power were thought to provide favourable 
conditions. 

German cultural hegemony did not only imply guidance and supervision of 
the mass media by the propaganda agencies. It also included the endeavour to 
orientate the occupied countries’ cultural life, in so far as they were allowed 
any, towards Germany. The occupying power not only claimed the right to 
support or suppress certain trends on its own judgement: it also made use of 
its position of strength to enforce demands of its own and to create initial 
structures for German cultural expansion. The needs, rights, and wishes 
of the occupied had to take second place to the interests of the Reich. 

This programme was applied first to the Protectorate, where the German 
university in Prague and the Czech universities in Brno and Prague were taken 
over by the educational administration of the Reich. The occupying power 
developed the German educational system, hired teaching staff from the 
Reich, and cut down on the number of Czech schools. German had been 
declared the second official language. From the summer of 1939 correspon- 
dence with occupation authorities had to be conducted solely in German, and 
the central Czech authorities, in correspondence with each other, had to use 
both languages. Knowledge of both languages increasingly became obligatory 
in public life, with German being given preference. Czech officials had to prove 
adequate knowledge of German. 

The ultimate objective was the ‘denationalization of the Czechs, combined 
with the isolation of their former leaders and their intelligentsia’.*” Hitler 
wanted to reduce their language to the standing of a dialect over the next 
twenty years.”*° The nation’s political and cultural life was to be throttled 
and young people would have to go to the Reich for higher education. But in 
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the summer of 1941 no more than 33 young Czechs availed themselves of this 
offer. 

The activity of cultural institutions was severely restricted, and access to the 
upper forms of secondary schools rendered difficult through the operation of 
a numerus clausus. Czech teachers of history had to attend courses in the Reich, 
and German-language teaching was greatly expanded. 

In the Government-General the Germans thought they could manage 
without appreciable concessions. Frank did not wish to allow the Poles more 
than a training in practical skills. Following the dismissal of undesirable 
teachers, they had to content themselves with primary, occupational, and a few 
technical schools. Publication of new, ‘purged’ textbooks was envisaged, but 
their preparation took a long time. Teaching was also impeded by the fact that 
the Wehrmacht had requisitioned many schools for its own purposes. Higher 
schools and universities, along with the Academy of Science and the museums, 
remained closed. Only the libraries, ‘cleansed’ of undesirable literature, con- 
tinued to be accessible. Medical students and students of specialized subjects 
about to complete their studies were given the opportunity of taking their 
examinations. Frank soon came to realize that he could not do without the co- 
operation of the population; a more flexible approach seemed to him to be 
advisable on tactical grounds. From 1940 onwards he was therefore willing to 
allow the Poles a limited cultural life of their own, as well as advanced training 
in medical and technological subjects. 

Towards the Ukrainians the governor-general was more generous: he 
allowed them higher schools and even wished to concede a university. Behind 
this approach was his intention to incite the Ukrainians against the Polish 
majority and to win them over for German rule. 

German was the official language in the Government-General; Polish and, 
in Galicia, Ukrainian—into which German decrees were translated—were per- 
mitted languages. Native civil servants were to complete courses in German, 
and German officials were expected to acquire some knowledge of Polish. 

In the occupied territories of northern and western Europe the Germans did 
not dare take such far-reaching measures as had been employed against the 
Slavs. Only Freemasons and Jews were the subject of immediate action, and 
all religious communities, as had happened with the Catholic Church in the 
Government-General, were closely watched. Cultural life, on the other hand, 
was not to be restricted so long as ‘no damage to the interests of the forces’ was 
to be feared.**! Nevertheless, a gradual cultural penetration was planned for 
these countries as well, initially through a wider spread of the German 
language. In Oslo the Reich commissioner held the view that the Norwegians 
should have the courtesy to speak German.’” He saw to it that National 
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Socialist ideas were disseminated in the schools; oppositional teachers had to 
leave the profession.**? The Norwegian students’ union was dissolved and 
replaced by one connected with Quisling’s Nasjonal Samling. On the other 
hand, Terboveen’s attempt in February 1942 to introduce an obligatory orga- 
nization for teachers remained unsuccessful despite mass arrests and compul- 
sory labour. 

The same road was taken in the Netherlands by Sey8-Inquart, who likewise 
hoped, through a National Socialist reorientation of the educational system, to 
win over the younger generation for their country’s attachment to the Reich. 
The occupying power arranged for the NSB to exert the desired influence on 
the teachers’ association. Anti-German teachers could, after 1942, be banned 
from practising their profession. Dutch syllabuses were adapted to German 
ones, and relations between the universities in the two countries were 
intensified. 

The occupying power was interested in as ‘voluntary’ an attachment of 
the country to the Reich as possible. With an eye to cultural co-operation, a 
Nederlands-Duitse Kultuurgemeenschap (Dutch—German Cultural Commu- 
nity) was set up in February 1941 under the Amsterdam professor Geerts A. S. 
Snijder, which relied on a number of mixed local committees.”** Earlier, 
Snijder had founded a Nederlandse Kultuurkring (Dutch Cultural Circle). His 
attempt to make his fellow countrymen receptive to the idea of the ‘new order’ 
proved unsuccessful, as was his foundation in the autumn of 1941 of a Neder- 
landse Kultuurraad (Dutch Cultural Council). This was supplemented at state 
level by a Nederlandse Kultuurkamer (Dutch Chamber of Culture), which was 
set up at the same time at the insistence of the Reich ministry of propaganda 
and to which nearly all ‘cultural workers’ in Holland were required 
to belong.” A counter-organization of Dutch artists, on the other hand, the 
Nederlandse Organisatie van Kunstenaars, had been banned in May 1941. 

In Belgium, too, it had been the intention of the occupying power to bring 
cultural life under German influence.”*° With the intensification of German 
cultural propaganda—language classes, guest performances, art exhibitions, 
poetry readings—French influence, especially in Flanders, was forced back 
and observance of the Belgian language laws simultaneously enforced. The 
Flemings were deliberately favoured. Artists, united in a ‘Guild’ and supported 
by the long-established Dietsch-Vlaamsche Arbeidsgemeenschap (DEVLAG: 
German-—Flemish Working Community) and its local branches, were given an 
opportunity to perform or exhibit in the Reich. Flemish literature was trans- 
lated into German. Even greater support was given by the occupying power to 
the German minority in eastern Belgium. While the detachment of the area 
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around Arlon (Arel) was postponed until later, a start was to be made on a 
stage-by-stage ‘re-Germanization’ of this population group and on its amalga- 
mation into a ‘popular movement’. By contrast, the Walloons did not become 
objects of German ‘cultural work’ until the spring of 1941. Their inclusion in 
the ‘new order’ was to be promoted by a Communauté culturelle wallonne’ 
(CCW).”” This was allowed to organize events and publish a journal, and 
was invited for the usual trips to the Reich. However, the foundation of a 
Deutsche-Wallonische Arbeitsgemeinschaft (DEWAG: German—Walloon 
Working Community), to match the DEVLAG, was too much for the military 
administration, which thwarted the plan. 

The Germans devoted particular attention to the country’s universities. A 
number of professors who stood, or might stand, in the way of greater German 
influence were banned from teaching. The University of Brussels, whose ‘left- 
wing, radical, and Masonic character represented a continual danger to 
internal peace’, was placed under a German commissioner, the professor of 
international law Gustav Adolf Waltz, and a German curator in the autumn of 
1940. The intention was to implement reforms along ‘Germanic lines’: the 
‘Flemishing’ of the university in particular and of Brussels generally through 
the appointment of Flemish teaching staff and propaganda among Flemish 
students to encourage them to move to the capital. The university was to 
become an ‘outpost of German influence vis-d-vis the European west’.”** There 
was a clash over the filling of the new Flemish chairs, when the university 
council did not wish to comply with the staffing ideas of the military adminis- 
tration. The Germans responded to the resignation of the rector and the sus- 
pension of lectures, triggered by the appointment of three controversial 
professors by the German commissioner, by arresting the younger members of 
the council and taking punitive measures against individual professors. The 
military administration transferred the duties of the council to the ministry of 
education, but teaching was not resumed in the academic year 1941/2. 

A German commissioner was also assigned to the Colonial University in 
Antwerp, in whose research work the Germans were greatly interested, 
whereas the Ecole des hautes études in Ghent was closed down because of 
its undesirable orientation towards France. A German-—Belgian exchange of 
university professors, the establishment of German visiting professorships, and 
the award of scholarships to Belgian students were to effect a cultural reorien- 
tation towards the Reich. By the spring of 1941 a beginning had been made 
on the realization of this programme: some Flemish scholars were teaching at 
the universities of Hamburg, Bonn, and Leipzig, and the German Academic 
Exchange Service provided scholarships to allow Flemish students a period of 
study in Germany. A start was also made in May 1941 on the creation of a 
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German research institute in Brussels, which was to co-ordinate and expand 
the teaching and research activities of German scholars in Belgium, and help 
overcome the ‘cultural predominance of western Europe’.”?? Other measures 
serving the establishment of German cultural hegemony included the removal 
of offending inscriptions on monuments, the ‘cleansing’ of bookshops and 
libraries, and the vetting, prohibition, or doctoring of textbooks. However, as 
the occupation authorities noted, the schools continued to be a focus of anti- 
German feeling. 

In France, too, the national sentiments of young people and intellectuals 
were viewed as a possible threat. The Germans intended to liquidate French 
cultural influence upon their sphere of power and in future to dominate the 
country culturally.**° To this end they made use of the usual means of cultural 
propaganda, such as exhibitions, guest performances, and cultural institutes; 
they penetrated the media both financially and in terms of staff and, turning 
their attention to the book market; they ‘cleansed’ libraries and textbooks. 

Whereas in Greece an archaeologist, as Wehrmacht delegate for the protec- 
tion of art, was supporting both Greek efforts for the preservation of ancient 
monuments and German research into antiquity,” the Germans had no major 
interests in Serbia. School textbooks were revised, and a German research 
institute supported the Serbian ministry of education in the extension of 
German-language instruction in the schools. In the view of the occupying 
power, however, there was no need to support the cultural life of the occupied 
population;*” the existing modest facilities—a few theatres, variety stages, 
newspapers, and films produced by the Axis powers—seemed to it quite 
adequate. 

In the occupied eastern territories a native intelligentsia was even less 
welcome, as it was seen as a threat to German settlement plans. The occupy- 
ing power, however, thought the provision of a modicum of knowledge useful 
at a time when it was still indispensable for the economic development of the 
eastern territories.*** Permitted subjects in elementary schools were arith- 
metic, Russian, physical training, drawing, and writing, as well as the German 
language, in those areas where suitable teachers could be found. The printing 
of a new primer was at first prevented by the paper shortage. 
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As for the Ukrainians, opinions differed. Hitler was willing to allow this 
‘colonial people’ only a minimum of education—the ability to read and 
write.”** Koch thought the teaching of German undesirable on the whole:*” 
the Ukrainians should be guaranteed only ‘their culture, language, schools, and 
Church’,”“* and that implied permission for primary schools, a few secondary 
schools, and subsequently vocational schools. Such higher-educational estab- 
lishments as still existed were closed until further notice in January 1942,7"” 
with the exception of a few specialized schools. Because of Hitler’s totally 
negative attitude,’“* Rosenberg had to abandon his plan of giving the 
Ukrainians a university. Only gradually did a simple cultural life revive in the 
greater part of the occupied eastern territories. 

In the Reich Commissariat ‘Eastland’ the Germans showed a little more 
consideration for the needs of the population—including the Belorussians but 
excluding the Poles of Lithuania. Once their stocks had been ‘cleansed’, 
museums and libraries were allowed to reopen. Primary education began in the 
autumn of 1941. The native authorities had to prepare new syllabuses and 
numerous teachers had to undergo retraining in the Reich. Higher education 
was at first confined to the practical subjects—medicine, agriculture, science, 
and technology.’ Students of other subjects were allowed to take their final 
examinations. The long-term plan was to transfer the universities into German 
hands. 

The official language was German; only in official correspondence among 
native authorities was the use of the local language allowed. Use of Russian was 
to be suppressed and the teaching of German systematically promoted. In Riga 
the German propaganda department gave priority to the provision of German 
street-names and the establishment of a German museum. 

The management of cultural life was a mixture of ideological prejudices, 
long-term plans for hegemony, and pragmatic political considerations. No 
doubt a harder regime would have been introduced after a German ‘final 
victory’. In the meantime, however, the occupying power felt entitled, more or 
less on its own arbitrary judgement, to dispose over the cultural assets of the 
subjected countries, especially in the archives and art treasures. 

Thus, in each of the individual campaigns the foreign ministry had a special 
unit under SS-Ftthrer Legation Secretary Eberhard Baron von Ktinsberg 
follow hard upon the fighting forces in order to search for important govern- 
ment files which might be of use for Germany’s ‘political and economic 
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warfare’.”° The unit, which also included representatives of the security 
police, wore the uniforms of the secret field police during the first few years of 
the war and co-operated with the Abwehr. It focused principally on the foreign 
ministries of the attacked countries, the diplomatic missions of enemy states, 
and the private homes of prominent politicians. Four truckloads of documents 
from the Dutch foreign ministry were removed from The Hague: among them 
the Germans hoped to find evidence of Dutch violations of their self-imposed 
neutrality.**! In France the Abwehr participated in the sequestration of official 
documents. The material collected by it amounted to some 250 truckloads; it 
was sifted by an agency in Paris and some of it was sent to an evaluation centre 
in Berlin.” Subsequently, in the western capitals and in Belgrade, an archival 
commission of the foreign ministry inspected the bulk of the documents found, 
and experts from other German authorities, including the colonial policy 
department of the Nazi Party, evaluated the archives of the relevant ministries. 
Military documents were taken over by the head of the German army archives, 
who, in doing so, ran into conflict with civilian interested parties, such as the 
central archive of the NSDAP.”” In Belgium a search was made for German 
army documents left there from the days of the First World War. 

In the German interpretation, not only military but also administrative 
papers and state archives came under the heading of booty. There was lively 
interest in their future fate. As early as 22 May 1940 the Reich minister of the 
interior appointed the director general of the Prussian state archives and 
director of the Reich archive, Ernst Zipfel, ‘commissioner for archive protec- 
tion’; he in turn appointed specialists to the individual occupation adminis- 
trations in western Europe. Through them he was to take all measures which 
seemed to him necessary ‘for securing foreign archive materials in the interest 
of the Reich’. Zipfel’s representative in the Netherlands, the Dusseldorf state 
archive director Bernhard Vollmer, was, on the one hand, to support the native 
authorities in their task of safeguarding records, but at the same time he was 
to continue the existing German—Dutch archival exchange programme and 
compile an inventory of Dutch documents of significance to the history of the 
Reich.?” 

In Brussels, Lieutenant and State Archive Councillor Georg Wilhelm Sante 
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had the same instructions. He was to prepare for a German—Belgian exchange 
of archival material,’ repatriate the archives of Eupen—Malmédy, and search 
for material ‘wrongfully’ lodged in Belgium. There was interest in the docu- 
ments of the former Austrian administration in the Belgian region and in the 
political correspondence of the German emperors of the early modern period. 
The occupying power was determined to exploit its position of strength to 
enforce all claims in the archival sector and, if necessary, to disregard legal con- 
siderations. By the autumn of 1940 Zipfel had prepared a preliminary list of 
German archives to be claimed back for Germany, which he submitted to 
Goebbels and which was to be supplemented by further researches in the 
occupied western territories. At the beginning of May 1941 Zipfel, whose 
exclusive responsibility was not binding on the head of army archives or on 
Rosenberg’s action party,”°” sent Goebbels another, still provisional, compila- 
tion of German archival claims, to be presented at future peace negotiations:?** 
as of the turn of 1941-2, Belgium was to surrender 356 manuscripts; France, 
where State Archive Director Georg Schnath had been detailed, was to hand 
over 1,498 manuscripts, 1,345 books, 2,367 legal deeds, and 17,356 individual 
documents. From Belgrade, former Austrian documents were already being 
returned to Vienna. The intention was not only the repatriation of so-called 
deported German archival material, but a fundamental ‘ethnic cleansing’— 
the acquisition of all documents in any way German. In this connection, 
Germany’s new as well as planned frontiers in western Europe were to be taken 
into consideration. The archives of Alsace-Lorraine, which had been trans- 
ferred to the French heartland, were ordered to be returned at once. 

A start was also made on the evaluation of foreign archives for German his- 
torical research, a matter of particular interest to the president of the Reich 
Institute for the History of the New Germany, Walter Frank. The archive 
sections of the occupation administrations prepared lists of foreign sources on 
the history of the Reich which might be of relevance to German research, and 
embarked on an extensive copying programme.” This was complemented by 
a ‘photographic programme’, the photographic recording of artistic and archi- 
tectural monuments of importance to German research. There had been such 


256 Following the compilation of desiderata lists, the first exchange took place in mid-Feb. 1941, 
according to the principle of provenance and on a basis of equality, as the military administration 
emphasized. By the end of the year the Reich had obtained 211 deeds, 433 lists, and 2,912 files in 
exchange for 355 deeds, 39 lists, and 35 files: activity report of the military commander in Belgium 
and northern France/MV Chef, for February 1941, p. 43, BA-MA RW 36/184; activity report for 
the period 1 Sept.—1 Dec. 1941, p. B 44, BA-MA RW 36/188. 

°°7 Circular of the Reich minister of the interior VIc 658/40 II-6093—5 Sept. 1940, Safeguard- 
ing of archival material in the ocupied territories of the west, BA R 83 Niederlande/45. 

8 Letter from Zipfel to Goebbels, 3 May 1941, regarding claims for the return of German 
archive material by the enemy states (copy), ibid.; situation report of the military commander in 
France/Kdo.Stab/Ia, for Dec. 1941/Jan. 1942, p. 12, BA-MA RW 35/12; see also the ‘List of such 
archival material of German or Austrian provenance in the state archives of Belgium as must or 
may [sic] be supplied upon conclusion of negotiations’, 25 Feb. 1942, BA-MA RH 18/v. 18. 
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a programme during the First World War, but the Germans had subsequently 
been obliged to hand over the photographs.” Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Richard Hamann of Marburg the old photographs were copied and 
systematically supplemented. By the time the war situation compelled the pro- 
gramme to be suspended some 4,000 new photographs had been taken in 
Belgium and northern France. 

Above all, however, it was the art treasures which excited the greed of the 
powerful in the Third Reich. Even Hitler was no exception: he sent his buyers 
to the occupied territories, where, along with other German interested parties, 
they tracked down favourable opportunities and looked out for free or cheap 
booty. For Poland, Géring at the beginning of November 1939 appointed the 
former Austrian state secretary Cajetan Mthlmann as ‘plenipotentiary for the 
securing of art treasures’. Himmler, at the same time, regarded all Polish 
cultural assets as his booty and had mobilized a ‘special-action squad for 
the securing of assets of a scientific or artistic nature’ under Professor Peter 
Paulsen of Berlin.”*’ Frank opposed the measures ordered by Himmler*™ by 
issuing for the Government-General a special decree on the confiscation of 
state owned, Church-owned, and privately owned objects of art. Himmler 
had to yield.**? The more valuable items were brought to Germany on Hitler’s 
instructions, while others served Frank’s lavish furnishing of his official and 
private residences. 

This was the kind of development which the Army High Command wished 
to avoid in western Europe. In the spring of 1940, as part of its preparatory 
measures for a comprehensive ‘pure’ military administration, it appointed the 
Rhine province curator, Professor and Captain of the Reserve Franz Count 
Wolff Metternich, to be its own ‘delegate for the preservation of art treasures’. 
His field of responsibility was initially the operations area in western Germany; 
once the offensive had started he was available to the army groups and military 
administrations for measures to preserve works of art in the occupied territory 
as well. 

Hitler, however, had no intention of confining himself to the protection of 
the rich art treasures in western Europe, especially in France. As early as the 
beginning of August 1940 Abetz was instructed by Ribbentrop—who stated 
this to be an order from Hitler—to secure publicly, privately, and above all 
Jewish-owned art treasures in France and to inspect them.” Shortly after- 
wards it became known through Lammers and Keitel that Hitler had ordered 
his propaganda minister to arrange for the repatriation to Germany of all 


°° Activity report of the section for the protection of art treasures under the military com- 
mander in Belgium and northern France/MV Chef, pp. 36-7, BA-MA RW 36/240. 
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former German works of art; in this regard Abetz was to obey Goebbels’s 
instructions.”® The person primarily responsible was the ‘Reich commissioner 
for the repatriation of robbed museum items’, Professor Otto Kimmel. In 
accordance with Hitler’s alleged view that works of art were simply the ‘chal- 
lenge cups of victorious nations’,”® the first items to go back to Germany were 
the booty taken from the Reich in the Napoleonic wars—paintings and, 
valuable manuscripts and books. In October 1940 a special train of 45 wagons, 
which the head of the Army Museum had loaded with military trophies, deliv- 
ered, among other things, German and Austrian artillery pieces, armour, and 
weapons to the Zeughaus [army museum] in Berlin. The Wehrmacht intended 
to loan some of the items to German museums.” 

In the Reich Commissariat ‘Eastland’, too, the occupying power was search- 
ing for former German paintings. The foreign department of state museums in 
Berlin compiled a list of German works of art in Soviet collections. 

In Belgium interest was focused initially on the whereabouts of cultural 
assets which Germany had been compelled to hand over after the First World 
War or which had found their way to Belgium before that time. The books 
supplied as reparation to the university library in Louvain were lost in May 
1940 in a new conflagration. Among surrendered works of art, however, the 
Germans found the four side-panels of the Dirk Bouts altar from the church of 
St Peter in Louvain. The Ghent altar of the Van Eyck brothers, two of the side- 
panels of which had once been in German possession, had been removed by 
the Belgian authorities to southern France. There the director general of the 
Bavarian state collections of paintings, Ernst Buchner, took charge of them in 
August 1942 and, against the advice of the military administration, had them 
taken to Germany along with the Bouts panels.” 

The German leaders’ passion and greed in collecting were directed first of 
all towards the rich art market. GGring used his first visit to Holland in June 
1940 to buy diamonds—by the end of 1940 he had spent f1.4m.—and to 
acquire for the low price of /2m. the art collection of the Jewish businessman 
Jacques Goudstikker, who had lost his life while fleeing from the Germans.” 
Ribbentrop collected Boucher paintings;?”” Géring employed his currency 
protection unit and French detectives in order to enlarge his collection, which 
was ‘to pass into state ownership at some time in the future’.””’ Miihlmann and 
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a few art dealers were acting for Hitler and, like the director of the State 
Gallery in Dresden, Hans Posse, were seeking objects for the planned ‘Fuhrer 
Museum’ in Linz. For this project alone the Germans had spent /17m. in the 
Netherlands by August 1944.” The Belgian art market was similarly bought 
bare—but buying was by no means the rule. 

An action party of Reich Leader Rosenberg turned up in the western terri- 
tories with a special brief from Hitler.””* The future minister for the occupied 
eastern territories, as ‘delegate of the Fithrer for the surveillance of the entire 
cultural and ideological schooling of the NSDAP’, had had himself entrusted 
with the establishment of a Party high school, whose library he hoped to equip 
with the writings of the presumed opponents of National Socialism. This 
material he hoped to find with Freemasons, Jews, Marxists, and religious 
orders chiefly in western Europe. His action party was to examine private 
libraries and archives, especially of Jews, for items valuable to Germany, and to 
bring back to the Reich anything they considered interesting. In this they were 
to be assisted by the security police, the SS security service, and the secret field 
police. In the Netherlands there was particular interest in the library of the 
Internationaal Instituut voor Sociale Geschiedenis (International Institute for 
Social History), but this was not transferred to Germany until nearly the end 
of the war.?”* 

In September 1940 Rosenberg had his mission once more confirmed by 
Hitler,’” who in any case regarded any kind of considerate action as unneces- 
sary. Meanwhile, the action party had been engaged not so much on literature 
as on the ‘ownerless’ objects of art found in the homes of escaped or expelled 
Jews. In March 1941, after Abetz had sent his minister a few ‘samples’, the first 
major consignment of ‘valuable paintings, furniture, tapestries, applied art, 
and jewellery’ left Paris for Germany.”’”° Payment was to be made, in theory, to 
the appointed trustees on the basis of questionable valuations by a French 
expert. Towards the end of 1941 the action party also began, with Hitler’s 
approval, to load everyday furniture from empty Jewish apartments. They were 
to furnish the premises of German authorities in the occupied eastern territo- 
ries, and later also to be distributed among German bomb victims.”’”’ Some of 
the stolen art treasures were sold abroad, in neutral countries, to earn foreign 
currency. On 1 April 1941 Rosenberg charged the Reichshauptstellenleiter 
{head of the central authority] Gerhard Utikal with ‘control of all action parties 
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that may become necessary within the framework of the war’.””* In May 
Goring, too, provided backing for the robbery of art treasures—by then prac- 
tised on a grand scale—which was encountering scant sympathy among the 
military administrations in Paris and Brussels, and in the view of the foreign 
department of the Wehrmacht High Command was inadmissible under inter- 
national law?’”°—and extended the responsibility of the action party to all other 
occupied territories. The party found a large field of activity in the territory of 
the Soviet Union, where the Wehrmacht had rather neglected the protection of 
art and archival treasures.**° Utikal obtained permission from the Army High 
Command to operate in the area of the military administration, so that he 
would be instantly at hand when Leningrad and Moscow were captured, and 
could generally assume the ‘protection of art treasures’. The only difficulties 
the action party had were with Heydrich, who regarded anything to do with 
opponents of Nazism, at least in eastern Europe, as the exclusive task of the SS 
security service. In practice, as the general commissioner for Estonia com- 
plained, a multiplicity of authorities were engaged in his domain upon the 
securing of cultural assets: alongside Rosenberg’s and Heydrich’s agencies 
there was the delegate for art treasures under the commander of the rearward 
army area North, the Reich archive, the Zeughaus, and the native Estonian 
administration.”*! Before then, the Kiinsberg special squad had ordered a first 
series of requisitionings. Himmler arranged for art treasures from Minsk to be 
secured for the ‘Fihrer Museum’ in Linz, and Koch enlarged the K6nigsberg 
holdings with booty from the Ukraine.”** From the palaces in Pushkin 
(Tsarskoe Selo) the ‘amber cabinet’, books, and furnishings not evacuated in 
time were carried off.” 

German action was therefore determined both by the personal ‘booty- 
taking’ of the leaders of the Third Reich and by the general intention to reori- 
entate cultural life in the occupied territories towards Germany. The extent of 
the encroachments by the occupying power varied according to the ideological 
assessment of the people concerned and according to the political circum- 
stances and objectives of each occupation. These were based not only on racial 
arrogance but also on a permanent mistrust of the intellectuals, who, in the 
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German view, would be the first to oppose the Reich’s claims to domination. 
Time and again the occupying power took action against them, as well as 
against students and pupils. In November 1939 it ordered the closure of the 
Czech universities, initially for three years; a temporary suspension of lectures 
at the universities of Paris and Dijon was used, as in occupied France, as a 
disciplinary punishment in 1941. In the Government-General Frank, upon 
assuming his post, ordered the higher schools and priests’ seminaries pre- 
viously allowed by the military administration to be closed down. Only two 
seminaries were subsequently authorized again, but from February 1941 they 
were forbidden to enrol new students. The secret police proceeded systemati- 
cally against the Polish and in 1941 also the Soviet intelligentsia. Members of 
that group were repeatedly chosen as hostages and shot; others were sent to 
concentration camps. In Cracow the intention of university teachers to resume 
teaching was used on 6 November 1939 as a pretext for the arrest of over 200 
professors and scientific workers,*** of whom 183 were sent to the Sachsen- 
hausen concentration camp. The survivors were released in the course of 1941, 
some only temporarily. 

In those occupied territories where the native authorities remained respon- 
sible for cultural matters, the occupying power primarily controlled the staffing 
of the native administrations. In the Protectorate, for instance, at the beginning 
of 1942 Heydrich installed the reliable collaborator Moravec as minister of 
education and public enlightenment, with the task of suppressing the all too 
patent anti-German tendencies in the schools. 

The population’s reaction ranged from demonstrative insistence on its own 
cultural heritage, as in the Protectorate,” to the unfolding of a new cultural 
life underground, as in the Government-General. The occupying power was 
forced to note that its cultural propaganda, too, was less and less effective and 
that it could not be propped up by repressive measures. Confrontation arose in 
Oslo in May 1941, when some actors refused to take part in broadcasts. They 
were thereupon forbidden to appear anywhere, and when their organization 
called a strike the occupying power had all the theatres in the capital closed 
down.”** Relations with the Church in Norway became even more exacer- 
bated. As early as the beginning of 1941 the occupying power thought it could 
detect anti-German trends in clerical circles, and in February the Germans 
had to prevent the reading of a pastoral letter from Bishop Eivind Berggrav. 
The dismissal of bishops and the resignation of numerous clerics a year later 
provided the Quisling government with an excuse for subjecting the Church 
to stricter supervision. In April 1942 Berggrav was arrested. The Norwegian 
Church had ceased to be a national Church, and eventually survived the war 
underground. 
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The Germans suffered an even greater failure with their attempt to eliminate 
the cultural influence of France for the future and to reduce the country to 
such a low level that Paris would have to cede to Berlin even its leadership of 
the fashion world.”*’ The cultural hegemony striven for by the Germans merely 
gave rise to further resistance in the occupied territories; but in view of the gen- 
erally deteriorating situation this was by then of little account. In any case, the 
rejection of the occupying power by the occupied was due less to the cultural 
challenge of the Reich, which did not greatly affect the major part of the popu- 
lation, than to fear of reprisals and compulsory labour, and to the material 
hardships of life under an alien German rule. 


4. MATERIAL HARDSHIPS AND HUNGER 


The ineffectiveness of German propaganda and the rejection of occupation 
policy were due not only to their underlying ideology. The bulk of the inhabi- 
tants of the occupied territories were unable to see any advantage in the ‘new 
order’ because the change in political circumstances was very soon associated 
for them with a material deterioration and sometimes also a decline in social 
status.*** Only a few groups, such as peasants and often craftsmen, benefited 
from the shortages under German rule. Moreover, economic co-operation on 
a grand scale, and especially the black market, earned some individuals con- 
siderable fortunes which were only partially tracked down by postwar justice. 
The bulk of the population had to accept painful restrictions, for which they 
blamed the occupying power—even when it was only indirectly responsible for 
some act of destruction or for the British blockade. 

Widespread famine did not occur during the first years of the war,” except 
in beleaguered Leningrad, in the ghettos and camps, and in Greece. But there 
was already a measure of famine, varying from country to country, between 
town to rural areas, and from season to season; there were also shortages of 
consumer goods and fuel. Physical and mental exhaustion, as well as under- 
nourishment, resulted in an increasing susceptibility to disease and a rise in 
mortality. Surprisingly enough, the birth-rates remained constant and kept 
within the general pattern of normal decline.””° 

All occupied territories were facing the problem that, with the entry of the 
Wehrmacht, former foreign economic contacts were suddenly lost, urgently 
needed imports were discontinued because of the British blockade, and local 
agricultural production was steadily declining in spite of all efforts by the 
authorities and the occupying power. Nevertheless, these territories now also 
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TABLE I.VI.5. Daily Food Rations in the Reich and in Some Occupied 
Territories, May 1941 (g.) 


Bread Meat Fat Potatoes 
German Reich 
Normal 321 57 37-4 
Heavy and very heavy workers 521-664 114-143 53-94 Not rationed 
Wehrmacht 650 150-180 ? 
Belgium 
Normal 225 35 15 500 
Heavy and very heavy workers 450 70 30-60 500 
Northern France 
Normal 300 51 14.2 300 
Heavy and very heavy workers 450 77 28-59 450 
France 
Normal 275 36 13.3 Not rationed 
Heavy and very heavy workers 350 51-66 28-38 
Holland 
Normal 300 42.7 28.5 428 
Heavy and very heavy workers 428-571 64-107 42-86 643-857 
City of Warsaw" 124 10 — — 


* According to data of the Polish Relief Committee, BA R 43 II/625. 


had to feed the large number of occupation troops and often indeed to con- 
tribute to food supplies for the Reich, where rations, according to the inten- 
tions of the Nazi rulers, were if possible to be Kept at the pre-war level. Despite 
fixed prices and occasional subsidies from the public purse, all occupied terri- 
tories exhibited a rapid rise in the official cost of living—in Norway by approx- 
imately 42 per cent from the beginning of the war to the spring of 1941, in the 
Netherlands by 33 per cent, and in Denmark by 30 per cent. Over the same 
period the Germans experienced a rate of increase of a mere 2.5 per cent.” 
Incomes, which were usually increased only under pressure and then but 
slightly, fell far below these cost-of-living increases; even greater difficulties 
were encountered by pensioners and all those who had to live on their savings. 
Time and again the Germans were compelled to intervene, mainly in favour of 
those occupational groups whose work was indispensable to the German war 
economy. 

The occupying power, however, was unable to provide more than sporadic 
assistance, such as a rather more even distribution of the shortages. When in 
the late summer of 1941 the food situation in the German sphere of power 
deteriorated even further, Goring gave orders that the unavoidable economies 
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were to be made in the occupied countries. In his opinion, cuts were to be 
imposed first on the vanquished, and only afterwards on the Germans.” 
Opposition on the part of the occupation administrations anxious to maintain 
law and order in their domains—Terboven and Hans Frank refused completely 
to provide the data needed for an examination of delivery capacities—was to 
be overcome. 

Some of the countries had introduced food rationing even before the occu- 
pation; elsewhere it was initiated by the Germans. Quotas in the Protectorate 
were at first even higher than in the Reich; in Denmark and Holland they were 
about the same; in the other countries they were appreciably lower, and in the 
Government-General and Greece they were already below minimum subsis- 
tence level. 

There was no lack of encouragement from the Germans for an 
intensification of agricultural production, or of measures for a better distribu- 
tion of what was available. After all, the occupying power would be the first to 
profit. Co-operation by the native authorities, however, left much to be desired, 
since higher production as a rule resulted in even higher delivery quotas. 

Recording of foodstuff production in the occupied territories suffered 
mainly as a result of the peasants’ waning interest in selling their produce at the 
official prices. Especially in eastern Europe there was, because of the shortage 
of consumer goods, less and less concern with money. The Germans increased 
the prices, introduced stricter methods of recording—in the Government- 
General they went as far as labour-camp imprisonment of peasants reluctant 
to deliver their produce”*—imposed compulsory quotas, supervised farms 
through their agricultural leaders or officers, and eventually introduced com- 
modity vouchers, although supplies of consumer goods also gave rise to 
problems because of insufficient stocks. 

Alongside a ‘grey market’, a black market immediately sprang up in all 
occupied territories; few, however—eventually only the Germans—were able 
to pay the fanciful black-market prices. In the end the occupying power was 
more or less compelled to tolerate the black market, as without it the supply 
problems would have been even more intractable. It also had to accept the fact 
that workers were more and more often absenting themselves from their jobs 
in order to stock up with foodstuffs—with difficulty and at inflated prices—in 
the countryside. 

For the Protectorate, in the autumn of 1941 Heydrich obtained imports 
from the Reich and improved supplies for the workers, in the maintenance of 
whose performance and good will the Germans had a major interest. In the 
Government-General, by contrast, the situation looked grim from the outset. 
Cut off as it now was from Poland’s former surplus areas, its own production 
was insufficient to ensure food for the population, especially as satisfaction of 
official German demands invariably enjoyed priority; the situation was made 
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worse by arbitrary requisitioning by the troops and private purchases by 
members of the occupying power. Even the German police had to admit 
that the majority of Poles were no longer able ‘to find a livelihood by honest 
means’.””* Frank was trying to intensify agricultural production by the use of 
compulsory Jewish labour and the Polish construction service. Until higher 
harvest yields were achieved, Hitler allowed him modest supplies from the 
Reich”” to ensure that at least a minimum of foodstuffs could be distributed. 

At the beginning of 1940 the American Red Cross and the Quakers sent 
donations of money and goods to the Government-General,*”® and in the 
spring the Reich government accepted an offer of money from a commission 
headed by the former US President Herbert C. Hoover.’ Hitler, however, 
regarded the condition that the money was not to be used for obtaining stocks 
from within the country itself as presumptuous. In future such proposals 
should not be agreed to, especially since Germany, he alleged, was perfectly 
able to look after the Poles herself.*”* 

It was not only at the time of the German deployment against the Soviet 
Union that the Government-General experienced enormous supply dif- 
ficulties.””? Even before, the subsistence minimum had been regarded as 
sufficient for the majority of the Poles,*” with Jews having to manage on half 
that amount. ‘Whether or not they have something to feed on’ was for Frank 
the ‘very last question’,*"' even though one ‘could not let them starve to 
death’.*” In practice, however, that situation had virtually been reached. In the 
Warsaw ghetto ‘the incidence of death from starvation increased massively. 
Weakened, emaciated to skeletons, women, men, and children are lying about 
the pavements with distorted faces.*” 

Even among the ‘Aryan’ population there was an ‘alarming degree’*™ of 
famine by the middle of 1940. Accordingly, work performance declined and 
resistance stiffened. The first local strikes had to be suppressed by force as early 
as the spring of 1940, and discontented workers were sent for compulsory 
labour to the Reich. ‘With the slogan: “Let the Poles croak, let them go to the 
dogs”, as here and there proposed by the central authorities’,*” the problems 
of the Government-General could not be solved. 

Ample supplies went to Germany from Denmark, where the farmers 
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themselves had an interest in exporting to the Reich. By contrast, the supply 
situation in Norway was difficult from the very start; even with strict rationing 
the country’s production in 1940 was only just sufficient for its own population. 
Supplies from Germany became indispensable. 

Conditions were better in the Netherlands, which produced enough and 
which had been allowed a food supply by Hitler equal to that of the Reich. As 
late as September 1941 he confirmed his intention to Seyf-Inquart to oppose 
the Wehrmacht’s request for a greater withdrawal of food from the country.*” 
In the spring the Hoover Commission, on its visit to the Netherlands, did not 
then see any reason for aid.*”’ By the summer, however, it became clear that 
production of bread grain, at least, would no longer meet Holland’s needs. 

Belgium, which was much more dependent on imports, suffered from food 
shortages from the beginning; these could not be overcome even by sharing 
with northern France, which was in a better position. The first strikes took 
place at the beginning of 1941. In the Liege coal basin the miners had ‘no 
potatoes, no bread, no meat, and no fat. Many went to work on no more than 
raw carrots.’*”* In the big cities even potato peelings became a marketable com- 
modity. The military administration had early but in vain applied to Berlin for 
what it regarded as indispensable supplements of grain, potatoes, meat, and 
fat. The only measure left was a reduction of some ration quotas for consumers 
not doing heavy work. The military administration was actually astonished 
that, given the ‘general starvation symptoms’ and the ‘ruthless exploitation of 


working power’, working morale in Belgium was not a lot lower:*” 


In this command area, more work is probably being done for German armaments than 
in any other occupied territory; yet there is more hunger in Belgium and northern 
France than anywhere else! Unless a change is made here, this region’s contribution 
to the German war economy will undergo a substantial decline. A person who works 


must also eat, especially if the product of his work is to be made available to an alien 
occupying power. 


For a time the military administration placed some hope in food aid from 
the United States, once the Hoover Commissison had examined the situation 
in Belgium in January 1941. However, the British government was not 
prepared to relax the blockade. With the help of the International and the 
German Red Cross it was possible, at least, to obtain aid parcels from some 
neutral states in Europe. Specific aid for the miners, the involvement of the 
National Socialist People’s Welfare, and imports from Germany, Holland, and 


3° Report of foreign ministry representative Bene to the foreign ministry, 1 Oct. 1941, regard- 
ing the Reich commissioner’s visit to the Fuhrer on 26 Sept. 1941, PA, Burro St.S.: Niederlande. 

3°T Roediger, ‘Internationale Hilfsaktion’, 55. 
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France brought only temporary relief. For the military commander the food 
situation was the key problem in his occupation zone. In his opinion Belgium, 
despite its massive contributions to the German war effort, was being treated 
worse and less considerately than other occupied territories. The major strike 
of the northern French miners, with its repercussions on Belgium, already 
reflected a mixture of social and political demands, which were unmistakably 
directed against the occupying power. 

In occupied France the situation was easier. In Serbia, on the other hand, 
where the surpluses of the Banat were not available to the whole of the 
command zone, but were earmarked for the Wehrmacht and for export,*'° the 
food-supply disaster had virtually been preprogrammed. Declining output and 
a lack of means of operation, as well as increasing unwillingness to deliver on 
the part of the peasants, inadequate recording, and insufficient executive staff, 
caused rationing measures to remain largely ineffectual. Above all, with the 
spread of the insurrection new regions of the country were constantly being 
lost as supply sources, especially for Belgrade. In the event, the use of supplies 
from the Banat became unavoidable. It was already being calculated that the 
first winter, if it proved a severe one, would result in numerous deaths from 
starvation and cold. But the Wehrmacht had food-supply problems of its own 
and issued the guideline that ‘requirements of the population must play no 
part’?! 

In Greece the situation was getting even worse. Following the imposition of 
the British blockade, which cut off the country from its urgently needed 
imports, and following Bulgaria’s take-over of the grain-surplus regions, the 
food sitution by May 1941 was ‘catastrophic’.*”? By June there was no longer 
any bread in several parts of the country. The new government was incapable 
of recording and distributing what was available, and Berlin regarded the nutri- 
tion of Greece as the business of Germany’s allies. 

While the occupying powers were passing this responsibility from one to 
another, with only Germany and Italy prepared to make some scant deliveries, 
the government was forced to cut rations even further. The quota of 100-60 g. 
of bread per day in the autumn of 1941 had reached the low level of the 
Government-General, but there the population outside the towns at least had 
a few possibilities left for ferreting out some foodstuffs on their own initiative. 
By the autumn infant mortality, according to German data, had risen from 6 
to 50 per cent,*!* and in the winter of 1941-2 Greece experienced its first 
famine, which claimed some 360,000 victims among the population. Some 
relief was gradually provided towards the end of 1941 by food supplies 


310 Second comprehensive report of the general plenipotentiary for the economy in Serbia, July 
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organized by the International Red Cross, which Britain had exempted from 
her blockade regulations.*" 

In the occupied eastern territories the German economic administration 
took over the stocks and current production and distributed them among the 
different claimants. To increase the quota for the Wehrmacht and the Reich, the 
population’s share was set as low as possible from the outset. Long-distance 
balancing between surplus and deficiency areas was not even considered. 

Food supplies for the Reich Commissariat ‘Eastland’ could not be satisfac- 
torily regulated by rationalization, food coupons, or an appreciable raising of 
prices paid to producers. For the population the entry of the Germans, fol- 
lowing that of the Red Army, meant a further deterioration of its economic sit- 
uation, especially since incomes, as usual, were not even close to keeping pace 
with the price increases. Although the official rations—in December 1941 the 
urban population of Lithuania received 343g. of bread daily, 43g. of wheat 
flour, 50g. of meat, 14g. of sugar, and small special rations for Christmas*!°— 
were still above those in the other occupied eastern territories, they had to 
be reduced, at least temporarily, at the beginning of 1942, to ensure that 
the Germans received the amounts they demanded. Dissatisfaction rose 
accordingly. 


TABLE I.VI.6. Daily Rations of Principal Foods in the Occupied Eastern 
Territories’, November 1g4T1 (g.) 


Non-working population Population performing Heavy workers 
‘useful work’ 


Meat — 14 28 
Fat 10 15 21 
Bread 214 214 and 286° 286 and 357° 
Potatoes 286 357° and 571 500° and 714 


* Excluding ‘Eastland’. 
> In the area of Army Gp. South. 


Source: WiStab Ost/Ft la-La No. 6,750/41, Special instructions No. 44, 4 Nov. 1941, Food 
supplies for the civilian population in the occupied eastern territories, BA-MA RH 19 III/638. 


Food rations were significantly smaller in the rest of the occupation zone, 
where the peasants were less interested in money and more in goods. The 
urban population, in particular, for whom the establishment of communal 
kitchens had been suggested, were left only with the stocks not claimed by 
the Germans. These diminished steadily as, after the autumn of 1941, the 
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Wehrmacht itself was facing supply difficulties. Nothing was allowed to be 
diverted from these stocks, and when incoming supplies fell below require- 
ments owing to transport problems and the spread of the partisan movement, 
the quartermaster-general had to make ‘hand-to-mouth existence’ the rule.?’® 
The German serviceman was ‘to remain hard in the face of starving women 
and children. Unless he does, he jeopardizes the nutrition of our nation.’*'” The 
economic planners in Berlin had included the possible death from starvation 
of many millions in their calculations, and Koch, sharing this view, regarded 
the feeding of the population as ‘a matter of total indifference’.*'* Some 
command authorities, however, felt misgivings. The Economic Operations 
Staff East at any rate envisaged supplying the population ‘with the very 
smallest rations’.*!” 

Yet even these rations, which as a rule applied to the towns, were regarded 
as maximum amounts: children under 14 and Jews were to be issued with only 
half of these quantities, which in any case were rarely observed. Besides, the 
occupying power tended to believe that the population had other sources of 
supply. Hence meat and fat, for the time being, were not to be issued at all. 
Potatoes were to be largely replaced by beet, and bread rations by buckwheat 
and millet. The local inhabitants who were working directly for the Germans 
were scarcely better off. Industrial workers were increasingly issued with food 
through works canteens, with no benefit to their hungry families. Towards the 
end of 1941 Army Group South proposed, as an emergency solution, that a 
portion of the urban population be evacuated to the countryside, but Hitler 
forbade this. He was willing only to allow the expulsion of the inhabitants to 
the east, through the front line, but this the army group considered impracti- 
cable. In the end it agreed, by way of experiment, to deport 100 persons into 
the Soviet-controlled territory.*”° 

The wide discrepancy between propaganda and everyday life under occupa- 
tion prevented any sympathy for the proclaimed ‘new order’ in the German 
sphere of power from arising among the bulk of the population. Only a few 
privileged individuals and those political minorities who, in the hope of a 
future realization of their goals, were prepared to overlook what might only 
be temporary difficulties, were still willing to collaborate with the occupying 
power. The great majority merely tried to survive, hoped for an end to foreign 
domination, and increasingly turned to passive resistance. Simultaneously, the 
number of those willing to work actively for a change in conditions was steadily 
rising. 
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By the end of 1941 the German occupying power had managed to make itself 
hated throughout the occupied territories, or at least to lose most of its politi- 
cal freedom of action. This had certainly been encouraged by the fact that the 
extension of the war and the formation of a broad anti-Hitlerite coalition had 
rendered a German victory improbable. But even more so it was the inhuman 
measures against Slavs and Jews, as well as the merciless reprisals, exploitation, 
forced labour, humiliation, and pauperization of the subjected nations, 
which provoked resistance to the imposed alien rule. Large-scale political co- 
operation, if indeed expected by the Germans, was soon deprived of any basis 
throughout the occupied territories. 

And yet the rapid military and political collapse of all the countries attacked 
by Germany, and the flight of their governments, had initially given rise to a 
widespread conviction that the moment had come for the creation of a ‘new 
order’. For a while, the parliamentary system in its old form ceased to have 
many supporters. Amalgamation into movements of national unity or rebirth 
seemed to be the command of the hour. There was a good deal of readiness not 
only for provisional arrangements but also for peace treaties with the Reich, 
even at the cost of some territorial and material sacrifices. The Germans 
endeavoured to strengthen such attitudes by invoking common interests, 
sometimes from conviction but mostly from tactical considerations. Great 
emphasis was placed on a still nebulous idea of a united Europe, of a common 
race, of a necessary and universally advantageous economic order, and finally 
of a ‘crusade against Bolshevism’.' However, Nazi Germany not only lacked 
a concept of a ‘new order’—one which could have been viable even without 
military superiority—but was not even capable of such a concept because of its 
real character. ‘I don’t go in for collaboration, Goring admitted in 1942.” ‘To 
me collaboration by the French gentlemen means only this: they must deliver 
until they can manage no longer.’ ‘Collaboration’ invariably had to be of advan- 
tage to Germany; at the same time, the participation of volunteers in the 
eastern campaign—the most frequent form of collaboration—was scarcely 
allowed to be mentioned in the German press.’ 

Nevertheless, collaboration in its various shades was not confined to a few 
Fascist or National Socialist groupings in the occupied countries, at a time 
when resistance was beginning to organize itself. For most of the inhabitants 
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in the occupied countries there was no realistic alternative to co-operation, 
least of all for those groups which traditionally bore responsibility for the gov- 
ernment and economy of their countries. Only thus did ‘a certain measure of 
national and ideological independence” seem realizable. By their over-hasty 
acceptance of the certainty of final victory for the Germans and of permanent 
hegemony by the Reich they often found themselves on a slippery slope, at the 
end of which lay isolation, culpable involvement, and national ostracism. 

The main criterion for the judgement of each individual case must be the 
extent of compliance with German demands: did it represent a minimum of 
collaboration in order to preserve the continuity of the existing political, social, 
and economic order, and to forestall greater interference by the occupying 
power, or were the changed circumstances being used for the pursuit of selfish 
and ambitious political objectives—even ideals—which normally would have 
stood no chance of realization? The evidence does not always allow a clear dis- 
tinction. ‘Collaboration’ in the negative meaning of the term, as coined in 
impassioned argument since the Second World War and used as a synonym for 
treason, undoubtedly existed whenever personal advantage and political ambi- 
tions governed a person’s actions. This applied mainly to those groupings 
and individuals who had remained unsuccessful in the pre-war parliamentary 
system and who after occupation—along with new parties which had arisen 
either spontaneously or at the behest of the occupying power—were hoping to 
come to power with German help. They tried to commend themselves to 
the victors as partners and to make them overlook their membership of 
the defeated nation by championing the political maxims of the Reich, 
offering themselves as manpower or auxiliaries within the framework of the 
Wehrmacht, and finally declaring themselves willing to fight against Britain 
or the Soviet Union. 

Their expectations were largely disappointed. The interests of these parties 
and groupings coincided only partially with those of the occupying power, 
which was reluctant to enter into any obligations for the future. Some quarters 
in the Reich, such as the SS and the Party organization, pursued long-term 
objectives, for the realization of which such collaboration—in the form of a 
political movement, especially by small, radical groups—was of purely tempo- 
rary use and did not meet their arrogant requirements. Subsequently, Himmler 
regretted not having found any partners in northern or western Europe 
capable of winning over their nations for the National Socialist ideology. He 
had to content himself with those volunteers from these countries who had 
joined his SS. The Wehrmacht and the administration, on the other hand, 
which were primarily interested in the security and economic utilization of the 
occupied countries, preferred co-operation with the traditional élites to using 
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activist minorities rejected by most of their fellow countrymen, and who there- 
fore would be of little use for the pursuit of German wartime interests. As a rule 
they resorted to collaborators only to the extent that other persons were not 
prepared to meet the German demands. 

In point of fact, the Germans nowhere found the mass basis on which they 
would have liked to rely. In the Protectorate the Fascists under General Rudolf 
Gajda failed in their attempt to take over the business of government with the 
help of the German legation. Gajda’s Czech National Committee represented 
only an extreme right-wing minority, with no support among the population. 
The occupying power was more interested in a viable native government, and 
this gave President Hacha the opportunity to seize the initiative. On 21 March 
1939 he dissolved parliament, prohibited such political parties as still existed, 
and founded a Narodni sourucenstvi (NS: National Community), which after 
a short time had 2 million Czech members.° This organization was directed by 
a committee to which representatives of all former parties, except the Com- 
munists, were appointed. 

The Germans viewed this movement with growing suspicion, even though it 
adopted many of the National Socialist ideas, but they were unable to base 
themselves on any other significant grouping. By the summer of 1939 Gajda’s 
Fascists were unimportant even in terms of numbers, and the right-wing 
radical Vlajka (Flag) under Johann Rys likewise enjoyed no public support (in 
addition, the occupying power disliked its insistence on Czech political inde- 
pendence).’ The Germans were not even interested in volunteers from Vlajka’s 
ranks—these had been offered at the beginning of the war—and in 1942 
Heydrich banned the organization from any further activity. The Germans 
similarly declined Hacha’s tactically intended offer of volunteers for the 
German campaign in the east.* There were only a few individuals among the 
Czechs whom the Germans trusted. The government, whose contacts with 
the politicians exiled in London was becoming increasingly patent, was to be 
discredited by being forced into a position of complicity with the occupying 
power. Eventually the Prague government lost all credibility with its compatri- 
ots, and even the fact that Hacha had avoided taking the personal oath of 
loyalty requested by Hitler was of no use in the end. 

In the Government-General the Germans were for long uninterested in 
anything more than co-operation by the population at the local level. The 
German attitude towards the Poles and their policy—which from the outset 
expected hatred on the part of the occupied—left little room for the kind of 
collaboration that was subsequently found in other countries. Only if the 
German plans had included a residual Polish state would there have been a 
need for a number of pro-German individuals. If necessary, these would pre- 
sumably have been found. Approaches by Polish circles in Switzerland and the 
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offer of the former minister of agriculture Bolestaw Grodziecki, who wanted to 
submit proposals for a new Polish government, remained unanswered by the 
German side.’ The efforts of Wtadystaw Studnicki, a journalist known for his 
pro-German views, to bring about a change in German policy by addressing 
memoranda to Frank and Hitler, and to recommend himself as a partner 
for German—Polish co-operation, remained equally unsuccessful. Although in 
February 1940 he was permitted to travel to Berlin, he was not, as he had 
hoped, granted an audience with Hitler, but was merely told to take a holiday 
at a sanatorium. 

‘After what has occurred between the two nations over the centuries, and 
especially in this war, there is no chance of any arrangement in the foreseeable 
future, State Secretary Stuckart observed in the late summer of 1941.'° Admit- 
tedly, the Poles had meanwhile gone up in value for the Germans, as their 
work for the occupying power became increasingly indispensable. When in 
December 1941 Frank summoned a meeting of mayors and municipal elders 
in Cracow, his emphasis was not so much on fear of punishment as on loyalty. 
Some were subsequently required to make appropriate declarations in 
writing.’! 

However, the occupying power was reluctant to give unreserved support to 
pro-German politicians or parties even in those occupied territories whose 
inhabitants, unlike the Slavs, were not a priori to be excluded from political 
collaboration. At least the agencies responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order and for the country’s economic utilization were bound to be interested 
in the co-operation of the native authorities, which had greater influence on 
their compatriots than had the despised political minorities. The latter were of 
slight value, if indeed they were not a nuisance, so long as there were relatively 
credible governments, administrations, and individuals through whom the 
purposes of the Germans could be adequately achieved. 

Thus, the occupying power in Denmark, as earlier in the Protectorate, 
avoided helping the extreme right-wing parties to greater influence over gov- 
ernment business. Frits Clausen’s ‘Danmarks Nationalsocialistiske Arbejder- 
parti (DNSAP) was told first of all to broaden its base and thus to prepare for 
a take-over of power at a later date,’* once the influence of the existing gov- 
ernment had been eroded by its implementation of German demands. The 
Germans merely achieved an amnesty for those Danish National Socialists 
who had been sentenced for political offences. The plenipotentiary of the Reich 
was well aware that, in view of the pro-British attitude of the population, co- 
operation with the Germans could be expected only to the extent that ‘the 
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force of circumstances allowed’.'* A change in attitude could only be brought 
about by a German victory, when all hopes of British help would have gone. 
Until then, the Germans had to content themselves with co-operation with 
State Minister Thorwald Stauning’s government, on whose composition and 
measures they exerted some influence. Eric Scavenius, appointed foreign 
minister in July 1940, was regarded as reliable because of his pro-German sen- 
timents. However, by continually voicing its dissatisfaction with the handling 
of government business, the occupying power always kept its options open, 
without having to commit itself prematurely to definite personalities or pro- 
grammes. If it had been dealing with a government of the Danish National 
Socialists, it would have been obliged to make more concessions and to provide 
more economic aid. The Germans therefore confined themselves to current 
financial support and advice for the DNSAP, and in October 1940 prevailed on 
the government to lift its ban on public assembly so as to provide better pro- 
paganda opportunities for the National Socialist ‘renewal movement’. 

For the Danish activists, who, with their slogans of German—Danish col- 
laboration, exposed themselves to violent public hostility, the pragmatism of 
German official policy was a disappointment. Their endeavours to use their 
contacts with the SS and the ‘Germany’ department in the Berlin foreign 
ministry to exert influence on Renthe-Fink’s attitude or achieve his recall were 
unsuccessful. From the German point of view the policy pursued vis-a-vis 
Denmark had produced good results up to the end of 1941, in the sense that 
‘in no other country occupied by us is there such peace or such close and 
almost smooth co-operation’.'* In July 1940 Denmark left the League of 
Nations, in November 1941 it joined the Anti-Comintern Pact, it protested 
obediently against the occupation of The Faeroes and Iceland by the British 
and of Greenland by the Americans, it let the Germans share in the control 
of frontier traffic, it imposed restrictions on the stay of enemy aliens and 
Jews, it handed over German émigrés, and from the summer of 1941 onwards 
it took action against the Communists.’? Hitler could see no reason, for 
the time being, to turn Germany’s policy vis-a-vis Denmark in a different 
direction.'° 

In Norway the Germans found Quisling’s Nasjonal Samling, which was 
ready to collaborate but was relatively insignificant. Quisling had offered his 
services earlier; he had been of some intelligence and propaganda use, and he 
had immediately formed a counter-government when the Wehrmacht invaded 
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the country. But the occupying power, being interested in more potent 
partners, dropped him. Like Clausen, he was first to enlarge his following and 
was to be held—Hitler had to impose this order on Terboven—in readiness for 
a future occasion. Initially the occupying power merely selected a few of his fol- 
lowers for its purposes, but was compelled to make increasing use of collabo- 
rators as the traditional leading stratum of the country refused to co-operate 
with the Germans. These were well aware that the party was now being joined 
mainly by opportunists, which in no way enhanced its standing in the eyes of 
its fellow countrymen. 

The Reich commissioner had no high opinion of Quisling and would have 
preferred to replace him as the head of the Nasjonal Samling by the police 
official Jonas Lie. Soon the Nasjonal Samling was the only party still permit- 
ted; its members were also allowed to wear uniforms and to hold public 
meetings. The Germans were hoping to promote Quisling’s party with its 
50,000 members to such a point that it would be capable of assuming govern- 
mental responsibility, with the support of a majority of the population.’” But 
it was not prepared to make political concessions to it, although without 
these the party stood even less of a chance. Although Quisling championed 
close German—Norwegian co-operation within the framework of a ‘Greater 
Germanic’ or ‘Greater Nordic’ league,'* he expressly emphasized his country’s 
independent character. Having been appointed premier by the Germans in 
February 1942, he endeavoured, unsuccessfully, to achieve the conclusion of a 
peace treaty, which would have led to the replacement of the Reich commis- 
sioner by a Reich plenipotentiary and to a guarantee of his country’s indepen- 
dence within the ‘new order’. Lammers refused to bother Hitler with such 
requests.’? In the autumn of 1942 Hitler merely sent word that he did not wish 
any change to be made in the arrangement with Norway until the end of the 
war.” 

For the duration of the war, therefore, until Hitler decided on the political 
‘new order’ for the German sphere of power, the native collaborationist parties 
were thus of only secondary interest to the occupying power. In the Nether- 
lands, therefore, Falkenhausen preferred to make contact with the general sec- 
retaries. In line with the instructions they had received from their government 
for such an eventuality, they were prepared ‘for most loyal co-operation with 
the occupation authorities’”’ and merely set the condition that the Germans 
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refrain from installing a collaborationist government.” The military comman- 
der had no intention in any case of committing himself politically to the Dutch 
National Socialists or of allowing them the activity they asked for. The German 
legation in The Hague confidently believed that ‘skilful German military 
administration’ would succeed in ‘winning the convinced support of Holland 
... for the next generation’.” 

Hitler took the view that a civilian Reich commissioner would accomplish 
that objective even more easily. When the time was right he would also see 
to the installation of a government with National Socialist sympathies.” 
A possible partner seemed to be Anton Adriaan Mussert’s Nationaal- 
Socialistische Beweging, founded in 1931; he had offered himself to the 
Germans as head of a new government even before occupation. Like Quisling, 
however, he was to discover that his programme, apart from the Fascist align- 
ment of the Netherlands, was not to the Germans’ liking. Mussert was thinking 
of an amalgamation of Holland with Belgian and French Flanders into a 
Greater Netherlandish state, which, along with the Dutch Indies and the 
Belgian Congo, and possibly South Africa”»—an idea which had been current 
for some time—would control a considerable colonial empire. On the other 
hand, he rejected an annexation of his country by Germany.*° What he had in 
mind was a ‘federation of Germanic nations’, with Hitler as a ‘Germanic 
leader’ and commander-in-chief of ‘federal armed forces’. 

Among the Germans this ‘Greater Dutch’ idea met with no sympathy. In any 
case, Sey-Inquart did not intend to charge Mussert with the formation of a 
government in the foreseeable future. He did not have a particularly high 
opinion of him—his political qualities are scarcely up to those of an average 
Gauleiter in the Reich’?’—and, realizing that such a step would be rejected by 
the great majority of the population, he wished to avoid any unwelcome effects 
on the administration, economy, and internal situation in the Netherlands. 
Instead he preferred to await further developments in Norway ‘in order to 
learn from them’.”* In Hitler’s view the NSB was as yet ideologically uncon- 
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solidated and, like the Nasjonal Samling, should first extend its basis and 
‘prove its mettle’. Nevertheless, it seemed to him the only possible partner,” 
and before long Seyf8-Inquart, too, saw no alternative to Mussert. The Nation- 
aalsocialistische Nederlandse Arbeider-Partij (NSNAP: National Socialist 
Dutch Workers’ Party), which was split into two groups under Ernst Hermann 
Ridder van Rappard and C. J. A. Kruyt, and which championed the complete 
incorporation of their country into the Reich,*° had to join up with the NSB. 
There they strengthened its radical wing under Rost van Tonningen. 
Compared with the NSB with its approximately 50,000 members at the end 
of 1940, the other Fascist groupings, such as the Zwart Front (Black Front, 
later ‘Nationaal Front’), were of even less interest and were soon totally disre- 
garded. Initially Sey-Inquart had hoped to find a broader basis for his policy 
of co-operation and for Dutch self-Nazification. He welcomed an advisory 
Committee of Seven, consisting of businessmen, as well as those bodies 
prepared to align themselves with Germany in the cultural field. He placed 
considerable hopes in a National Committee composed of the non-party 
Nederlandse Gemeenschap (Dutch Community) and the big parties; in July 
1940, after he had forbidden the National Committee to make an avowal of 
loyalty to the Royal House, it became the Nederlandse Unie (Dutch Union), 
though without the representatives of the political parties. Less than a year later 
this national rallying movement had a million members. However, as in the 
Protectorate, it soon no longer suited the occupying power, and towards the 
end of 1941 Sey8-Inquart ordered its disbandment. To fill key positions in 
public life the Reich commissioner was increasingly compelled to look to the 
NSB as an auxiliary force, even though he knew that it had no support among 
its fellow countrymen. The fact that, in a letter of 4 September 1940,*' Mussert 
had placed his country’s destiny in Hitler’s hands did not earn him much pop- 
ularity, any more than his reception by the Fiihrer on 23 September. The leader 
of the NSB had to appoint his intra-party rival Rost van Tonningen, favoured 
by the SS, as his deputy. Mussert did not enhance his position with the occu- 
pying power by swearing an oath of allegiance to Hitler during a second visit 
on 12 December 1941.” In the German view, particularly Himmler’s, he would 
‘always remain the little man without élan, and unable to accomplish the task 
assigned to him’.** The Germans regarded the NSB as the only legitimate party 
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left; Mussert, however, had to wear himself out in the service of the occupying 
power without having received any promises whatever regarding his future. 

The collaborators in Belgium fared no better. These were the Walloon Rex 
movement under Léon Degrelle, the Verbond van Dietsche Nationaalsoli- 
daristen (Verdinaso: Supporters of German National Solidarity) of Joris Van 
Severen, who was shot by the French during the western campaign, and the 
Vilaamsch Nationaal Verbond (VNV: Flemish National Association) under Staf 
De Clercq. The last-named had been co-operating with the German foreign 
ministry and the Abwehr, and subsequently emphasized the intelligence and 
subversive achievements of the Militaire Organisatie (Military Organization) 
created by him. De Clercq experienced the same difficulties with the occupy- 
ing power as Quisling and Mussert. His ideas of a Greater Flemish state were 
still too nationalistic for the Germans. They therefore had no regrets that De 
Clercq was not a sufficiently strong personality; if he had been, this would 
no doubt have complicated any arbitrary dispositions concerning Belgium’s 
future. In the meantime, however, he and his followers were indispensable, and 
the occupation authorities supported the VNV in its efforts to become a unified 
pro-German movement by merging with Verdinaso and the Flemish branch of 
the Rex movement. Its proposed renaming as Vlaamsch Nationaalsocialistisch 
Verbond (Flemish National Socialist Association) and adoption of the Heil 
Hitler salute, however, were rejected as premature. The military administra- 
tion, at least, did not yet wish for an ‘exclusively pro-German party or one in 
German service’.** It did not wish to pursue any ‘policy for the future’,® but 
to keep all options open for the Reich. This attitude was not felt to be binding 
upon the SS, who regarded SS-Gruppenfihrer Gottlob Berger as solely com- 
petent for ethnic-policy work in the ‘Germanic’ countries. After the autumn 
of 1941 he concentrated on the Dietsch-Vlaamsche Arbeidsgemeenschap 
(DEVLAG) under Jef Van de Wiele, which had split off from the VNV. Thanks 
to its massive support from the SS, DEVLAG gradually outstripped the VNV; 
the fusion of the two parties, demanded by the Germans, failed in the face of 
De Clercq’s opposition. 

Degrelle, as a Walloon, found it somewhat more difficult to advance in the 
Germans’ favour. His initial insistence on Belgian political independence and 
his ideas of a new ‘Burgundian’ state fitted even less into the German concept 
than did Mussert’s vision. He initially enjoyed support from Abetz,*° who, 
based in Paris, still regarded himself as responsible for the entire western 
sphere. The military administration in Brussels, having rejected Degrelle as a 
‘charlatan, who out of political ambition demeans himself in a disgraceful 
manner’,*’ only slowly overcame its scepticism, especially as it increasingly 
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needed his supporters to fill new posts in the Walloon part of the country. 
Degrelle did not achieve his final breakthrough until 1943, when the Germans 
were at last willing to include the Walloons among the Germanic nations. 

Alongside the major groupings there was a multitude of splinter parties with 
even more radical collaborationist programmes in occupied Belgium—in 
Flanders the Nationaal Socialistische Voorlichting Actie en Propaganda 
(NSVAP: National Socialist Enlightenment, Action, and Propaganda) and a 
branch of the Dutch NSB, in Wallonia the Amis du grand Reich allemand 
(AGRA: Friends of the Great German Reich), the anti-Semitic Défense du 
peuple (Defence of the People), the Mouvement national populaire wallon 
(National Popular Walloon Movement), and the Parti nationalsocialiste wallon 
(Walloon National Socialist Party), established in October 1941. The military 
administration, not too happy about the fragmentation of the collaborationist 
forces, intervened only when individual programmes were too patently in- 
compatible with the interests of the occupying power. In northern France it 
licensed only one collaborationist party, the Rassemblement National Popu- 
laire (National Popular Assembly), and at first held back over support for the 
Vlaamsch Verbond van Frankrijk (Flemish Association of France).** Major 
activity was allowed only to the large groupings, which were authorized to 
establish self-defence organizations such as the Flemish Zwarte Brigade (Black 
Brigade), as well as youth associations. A decree of the military commander, 
dated 6 September 1940, provided for restitution of property to Flemish col- 
laborators from the First World War. A year later severe penalties were intro- 
duced for attempts on the lives of collaborators. 

Generally speaking, it was the policy of the military commander not to grant 
a monopoly position to pro-German parties and not to compromise them 
totally in the eyes of their compatriots by ostentatious support. Simultaneously 
he tried to avoid domestic exacerbations which could have a detrimental effect 
on law and order in his domain and result in a decline in economic perfor- 
mance. He credited only I5 per cent, at most, of the Flemings with sympathies 
for the occupying power.*? With the help of the Association of Flemish War 
Participants, from the summer of 1941 onwards the military administration 
recruited native volunteers, from whom, by the end of the year, it created the 
Flemish Guard Detachments I and II, with just over 1,300 members, to be 
joined by a Walloon Guard Detachment, initially of 654 men. By the end of 
1941 willingness to collaborate had appreciably declined. The Flemings, too, 
increasingly adopted a passive wait-and-see attitude.*° 

Disappointment with the German ‘leadership power’ was already affecting 
military collaboration,” i.e. the willingness of volunteers, predominantly from 
the Fascist parties of the ‘Germanic’ countries, to fight alongside the Germans. 
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Their number lagged far behind the expectations of the initiators; their report- 
ing to the German colours, whether from love of adventure, ambition, or 
idealism, was mainly of symbolic value. Immediately after the occupation of 
Denmark and Norway, Himmler had got Hitler to authorize him to recruit 
Scandinavians, whom, alongside Germans, he assembled in a Nordland 
(‘Northland’) Standarte. Towards the end of 1940 this was absorbed in the SS 
Division Wiking (‘Viking’). In January 1942 1,235 Danes and 665 Norwegians 
were serving in the Waffen-SS.** Himmler saw them as exponents of the 
‘Greater Germanic’ idea; having been educated in the SS, they would each 
‘return to their native countries and co-operate in the task of making their own 
nation occupy the place due to it as a self-assured member of a new European 
peoples’ community’.* 

Norwegians, for example, who enlisted for a year acquired the right to be 
accepted into the civil service. Enlistment for two years earned them the rights 
of citizens of the German Reich, as well as, following operational employment, 
the assignment of land into their ownership in their native country. 

The establishment in 1941 of a General SS in Norway, Holland, and 
Belgium likewise served as an ideological schooling and as the basis of 
Himmler’s plans for the future. In Holland and Belgium publicity was 
prepared for enlistment in a ‘Westland’ Standarte. At the beginning of 1942 
2,255 Dutchmen and 696 Flemings were serving in the Waffen-SS; approxi- 
mately 15,000 had joined the Nationalsozialistisches Kraftfahr-Korps (NSKK: 
the National Socialist Motor Corps) and other formations. In Belgium the 
publicity campaign was clearly aimed against the hesitant policy of the ‘blink- 
ered’ military commander, still clinging to concepts of international law, and 
his administration.“* The VNV, which viewed the Flemish SS as a dangerous 
competitor, had to fall in line with Himmler for the sake of a ‘Party truce’. 

In the view of the Army High Command and the SS central office, only self- 
contained volunteer formations were to be admitted to participation in the war 
against the Soviet Union.” On the basis of the lessons learnt years earlier with 
the ‘Condor Legion’, they were, in order to safeguard their combatant status, 
to wear German uniforms with a special nationality badge. Volunteers retained 
their former rank and took an oath to Hitler. In contrast to Croats and 
nationals of Latin countries, Slavs (Czechs, Russian émigrés) were not 
welcome. Volunteers from the ‘Germanic’ countries were claimed by Himmler 
for his SS. 
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It was probably due to this ruling that the number of volunteers in Denmark 
fell far short of German expectations.*° They formed a Frikorps Danmark 
under SS-Obersturmbannfihrer Christian Kryssing, which had only battalion 
strength and was essentially viewed as the party force of the DNSAP. In the 
spring of 1942 SS-Sturmbannfthrer Christian Frederik von Schalburg took 
over command of this group of barely 1,200 men.*” In Norway Terboven and 
Quisling, not very successfully, had disseminated propaganda for the creation 
of a legion and for this purpose established a native propaganda committee 
which included the Nobel laureate for literature Knut Hamsun. Instead of the 
anticipated 3,000 men the number of volunteers in January 1942 was 
just about sufficient for a battalion of 1,200 men under the command of SS- 
Sturmbannfitihrer Arthur Quist. They were attached to the SS, as were the 
2,559 volunteers from the Netherlands who had formed a legion under the 
command of the Dutch Lieutenant-General Hendrik Alexander Seyffardt. 
They had mostly come to the legion by way of a ‘Volunteer Standarte North- 
west’, composed of Dutchmen, Flemings, and Danes, which Himmler had 
raised in the spring of 1941. 

In Belgium Degrelle tried to upgrade his movement by setting up combat 
groups after 1941 and offering the Germans a legion for operations against 
Britain.*® His efforts to get it incorporated into the Wehrmacht were unsuc- 
cessful.*® His first success came in the summer, when his offer for the so-called 
‘European crusade against Bolshevism’ was accepted—but within the frame- 
work of the army, as the Walloons were not yet regarded as worthy of the SS. 
There the roughly 800 volunteers, with Degrelle as a simple private, consti- 
tuted the Walloon Infantry Battalion 373°° under the command of Georges 
Jacobs. His successor, Captain Pierre Pauly, was suspected in March 1942 of 
maltreating his subordinates and of other irregularities, and relieved of his 
command.”! By then 1,459 Walloons had been enlisted into the legion. 

De Clercq, too, had offered volunteers for the war against Britain, but 
had been referred to the SS, which alone, by Hitler’s decision, was allowed 
to accept ‘non-German Germanics’. As a further ‘legion’, 875 Flemings (in 
January 1942) under SS-Obersturmbannfithrer Lucien Lippert were being 
trained in the Government-General for active service, as was also a French 
legion under Colonel Roger Labonne, which, as Infantry Regiment 638, 
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numbered 3,641 men in February 1942” but had had to be withdrawn from the 
front before that date.°? 

The disappointment of the collaborationist parties over the very minor role 
they were allowed to play under German occupation was matched by the 
Germans’ dissatisfaction with the lack of influence of their partners, who were 
unable to win them the hoped-for approval of the population. But even those 
native governments which, in terms of party policy, were not as committed as 
the pro-German groupings and which therefore were preferred by the military 
administrations, gradually forfeited the support of their compatriots because of 
their thankless task of having to implement German instructions. 

In France the Germans were entirely content to deal with a government 
which, in the armistice treaty, had undertaken to co-operate with them and 
whose legitimacy was questioned virtually by the exiled French alone. Pétain’s 
government in Vichy, possessing the bulk of France’s colonial empire, the fleet, 
and the economy of the unoccupied part of the country, still held a few trump 
cards which could be brought into play whenever the Germans put forward 
demands beyond the armistice treaty. Thus, in July 1940 the occupying power 
had to accept Pétain’s refusal to grant it permission to establish air-bases in 
Morocco. However, the French had no alternative but to make concessions if 
they wished to improve conditions in the occupied zone, amend the stipula- 
tions of the armistice treaty, or ensure for themselves the favour of the ruling 
power in the event of a ‘new order’ in Europe. In fact, the Vichy government 
was under pressure from the Americans and even from the British, with whom 
there was still sporadic contact, as well as from the Germans. Hitler was 
not prepared for a generous settlement of German-—French relations. If at all 
feasible, he preferred to make peace with Great Britain, at the expense of 
France, the ‘traditional enemy’, who would one day be presented with the ter- 
ritorial claims not only of the Reich, but also of Italy and Spain. 

The full extent of these claims was not known to the French government in 
detail. The partition of the country performed by the occupying power, as well 
as initial measures in the areas of administration and the economy, did not 
bode well. In Vichy three main trends soon emerged with regard to future 
policy vis-a-vis Germany. The minister of war and future delegate general in 
North Africa, General Maxime Weygand, wished to confine himself to strict 
compliance with the terms of the armistice agreements, in order to resume the 
struggle against the Germans at some future date. 

A few cabinet members, led by the acting premier and designated successor 
of Pétain, Pierre Laval, were hoping on the other hand to improve France’s 
position in the forthcoming peace talks by making further concessions to the 
victors and by economic collaboration. Laval was relying on a German victory 
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and on his own skill as a negotiator. He found a kindred partner in Ambassador 
Abetz, who regarded the bringing about of diplomatic talks as an opportunity 
for himself as well. 

The extent of possible concessions remained a matter of controversy in 
Vichy. It was mainly the third school of thought, around Pétain, which recom- 
mended waiting for further developments once a rapid German victory over 
Britain had failed to materialize. Pétain’s attentisme, a pragmatic self-restraint 
to a minimum of concessions, eventually won the day. Yet even this self- 
imposed passivity was unable to prevent the Vichy government from increas- 
ingly being viewed by the population as a handmaiden of the occupying power. 
In the end even Pétain had to accept the view that at least an attempt should 
be made, by cautious negiotiations with the Germans, to improve the lot of the 
occupied zone. His wish to be received by Hitler coincided with the ideas of 
German military quarters, especially the Wehrmacht High Command, which 
expected advantages from co-operation with France. 

The Vichy government could be useful to the Reich not only as a stabilizing 
factor in western Europe and in North Africa. Military co-operation could also 
yield substantial advantages for the seizure of Gibraltar or the repulsion of 
British attacks on the German sphere of domination, provided the government 
was willing to concede bases to the Wehrmacht in North and West Africa, or 
even be drawn into the war against Britain, or at least hold its colonies against 
attacks by the British and De Gaulle’s ‘Free French’. 

After the failure of a British—Gaullist attempted landing at Dakar Hitler’s 
mistrust of France abated; from the late summer of 1940 onwards he therefore 
endeavoured, by means of a ‘new policy’, to include the Vichy government 
in a continental bloc against Britain. On 24 October 1940 he met Pétain at 
Montoire and was greatly impressed by the French head of state.* In his 
opinion, however, the Vichy government had first to earn the right to better 
treatment by its actual conduct. In consequence, the advantages offered to 
France for closer co-operation with the Reich were not substantial enough 
to induce Pétain to more than a non-committal assurance of his readiness for 
collaboration in principle. At any rate, the French government exploited the 
German interest in the preservation of the French colonial empire by attempt- 
ing, through a relaxation of the military stipulations of the armistice treaty, to 
achieve general improvements and to be regarded as a nearly equal partner in 
negotiations. 

The Wehrmacht services, especially the navy, reacted positively to the 
demands of the French, who were earmarked as an ‘auxiliary nation’.*° In the 
Wehrmacht High Command reflections had already been going on concerning 
a joint conduct of the war and possible concessions, all the way to giving up 
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the military administration of occupied France. On 29 November and 10 
December 1940 Major-General Walter Warlimont had himself briefed by the 
Wehrmacht High Command in Paris on the French intentions. First German 
concessions in the military field, however, were initially matched by exceed- 
ingly non-committal statements by the French war minister, to the effect that 
operations aiming at the reconquest of lost colonial territory were not possible 
until November 1941. But even this promise, linked as it was to military 
prerequisites and political demands, was too much for Pétain. The continuing 
mass expulsions from Lorraine and the deportation of west German Jews into 
unoccupied France made collaboration look anything but attractive. On 13 
December Pétain dismissed Laval, who had also been acting as foreign 
minister since 28 October. Laval had been the most resolute champion of 
‘total’ co-operation at government level?’ and had intended, through massive 
advance performances by France, to ‘secure her the place due to her in a new 
Europe’.*® Hitler found himself confirmed in his mistrust. As a precautionary 
measure he had already ordered plans to be prepared for the occupation of the 
rest of France. 

However, anything more than a temporary interruption of German—French 
talks was not in Berlin’s interest either. While Vichy was endeavouring to regain 
the trust of the occupying power, the Germans continued to be anxious for 
France to preserve her colonial empire and perhaps even reconquer lost terri- 
tories. Thus, negotiations were soon restarted on the authorization of addi- 
tional French forces. The high commands of the three Wehrmacht services 
continued to be interested in naval and air-bases in Africa, and for that purpose 
pleaded for military, if not indeed political, concessions. Moreover, the 
intended German support for the rising in Iraq, which had broken out in April, 
could scarcely be accomplished without French assistance. For this operation 
Germany needed landing rights in the mandated territories of Syria, as well as 
weapons from local French stocks. In addition, German military quarters were 
interested in the use of ports in the south of France and in North Africa, and 
in war material to supply Rommel’s troops. Hitler was primarily relying on 
Germany’s position of strength. As Ribbentrop on 11 May brutally explained 
to Admiral Francois Darlan, the acting French premier, the Reich government 
believed that Vichy had three options:*® it could pursue an anti-German policy, 
but that would be the end of France; or it could await further developments, 
but that would not gain it anything; or else it could collaborate with the Axis 
and thereby ‘receive an honourable place among the nations of Europe’. Such 
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an attitude would be remembered when peace was concluded, and the bill then 
to be met would be correspondingly lower. 

The French government nevertheless tried to avoid major advance commit- 
ments and to link each concession, step by step, with the fulfilment of its own 
requests. The ‘Paris protocols’ negotiated between Darlan and Warlimont at 
the end of May 1941° made allowance for the German demands and repre- 
sented the climax of German-—French collaboration at government level. Even 
before that date, German aircraft were allowed to make intermediate landings 
in Syria, and the French made arms available for the insurgents in Iraq. But the 
delivery of French war material to the Africa Corps, the use of the harbour of 
Bizerta and of the Bizerta—Gabés railway line for supply transports to Libya, 
and the establishment of a German naval base at Dakar were accepted only 
partially by Vichy in the absence of major political and economic gains. To the 
Reich government, however, these French accommodations were not worth 
any major concessions. Hitler was by then turning most of his attention to 
the war in the east, the outcome of which was soon viewed in Vichy as rather 
uncertain. 

In October 1941 the occupying power forced the Vichy government to trans- 
port German motor torpedo-boats and minesweepers across the unoccupied 
zone into the Mediterranean and to hand over twenty heavy guns to the Africa 
Corps. These concessions to the Germans were supplemented in November by 
the recall of Weygand from North Africa—a repeated German demand finally 
agreed to by Pétain. Even so, his meeting with Goring at Florentin-Vergigny on 
1 December 1941 yielded no positive results. After Pétain’s New Year message, 
dissemination of which was forbidden in the occupied zone, the military 
administration observed a noticeable stiffening of the political situation in 
France. In the view of the German armistice commission, collaborationist 
phrases were increasingly serving as camouflage for the attentisme practised in 
Vichy.°! 

In its dealings with France the Reich had more than the lever provided by 
the occupation of part of the country. Other useful means of pressure and 
influence on internal affairs were the representatives of close collaboration with 
Germany, who were brought into play against the Vichy government by Abetz, 
especially after Laval’s dismissal. At the end of August 1940 the military admin- 
istration had banned all associations from activity within the occupied zone, 
though there was provision for exceptions. Within a year the occupying power 
licensed or tolerated a number of political movements, mostly restricted to 
Paris, whose aims were more or less in line with its own intentions. These 
included the Parti populaire francais (PPF: Popular French Party) under 
Jacques Doriot, the Rassemblement national populaire (RNP: National 
Popular Assembly) of the journalist Marcel Déat, the Feu (action d’une 
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énergie francgaise) (Fire (Action of French Energy)) of the former deputy 
Maurice Delauney, the Ligue francaise (d’épuration, d’entraide sociale et de 
collaboration) (French League (of Purification, Social Assistance, and Col- 
laboration) ) of the writer Pierre Constantini, the Front franc (Free Front) of 
the journalist Jean Boissel, Francisme (‘Frenchness’) of the journalist Marcel 
Bucard, the Groupe collaboration (Collaboration Group) of the writer 
Alphonse de Chateaubriant, the Parti fran¢ais national-collectiviste (French 
National Collectivist Party) of Pierre Clementi, the Mouvement social révolu- 
tionaire (MSR: Social Revolutionary Movement) under Eugene Deloncle, 
the Parti national breton (Breton National Party) under Raymond Delaporte, 
and the Comité d’action anti-bolchevique (Committee for Anti-Bolshevik 
Action) under Paul Chack. Other groups, however, such as the Parti national- 
socialiste francais (French National Socialist Party) and the Parti (or Progrés) 
social fran¢gais (French Social Party/Progress), were prohibited by the 
Germans because they distrusted their leaders, in these cases Christian 
Message and Colonel de la Rocque respectively. 

The fragmentation of French collaboration into so many groups was initially 
of mainly propagandist value to the Germans. Abetz was able to threaten Vichy 
with the formation of a counter-government for the occupied zone, and the 
collaborationist groups time and again supplied devoted helpers for the 
purposes of the occupying power. It was predominantly from their ranks that 
the volunteers came for the war against the Soviet Union. The leaders of the 
parties had presented their requests at the embassy on 23 June 1941, and at the 
beginning of July Hitler, without much enthusiasm, gave his consent, although 
he set a maximum limit of 15,000 men for the Légiondes volontaires frang¢ais 
contre le bolchevisme (LVF: Legion of French Volunteers against Bolshe- 
vism)—which, however, it never attained. As for the operational employment 
of the legion, he wished ‘for political reasons to see it treated in a dilatory 
manner’. 

Hitler was generally reluctant to commit himself to the collaborationist 
parties which, mainly out of opportunism, were offering him their services in 
the hope of special consideration for their demands in the future, during the 
realization of the ‘new order’. At least for the duration of the war, the occupy- 
ing power was interested more in efficient, loyally co-operating administrations 
or in non-political governments which could guarantee the implementation of 
German demands. In Serbia it seemed that the former Yugoslav minister of the 
interior and police chief of Belgrade, Acimovic, might be such a person. His 
acting government was not to engage in any politics but simply to administer 
the country. However, Acimovic was willing only for a short time to share 
responsibility for the German measures. At the end of August 1941 the com- 
mander replaced him by a government (no longer merely temporary) under 
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Nedic. He, too, received no concessions which might lead to ‘embarrassing 
demands of any kind on the Reich government’.® In the event of his resigna- 
tion the military authorities intended to have him arrested.*! To them most of 
the inhabitants who offered their services were ‘by no means the cream of the 
Serb nation’.© A radical right-wing movement Zbor under Dimitrije Ljoti¢ 
enjoyed no significant support among the population. Its usefulness to the 
occupying power consisted mainly in the fact that Ljotic’s followers were 
strongly represented in the volunteer formations which were used for police 
tasks. 

In Greece, General Tsolakoglou had offered to form a new government 
and co-operate loyally in the establishment of the ‘new order’ in Europe.® He 
undertook to implement the terms of capitulation, to prepare a new constitu- 
tion, and to maintain law and order. The German foreign ministry needed a 
native partner in Greece, and the Wehrmacht High Command hoped that this 
solution would save it a central occupation administration. The Greek National 
Socialists were enjoined to abandon an oppositional course and to support 
the new government. Although its offer to provide volunteers for the eastern 
campaign was welcomed in Berlin, it was declined at Italy’s request. 

In some parts of the occupied eastern territories the Germans at first met 
with only slight rejection by the inhabitants; there even emerged a National 
Socialist Party.’ But Hitler was not interested in more than executive bodies 
at town or district level (in the Reich Commissariat ‘Eastland’ also at the level 
of the General Commissariats). Recognition of the existing governments was 
avoided, so as not to forestall the ‘future political shaping of that region’. Not 
even the Baltic nations were initially to be allowed more than the raising of 
a self-defence police force.®* This ruling was relaxed for non-Russians to the 
extent that the Germans required auxiliary troops, mainly for security duties; 
even in Russian-inhabited territories the Germans had to rely on a native Ord- 
nungsdienst (OD), an auxiliary police force, which also had to search for 
partisans. However, political collaboration—for which favourable conditions 
existed in the occupied parts of the Soviet Union—was not part of the German 
intentions. 

Not even in the propaganda field did the Third Reich succeed in developing 
a programme acceptable to the majority of the occupied countries. The pro- 
German groupings which offered their services to the occupying power for a 
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variety of reasons were generally used only as executive helpers. The Germans 
had correctly realized that these groups commanded no significant influence 
and that, in the service of the occupying power, they became even more 
despised minorities, soon to be persecuted as traitors. But they represented 
the only group of people who could still be enlisted for German objectives, 
because—and this had precisely been Hitler’s intention®°—they were so hope- 
lessly compromised that their fate was more or less inseparably linked to that 
of the occupying power. By the end of 1941 the great majority of the occupied 
people, with good justification, were hoping for a turn in the tide of the war, 
and the number of those prepared to help bring it about was growing 
irresistibly. 

The popular mood in many occupied countries had initially fluctuated 
between relief and bitterness—relief at the fact that military operations were at 
an end and that the behaviour of the occupiers was often better than they had 
feared. The bitterness was at first directed against the governments which had 
fled their countries and which were seen as having abandoned their people to 
their fate after having been partly responsible for the débacle through failing to 
take appropriate political and military measures. The former parties and 
military leaderships were also held largely guilty for having apparently failed. 
With the exception of the generals, who, as experts, were indispensable in the 
long term and some of whom were secretly preparing for a resumption of the 
struggle against the Germans, the traditional élites seemed to have become 
resigned and would become expendable in the future. Frequently they found 
it difficult to find an approach to the new political movements which had 
formed in opposition to the occupying power and which were aiming at more 
than the recovery of national independence—i.e. at a better political and 
economic system. 

Resistance as a fundamental rejection of foreign rule or as bitterness at the 
humiliating presence of German troops and agencies, or at the increasingly 
oppressive concomitants of occupation, as a rule sprang from personal atti- 
tudes.”° Its exponents were a new, initially not very numerous, élite, for whom 
resistance was something new. Only in a few countries was the struggle against 
alien domination traditional. Resistance frequently arose spontaneously and, 
just like collaboration, occurred in the most varied forms. It stemmed as much 
from a refusal to accept the military defeat in the long run as it did from 
love of liberty and rejection of the totalitarian ideology represented by the 
occupiers. 

Resistance was reflected in the steady increase of anti-German leaflets, 
underground newspapers, acts of sabotage, and attacks on German personnel, 
and in some countries it developed at an early stage into an armed guerrilla 
struggle against the occupying power. Military and economic intelligence was 
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passed to the relevant authorities of Germany’s enemies, and shot-down Allied 
air crews and escaped prisoners of war were smuggled into neutral countries. 
Simultaneously, a tendency towards passive resistance grew among the 
population—non-observance of German instructions and declining perfor- 
mance of work which seemed of importance to the interests of the occupying 
power. The active part of the resistance organized itself, according to practical 
requirements, in groups (réseaux), which were soon joined by more politically 
orientated movements (mouvements), which also strongly reflected intellectual 
opposition. Organization, in order to achieve a greater effect, soon also needed 
support from outside. Initially, assistance could come only from London and 
from the governments-in-exile which had established themselves there and 
which represented the external resistance. These gained in political weight 
and legitimacy by their contact with domestic resistance, which supplied them 
with information on their countries and generally facilitated the conduct of the 
war against the Germans. From London, which had set itself the objective of 
unleashing insurrectionist movements in the occupied countries,’’ and had 
created a suitable instrument in the Special Operations Executive (SOE), 
instructions were issued, agents and liaison officers sent, weapons and money 
provided. In this activity several British agencies competed with one another; 
and at times the governments-in-exile found it difficult to make their own 
national interests prevail. They did, however, succeed with British help in 
largely co-ordinating the resistance groups in their countries, in dispatching 
persons they trusted to their leading bodies, and to some extent in bridging 
the conflicts which time and again arose between those who were constantly 
risking their lives and the representatives of the old order in their secure 
exile. 

These conflicts intensified when, after the German attack on the Soviet 
Union, the Communist parties in the occupied countries now joined the resis- 
tance en bloc. Many members had already been working against the occupying 
power on their own initiative. The Communist Party brought to the under- 
ground struggle its own, often lengthy, experience of clandestine activity, 
as well as its courage in undertaking suicidal enterprises and its ability to 
mobilize new strata against the Germans. The Communists shrank less from 
attempts on German lives than did other groups. They calculated on brutal 
German reprisals, regarding them as valuable propaganda to make them 
appear, in the eyes of their fellow countrymen as well as of the Germans, as the 
most active section of the resistance.”* Their aim was the creation of country- 
wide directing agencies, an objective which concealed the old Popular Front 
policy—openly in eastern and south-eastern Europe and covertly in western 
and northern Europe. In this way, with Moscow as a second centre of external 
resistance, the Communists tried to assure themselves of decisive influence 
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over domestic resistance and to exert long-term influence over the postwar 
order in their countries. The diverse interests of the different resistance 
organizations—liberation of their country with or without subsequent 
revolution—impeded the struggle against the occupation regime, provided a 
motive for collaboration, and facilitated German countermeasures. 

With the exception of a few occupied territories, where the more prolonged 
duration of alien rule, mainly of German occupation policy, as well as the 
nature of the country had already resulted in guerrilla warfare on a major scale, 
domestic resistance did not for the most part become an insoluble problem 
for the occupying power until the second half of the war. This will be discussed 
in greater detail in the following volumes of the present series. By the end of 
1941, however, the Germans found themselves unable effectively to check the 
counter-propaganda issuing from the resistance, the espionage and sabotage, 
or the attacks on German personnel. Even less were the occupiers able to 
suppress the partisan movement in the Balkans or in the rear of the eastern 
front. Each day the Germans had to acknowledge that they had not entirely 
succeeded in pacifying the occupied territories and that a new front had come 
into existence within their sphere of power, a front which their over-extended 
forces were no longer adequate to fight. The leadership of the Third Reich did 
not realize that the main reason for this development was their own occupation 
policy. Instead of rethinking its programme and methods, it continued to rely 
on the stifling effect of brutal measures, which only served to provoke even 
greater resistance. It became not only a patriotic but also a moral duty to 
prevent a German continental domination which was based on utterly 
inhuman and criminal foundations. 


PART II 


The mobilization of the German Economy for Hitler’s War Aims 
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I. Preparations for lotal War 


WITH the proclamation of the ‘Case X’ on 3 September 1939, the German 
economy was officially placed on a war footing. However, historians are chary 
of indiscriminately applying the term ‘war economy’ to the first two years of 
the war. Although no one would dispute its application to the Speer era from 
1942 onwards, it is clear that the nature of the National Socialist economy 
during the initial phase of the war can only be defined by circumlocutions. 
The use of terms such as friedensdhnliche Kriegswirtschaft [peacetime-like 
war economy] or Blitzkriegwirtschaft [blitzkrieg economy] is an attempt to 
acknowledge, on the one hand, that no true peacetime economy existed in 
Germany before the outbreak of war, the system in operation being a 
Wehrwirtschaft [defence economy]' closely geared to preparations for war, and, 
on the other, that peacetime-like conditions frequently persisted to a surpris- 
ing extent after war broke out. 

The question that arises from this—why the reserves of productivity that 
facilitated Speer’s ‘armaments miracle’ from 1942 onwards should have lain 
fallow during the early years of the war—is one to which the British economic 
historian Alan S. Milward has supplied an answer currently endorsed by 
almost all authorities. It is twenty years since Milward formulated his 
‘blitzkrieg economy’ theory, which attributed the German war economy’s low 
level of mobilization until the end of 1941 to a brilliant stroke of economic 
policy on Hitler’s part. He thus rejected the earlier interpretations that 
ascribed it to the inefficiency of the National Socialist regime and focused 
attention on the dictator’s intentions and scope for action. 

According to Milward, a blitzkrieg economy was the only ‘correct’ and 
possible economic strategy whereby the plan for a lightning military campaign 
could be fulfilled by administering suitable—and skilfully controlled—doses 
of economic resources with due regard to prevailing political, social, and 
economic conditions. ‘Hitler’s shrewd assessment of these factors led him to 
the correct economic alternative and enabled him to pursue the correct 
economic strategy without having to weigh its economic implications in any 
but the most general manner.” 

In view of the immense rearmament drive in progress from 1933 onwards, 
it would then be understandable that in 1939 Hitler escaped the mounting 
pressure of economic bottlenecks by taking the plunge, as it were, and that the 
blitzkrieg economy was a way to avoid placing additional burdens on his own 
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people and on a system of government requiring much effort to hold it 
together (Mason). Given the limited mobilization of his own resources, most 
of the resources needed for a series of brief campaigns had to be obtained by 
exploiting prospective territorial conquests. War was to be nourished by war.’ 

Considerable doubt has been cast on this widely accepted interpretation by 
more recent and better-documented research. Indeed, an opposing theory 
contends that the National Socialist leaders always strove to achieve total 
mobilization and prepare for a long war, but that, at least during the initial 
phase of hostilities, they failed in this endeavour.* 

What plans and expectations in regard to a future war economy did in fact 
exist in Germany prior to 1939? Any analysis of preparations for economic 
mobilization must show whether there really was a hard-and-fast strategic 
objective, framed with war in view and already harnessed to rearmament, 
which could facilitate an uninterrupted continuation of economic policy after 
war broke out. It must further be ascertained whether the Third Reich’s 
decision-making structures were really so efficient that, faced with rapidly 
changing military developments, they could adapt to their economic targets 
with sufficient speed. Was there, moreover, an effective control system capable 
of fulfilling government directives in the various sectors of the economy, in 
the administration, and, last but not least, in the population at large? Were 
Germany’s industrial and commercial concerns, the vast majority of which 
were privately run, willing and able to comply with those directives and under- 
take their implementation? 

In addition to investigating the German war economy’s needs in respect 
of organization and planning, we must ascertain whether the actual course of 
economic mobilization and preparations for war matched the expectations 
and directives of Germany’s leaders, and whether—as Milward believes—they 
steered that course in a successful, indeed ‘masterly’, manner. 

In reconstructing the process whereby objectives were formulated, an 
account of German war-economy policy during the years 1939-42 should also 
embrace subordinate decision-makers and address the interdependence of dif- 
ferent levels and sectors of the war economy. In addition to the armaments 
industry proper, therefore, it must pay consideration to a variety of direct and 
indirect control elements ranging from raw-material distribution to food- 
supply policy and war finance. What concerns us here, however, is not a sys- 
tematic economic history of the Third Reich during the war, which remains a 
desideratum, but an answer to the question of what the war economy’s objec- 
tives were, by what methods they were pursued, and how far they were 
attained. If a war economy is construed as a stage of economic development at 
which the overriding principle consists in ‘maximally equipping and continu- 
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ously supplying the state with military resources to enable it to fulfil its war 
aims from the tactical and strategic aspect’,’ discussion of Milward’s thesis 
poses the question of whether the National Socialist leaders’ overview of the 
economic resources available to them was realistic enough to enable them to 
develop and pursue a strategy that was fully co-ordinated and expediently 
directed. 

The efficiency of the German war economy is a key question justified not 
only by scholarly interest in the functioning and structures of the National 
Socialist system of government and a wish to understand the material precon- 
ditions for Hitler’s conduct of the war. What also prompts its examination is 
the National Socialists’ trumpeted claim that their totalitarian ‘Fihrer state’ 
was far superior to the much-derided democratic systems of the West with 
regard to militarization and national mobilization—a contention seemingly 
substantiated by Germany’s lightning victories during the first half of the war 
and still in widespread favour today. 

This claim on the part of the National Socialists went hand in hand with the 
belief that they had drawn the correct inferences from Germany’s defeat in the 
First World War and created the preconditions for the successful preparation 
and conduct of war in the economic sphere as well. In closely evaluating 
the experiences of Germany’s war economy during the First World War and 
making concrete economic preparations for a future conflict, the relevant 
authorities were in no doubt whatever that the coming war would inevitably be 
a lengthy war of blockade and attrition necessitating the total mobilization of 
all available resources.° Germany would have to counter the enemy’s numeri- 
cal and material superiority by deploying its limited resources with special 
attention to planning and efficient preparation. 

Although it was to be hoped that skilful diplomacy and suitable alliances 
would improve Germany’s position at the outset of the war, and that surprise 
offensives would expand its base of operations, it would ultimately be con- 
fronted head-on by the world powers. War-economy planning had thus to be 
adapted to this worst-case scenario, if only because the economy was a rela- 
tively clumsy instrument requiring long-term dispositions. The following were 
regarded as prerequisites for successfully withstanding the strain: 


« the accumulation of reserves and supplies sufficient to tide Germany over 
until wartime production got under way; 
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* extreme concentration on militarily essential production by dint of a rapid 
and, as far as possible, comprehensive conversion of the industrial system 
at the expense of supplies for the civilian population, which would have to 
be reduced to bare subsistence level; 

¢ the introduction of mass production of war material by concentrating pro- 
duction on the most efficient large-scale concerns and employing the most 
rational methods of manufacture. 


Planning was based first and foremost on the expectation that overall output 
would, when war broke out, undergo a drastic reduction of at least 20 per 
cent by reason of conversions and closures, enemy air raids, the evacuation of 
frontier areas under threat, the loss of supplies from overseas, and, last but not 
least, conscription into the armed forces. Despite this reduction in output, 
which would persist in the longer term, it would be necessary to effect an 
optimal increase in the production of war material by ruthlessly drawing on 
Germany’s own reserves and by utilizing any resources that might be seized in 
occupied territories. 

It was also accepted from the outset that this projected total mobilization for 
war could succeed only if the power to make decisions and issue directives was 
strictly centralized, a step which ultimately amounted to the appointment of an 
economic dictator. Working parties composed of military and civilian repre- 
sentatives specializing in individual fields strove to fulfil these requirements 
from May 1933 onwards, and their first papers on economic mobilization were 
submitted in the following year.’ 

However, these early endeavours were nullified by the Reichsverteidungsge- 
setz [Reich Defence Law] of 21 May 1935. This provided for the appointment 
of a Generalbevollmachtigter fiir die Kriegswirtschaft (GBK: general plenipo- 
tentiary for the war economy), whose task in the event of mobilization would 
be to enlist all resources in the service of the war effort and guarantee the 
German people’s economic survival. Pursuant to Hitler’s wishes and in 
keeping with the lessons of 1914-18, the GBK was to assume the requisite 
overall, unified, direction of a future war economy. While peacetime prepara- 
tions were in progress, however, responsibility would be divided—a power- 
sharing compromise typical of the National Socialist system. In his capacity 
as GBK-designate, the minister for economic affairs would only handle the 
preparation and supervision of firms of military and economic importance 
(about 25,000), whereas the Wehrmacht would take over the arms manufac- 
turers proper (about 2,800, rising by 1940 to 5,425). 

The GBK’s undermanned staff soon proved quite unequal to its almost lim- 
itless responsibilities, especially as the institution itself had to remain hidden 
from the public gaze, and its establishment of an administrative infrastructure 
of medium-level branches was bitterly opposed by the ministry of the interior. 
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The minister for economic affairs, initially Hjalmar Schacht and then Walther 
Funk, seldom devoted much attention to this part of his duties.® 

The OKW’s fast-growing Wehrwirtschaftsstab [war-economy staff], on the 
other hand, possessed an extensive regional infrastructure. However, although 
it swiftly and with little difficulty drew up a war-contingency production plan 
for the armaments industry’ and placed the relevant firms in a state of readi- 
ness, it soon ran into trouble. For one thing, it found that the GBK could not 
guarantee the co-ordination and preparation of the advance deliveries required 
for arms manufacture. For another, the GBK sought to retain overall control 
and quell competition from the Wehrmacht High Command by declaring 
a vast number of firms to be militarily and economically essential without 
devising any suitable functions for them in the event of war—and many such 
firms were those which the Wehrmacht hoped to shut down or convert in order 
to reinforce the armaments industry as necessary. Finally, the introduction of 
the Four-year Plan confronted the GBK with a new and rapidly expanding 
source of competition. 

During the autumn of 1936, alarming deficiencies in organization and per- 
sonnel were brought to light by a paper exercise in the GBK’s domain.'° Above 
all, inadequate progress in the framing of management plans entailed an 
absence of the data required to ascertain whether the output of firms desig- 
nated strategically and economically essential would suffice to fulfil their 
prospective orders. From the end of 1937 onwards, when Hitler’s aggressive 
foreign policy was steadily intensifying the risk of war, the gap between the 
state of theoretical knowledge and the actual level of organization grew ever 
wider.'! The Wehrmacht not only found it hard to determine its share in future 
wartime production and render it attainable; now that the German economy 
had regained full employment it was simultaneously compelled to wage a fierce 
battle with other consumers for a share of current peacetime output. 

Once the Wehrmacht was released from its financial shackles,’? problems of 
distribution had to be resolved by allocating quotas of the most important 
basic materials. This task was entrusted to another newly established insti- 
tution, the Generalbevollmachtigter fiir die Eisen- und Stahlbewirtschaftung 
[general plenipotentiary for iron and steel management]. Having thus been 
redirected to the establishment of priorities, control of the economy was 
already addressing one of the key problems affecting any war economy, 
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namely, the identity and degree of authority of the person or institution 
charged with determining and enforcing the priority of government contracts. 
The Third Reich had failed to resolve this problem satisfactorily by the 
outbreak of war and continued to do so until the turning-point of 1941-2, nor 
did the Wehrmacht itself succeed in evolving the best possible compromise 
between the following three areas: 


* the acquisition of immediate requirements for the continuation and com- 
pletion of rearmament; 

« the creation of adequate stocks of war material; and 

* the expansion of the armaments industry. 


The growth of expansionary pressure inevitably shifted the focus of effort to 
the fulfilment of immediate needs at the expense of the last two areas. Once 
war had broken out, however, the Wehrmacht could count on making up 
for lost time and obtaining absolute priority in the planning of production 
schedules. 

In so far as there was a failure to tackle problems of organization, this 
assumption proved illusory. Early in 1938, when the ministry for economic 
affairs was reorganized to accommodate the Four-year Plan and Schacht was 
replaced by Funk, the Party politico and reputed weakling, the OKW’s war- 
economy staff saw a chance to inherit the GBK’s mantle, thereby acquiring 
unified control of economic mobilization and, ultimately, a decisive influence 
over the future war economy.’? In so doing, it was able to cite industry’s com- 
plaints about the cumbersome and obstructive fragmentation of the existing 
set-up.'* On this occasion, however, Funk stood firm. He contrived to obtain 
Hitler’s and Géring’s backing and rejected the OKW’s request for overriding 
authority to issue directives. Furthermore, at the instance of the GBK, Gé6ring 
substantially restricted the Wehrmacht’s radius of action by forbidding it to 
assign any more firms to the armaments industry. As a result, the GBK’s 
departmental chiefs were able to make a self-assured showing at a major con- 
ference attended by representatives of the Reich authorities in May 1938.'° 

State Secretary Posse, representing Funk, invoked the Reich Defence Law of 
1935, whereby unified control of economic preparations for war had been 
entrusted to the GBK, and asserted that the latter was, in this capacity, directly 
responsible to the Fuhrer. He deplored the fact that the armaments industry 
had been made a separate OKW responsibility and declared that, if only in 
time of war, the whole of industry should be centrally controlled. 

In demonstration of his department’s efficiency, Under-Secretary Otto 
Sarnow pointed out that he was in charge, not only of the Wehrwirtschaftliche 


3 On these developments see exchange of letters between Funk and Lammers, 31 Mar. and 27 


Apr. 1938, and war-economy staff letter of 27 Apr. 1938, Nbg. Doc. Ec-270, IMT xxxvi. 245 ff. 

‘4 Letter from the chief executive of the Reich Group for Industry to the war-economy staff, 23 
Feb. 1938, cited in R. Wagner, ‘Dokumente’, 481. 

'S Reports by Posse and Sarnow, 11 May 1938, BA-MA RW 19/474. 
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Forschungsstelle [War Economy Research Centre] for the scientific study 
of planned preparatory measures, but also of the Reichsstelle fir wehrwirt- 
schaftliche Planung [Reich Centre for Defence Economy Planning]. Formerly 
a section of the Reich Office of Statistics, the latter had by 1936 achieved 
a comprehensive increase in industrial production throughout Germany, 
covering 180,000 firms and 300 branches of industry. With the aid of the data 
thus acquired, war-economy plans for some 200 materials were now under way 
in collaboration with industry’s own self-administrative bodies. These plans 
embraced, on the one hand, Wehrmacht requirements and the basic needs of 
the civil population, and, on the other, the potential fulfilment of total demand 
in the event of war by means of reserves, manufacture, and imports. Efforts 
were being made to combine these plans into a wartime raw materials plan 
designed to present the top-level government authorities with an overview 
enabling them to assess the Reich’s economic and military strength. 

The GBK also laid claim to the whole range of functions already covered by 
the OKW’s war economy staff, such as preparing for economic warfare and 
informing the government of the economic and military strength of the other 
great powers. Although the war-economy staff enjoyed a lead in this respect 
from the aspect of organization and personnel, it sought to avoid duplication 
of effort by reaching a compromise with the GBK. It proposed that the war 
economy be jointly controlled, but insisted that the Wehrmacht High Com- 
mand take charge of preparations for economic mobilization.’° 

This arrangement had been worked out independently of Géring, who was 
already the de facto economic dictator and aimed to extend that status to the 
war economy as well. He duly requested all concerned to desist from further 
rivalry and adhere to the following division of responsibilities. The GBK was 
to restrict himself in peacetime to drafting the laws and regulations governing 
the war economy. Practical work, except in regard to the armaments industry, 
was the responsibility of the Four-year Plan, which would prescribe appropri- 
ate focuses of effort by appointing general commissioners. As for the Wehr- 
macht, it would in the event of war confine itself to purely military operations 
and submit requests whose fulfilment would devolve upon the GBK.”” 

The amended Reich Defence Law of 4 September 1938 introduced yet 
another form of compromise into the vexed question of divided responsibil- 
ities.!° In wartime, the minister for economic affairs, now called the General- 
bevollmachtigter fiir die Wirtschaft (GBW: general plenipotentiary for the 
economy), would assume control of the economy, the armaments industry 
excepted, but had to guarantee the economic production requirements of the 


© OKW liaison officer with RWM, study on GB’s purview; also Zur Kritik an der Organisation 
des OKW aus der Sicht des GBK [Criticism of the OKW’s organization from the GBK’s stand- 
point] in Burandt, Erinnerungsschrift (as n. 8), 3 ff. 

'7 Ri, Ergebnis der Besprechung bei Generalfeldmarschall Géring am 18.7.1938 in Karinhall 
[Outcome of conference with FM Géring at Karinhall, 18 July 1938], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412. 

'8 Copy of Reich Defence Law, 4 Sept. 1938, BA-MA Wi/VIII. 138. 
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arms manufacturers controlled by the Wehrmacht High Command. In cases 
where the Wehrmacht’s demands could not be reconciled with economic inter- 
ests, the decision would rest with Hitler. Economic preparations for war—once 
again, with the exception of the armaments industry—would be the GBW’s 
responsibility. 

At the same time, Goring became chairman of the Reichsverteidigungsrat 
[Reich Defence Council], which had overall charge of preparations for war, but 
whose wartime functions were left undefined. The task of framing and imple- 
menting decisions was assigned to a committee to be chaired by the chief of 
the Wehrmacht High Command, who employed the Wehrmachtfiihrungsamt 
[Wehrmacht operations staff], not the war-economy staff, for this purpose. 
Fundamentally, these arrangements did no more than confirm the existing 
interdepartmental balance of power and ignored the universally acknowledged 
need for effective, centralized control of economic preparations for war and of 
a future war economy. 

No one tried to make the best of this administrative compromise. Géring 
continued to develop the Four-year Plan into an autonomous organization by 
appointing more and more general commissioners, whom he combined into a 
general council; the GBW strove to cement his influence at medium level; and 
the Wehrmacht High Command doggedly endeavoured to secure overall 
military control. Harassed by overlapping authorities, industry had good 
reason to lament this persistent economic separation of powers. When the new 
head of the Reich Group for Industry, Wilhelm Zangen, stated on 2 November 
1938’ that industrialists could still discern no planning on the part of the 
authorities, one reason for this aptly described situation was excessive secrecy. 
So few people were privy to the process of economic mobilization that many 
potentially important authorities and decision-makers were left entirely unpre- 
pared. Posse recognized the danger that paper preparations might well remain 
nothing but paper. 

The first and, for a long time, the only meeting of the Reich Defence Council 
on 18 November 1938—the next did not take place until June 1939— 
introduced no change for the better. With a lofty disregard for the wording of 
the Reich Defence Law, Géring proclaimed himself, as Delegate for the Four- 
year Plan, solely responsible for integrating the civilian economy into 
Germany’s accelerated preparations for war. He thereby relegated the GBW to 
the sphere of theoretical and administrative functions.”” His announcement 
that he wished in future to bring all matters relating to armaments within the 
Council’s purview, and thus to reconcile conflicting interests, turned out to be 
pure rhetoric. Little was achieved by eliminating the terminological distinction 
between strategically and economically essential firms on the one hand and 


© Staat und Wirtschaft [Government and industry], extract from a speech delivered in Berlin 
on 2 Nov. 1938 by Generaldirektor W. Zangen, strictly confidential, BA R 13 I/692. 

20 Goring’s address to the Reich Defence Council on 18 Nov. 1938, Nbg. Doc. PS-3575, IMT 
XXxii. 4II. 
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arms manufacturers on the other, or by introducing the new umbrella term 
‘war-economy firms’. 

More important were the signs that the National Socialist regime was 
steadily departing from the principle of systematic planning and control in 
regard to both the peacetime and the war economy. Instead, the authorities 
concentrated on short-term decisions affecting individual problems—not 
because they considered this the ‘correct’ strategy, but because they were inca- 
pable of lastingly and satisfactorily resolving the problem of divided respon- 
sibility in the economic sphere. 

The quest for such a solution continued, of course. The war-economy staff 
made another attempt to reach an accommodation with the GBW by propos- 
ing that guidelines be jointly evolved for economic mobilization and control- 
ling the war economy.”’ In practical terms, the Wehrmacht High Command 
was to draw up a production plan for supplying the Wehrmacht while the 
GBW drafted one for the economy. A standing committee would then explore 
ways of accommodating the two, precedence being naturally accorded to the 
Wehrmacht’s production plan. 

Although the GBW was largely in agreement with this proposal, the war- 
economy staff promptly interpreted it as implying that the guidelines should be 
implemented by its own war-economy section, which was to form special com- 
mittees within its subsections by drafting in representatives of the GBW. 
Military primacy was not so easily secured, however. Instead, the guidelines for 
co-operation between the OKW and GBW jointly promulgated on 3 May 1939 
provided for the formation of a central planning committee which never 
actually came into being. 

At a meeting of his inspectors the same day, the head of the war-economy 
staff, Major-General Georg Thomas, none the less expressed himself confident 
of ultimate success. All that mattered, he said, was to expand these pro- 
visions properly and ‘win over the GBW’s people by deft work and closely 
collaborate with them, so that we finally gain complete control of economic 
mobilization’.”” 

However, the GBW’s operations staff thought it preferable to convene a 
meeting on 30 May 1939 of all departments concerned with economic affairs, 
its purpose being to reach agreement on general guidelines for the future war 
economy and on the relevant mobilization measures.”’ At its second meeting 


21 OKW liaison officer with RWM, Vorschlag fiir die Zusammenarbeit zwischen OKW (WStb) 
und GBW in der Vorbereitung der wehrwirtschaftlich wichtigen Industrie auf den Krieg [Proposal 
for co-operation between OKW (WStb) and GBW in preparing strategically important industries 
for war], 23 Feb. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/474. 

22 Minutes of inspectors’ conference on 3 May 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1614; ChefWstb re WStb- 
GBW working party, 19 Apr. 1939; WStb No. 1400/39 geh., Richtlinien fiir die Zusammenarbeit 
zwischen dem OKW (WStb) and dem GBW in der Vorbereitung der Wehrwirtschaftsbetriebe auf 
den Krieg [Guidelines for co-operation between OKW (WStb) and GBW in preparing defence 
contractors for war], 3 May 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.550, T. 2. 

23 Another matter of special concern was the deployment of labour and ‘personnel distribu- 
tion’; see sect. III.11.2(c). 
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four weeks later, the Reich Defence Council restricted discussion to one or two 
particularly urgent matters such as the preparation of the ‘human balance 
sheet’ and the transport problem. Géring wanted any further meetings to 
devote themselves to ‘pressing decisions only’. The GBW’s intended briefing 
of the Reich Defence Council on the state of economic mobilization planning 
did not take place on this occasion. His executive confined itself to briefing its 
own medium-level representatives.”* 

Thereafter, many problems relating to wartime production plans were left 
unresolved, notably how to guarantee procurement of the requisite labour 
force. State Secretary Landfried, Funk’s representative, countered complaints 
about the excessive complexity of the war-economy organization by pointing 
out that not all problems were capable of a purely military solution, and that, 
after all, war was an emergency. The ministry for economic affairs, being averse 
to all forms of economic centralism and dirigisme, requested the war-economy 
departments of the Regierungsprasidenten to take the initiative on the spot, at 
medium level, and to seek independent solutions of their own. The minister for 
economic affairs, said Landfried, would welcome any such greater initiative on 
the part of subordinate agencies and endorse every sensible directive issued 
thereby. 

Given the course of events hitherto, the success of economic mobilization 
plans and their translation into effective control of the war economy were pri- 
marily dependent on co-operation between the OKW and the GBW. Their 
rivalry was mitigated by partial agreement on essentials. It was, for instance, 
accepted by the head of the war-economy staff, the president of the Reichs- 
bank, Hjalmar Schacht, and other competent authorities that economic over- 
heating through rearmament was detrimental, not only to the economy itself 
but to full preparedness for war. In their estimation, it was now essential to 
impose a temporary curb on excessive government demand and recuperate the 
economy by boosting exports and building up reserves.” 

The German economy’s adaptation to war, in other words, to the steady 
growth in military demand, and its gradual permeation by war-economy direc- 
tives and restrictions etc. had in fact progressed to the point where it could be 
described as partially mobilized. There was, however, no ultimate agreement 
on the inferences to be drawn. Thomas wanted to reduce government expen- 
diture on civilian projects, notably architectural show-pieces, tighten up the 
economic system, and reorganize it along military lines. Against this, the 
civilian economic authorities pressed for expenditure on the armed forces to 


4 Ministerial conference on 30 May 1939, Nbg. Doc. PS-3562, IMT xxxii. 390; report on 2nd 
meeting of the Reich Defence Council on 23 June 1939, Nbg. Doc. PS-3787, IMT xxxiii. 144 ff.; 
Economic Group of the Iron and Steel Industry, memo on 20 July 1939 meeting re war-economy 
questions chaired by St. Sec. Friedrich Landfried, BA R 13 1/656. 

°° Submission by Schacht to Hitler, 7 Jan. 1939, Nbg. Doc. EC-369, IMT xxxvi. 365 ff.; memo 
on industrial and agricultural policy by Darré (Reich minister of food and agriculture), 21 Jan. 
1939, BA NS 10/37; memos of Reich commissioner for price-fixing, 24 Dec. 1938 and 9-10 Feb. 
1939, BA R 2/31091, and numerous lectures by Thomas in spring 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.115. 
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be curbed and the dirigisme of the peacetime economy to be dismantled. They 
urged that the peacetime and war economies be strictly segregated, and con- 
sidered the best prerequisite of potential conversion to total war to be a 
thriving peacetime economy coupled with the relevant theoretical preparations 
for war.”° 

These differing views were not, therefore, based on conflicting ideas of 
war. General Thomas’s advocacy of the terminological distinction between 
armament-in-breadth and armament-in-depth was of little practical value, for 
he had absolutely no desire to curb the recruitment and equipping of addi- 
tional Wehrmacht formations and units (armament-in-breadth). His sole 
concern was to cut back such government projects as he deemed inessential so 
as to release more resources for use in economic preparations for war. He 
loosely defined armament-in-depth as follows: 


¢ furnishing the Wehrmacht and the home front with supplies for the three 
months immediately following the outbreak of war; 

* constructing plants for the production of raw materials in order to keep 
the armaments industry adequately supplied at the end of the said three 
months; 

* securing the requisite imports by building up a gold and foreign-exchange 
reserve, and improving the transport system and agriculture.” 


Although not all these areas had been addressed with equal vigour by 1939, 
their status as broad objectives was fundamentally undisputed. The choice of 
specific focal points within this programme did not, however, affect expecta- 
tions of how long a future war would last. At a meeting with his inspectors 
on 28 March 1939, Thomas observed that, in view of Germany’s geopolitical 
situation, the aim must naturally be to wage a short war and bring it to a swift 
conclusion. This aim being doubtful of achievement, however, it would be dan- 
gerous to base a war plan on that alone. The winner in the next war would be 
the one with ‘the greater staying power’.”* This was precisely the view espoused 
by Hitler two months later. 

Regardless of all the disputes over terminologies and priorities, mobilization 
planning was geared to a long war and the total conversion of the economy in 
wartime. And here lay the real crux of the problem. Was the Third Reich ready 
and able, in order to preserve its lead in armaments and deal with the military 
tasks that lay ahead, to step up rearmament still further by adapting the 
economy still more closely to Wehrmacht requirements at the expense of 
civilian projects and needs? Although Germany’s political masters were forever 


°° Their differing positions are illustrated by two contemporaneous publications: Leonhardt, 
‘Abstufung’, and Grtinig, ‘Probleme’. Ferdinand Grtinig headed the Reich Chamber of the 
Economy’s central economic observation section, and his article attracted great attention at the 
Reich chancellery, Rk. 26530 B, memo of 13 Jan. 1939, BA R 43 II/301. 

27 Minutes of the inspectors’ conference on 28 Mar. 1939, 4, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1614. 

8 Tbid. 
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making new demands, they seemed reluctant to impose any perceptible restric- 
tions in other areas. This inevitably aggravated the mutual obstruction of 
civilian and military allocations”’—not a favourable basis for swift and total 
economic reorientation in the event of war. 

The war-economy staff and the GBW did, for all that, acknowledge the need 
to pull together and at least complete their joint preparations for that contin- 
gency. Their mutual dependence was manifest, yet both parties made ceaseless 
attempts to evade it. The GBW, for example, required Wehrmacht approval to 
resolve one of the most pressing problems, the restructuring of manpower 
potential and the implementation of the ‘Uk’ (Unabkémmlichkeit: reserved 
occupation) procedure.*? The war-economy staff, for its part, had been 
instructed, after completing its mobilization plans for the armaments industry, 
to solve the subcontracting problem by 1 April 1939.*’ Like the provision of 
labour, raw materials, transport, credits, etc. for the armaments firms them- 
selves, this could not be done without the GBW’s concurrence. Despite a 
few initiatives to that end, the joint framing of suitable production schedules 
proved impossible in practice. 

Both parties suffered from almost insoluble problems of organization within 
their own spheres of responsibility. Thomas strove in vain to co-ordinate the 
services’ current armaments contracts, and even the co-ordination of the 
armaments industry’s mobilization plans was disrupted by serious blunders 
and conflicts of interest.*? The services being severally responsible for readying 
the firms in their charge, they quite often clashed, and their pettily bureaucratic 
and mechanical procedures promoted a dilatory attitude in the firms 
themselves. 

The final and crucial stage of mobilization planning, namely, the establish- 
ment of a mobilization schedule for each individual firm, devolved upon its 
senior executive, who did not always comply with the intentions of his military 
customer. By May 1939, at all events, only about 60 per cent of the armaments 
industry’s mobilization schedules could be regarded as finalized. The GBW, 
too, failed to bring about the effective co-ordination of centrally formulated 
mobilization plans for individual sectors of the economy and transmit them to 


2° OKW/WStb No. 1590/39 g.k. on current economic situation, I July 1939, BA-MA RW 4/v. 
308. See also Germany and the Second World War, i. 365 ff. 

*° For a detailed account see sect. III.m1.2(d) at nn. 36 ff. 

31 For a formulation of the problem see Rii V, Die historische Entwicklung der Mob-Planung 
der gewerblichen Wirtschaft unter besonderer Berticksichtigung des Unterliefererproblems [His- 
torical development of the planned mobilization of trade and industry with special regard to the 
subcontracting problem], 19 Jan. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1576, appendix to WIn VI No. 10626/39 
geh., Grundsatzliche Erfahrungen der WIn VI [Basic experiences of Armaments Inspectorate VI], 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.550, pt. 2, and Maj. Neef’s paper on basic procedures for setting up mobilization 
production plans, 9 Aug. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.622. 

2 On Thomas’s fruitless endeavours see Germany and the Second World War, i. 507-8; on the 
GBW’s criticism of bureaucratically rigid mobilization schedules see Burandt, ‘Erinnerungsschrift 
(as n. 8), 4-5. On what follows see minutes of inspectors’ conference on 3 May 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 
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the middle and lower echelons, even though special district committees 


inclusive of Wehrmacht representatives had been set up for this purpose. 

Administrative clashes and conflicts of this kind are far from exceptional, 
generally speaking, and similar phenomena could be observed in other indus- 
trial societies undergoing preparation for, or conversion to, a war economy. 
Although the level of organization attained in Germany could not but seem 
appreciably higher than that of the Western democracies,** it ceased to display 
any positive dynamism and spent itself in sterile immobility. G6ring called for 
a process of ‘firm, clear-cut organization’ during the vital first few weeks of war 
that would gain and retain a lead over the enemy powers,” but this was an 
illusion. Just as illusory was Funk’s final report to Hitler in his capacity as 
GBW, in which he claimed on 25 August 1939 that the German economy 
was ready to meet all the demands made on it without incurring serious 
convulsions. 

On the same occasion Funk also mentioned the generally accepted plan for 
a war economy: that all inessential consumption and all public works of no 
military importance be ruthlessly pruned in the interests of arming Germany 
for a long war.*° Total economic mobilization for a long war precisely accorded 
with the political leadership’s existing targets. 

On 18 July 1938, when issuing instructions for further preparatory work 
on economic mobilization, G6éring had stated that the task of the Four-year 
Plan was to ‘prepare the German economy for total war within four years’. 
Apart from the economic measures already laid down, this would entail ‘the 
nation’s mental adjustment to total war’—an assertion matched by the tenor 
of the Reich Defence Law of 4 September 1938. By calling for a threefold 
increase in armaments at the Reich Defence Council’s meeting on 18 
November 1938, G6ring was, in effect, demanding total economic reorganiza- 
tion for war.*’ 

Addressing the Wehrmacht’s latest batch of officers on 18 January 1939, 
Hitler declared himself steadfastly determined that the Wehrmacht should 
become ‘the strongest armed forces in the world’. The entire state was, he said, 
equipped ‘to rear a nation in arms’ and provide that nation with the arms it 
needed. In Berlin on 10 February 1939 he told an audience of senior officers 
that ‘the military instrument’ must be continuously strengthened. It was 
the politician’s task to ensure that ‘the whole of public life be directed toward 
this single end, and that all else be subordinated to it—subordinated at once, 


3 Letter from the economic group of the iron and steel industry to the GBW re the guidelines 
of 3 May 1939, 29 June 1939, BA R 13 I/644. 

34 On Germany’s contemporary knowledge of industrial mobilization measures in France, 
Britain, and the USA see Narath, ‘Mobilisierung’. 

> Report on the 2nd session of the Reich Defence Council on 23 June 1939, Nbg. Doc. PS- 
3787, IMT xxxiii. 151. 

© Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 230. 

37 See nn. 17, 18, 20. 
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what is more.’ He further invoked the personal example which every officer 
must set, for that was what would enable the nation to survive ‘even in a long 
war’.® 

On 23 May 1939, when Hitler apprised the commanders-in-chief and their 
chiefs of staff of his decision to attack Poland, he mooted the possibility that an 
all-out war with the Western powers would result. He was quite unequivocal on 
the subject of its duration: ‘All military and political authorities must strive for 
a short war. The political authorities, however, must be prepared for a war 
lasting ten or fifteen years.’ History demonstrated that people had always 
believed in short wars, an idea rife in many heads today. Unless its sources of 
strength were materially weakened, however, any country could sustain a long 
war. 

It was to be hoped that a surprise attack would deprive the enemy of his vital 
resources and clinch matters quickly. ‘It would be criminal, however, if the 
political authorities were to rely on surprise. . . . Preparations must be made 
for a long war in addition to the surprise attack’, whose aim must be to capture 
positions adequate for the waging of a war of appreciable duration. There 
would then be no further need to channel industrial production into the 
‘Danaidean tub of the army’s battles’, and it could be employed for the benefit 
of the Luftwaffe and the navy. Germany would thus be in a position to 
maintain its existing lead in armaments come what might.” 

So Hitler clearly defined the ‘blitzkrieg’ as a worthwhile military strategy 
designed to obtain the resources essential to a war of appreciable duration. 
Economic strategy, by contrast, was to be a long-term concept geared to total 
war. Temporary shifts in the focus of main effort must be feasible, but only 
within an all-out and steadily increasing arms drive made possible by the appli- 
cation of all resources to war and by total economic reorientation. 

In a speech to his senior commanders shortly before embarking on war, 
Hitler expressed confidence that Germany was now sufficiently well armed to 
force a decision on the Continent and, if need be, successfully to withstand a 
war of appreciable duration.*® At the same time, he argued that he was com- 
pelled to act for economic reasons. ‘We have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. In consequence of our limitations, our economic circumstances are such 
that we can only hold out for a few more years. Géring can confirm that.’ 

No such confirmation was needed, for General Thomas had recently 
informed the military chiefs, yet again, that economic prospects for a future 
war had worsened in the foregoing year. Germany’s slender stocks of strategic 
raw materials were sufficient for a few months only. The Four-year Plan’s 
objectives would not be attained for several years, so the country was still in a 


38 Hitler’s speeches of 18 Jan. and 10 Feb. 1939, BA NS 11/28. 

© Hitler’s conference with his military chiefs on 23 May 1939, Nbg. Doc. L-079, IMT xxxvii. 
546-56; see also Germany and the Second World War, i. 536. 

4° Hitler’s speech to his C.-in-C.s on 22 Aug. 1939, Nbg. Doc. PS-798, IMT xxvi, 338-44 and 
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state of economic weakness.*’ Although Thomas believed that his memoran- 
dums would furnish the Wehrmacht commanders with arguments against 
Hitler’s insistence on war, it must be added that he also indicated a way out: in 
concert with memorandums from industrial sources,” he called for the ‘total 
domination’ of Poland and the countries of south-east Europe as a means of 
meeting Germany’s immediate need for imports. 

Hitler, who was adept at using the information available to him for his 
own ends, banked on convincing the Wehrmacht commanders by citing the 
argument of economic pressure. Even if one or two forecasts and assessments 
seemed temporarily unfavourable, initial successes might quickly alter them. 
War, of course, was hazardous by definition. 

Its hazardous nature was also stressed by the army authorities, who 
were averse to unconditional acceptance of Hitler’s evasions and deliberate 
optimism. They maintained that the army was far from adequately equipped 
for another world war, and that no substantial improvement could be expected 
in the foreseeable future.” 

Hitler occasionally reacted to this lack of faith and confidence with uncon- 
trolled emotional outbursts which were undoubtedly more than mere debating 
tactics. On 27 August 1939 he told the Swedish mediator Birger Dahlerus that, 
if war broke out, he would build ‘U-boote, U-boote, U-boote!’ He further 
announced, at the top of his voice: ‘I shall build aircraft, build aircraft, aircraft, 
aircraft, and I shall annihilate my enemies!’ He went on: ‘Tf privations lie ahead 
of the German people, I shall be the first to starve and set my people a good 
example. It will spur them to superhuman efforts .. . If there should be no 
butter, I shall be the first to stop eating butter.’* 

Hitler was no more interested in details of the administrative and economic 
prerequisites of national mobilization than he was in accurately determining its 
probable effects on the stability and structure of his system of government. He 
found it more agreeable to rely on his experts’ assessments of the situation, 
most of which, though sometimes contradictory, were not—if only in the short 
term—particularly alarming, and to refrain from clarifying and comparing 
their forecasts with any great care. This exempted him from binding commit- 
ments and preserved his freedom of action. He also evaded the obvious re- 
alization that, despite all the measures undertaken by the National Socialist 
regime, Germany would prove unequal to what everyone was expecting by 


“1 Memo on the state of Germany’s war economy, 9 Aug. 1939 (report for Chef OKW and 
ObdH), BA-MA RW 10/171. 

* Germany and the Second World War, i. 350 ff. 

® Statutory declaration by Maj.-Gen. (ret.) Dr-Ing. Wernes Kennes, MGFA. Kennes, who was 
on the BdE’s staff, speaks of amemorandum which Fromm submitted to Hitler via the ObdH, and 
which opposed war on practical grounds. Engel, Heeresadjutant, 59 (25 Aug. 1939), provides more 
information on the subject. With an eye to the forthcoming western offensive, the army chiefs reit- 
erated their misgivings about the state of armaments four weeks later: see Germany and the Second 
World War, ii. 236. 

Dahlerus, Last Attempt, 62-3. On his attempt to mediate see Germany and the Second World 
War, ii. 78. 
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1939, namely, a repetition of the total war of 1914-18. Whether fanatical 
appeals, propaganda, and steadfast Fiihrertum [spirit of leadership] could ad- 
equately compensate for insufficient resources and inefficient administrative 
structures was surely more than doubtful. 

Notwithstanding his subordinates’ reports, of which some were carefully 
embellished, it cannot have escaped Hitler that the planning and administra- 
tive preconditions for total economic mobilization left much to be desired. 
However, he still had complete faith in Géring and his ability to overcome 
bureaucratic and departmental opposition. Goring, his trusty ‘slave-driver’, 
would ensure that the war economy got going to the requisite extent. If 
conflicts arose, he himself could—as usual—rule on individual cases. It was, 
after all, impossible to predict with absolute certainty what course the war 
would actually take and whether it would prove to be a long war of attrition 
rendering total mobilization indispensable. Although Hitler constantly stressed 
in speeches to his generals that any political leadership must naturally be 
prepared for a long war, he saw no need for urgent action on his own part. Like 
most of his underlings, the military chiefs included, he had fundamentally 
failed to grasp that economic strategy was a long-term undertaking to be sys- 
tematically and purposefully pursued, the more so when one was dealing with 
a potentially superior enemy whose main reliance would be on economic stran- 
gulation by blockade. 

There could certainly be no question of Hitler’s determination to wage 
all-out war by all available means, nor of his readiness to exploit every oppor- 
tunity to delay the outbreak of such a war and thereby improve Germany’s 
prospects, even if it meant forging a temporary alliance with his deadliest 
foe. 

It is understandable, therefore, that, on the morrow of his optimistic address 
to the commanders-in-chief he presented Reichstag deputies and Party digni- 
taries with a rather gloomy forecast designed to prepare them psychologically 
for hard times ahead. He told them that the coming war would be extremely 
onerous and might even be hopeless, but he also drew attention to his pact 
with Stalin, which seemed to offer an ingenious way out, both strategically and 
economically.” 

The unexpected trade agreements with Moscow opened up entirely new 
perspectives, with the result that his experts’ forecasts assumed a more 
favourable complexion. Funk euphorically reported that the war economy’s 
requirements were now guaranteed for approximately two years.*° 


® Halder, War Diaries, 28 Aug. 1939; Groscurth, Tagebiicher, 190. 

*° Letter from Funk to Hitler, 25 Aug. 1939, cited in Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 230. The 
GBW’s staff had previously, in consultation with K6rner and Thomas, drafted an admonitory 
memo on the economic situation in the event of a war on two fronts. Even on that strategically 
unfavourable assumption, they had nevertheless ventured to predict that supplies would be guar- 
anteed for two years. However, Funk had declined to transmit this memo to Hitler because he did 
not wish to ‘tie himself down’; see Burandt, Erinnerungsschrift (as n. 8). His letter to Hitler after 
the Moscow agreement was all the more euphoric. 
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This forecast sufficed Hitler for the time being, because he hoped by then to 
have gained supremacy in Europe. Moreover, the Four-year Plan would—if 
existing targets were met—have attained its objective and provided him with 
the raw materials needed for further campaigns, while the simultaneous com- 
pletion of the services’ armaments programmes would facilitate the fullest 
possible deployment of military strength. 


II. Improvisation in Lieu of Planning: 
The “Transitional Economy’ 


1. THE ABORTIVE MOBILIZATION OF SEPTEMBER 1939 


THE opening of hostilities against Poland was originally scheduled for 25 
August 1939. Two days prior to that date Hitler decreed that in view of the 
unresolved political situation, and despite the Wehrmacht’s incipient mobiliza- 
tion, no economic change-over should be initiated for the time being.! The 
economy as a whole must be spared as far as possible, and the only measures 
to be taken were those deemed absolutely essential to boosting the output of 
individual arms manufacturers and maintaining that of the most important 
defence contractors at its existing level. However, preliminary measures of a 
regulatory and supervisory nature were to be undertaken in such a way as not 
to inhibit total economic reorientation at a later stage.” 

The relevant state secretaries and Major-General Thomas, representing the 
armed forces, met daily to discuss existing studies and initial steps. No decision 
had yet been taken about the most important aid to converting the economy, 
the Kriegswirtschaftsgesetz [War Economy Law], which was already drafted. 
Although G6ring and Hitler had in principle approved Funk’s proposal, Hitler 
had expressly directed that the draft should not be promulgated ‘until the 
Wehrmacht is actually in combat’.’ All that could be published was a decree 
relating to the establishment of the civilian war-economy organization and the 
introduction of compulsory rationing of essential consumer goods. 

This gradual introduction of war-economy regulations soon proved to be 
extremely difficult, however, because of resistance engendered by uncertainty 
about present circumstances and future developments. Individual measures 
could not be sustained for long—not, at least, unless soon succeeded by 
general mobilization. The main opposition came from the ministry of propa- 
ganda, which wanted instructions on the introduction of ration cards to be 
published ‘in dribs and drabs’ so as not to alarm or bewilder the Volksgenossen 
by issuing all the regulations at once. 

The ministry of the interior, which also advocated a cautious approach, 


' Halder, War Diaries, 23 Aug. 1939. On the subsequent course of economic mobilization see 
also the account in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 153 ff., and, from the GBW’s standpoint, 
Burandt, Erinnerungsschrift (as sect. III n. 8 and sect. 1.1 at nn. 45 ff.), and the assessments in 
Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 103 ff.; Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 233 ff.; and Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, 
i. 103 ff. 

? OKW/WBtb/WRi (Ia) No. 2058/39 g.K., re the effects of the X-fall (Wehrmacht) on the 
civilian sector, 25 Aug. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1614 (extract in Hitlers Weisungen, 24-5 [not in 
trans.]). 

> WStb Ib, memo dated 26 Aug. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/171. 
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argued that the maintenance of public morale was the prime requirement for 
total war, whereas official measures were of secondary importance. It should 
further be borne in mind that, after years of intensive preparations for war, 
popular discontent would promptly and inevitably breed a suspicion that the 
authorities had failed in their duty. Although the internal situation was stable, 
it had to be accepted that the police forces were insufficient to quell major dis- 
turbances. If, for example, the Fachgruppe Bestattungswesen [specialist team 
for burials] were to send out circulars recommending that a mobilization plan 
for burials be drawn up and advocating the preparation of mass graves, the 
effect on morale would be catastrophic.* 

Though doubtless overstated, arguments of this kind put pressure on the 
GBW’s staff, who were responsible for drafting commercial mobilization plans, 
to modify measures already taken and to tread more carefully in the future. 
Funk was not a man to stand up to criticism of his department. Funda- 
mentally, however, everything was still proceeding according to plan. When 
hostilities commenced on 1 September 1939 GGring decreed that general 
mobilization be implemented without any public announcement.’ On 3 
September 1939, when the war had spread, Hitler decreed in his War Directive 
No. 2 that the entire economy be reorientated for strategic purposes and 
activated the Wehrmacht’s production plan for arms manufacture. The 
Kriegswirtschaftsverordnung [War Economy Ordinance] was published next 
day. This made the hoarding of raw materials and consumer goods a penal 
offence and gave notice of drastic measures to finance the war by means of tax 
increases and a universal wage and price freeze—measures that accorded with 
the principle of the kriegsverpflichtete Volkswirtschaft [‘war-committed’ national 
economy].° 

The main directives for total economic mobilization were thus in place, and 
German industry could now be reorientated in such a way as to give arms 
manufacturers priority and maximize their output. Public pronouncements at 
the highest level were fully calculated to encourage this process. In his first 
wartime speech on I September 1939 Hitler proclaimed his determination to 
win the war at all costs, however long it might last. One of his principal 
concerns in all the speeches he delivered during the first few weeks of the war 
was to counter the Western powers’ threats of a long blockade, which were 
intensifying fears already rife among the German population, by expressing 
his conviction that Germany could wage war for many years. He repeated this 
show of defiance, which was intended for domestic as well as foreign con- 
sumption, in conversation with Dahlerus on 26 September 1939: “The world 
would open its eyes when it saw what Germany was producing in the way of 
aircraft, arms, ammunition, submarines, and motor torpedo-boats.”” 


* Memos dated 28 and 30 Aug. 1939, ibid. > Memo dated 2 Sept. 1939, ibid. 

° Hitler’s War Directives, 7-8, and War Economy Ordinance of 4 Sept. 1939, RGBI. (1939), i. 
1609-13. 

” Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1370. 
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Goring had taken up the same theme when addressing the workers of the 
Rheinmetall-Borsig Werke in Berlin on 9 September 1939. On the one hand, he 
extolled Germany’s economic and military superiority in every field; on the 
other, he announced that the arms drive was only just beginning. ‘We shall 
convert every firm that is not absolutely essential. All such firms will be enlisted 
in the service of the Reich’s defence.’ Far from weakening Germany, a war 
lasting for years would render it ever stronger and more robust, thanks to the 
Four-year Plan projects currently under way.® 

Despite the decrees and their propaganda accompaniment, the reorientation 
of the German economy did not proceed as fully as planned or expected at the 
highest level. The main reason was the inability of the National Socialist regime 
swiftly and systematically to overcome the friction and resistance that occur in 
all modern industrial societies when subjected to such a radical change-over. 
Indecision, administrative blunders, and an essentially erratic economic policy 
were all to blame. There was an absence, not only of clear-cut guidelines 
and spheres of authority, but also, and more particularly, of effective decision- 
making bodies capable of reconciling disparate interests and ideas. Instead of 
resolving the old problem of divided responsibility by concentrating the power 
to make decisions and centrally co-ordinating all economic measures, Hitler 
and Goring experimented with new compromises. 

The Fuhrer decree of 30 August 1939 had invested the Ministerrat ftir die 
Reichsverteidigung [Ministerial Council for the Defence of the Reich] with 
supreme authority to co-ordinate matters relating to the war economy. The 
chairmanship went to Goring, who retained his powers as Delegate for the 
Four-year Plan.? He could thus have become the economic dictator whose 
appointment had so often been urged by experts in the past. However, Géring 
convened the Ministerial Council on only a few sporadic occasions in the next 
few weeks and confined himself to matters of detail. Not only was he devoid of 
the personal interest and ability required to institute a well-planned economic 
policy, but he lacked an efficient administrative infrastructure. 

This the GBW and Wehrmacht High Command did possess, but both were 
deprived by the Ftthrer decree of the chance to assume control of the war 
economy, whether by means of a condominium of the kind that had taken 
shape since April 1939, or through outright military or civilian dominance. 
Goring confirmed the Chief of the Wehrmacht High Command in his sole 
responsibility for directing the armaments industry and granted him a certain 
measure of authority over the GBW in this respect,'° but this prerogative was 
worth nothing unless accompanied by a reduction in the GBW’s sphere of 
activity. 


8 Goring’s speech on 9 Sept. 1939, Deutsches Nachrichtenbiiro No. 1303-8, BA, R 43 II/606. 

° RGB. (1939); i. 1539-403 on what follows see minutes, Nbg. Doc. PS-2852, IMT xxxi. 224 ff. 

10 Directive of the chairman of the Ministerial Council for the Defence of the Reich relating to 
the powers of the chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, 4 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2724. 
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Transferring the Reich Defence Council’s secretariat functions from the 
OKW to the Reich chancellery further deprived the Wehrmacht of access to 
the lower echelons and, thus, of an opportunity to enforce military interests 
on civilian authorities. This put paid to any military ‘take-over’, either in the 
administration or in the economy. 

But no decision was made as to military or civilian primacy within the war 
economy. Even Thomas’s would-be take-over of the post of commissioner 
for the Four-year Plan, or at least of the economic sectors that were militarily 
important and already overseen by army officers (the transport system by 
Colonel Adolf von Schell, communications by Major-General Erich Fell- 
giebel), and of the Todt Organization was turned down by Goring after the 
GBW had likewise staked his claim.'’ These areas retained their independence 
under the aegis of the Four-year Plan authorities, or, in the case of Fritz Todt, 
directly under Hitler. 

Administrative preconditions for the efficient and systematic co-ordination 
of the civilian and military sectors were also lacking. Principal responsibility for 
decision-making in the civilian sphere still rested with Funk, in his capacity as 
GBW, who did his utmost to evade it. He even delayed signing the pre-drafted 
ordinances, being justifiably apprehensive of his lord and master’s reactions. 
Hitler did, in fact, condemn the numerous regulations and restrictions as 
‘bureaucratic degeneracy’ and objected that it was better to appeal to the 
public’s sense of honour and self-sacrifice than to issue compulsory ukases. 
This made Funk even warier and more averse to taking further action,’ 
although close examination of his edicts reveals that they were, at least from the 
administrative standpoint, far from impressive. 

The GBW’s plans for controlling and allocating wartime production had 
undergone several revisions on the eve of war and were still at a largely rudi- 
mentary stage. Planning powers were a bone of contention between the experts 
of the ministry of economic effairs and those of the GBW’s executive. They 
were also batted to and fro by the mobilization commissioners of the 
Wirtschaftsgruppen [industrial groups] and the overstretched district author- 
ities. Funk’s decree of 27 August 1939 concerning the development of the 
economic administration had clarified matters to some extent, but without 
producing any effective solution. It transferred control of all the GBW’s 
economic measures to regional level and assigned it to the Oberprasidenten, 
who were to employ bodies newly created for the purpose: district economic 
agencies, regional food offices, and forestry and timber authorities. It was 
inevitable that new bureaucratic machinery of this type would bring teething 
troubles and directional problems in its train. 

The situation was little better as regards the drafting and implementation 


"| Meeting with St. Sec. Posse, 28 Aug. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/171. 
” Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 231-2. 
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of production and conversion plans for trade and industry, which Funk 
finally entrusted to the industrial groups, i.e. to industry itself.'* It did prove 
possible in some sectors, thanks to the initiative of the firms concerned, to 
draw up production plans, issue companies with the requisite instructions for 
expanding, curbing, or ceasing production, and thus to complete the change- 
over to a war economy by 10 September 1939.'* In most branches of industry, 
however, joint agreement on smooth self-regulatory measures was thwarted 
by commercial competition. Firms affected by orders to cease or reduce 
production naturally resisted them with all their might—and prevailed. They 
did so for two reasons: lack of chains of command within their own trade 
associations, and an inability to discern the overall economic planning that 
would have presented every entrepreneur with a clear idea of his role. The 
influence of the GBW’s executive steadily waned, both outside and inside the 
ministry for economic affairs, where senior civil servants dedicated to ‘peace- 
time working’ held sway. Funk himself unscrupulously left his executive in the 
lurch. 

The military were far from uninvolved, however. Although there is undoubt- 
edly some truth in General Thomas’s persistent complaint that economic 
mobilization had been seriously hampered by the GBW’s ‘failure’, it casts too 
much of a veil over the Wehrmacht’s share of responsibility. Confusion in the 
sphere of armaments planning attained a new pitch when the war began. For 
one thing, current peacetime production was still far behind schedule because 
firms were already suffering from insufficient supplies of labour, raw materials, 
and capital goods; for another, the three services were incapable, within the 
context of mobilization, of swiftly deciding which peacetime orders could be 
cancelled to build up stocks for the increase in orders resulting from the 
wartime programme.’ Far from helping, the half-hearted imposition of pri- 
orities merely bred fresh disputes and more mutual obstruction. 

The armaments firms under Wehrmacht control did not know what they 
had to produce first or how to obtain the labour, raw materials, capital goods, 
and subcontractors required to expand output. Quite a few firms suddenly 
found themselves with insufficient orders and had to look around for civilian 
customers. Additional problems were posed by the uncoordinated drafting 
of skilled labour, by Wehrmacht requisitions, and by the sometimes chaotic 
and often pointless evacuation of areas on the Reich’s eastern and western 


3 Reich minister for economic affairs, S 2/11552/39, Richtlinien fiir die Zusammenarbeit 
zwischen staatlicher Wirtschaftsverwaltung und der Organisation der gewerblichen Wirtschaft auf 
dem Gebiete der Kriegswirtschaft [Guidelines for co-operation in the war-economy sector 
between government economic administration and the organization of trade and industry], 15 
Sept. 1939, BA R 13 1/646. 

14 Bor precision engineering and optics see the report of the relevant industrial group’s chief 
executive and mobilization commissioner, Karl Albrecht, 31 Oct. 1939, Anatomie des Krieges, No. 
100. 

15 A request to do so had already been made on 29 Aug. 1939: OKW/WStb/Rii (Ia) No. 4987/39 
g. to the services re immediate production schedule, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.844. 
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frontiers, which was justified neither by any genuine threat of invasion nor by 
Hitler’s planned offensives, and caused unnecessary losses of production.’® 

Thomas’s repeated allusions to divided responsibility for mobilization and 
consequent delays are equally unconvincing, the more so since partial or 
gradual mobilization of the economy had several times been envisaged and 
implemented at the time of Hitler’s various foreign-policy ventures from 1938 
onwards.” The only result was additional disruption and frictional losses 
serious enough for the quartermaster-general’s chief of staff to voice fierce 
complaints about the economic authorities. In his estimation the latter would 
invariably ‘do a rotten job, turn in glowing reports, keep their heads down, 
and—in plain language—tell lies’. It would probably, he said, take six months 
to get the economy going again.'® 

General Thomas’s contention that the idea of total war was still alien to most 
authorities, and that government propaganda, instead of combating this 
attitude, had obstructed methodical economic mobilization by fostering hopes 
of a short war,’’ is not a sufficient explanation. It could not be seriously main- 
tained that the ‘machinery for economic mobilization’ was well prepared but 
had not, unfortunately, been ‘set in motion’. All such attributions of blame 
were really just an attempt to distract attention from the Wehrmacht’s own 
shortcomings. 


2. THE CLAIM TO MILITARY PRIMACY 


One of the main impediments to joint control and planning of the war 
economy was the persistent claim to military primacy advanced by repre- 
sentatives of the armed forces. That the needs of the Wehrmacht had to take 
priority in wartime went without saying, but—as in Germany, so in the 
Western democracies—the militarization of the administrative system and 
industry was strongly opposed by those who objected to tutelage by officers, 
most of whom sought to issue orders devoid of adequate expert knowledge and 
with no understanding of civilian needs and practices. The same, ultimately 
unresolved, dispute had raged during the First World War. The military had 
grown accustomed to blaming civilian institutions for the collapse of the home 
front and the inadequacy of Germany’s economic war effort. Shortcomings 
there had been, undoubtedly, but military interference often exacerbated 
management problems, and the attempt to militarize industrial concerns had 
proved a total failure.”° 


‘© Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 151-2. Six weeks after entrusting Thomas with 
responsibility for these evacuations on 6 Sept. 1939, Goring fiercely criticized their implementa- 
tion. On Hitler’s express orders, only the most essential evacuations were to be carried out, and 
then only in the defence zone: WiRu II, report on the meeting of the Ministerial Council for the 
Defence of the Reich on 23 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/172. 

'7 Germany and the Second World War, ii. 89-90. 

18 E. Wagner, Generalguartiermeister, 27 and 29 Aug. 1939. 

Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 157, 168. 
On this subject see e.g. Mai, Kriegswirtschaft. 
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While debating the structure and functions of a future war-economy orga- 
nization at the Prussian war ministry in 1917, military and civilian experts 
evolved a species of compromise. They agreed that industry must be formed 
into syndicates and should largely organize itself under an ‘economic 
dictator’.”! 

After the war, however, the ordnance offices swiftly attained dominance 
over the small number of armament firms supervised and subsidized by 
them. Officers reaccustomed themselves to controlling every little detail and 
imposing their own technical ideas, just as they had in the army factories of old, 
and little heed was paid to the requirements of rationalized mass production. 
Preference was given to medium-sized concerns whose total reliance on 
defence contracts rendered them duly compliant. In addition, a sizeable 
number of state-owned munitions factories were built and grouped together 
under a holding company entitled Montanindustrie GmbH. It was not until 
1942-3 that representatives of private industry were appointed to the board of 
this state concern, which at one time comprised 120 factories with a capital 
value of RM4,000m. 

This also explains the services’ ‘unbridled mania for building’, which 
endured until well into the Second World War and was substantially to blame 
for the confused state of armaments planning and the underemployment of 
available industrial capacity. It derived, not only from hidebound departmen- 
tal attitudes, but from the belief that Wehrmacht-owned firms would operate 
more cheaply and effectively.”* This belief overrode the lesson taught by the 
First World War: that rationalized mass production was better facilitated by the 
expansion and conversion of existing large-scale concerns and the introduction 
of shift work. 

The rest of industry was as disinclined to conform to military mobilization 
plans as it was deeply suspicious of military demands. Surviving memories of 
the officer corps’ state-socialist ideas during the First World War were made 
more vivid by the current debate about the nature of a future total war, and 
their general effect was to foster a reluctance to be pocketed by the military 
under the auspices of rearmament and the much-trumpeted ‘defence 
economy’.”? Fears of industrial militarization were fanned not only by 
the activities of the military but by similarly directed efforts on the part of 
radical elements within the NSDAP. Demands for the nationalization of 
the armaments industry, partly inspired by analogous discussions in France, 
were hardly conducive to the formation of a united front by the Wehrmacht 


21 Minutes of the meetings of the committee for the new peacetime organization on 14 June and 
5 Sept. 1917, partly reproduced in Anatomie des Krieges, No. 1. 

2 Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 87. On Montan GmbH see also E. Leeb, Riistung, 
16-17. 

23 Tn retrospect, Thomas accuses industrialists of a ‘defeatist’ attitude which he found doubly 
incomprehensible in view of his efforts to convince them that he was not aiming at a planned 
economy: Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 89. See also Herbst, Der totale Krieg, and R.-O. Miiller, 
‘Mobilisierung’. On what follows see WStb No. 7508/36, draft of a letter to the propaganda 
ministry, 17 Aug. 1936, BA-MA OKW 2180. 
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and the Party. Here, too, the war-economy staff had sought to mediate and 
silence anti-capitalist enemies of industry in concert with the propaganda 
ministry. 

The dichotomy of economic preparations for war so often and so rightly 
deplored by General Thomas was largely a product of these misgivings on the 
part of industry and the civil administration. The military armaments author- 
ities had already been successfully repulsed in one or two areas. In 1938-9, 
by virtue of its dominant position, IG-Farben had prevailed over the Army 
Ordnance Office in respect of the production of propellants, explosives, and 
chemical-warfare agents. With Gé6ring’s help, the IG-Farben director Carl 
Krauch managed to invade the domain of the Army Ordnance Office and 
restrict control by its officers. 

But the Army Ordnance Office, with its complement of over 5,000, remained 
a stout bastion, at least vis-a-vis the arms manufacturers. Drawn from its ranks 
was the war-economy staff under Thomas, who had made it his job to repre- 
sent all Wehrmacht interests in the economic sector, take control of prepara- 
tions for war, and form the nucleus of a future war economy’s ‘general staff’. 
The would-be militarization of economic policy entailed that civilian resist- 
ance be overcome by cautious tactical manceuvres and a readiness to compro- 
mise. Political support from the top was not forthcoming to the requisite 
extent. The establishment of an external organization to act as an executive, 
coupled with armament inspectorates in military districts and armament 
offices in administrative districts, was an important step on the road to 
installing a military command post at medium administrative level and extend- 
ing the process of ‘care and supervision’ from arms manufacturers to trade and 
industry as a whole. 

Although Thomas’s men forbore to propagate the principle of obedience to 
orders in favour of a reliance on ‘educating’ administrators and industrialists, 
they remained hidebound by military conventions. Neither the ordnance 
offices nor industry took to the idea of creating an ‘industrial reserve officer 
corps’, in other words, of winning over industrialists bound by the ‘officer’s 
code of honour’, and employing them as mediators between the armed forces 
and industry, as advisers to the military authorities, and as reinforcements 
for the armaments agencies in time of war. Ultimately, little remained of 
this idea save the bestowal on deserving industrialists of the honorific title 
‘Wehrwirtschaftsfiihrer’ [war-economy leader].”* It did, however, prompt 
Krauch to devise a countermeasure, the formation of a ‘chemical officer corps’, 
as a means of inserting experts from industry into military key positions 
from which to fulfil IG-Farben’s requirements by boosting the demand for 
chemical-warfare agents.” 

Not only did the direct militarization of industry remain unattainable, but 


4 Thomas, Webr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 108-9. 
> Krauch’s memo of 21 July 1938 repr. in Chemische Kriegfiihrung, No. 37. 
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even the division-of-labour compromise of 1917, which General Thomas 
pursued, failed to gain acceptance. An attempt was made—under military 
supervision, of course—to institute industrial self-accountability in respect of 
the armaments industry’s mobilization plans, e.g. by entrusting old-established 
concerns with the retraining of firms to be converted to armaments produc- 
tion in time of war, but this was thwarted by the combined opposition of the 
ordnance offices and the arms manufacturers themselves.” The separation of 
Wehrmacht-controlled and civilian firms not only persisted but formed one of 
the war economy’s most serious handicaps between 1939 and 1941. 

This adherence to military concepts and structures and their application to 
the industrial sphere, this idea of a bureaucratic, dirigiste relationship between 
military customer and civilian contractor, and these notions of military 
primacy in the armaments industry and, by extension, in the economy as a 
whole can together be defined as a ‘military command economy’. The latter 
term is intended not as a precise description of a well-matured economic 
policy, for that did not exist, but as an illustration of certain mental attitudes 
and administrative structures within the National Socialist defence and war 
economy. Bureaucratic planning and control of industrial production and a 
mechanistic idea of economics stemmed from the concept of a centrally 
administered economy; what did, at least, remain of the concept of a free- 
market economy was a respect for private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. Coupled with this was the military authorities’ claim to leadership and 
their intention to adapt the economy to wartime needs, that is to say, pri- 
marily to the requirements of the Wehrmacht High Command. Underlying 
this economic militarism was the notion that workers, as ‘soldiers of labour’, 
and entrepreneurs, as ‘commanders’ of their firms and their ‘workforces’, acted 
in conformity with military principles and the ‘orders’ of the Wehrmacht chiefs, 
thus fulfilling the ‘duty’ demanded of a ‘war-committed’ economy, to quote the 
war-economy ordinance of September 1939. 

‘It should never be forgotten’, declared the head of the war economy and 
armaments department, writing in the Third Reich’s most prestigious 
economic journal at the end of 1939,” ‘that servicemen, entrepreneurs, and 
workers must form a single unit in wartime. They are a united front and have 
but one watchword: Fight together and conquer together!’ The German war 
economy ‘neither seeks to be, nor should be, a purely planned and state- 
controlled economy; it wishes to preserve entrepreneurial spirit and vigour for 
wartime tasks as well.’ The commanders of the ‘labour army’ at home should 
not direct their energies outwards, by regulating the economy, but inwards to 
their own businesses. Their constant amenability to change-overs and stopgap 
measures must ensure a steady increase in output and the fullest possible uti- 
lization of existing plant. ‘Only if workforces are led with spiritual steadfast- 
ness, assisted in their work by all the technical aids available, and provided with 
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the best of social welfare will they universally attain the supreme efficiency 
which total war demands of everyone, at home as elsewhere.’”® 

These notions of a military command economy, albeit half-baked and imple- 
mented only in part, were effective enough to provoke a defensive attitude in 
civilian economic bureaucrats and private industrialists whenever demands for 
centralized planning and control were made in military quarters. If General 
Thomas and his war-economy officers strove to adopt a conciliatory position, 
the response on the civilian side was negligible. His ‘chief theoretician’, Major 
Otto Beutler, wrote soothingly that it was impossible ‘to make a well-trained 
staff officer and a fully fledged economist out of one and the same person’. 
What mattered was that staff officers, economists, industrialists, and techni- 
cians should meet to engage in ‘joint activity’.”° 

However, even Thomas failed to organize any joint activity of this kind. Cast 
as he was in the prevailing military mould, he could not but regard repre- 
sentatives of industry merely as advisers and protégés in need of training 
and discipline, because only a soldier could truly perceive what was militarily 
essential and point the way.*° ‘There is absolutely no doubt from the 
war-economy standpoint’, the advocates of a military command economy 
confidently asserted, ‘that a future war economy must assume the form of an 
economy run strictly in keeping with military requirements.’ It was ultimately 
immaterial whether industry was kept on a tight rein or left ‘semi-free’. The sine 
qua non was ‘overriding military control and supervision as required by the 
military situation’. 

Rife in the Wehrmacht’s economic planning and armaments agencies, the 
above view did not go uncontested. In March 1939 this fundamental issue was 
openly debated in the Army Ordnance Office’s Wehrtechnische Monatshefte,”! 
the occasion being a publication by the Freiburg economist Adolf Lampe, who 
advocated a war economy run on market-economy lines and believed that 
its principal resource should be the enlistment of private enterprise. Thus, 
Lampe’s theory focused attention on the problem of the entrepreneur’s role 
in wartime and concluded that command-economy measures should be 
employed only in the event of an abrupt change-over to a war economy, and 
then only temporarily. 

In general, he argued, a market-economy system was superior even when 
shortages prevailed. Any command economy had to be run by a bureaucracy 
‘which renders the economy’s supply side unable to reach the swift decisions 
essential under ever changing economic conditions’ and precluded the inde- 
pendent operation of professionally experienced entrepreneurs. Entrepreneur- 


28 Thomas, ‘Betriebsfiihrer’. 

2° ‘Wehrwirtschaft’, Der deutsche Volkswirt (16 July 1937). On Beutler see also Thomas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 80. 

30 Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 81. On what follows see Leonhardt, ‘Abstufung’ (Jan. 
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ial initiative was far from being limitlessly available. It required freedom 
of action and a respect for ‘prices as a prime determinant of economic 
orientation’—of which more later. In Lampe’s view, a blend of command 
economy and market economy such as Thomas doubtless had in mind was 
temporarily feasible but unworkable in the long term. 

Lampe’s expositions were fiercely criticized by the military, who simply 
brushed aside his theoretical efforts, disputed his empirical proofs founded on 
examples drawn from the First World War, and, above all, denounced his ‘basic 
mental attitude’. A war economy, they objected, could ‘only be comprehended 
and instituted from the military standpoint-—a view to which Lampe 
responded with the following comment: “There is really no room for doubt, 
however, that a modern war economy cannot, any more than a modern war, be 
conducted in accordance with the devil-may-care, old-soldierish methods of a 
backwoods Ziethen.’” 

Although General Thomas’s grasp of economic factors was undoubtedly 
better than that, he found it very difficult to gain a hearing in general staff 
circles. He states in his memoirs that those engaged in preparing operational 
plans looked at him ‘askance’ and regarded his activities with sometimes 
haughty disapproval. “They more than once rebuked me by pointing to Luden- 
dorff, who had meddled in matters that did not concern soldiers—politics, 
industry, propaganda, etc. In so doing they failed to recognize that modern— 
total—war cannot be waged in the military domain alone; indeed, that mani- 
festations of war and, thus, its operational conduct are crucially influenced by 
those other factors.’*? Thomas was not, of course, prepared to go as far as the 
Swiss military theorist who had asserted back in 1938 that, although good gen- 
eralship would help in a future war, brilliant economists were more essential.** 

Like the officers in the ordnance offices and procurement agencies, Thomas 
was clearly incapable of picturing any such ‘brilliant economist’ in civilian 
guise. Though respected as advisers, industrial experts and executives were no 
more, in military eyes, than recipients of orders. Yet the much-invoked example 
of the First World War provided no firm evidence whatever that economic 
mobilization and the management of a war economy were best left in military 
hands. The complexity of a modern industrial society could not be adequately 
comprehended with the aid of simple military patterns of thought and organi- 
zation. Germany in 1939 cannot be said to have possessed what was feasible in 
the case of other great powers, namely, a rational division of labour in the 
armaments industry and a co-operative approach. 

No one could have dissuaded General Thomas from promptly evolving a 
scheme of his own—one that was later put into effect with great success by the 
civilian armaments ministry under Todt and Speer: industrial self-regulation 
within the armaments industry as well. The creation of an industrial advisory 
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board at the war economy and armaments department or the ordnance 
offices might possibly have succeeded in creating such a symbiosis, a ‘military— 
industrial complex’ under OKW control. 

Thomas had already, late in 1939, made a move in this direction by tem- 
porarily instituting advisory boards at regional level to assist the armaments 
inspectorates.” But that did not suffice to get industry on his side, because he 
simultaneously, and with blithe unconcern, took a step that was to have disas- 
trous repercussions on the functioning of the war economy and his own future 
relations with industry: he informed an audience of leading industrialists, loud 
and clear, that the profit principle had been suspended for the duration of the 
war, and that the armed forces would offer manufacturers no financial incen- 
tives. The minutes of this meeting do not record how the industrialists present 
reacted to this announcement, but it was certainly no coincidence that they 
soon afterwards bestowed their patronage on another man, Fritz Todt, who 
seemed better versed in the dynamics of a capitalist economic system. 

At all events, the claim to military primacy in the war economy gained little 
support outside the armed forces. The Wehrmacht had by 1938 at the latest 
ceased to be politically dominant enough to assert that claim, nor did it 
become so even after war broke out. Self-laceration on the part of military 
bureaucrats and ignorance among staff officers were major reasons why civilian 
institutions and industrialists remained unconvinced by the said claim and 
rejected it. But in one sector of the economy, the armaments industry, it 
was and remained a reality, so the structural dichotomy of the war economy 
denounced by Thomas could not be overcome, at least on the military side. 

There thus existed in Germany at the outbreak of war that hybrid combina- 
tion of market- and command-economy elements which Lampe and others 
had warned against—a problem much exacerbated by the pluralistic state 
control of industry. As late as March 1939 one senior representative of heavy 
industry ruefully remarked that it was ‘all one to industry whether it be ruled 
by the tin hat or the top hat, but we should finally opt for one form of headgear 
or the other’.*° This was how the problem of organization became the ‘fateful 
question’ affecting the mobilization of the German war economy.*” 


3. CURBED REORIENTATION AND THE DECENTRALIZATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


During the ferment that prevailed in the first two weeks of the war, a process 
for which inadequate organization and planning were really responsible, there 
arose unexpected tendencies that obstructed and eventually thwarted the 
fulfilment of total mobilization. The resistance of workers and employers to 


3° On Thomas’s efforts to improve his contacts with industry see his remarks during the inspec- 
tors’ conference on 9 Jan. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. 1. On what follows see his report on 29 
Nov. 1939, repr. in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 408 ff. 
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stringent government edicts was, in itself, less surprising than the sensitivity 
with which the political system and its overlords reacted to those phenomena. 

The National Socialist leaders had been concerned about the ‘home front’ 
during the crises and strains of the rearmament phase too, but the military 
authorities, at least, had taken it for granted that National Socialism would be 
peculiarly well equipped to impose extreme burdens on the population in the 
event of war. Instead, Hitler reacted brusquely to the bureaucratic regulations 
of the the War Economy Ordinance, and Goring categorically stated at the first 
meeting of the Ministerial Council for the Defence of the Reich that the 
German people could not be burdened further. Although Goring later, on 9 
September 1939, urgently requested munitions workers to appreciate the 
necessity for the restrictions and obligations entailed by war, he had already 
decreed that consideration be given to future pay cuts.*® 

This jeopardized the whole edifice of the War Economy Ordinance, the legal 
basis for total economic and industrial adjustment to war. The Party leaders’ 
interference in such matters of detail was a spontaneous impulse triggered by 
dissension and opposition. Their feverish response to the smallest ‘danger 
signal’ was due, on the one hand, to understandable uncertainty in the days 
immediately following the unexpected British and French declarations of war. 
On the other, the Gauleiter promptly and naturally seized the opportunity 
to buttonhole Géring—their ‘superior’ now that they were newly fledged 
Reichsverteidigungskommissare [Reich defence commissioners]—and pro- 
mote their regional interests in opposition to the rival agencies of the GBW 
and the Wehrmacht High Command. They prevailed in that endeavour only 
because their adversaries were weak and at odds. 

There was no real C.-in-C. Wehrmacht who could firmly and successfully 
have enforced military interests on the political leadership. As the Wehrmacht’s 
mouthpiece, the OKW was no match for Hitler. Although he seemed alarmed 
by the bureaucratic machinery of mobilization and was quite unprepared to 
give the military a free hand, he had just as little faith in Funk and the appara- 
tus of the ministry for economic affairs, which he had regarded as a brake 
on rearmament under Schacht, Funk’s predecessor. He therefore relied on 
Goring, who was himself incapable of assessing the situation, and whose sym- 
pathies lay more with the Gauleiter than with the OKW and the GBW, who 
had often disputed his primacy in the past. 

Spontaneous interference by the Party leaders was made easier because it 
always seemed limited to detailed adjustments whose consequences neither 
Hitler nor Goring understood, and on which they had not been enlightened by 
the minister for economic affairs. Instead, to obviate any threat to his personal 
position, Funk dismantled his GBW’s war-economy regime bit by bit. 

The starting-point for converting the economy to wartime requirements had 


38 Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 232; letter to Goring from the Reich finance minister, 19 Apr. 
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been the decision to reduce civilian consumption to subsistence level by means 
of administrative regulation. Apart from rationing and other such measures, 
the most important tool was to be fiscal and financial policy, Funk’s other 
domain. It was habitually stated that money had ceased to play a role in 
modern warfare. Despite this putative lesson from the First World War, 
however, the experts realized that financial policy played an important part in 
girding a national economy for war. On the one hand, it drained purchasing 
power from private budgets and businesses and diverted it to the state; on the 
other, it curbed inflationary tendencies by preserving a balance between con- 
sumption and purchasing power.*’ The creaming off of purchasing power was 
thus one of the most important aids to redirecting investment for military 
purposes. 

It had been known ever since the First World War that such measures were 
unpopular, and that the public’s reaction to them could assume the nature 
of a referendum. The old loan-financing model was consequently ruled out 
on principle. Instead, the GBW’s experts favoured internal war-financing 
methods of the kind successfully employed in Britain during both world wars. 
This entailed a recourse to Germany’s own sources of finance, in other words, 
to rigorous wartime taxation and simultaneous pressure on wages and prices. 
During the rearmament phase, however, such methods had been avoided by 
partially resorting to ‘noiseless’ financial expedients, and it was the fight 
against creeping inflation that had cost Funk’s predecessor, Schacht, his job as 
Reichsbank president early in 1939.*° The intention was that a different course 
should be resolutely pursued with the advent of a war economy, though 
whether it would actually be possible to switch from inflationary rearmament- 
financing to ‘solid’ war-financing remained to be seen. 

The War Economy Ordinance of 4 September 1939, which was founded on 
the principle that the war should be strictly tax-financed, provided for the 
imposition of simultaneous pressure on wages and incomes, prices and profits. 
Perceptible sacrifices were to be required of the entire population. The better- 
off were subject to a 50 per cent war surcharge on income tax; the vast majority 
of workers lost their entitlement to vacations and to extra pay for overtime, 
night work, and work performed on Sundays and public holidays. The minister 
for economic affairs expected this to yield additional revenues totalling 
RM25,000m.” 

Another important measure was the planned rearrangement of wage and 
salary scales, the object being to eliminate any market-engendered wage 
increases that exceeded the standard rates prevailing in 1932. The second step, 
which the German Labour Front had long wanted, was to be a complete reor- 


3° See, inter alios, Jecht, Kriegsfinanzen, and Pantlen, Krieg und Finanzen. On the formulation of 
the problem see also the overview in Milward, Zweiter Weltkrieg, 356 ff. 

4° Germany and the Second World War, i. 245 ff. 
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ganization of the wage structure. The apex of the wages pyramid would in 
future be occupied by the miner, followed by the metal worker and, in gradu- 
ally descending order, the various other trades. Salaried employees, ‘from the 
most junior apprentice to the managing director’, were all to be covered by this 
performance-related reorganization of incomes.” 

Not all workers were equally affected by these measures, however. The 
hardest hit were those employed in the munitions industry, who had previously 
been attracted to it by high wages and bonuses. The ministry for economic 
affairs was naive enough to assume that the workers in question, on whose per- 
formance the success of wartime production ultimately depended, would work 
as before, and even step up their efforts, despite a drastic reduction in income, 
and that those who were transferred to the munitions industry from civilian 
trades would accept the increased workload without additional remuneration. 

The wage and price provisions of the War Economy Ordinance were part 
of a package deal under which savings in labour costs would not be pocketed 
by employers but used to cut prices. The constant operation of the economic 
cycle would ensure that these price cuts eventually worked their way through 
to the consumer-goods market and contributed to a partial reduction in the 
cost of living. Such, at least, was the theory. It looked in practice as if the 
workers were to be the first and principal victims of the War Economy Ordi- 
nance, since their wage reductions took effect immediately, whereas prices 
remained unchanged for the time being. The authorities hurriedly quelled 
budding resistance by stating that the sacrifices demanded of employees would 
not, of course, line the pockets of their employers. There would be no ‘war 
profiteers’ in this war, Goring assured the munitions workers.*? On the 
contrary, the price cuts made possible by lower manufacturing costs would 
mainly benefit the state, the war economy’s largest employer, and thereby help 
to reduce the cost of the war. 

The price-cutting operation was entrusted to Josef Wagner, Reichskommis- 
sar fiir die Preisbildung [Reich commissioner for price-fixing].“* Oberprisi- 
dent of the province of Silesia and Party boss of two Gaue, Wagner was 
respected within the National Socialist hierarchy as a ‘strong man’ and enjoyed 
the backing of Géring and the Wehrmacht as well as the Party. Suitable 
grounds for effecting the intended price cuts were contained in Paragraph 22 
of the War Economy Ordinance, under which employers were obliged to set 
their prices ‘in keeping with the principles of the war-committed economy’. 
Wagner was, however, dependent on the employers’ co-operation, and they, 
shielded by the delaying tactics of their trade associations, were at first immune 


* Reich ministry of labour paper, Grundsatze der Lohnpolitik wahrend des Krieges [Principles 
of pricing policy during the war], Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1105. On the background see also 
Siegel, ‘Lohnpolitik’, and Hachtmann, Industriearbeit. 
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from the practical effects of measures to finance the war and control con- 
sumption, whereas wage- and salary-earners experienced their full impact. 

The latter reacted with ‘mute’ non-compliance, e.g. by slacking or going 
sick.” This attitude, which the Wehrmacht construed as sabotage, spurred the 
Party into action. Here, a key role was played by the Gauleiter. Being charged 
by Hitler with keeping order in their spheres of jurisdiction, they could readily 
gain access to him. They were also enabled by their new role as Reich defence 
commissioners to influence the relevant civilian and military authorities at 
medium level.** They pestered Funk not only about the attitude of the shop 
floor but also about criticism from industrialists. Small and medium-sized 
firms, in particular, strongly resisted the armaments agencies’ threat to shut 
them down in favour of mass production by large-scale concerns, pointing out 
that less economic damage would be inflicted by keeping the widest possible 
range of firms in business—though this, of course, was possible only if a liberal 
price-fixing policy were pursued.” 

Funk yielded to this pressure and cautiously changed tack. His retreat 
seemed additionally justified by the easing of the military situation after the 
end of the Polish campaign and by a surprisingly favourable set of economic 
developments—‘surprisingly’ so because there were no serious signs of the 
unemployment to which war notoriously gave rise. Administrative friction 
notwithstanding, the scheduled increase in arms manufacture was generally 
proceeding as planned, and all the other economic indicators were turning out 
far better than expected. The war’s inroads into overall industrial production 
had not been excessive, thanks partly to stockpiling, though this should also be 
interpreted as a symptom of inadequate adjustment to wartime needs. 

Although Germany’s enemies had considerably greater difficulty in 
switching to a war economy, and although conditions in Germany compared 
favourably with those prevailing there at the outbreak of the First World War 
(see Diagram II.1.2) any ‘pride’ in Germany’s putative superiority in organi- 
zation was really misplaced. That superiority was maintainable only if sufficient 
resources and industrial capacity could be released to accelerate the growth 
of arms manufacture, and this could only be done at the expense of civilian 
requirements. Any inactivity would necessarily have an adverse effect on arma- 
ments, but the authorities’ consensus on this subject was wearing dangerously 
thin. 

Although there were still no reliable data on current economic develop- 
ments, Hitler promptly laid stress on every favourable indicator and urged his 
entourage not to ‘lose any sleep’ over economic matters. 

When Goebbels pointed to his detection of a popular desire for peace and 
sought to obviate ‘errors’ in the ministry for economic affairs by encouraging 


® Bichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, i. 70 ff., and ‘Zur Lage’; Mason, ‘Bandigung’; and sect. II.111.5. 
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the Party to take stronger action, Funk quickly announced that the economic 
burdens imposed by the war were less than had been allowed for by the regu- 
lations issued when it broke out.*® The wages question was pursued no further, 
one or two bonuses were reintroduced, and the price-cutting operation virtu- 
ally petered out. The cost of the war, Funk went on, would not be borne by the 
German currency and people’s savings, but would be spread over as long a 
period as possible by a continuation of existing financial measures (see Table 
IJ.1.1 and Diagram II.II.2). 

This not only signified that disguised inflation would continue, however, but 
cast doubt on all previous estimates of the extent of wartime production 
and its division between civilian and military requirements. Funk rejected 
all requests—from Thomas in particular—that war-economy measures be 
planned and co-ordinated afresh. Instead, he concentrated on maintaining 
supplies to the civilian population at the highest possible level. This not only 
helped to combat creeping inflation, because the unchecked growth of pur- 
chasing power was being met by an only slightly diminished supply of goods, 
but seemed a proof of success that earned the ministry for economic affairs 
popularity and Party approval. In controlling the distribution of raw materials, 
Funk possessed an effective aid to maintaining and promoting civilian pro- 
duction at the expense of the armed forces, which were compelled to make do 
with their allotted quotas. 

There was another means of countering the pressure to be expected from 
military armaments agencies eager for savings and conversions in the civilian 
sector: the decentralization of armaments production. This meant partially 
switching the GBW’s firms to arms manufacture, so that, being protected from 
further military encroachments, they could continue to devote at least part of 
their output to civilian needs. 

Willingness to revoke some of the war-economy decrees issued under 
the auspices of total mobilization was reinforced by a second, unexpected, 
tendency. Evaluation of Germany’s experiences in the First World War had 
taught that to shut down or restrict strategically inessential forms of produc- 
tion would result in temporary unemployment.*? The mobilization planners 
had deliberately counted on this, because the unemployed were to form a 
reservoir of labour for arms manufacture. Thus, there were no objective 
grounds for fearing the potential social and political consequences of this 
unemployment, whose extent was in any case hard to estimate, since those 
affected were assured of support by specially drafted regulations on the subject 
of unemployment relief.” 


48 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iii, 9 and 10 Oct. 1939, and Funk’s Vienna speech of 15 Oct. 1939, repr. 
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TABLE IL.0.1. Industrial Output in the Last Quarter of 1939 (Selected Sectors) 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Source: 


Mining 

Output 

(1,000t.) 

38,573 3009 
38,289 3,005 
36,713 2,963 


Mechanical engineering 
Sales (RM1,000) 


410,638 
4175249 
484,149 
Precision engineering and 


optical industry 
Sales (RM1,000) 


Iron- and steel-producing 
industry (pig-iron and crude 
steel) Output (1,000t.) 


120,156 
118,932 
113,696 


Motor industry 
(excluding Wehrmacht 
deliveries and bicycles) 
(units) 

25,674 

24,978 

28,182 


Materials processing 
and related tron industry 
Sales (RM1,000) 


Metallurgical industry Fuel industry 
Output (1,000t.) 


Output (t.) 


62,562 
63,015 
573684 


Electrical engineering 
Wireless sets, output 
(units) 


237,721 
220,437 
180,338 


Tron, steel and 
sheet-metal industry 
Sales (RM1,000) 


47,706 143,000 230,000 

49,950 155,000 266,000 

545152 144,000 253,000 

Metalware and related Stone and earths Wood-working 

branches of industry (lime, cement, plaster) industry 

Sales (RM1,000) Sales (RM1,000) Sales (RM1,000) 

539 1,900 156,997 

517 1,843 159,989 

446 1,444 157,415 

Ceramics Chemicals Oils and Fats Textiles Foodstuffs 

Sales (t.) Output (t.) Output (t.) (yarn, wool, (excluding tobacco 
rayon) Output processing) Output 
(t.) (1,000t.) 

37419 5555297 80,773 61,571 1,354 

39,652 §30,523 752872 74,805 1,448 

37275 5372510 48,920 722300 1,449 

Brewing and Malting Sugar industry Distilling industry Power industry 

industry Output Spirits deliveries Electrical current 

Beer output (1,000t.) (1,000 hl.) output (m. kWh) 

(1,000 hl.) 

3947 6,685 250 25784 

45197 8,795 466 25876 

45573 12,510 534 3,027 


Computed from monthly industrial output figures, Reich Office of Statistics, sect. VII, 
i, BA R 24/51. 
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In September 1939, therefore, when industrialists cloaked their covert 
resistance to planned closures by arguing that mass unemployment loomed, 
Funk need not have been unduly impressed. He none the less reacted with near 
hysteria to reports that unemployment was worse than expected, particularly 
in the textile industry, and decreed that it be remedied by employing additional 
domestic servants and building more apartments.”! 

The immediate result was that Major-General von Hanneken, General- 
bevollmachtigter fiir die Eisen- und Stahlbewirtschaftung [General commis- 
sioner for iron and steel management], refused to grant the Wehrmacht extra 
allocations of raw materials. In so doing, he once more set aside his military 
status and subordinated himself to the policy of his boss, the minister for 
economic affairs. Since the planned closures had not taken place, Hanneken 
argued, the civilian economy must receive a greater share for the maintenance 
of strategically inessential production as well.*’ This relieved Funk of several 
problems at once. He was able not only to rebut complaints from Gauleiter and 
industrialists but also to evade the Wehrmacht’s charges of laggardly economic 
reorganization and inadequate production planning—one way of making a 
‘virtue’ out of a ‘necessity’! 

While the population, the Party, and industry were joining forces against all- 
out economic mobilization, General Thomas went into action on behalf of the 
Wehrmacht, which was threatened with the loss of the men and materials it 
needed to wage war. He made a renewed attempt to solve the problem of 
divided responsibilities and reconcile civilian and military needs by seeking 
to establish a permanent planning committee at state secretary level, or in- 
dependent of the wellnigh futile Ministerial Council for the Defence of the 
Reich. This committee was to undertake the central planning of the war 
economy, initially for the first twelve months of the war, under Wehrmacht 
supervision.’ It was hoped at the OKW that this would, after all, assert the 
primacy of military requirements and enforce it on the civilian authorities. 

In practical terms, the future construction and production programmes of 
all consumers were to be governed by the centralized planning of raw-material 
allocations. The war-economy staff’s original idea was that the raw-material 
situation be submitted to Hitler, who would then instruct GGring to set up a 
planning committee under the chairmanship of General Thomas. Goring had 
already given his vague approval, as had Todt, whose construction programmes 
were definitely to be tied in with the committee. The scheme was also favoured 


>! Cf. statements to this effect by industrialists, e.g. Protokoll der Sitzung des Arbeitsstabes 
Chemie am 15.9.1939 [Minutes of the meeting of the chemical industry’s working party on 15 
Sept. 1939], BA R 25/5, and minutes of a meeting of the advisory board of the Reich Group for 
Industry, 20 Sept. 1939, BA R 13 I/692. On Funk’s instructions: meeting of state secretaries with 
Gen. Thomas on 18 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.942. 

>? Meeting on 18 Sept. 1939 (see n. 51). 

>> Documents for the preliminary discussion of the planning committee for the defence of the 
Reich on 18 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151. 
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Source: Mid-year report on the economic situation, III. 


DIAGRAM IL.II.2. Economic Development in the German Reich and Great Britain 
during the First Few Wartime Months, 1914-15 and 1939-40 
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by Hitler’s order that all proposals be first submitted to interdepartmental 
discussion.** 

Thomas’s project forestalled a similar initiative in the civilian sector, where 
the GBW’s executive was having ever greater difficulty in asserting his supra- 
ministerial authority to issue directives on economic organization and control. 
Now that the ministry for economic affairs had assumed responsibility for its 
own wartime functions, Hanneken and State Secretary Erich Neumann were 
planning to collaborate with the other departments in the GBW’s domain 
in replacing his permanent executive with an occasional committee of state 
secretaries. The executive itself was to be disbanded and its experts reassigned 
to their several ministries. 

Thus, a preliminary meeting between the war-economy staff and the state 
secretaries of the ministry for economic affairs gave rise to the possibility of a 
new coalition. General Thomas insisted that authority be obtained from the 
top as soon as possible—if not from Hitler himself, at least from Goring, to 
whom detailed proposals for a future war-economy policy would be submitted. 
Hanneken and Neumann, being well aware of their minister’s dread of 
courting criticism from Hitler and Géring, advocated independent action: 
they should set up the committee at once and merely communicate the fact to 
higher authority and other departments.” 

Thomas tried to go it alone, however. He submitted a memorandum to the 
chief of the Wehrmacht High Command in which he assessed the economic 
situation and offered suggestions on how to prosecute the war.°° In view of 
the Western powers’ unmistakable material superiority, he formulated two 
alternative scenarios: 


1. The supreme leadership was absolutely convinced of its ability to decide 
the issue within a few months by employing all available resources. If so, there 
was no point in continuing to expend scarce resources on developing plants 


>4 Memo re a discussion between Gen. Thomas and Todt on 16 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412; 
meeting of state secretaries on 18 Sept. 1939 (see n. §1); letter dated 17 Sept. 1939, Rk. 25172, from 
Chef der Reichskanzlei to all Reich ministers, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1535. On what follows see Burandt, 
Erinnerungsschrift (as II.1 n. 8), 51 ff. 

>» Meeting on 18 Sept. 1939 (see n. 53). 

°° WStb No. 2419/39 g.K., Beurteilung der wehrwirtschaftlichen Lage und Vorschlage fiir die 
weitere Kriegftthrung [Assessment of the state of the war economy and suggestions on the future 
conduct of the war], plus appendix: Darstellung der Rohstofflage bei Annahme eines einjaéhrigen 
Krieges [Delineation of the raw-material situation assuming that the war lasts a year], 27 Sept. 
1939 (partial draft in BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151), and supplementary position paper for Chef WFA, 
18 Oct. 1939, ibid. 
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and pursuing projects that would not bear fruit until later. Instead, all available 
resources should be applied to the mass production of offensive weapons 
without regard to subsequent circumstances. This would entail total economic 
reorientation and a concentration on the Wehrmacht’s production plan, which 
could, within nine months or so, achieve the minimum output of armaments it 
had originally called for. 

2. Germany adapted its military operations and armaments to a war of 
appreciable duration, thereby conserving its slender stocks of raw materials 
and concentrating its efforts on the development of a manufacturing infra- 
structure whose output would subsequently enable it to win through in the 
long term. In this event, too, it would be essential to speed the reorientation 
of the German economy for military and other strategic purposes, the logical 
consequence being a defensive war designed to husband manpower and 
material resources. This was the policy recommended in their memorandums 
by Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop and Professor Max Sering, the 
leading authority on Germany’s economy during the First World War.?’ 


Thomas made no secret of his preference for the second solution, given that 
failure to win the war quickly would cause the Wehrmacht’s material strength 
to dwindle all the faster because its reserves had been exhausted. In any event, 
a decision either way was urgently necessary if the armaments programme 
were to be planned accordingly. 

Hitler’s War Directive No. 4 gave notice of such a decision as early as 25 Sep- 
tember 1939, but it also decreed that measures taken in the armaments sector 
should not conflict with either of the possible alternatives. He did, however, 
intimate to Halder two days later that ‘time’ was against him, and that the 
enemy’s economic resources should be adjudged superior in the long term. An 
effort must therefore be made to clinch the issue swiftly and by all available 
means.” Although this was no clear-cut decision on war-economy measures 
and armaments production, General Thomas felt emboldened to take the ini- 
tiative and set up a planning section within his own department, this to form 
the nucleus of a projected ‘central planning authority’. 

The services were requested to assist the supreme leadership in reaching a 
decision by submitting their detailed plans. Thomas estimated that it would 
take about six weeks to gain an overview of the actual state of orders in the 
munitions industry. Some arms manufacturers had raw materials available 
but no orders, others had orders but could not be supplied with raw materials. 


°” Gedanken zum Kriegsbeginn 1939 [Reflections on the outbreak of war, 1939] (probably by 
Ribbentrop), BA NS 10/37, and Max Sering’s memo: Auswertung der Erfahrungen des Weltkrieges 
fiir die deutsche Heeres- und Volkswirtschaft unter besonderer Berticksichtigung von Eisen und 
Nahrung [Evaluation of the experiences of the First World War in respect of the military and 
national economy, with special reference to iron and food], Oct. 1939, BA R 7 X/2168. 

°8 Halder, War Diaries, 27 Sept. 1939; Directive No. 4 of 25 Sept. 1939, Hitler’s War Directives. 

°° Chef WStb, internal circular re planning committee for the defence of the Reich, 28 Sept. 
1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.990. 

°° Data for a meeting between Gen. Thomas and the ordnance offices re strategically important 
firms on 2 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412. 
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After screening militarily important plants and cutting back peacetime pro- 
duction throughout industry with all possible speed, the OKW and the GBW 
would finally decide which firms were to remain in operation and which to shut 
down. 

On 3 and 4 October 1939, when the relevant departments met to discuss 
the conversion of the economy to a war economy, they were persuaded by the 
ministry for economic affairs to take a preliminary decision which was to prove 
one of the main obstacles to expanding armaments production in the next two 
years. Contrary to the line favoured by the GBW’s executive, Funk’s represen- 
tatives urged that the principle of concentrating the war economy on a few 
efficient firms be abandoned, and that strategically important contracts be 
shared out among as many firms as possible. It was acknowledged that the dis- 
persal principle was economically unsound, since most factories would operate 
at less than full capacity and incur disproportionately high production costs. 
However, social and political considerations rendered it more important to 
keep as many firms in business as possible and thus to combat the risk of mass 
unemployment. 

Against this, General Thomas demanded that ‘the standpoint of total mobi- 
lization’ be upheld and declared that any divergent view should be opposed 
because Germany must prepare for a long war and apply all available resources 
to arms manufacture. He did, however, avoid a clash with the ministry for 
economic affairs so as not to disrupt the consensus, trusting that a clear picture 
of the economic situation would emerge in six or eight weeks’ time, and that 
the future central planning authority would, under his chairmanship, be able 
to draw the requisite inferences.” 

His hopes were swiftly dashed. The scheme for a central planning authority 
had to be dropped from one day to the next. For a start, Todt declined to com- 
municate his intentions to the planning committee on the grounds that he was 
under special instructions from Hitler. By citing similar ‘special instructions’, 
the commanders-in-chief of the three services evaded all requests to adapt 
their armaments programmes to the raw-material situation and submit them 
to the planning committee for co-ordination. As Thomas saw it, none of them 
had the courage to make it clear to Hitler that material considerations rendered 
their deployment orders impracticable.” Instead, each arm of the Wehrmacht 
made independent attempts to push its contracts through at the expense of 
its competitors. This free-for-all made it impossible for the OKW to enforce 
its request for concentrations of effort and at least take control of armaments 
production. 

Above all, however, co-operation was withheld by the Four-year Plan 


®! Minute on a meeting at the Reich ministry for economic affairs re the conversion of trade and 
industry, 3 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.942; Rt II, minute on meeting with the GBW re the con- 
version of industry, 4 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412. 

°? Thomas’s meeting with Goring on 7 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.990. 

® Thomas’s meeting with Hanneken on 21 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/1, and with Koppenberg 
on 26 Oct. 1939, ibid. 
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authority. The giant chemicals industry, principal participant in various devel- 
opment projects, saw no reason to submit to military tutelage. Direct contact 
with Hitler via Goring offered a more effective means of achieving its objec- 
tives, which were far from always consonant with those of the Wehrmacht. 
Furthermore, since Keitel never ventured to show Hitler his subordinate’s— 
(Thomas’s) memorandum, with its far-reaching requests to supreme author- 
ity, the plan for an economic general staff had to be shelved once more. 

It was only a matter of time before the discrepancy between the Wehrmacht’s 
steadily increasing procurement projects and the supplies of raw materials 
allotted it by the ministry for economic affairs provoked a planning crisis, 
initially at the war economy and armaments department, which vainly strove 
to co-ordinate requisitions, and subsequently at the ordnance offices and 
regional armaments agencies, because contracts could not be placed in a sys- 
tematic manner. Firms could, of course, be compelled to accept orders from 
procurement agencies, but, since the corresponding requests for materials and 
labour could not be adequately fulfilled, extended completion dates had to be 
accepted. 

So orders piled up at the factories because of defective central planning, and 
the firms labouring under these mountainous backlogs had to cope with a 
chaotic jumble of priority orders from the military authorities. No steady 
increase in mass production being attainable under such circumstances, they 
were sometimes obliged in their own interests to ignore the Wehrmacht’s 
instructions and preserve a certain freedom of action by hoarding raw materi- 
als and manpower, thereby making their own contribution to the planners’ 
bureaucratic imbroglio. 


4. POLYCENTRISM AS A PRODUCT OF INDECISION IN 
THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST REGIME 


So the German war economy’s problems of organization and planning were 
not self-regulated by initiatives on the part of the departments and consumers 
affected, nor were the country’s senior leaders any more discerning or decisive 
in this respect. Although Hitler appeared to want to mobilize all resources for 
war, he lacked a full understanding of the requisite measures and their effects. 
His principal advisers in this field, Keitel for the Wehrmacht, G6ring and Funk 
for the civilian sector, were reluctant to stick their necks out and assume overall 
responsibility for the war economy, which was one of Géring’s blind spots. 
When Hitler delivered his ‘peace speech’ in the Reichstag after Warsaw 
surrendered and the German-Soviet treaty of friendship was signed, it briefly 
seemed that the end of the war was imminent.™ At all events, the popular 
desire for peace became so widespread that it was seized upon by the Party and 
its propagandists. Instead of quelling it in the interests of further warlike exer- 


° Germany and the Second World War, ii. 7-8. 
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tions, however, they floated on the tide of success. Goebbels inveighed even 
more fiercely than before against ‘fossilized’ bureaucrats and their often 
needless restrictions and regulations.© 

The effect of these scruples about extending economic mobilization, which 
were doubtless of a political and ideological nature, should not be overesti- 
mated. There undoubtedly existed a latent conflict between National Social- 
ism’s revolutionary, ideological desire for change and the rational idea of an 
economy totally harnessed to war, which, under the impact of hopes for peace, 
could temporarily invest ideological premisses with greater importance than 
drastic military constraints. The theory that Hitler could not tolerate a strong 
economic dictator at his side without endangering his ‘Fuhrer myth’ and 
his status within the system affords only a partial explanation of the dilemma 
and stagnation afflicting the German war economy at the end of the Polish 
campaign and thereafter.” 

More important, in all probability, was the fact that Hitler failed to recog- 
nize the need for drastic changes and was not approached on the subject. No 
administrative decisions or definite instructions on forward planning for 
the war economy were ever requested of him. The Thomas memorandum had 
been pigeon-holed by OKW and thus remained unheeded. The competent 
war-economy agencies confined themselves to current business. Hitler could 
therefore persist in his ambivalent attitude towards the duration of the war as 
communicated to the commanders-in-chief in May 1939. On the one hand, he 
reiterated his determination to wage a war lasting years if need be; on the other, 
he issued secret instructions to take the offensive in the west and seek a swift 
decision. At the same time, however, he made it clear that this would not spell 
the end of the war, merely the attainment of an intermediate objective enabling 
him to turn eastwards.” 

Subordinate agencies thus retained an extraordinarily wide scope for 
decision-making that allowed them to determine the actual development of 
war-economy policy in accordance with their particular ideas and interests. 
Instead of the two alternatives formulated in Thomas’s memorandum of 27 
September 1939, a variety of coexisting and conflicting views continued to 
prevail. Hitler neglected to translate his idea of a steady upsurge in the output 
of war material into firm instructions, and there was no one to take him at his 
word and change course for mass production of this kind. That task properly 
belonged to the commander-in-chief of the armed forces, but Hitler himself 
performed that function. The chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, who 


® Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iii (10 and 28 Oct. 1939); on persistent criticism of conversion 
measures as conveyed by SD reports: Berichte zur innenpolitischen Lage [Reports on the political 
situation at home], 11 and 18 Oct. 1939, and appendix to the report of 23 Oct. 1939, Meldungen aus 
dem Reich, ii. 339-47, 364-71, 388-90. 

°° Contra Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 103 ff. 

°7 Hitler’s Reichstag speech on 6 Oct. 1939, Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1390; Directive No. 6 of 9 Oct. 
1939, Hitler’s War Directives; Hitler’s memo to the C.-in-C.s, 9 Oct. 1939, Nbg. Doc. L-052, IMT 
Xxxvii. 466 ff. 
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regarded himself more as Hitler’s military office manager, did not have 
sufficient personality to hold the Fuhrer to his bombastic public pro- 
nouncements and persuade him to enforce military requests on the civilian 
authorities—in other words, to back the development of a military command 
economy. Again, the armaments agencies’ self-imposed bureaucratic shackles 
prevented the ordnance offices and high commands from maintaining the 
principle of maximum output. They were all too quick to accept that the 
German economy had already exceeded its limits, and that no appreciable 
increase in armaments production was possible. Besides, they themselves had 
no clear idea of what weapons were so essential to winning the war that the 
prime necessity must be to mass-produce them at top speed and at all costs. 

Since no effective deployment of armaments interests took place on the 
military side, the forces hostile to any further militarization of the economy 
gained ground. Industry now brought greater influence to bear, just as 
Funk intended, and agreed to co-operate closely with the Wehrmacht High 
Command in finding surplus capacity for use in arms manufacture. However, 
since the dispersal principle was to be applied in this case, the Wehrmacht 
could not expect to reap any substantial benefits. 

In a circular authorized by the ministry for economic affairs and dated 13 
October 1939 the Reich Group for Industry flatly informed its members that 
total war had ceased to be a valid basis for planning, and that production 
schedules should consequently be revised. The erstwhile argument in favour 
of concentration had been founded on the need to consolidate production 
because of shortages of raw materials, care being taken to avoid wasting both 
materials and energy. Although maximum efficiency could doubtless be 
achieved by running plants at full capacity and minimum expense, declared the 
Reich Group for Industry, this not only conjured up the risk of unemployment 
but would expose many firms to commercial and technological ruin by forcing 
them to shut down, thereby greatly hampering the subsequent transition to 
peacetime working. The probable result of current plans for the consolidation 
of production would be between one and two million unemployed, a decline 
in turnover of approximately 30 per cent, and the closure of 60 per cent of 
firms, mainly those of small or medium size. By contrast, the now recom- 
mended principle of dispersing orders and decentralizing production was 
likely to preserve most of the existing structures intact. 

Although the Reich Group for Industry only hinted as much, this transferred 
the attendant problems from industry to the Wehrmacht, because spreading 
orders meant a less than maximum output of war material owing to higher pro- 
duction costs. Other important considerations included a severe strain on the 
transport system; growing pressure to abolish the price freeze because of rising 
costs, with consequent repercussions on the entire war-financing structure, 


°§ Reich Group for Industry circular to mobilization commissioners, 10 Oct. 1939, BA R 13 
1/646. 
°° Circular No. VI/11595/202 A re production planning, 13 Oct. 1939, BA R 13 1/671. 
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rationalization measures, and wage and price controls; the diversion of many 
underemployed firms to the export and consumer-goods markets; and the 
efforts of all firms still in business to be designated fully secured ‘W-Betriebe’ 
[defence contractors] so as to be proof against withdrawals of labour, plant, 
and materials in the event of a sudden change in the military situation— 
something that would inevitably impose heavy burdens on management 
in respect of security precautions and maintenance. Lastly, at least where 
existing, fully secured defence contractors were concerned, the dispersal prin- 
ciple released manpower because less of their capacity was utilized, and this 
had to be countered by means of short-time working or other expedients. 

Thus, while industry discreetly girded itself for a decision against total 
economic reorientation, senior political and military leaders continued to bank 
on greater productivity. On the very day when the Reich Group for Industry 
dispatched its circular to the mobilization commissioners of the industrial 
groups, General Thomas convened his armaments inspectors for the first time 
since the outbreak of war, his purpose being to acquaint them with their new 
tasks. After G6ring had addressed them, he summarized the guidelines gov- 
erning their future work as follows: peacetime had finally come to an end, and 
they must be prepared for a war of attrition on a vast scale; from now on, ques- 
tions of jurisdiction and principle must cease to play a role.” 

Two days later, however, Funk himself publicly declared that, in view of 
favourable military developments, mobilization plans must be modified and 
economic life reorganized to a lesser extent than planned”!—and this although 
deployment plans for the western offensive were already being drawn up and 
the real armed conflict, arduous and of uncertain duration, was clearly still to 
come. On 19 October 1939, at a meeting with representatives of the iron and 
steel industry, whose production plans constituted the principal framework for 
regulating industry as a whole, Hanneken expressly reiterated that Germany 
was not in a state of total war, and that a substantial proportion of its indus- 
trial output could thus be used to meet civilian needs.” 

Such pronouncements could not fail to strengthen resistance to mobilization 
and were hard to neutralize by means of statements to the contrary. It was 
becoming clearer every day, as the Wehrmacht deployed in the west, that the 
forces available were—at least in the view of the military authorities—too weak 
to strike a decisive blow, and that there was little prospect of reinforcing them 
in the immediate future. Géring felt impelled to step in, but without being 
able to offer a solution. On 24 October 1939, in a speech to the Wehrersatz- 
Inspekteure [recruitment and replacement inspectors] which was circulated 
inside the Wehrmacht down to regimental level, he declared: “The present war 


7 Minutes of the inspectors’ conference at War Economy Staff on 12-13 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 
19/171. 

7 As repr.in Volkischer Beobachter on 16 Oct. 1939, BA R 11/T04. 

72 Minutes of the discussions held at the Reich ministry for economic affairs, Berlin, on 19 Oct. 
1939, BA R 13 1/607. 
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is a total war whose end no one can even approximately predict.’ Instead of 
drawing any inferences from this prospect, however, he confined himself to 
improvising—the least arduous policy, and one that most absolved him, as 
‘economic dictator’, from the need to make decisions. In other words, he con- 
tinued to assume that periods of violent military exertion would alternate with 
periods of relative calm, and that this would make it possible to reconcile the 
needs of the armed forces, industry, and the home front.” 

But what concrete situation were the lower echelons to prepare for? Not a 
period of relative calm, it seemed, for the offensive was scheduled to start in 
three weeks’ time. Even Funk half-heartedly changed his tune by publicly 
invoking the ‘self-sacrificial national community’ and declaring that an ‘all-out 
attack’ on the nation’s existence necessitated ‘all-out defensive preparedness’. 
It was a half-hearted appeal because he coupled it with a review of the situa- 
tion which, though reassuringly favourable, was very far removed from reality. 
‘We are endowed not only with firm overall control of the economy and a com- 
prehensive overview of Germany’s manufacturing potential,’ declared the 
minister for economic affairs, ‘but also, thanks to the developments of the past 
six years, with vast productive capacity’ and with stocks of foodstuffs sufficient 
to enable Germany to ‘hold out for years’.”* Germany’s productive capacity 
may, perhaps, have been superior to that of Britain and France, but were the 
National Socialists capable of effecting its swift and accelerating conversion 
into military strength? 

Germany’s hard-won superiority in armaments would soon dwindle as mass 
production got under way in the enemy camp, and its adversaries were quickly 
catching up in respect of organization as well. What would count, once the two 
sides drew level, was which of them was willing and able to eradicate perceived 
administrative shortcomings, improve decision-making structures, and mould 
them in such a way as to extract the biggest possible output of armaments 
from the resources at hand. Although efforts to this end were undoubtedly 
being made in the Third Reich, the regime could not summon up the strength 
to evolve a forward-looking economic strategy, and external decision-making 
pressures proved insufficient, given the relatively favourable military situation, 
to induce the responsible authorities to act. 

It was an ominous sign that Germany’s conversion to a war economy in 
September 1939 was not used to tighten up decision-making structures and 
improve planning and control, and that the trend towards a polycratic system 
increased still further. Hectic activity within the political system, accompanied 
by the proliferation of new power-bases and the disintegration of old struc- 
tures, did not conduce to greater efficiency. At the same time, they had only a 
limited prejudicial effect on the economy itself, which, though badly affected 
by bureaucratic anarchy, managed to adapt itself accordingly. 


® Appendix to Ob.d.H. No. 3412/39 geh., 6 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RL 3/63. 
™ Die innere Front’ by Reich Minister Walther Funk, Bérsenzeitung, 506 (27 Oct. 1939), BAR 
11/104. 
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Polycentrism in the war economy was ultimately attributable to indecision 
on Hitler’s part. He was certainly the undisputed Ftthrer whose authority was 
never challenged, and he stood above this polycentric structure. It is just as 
certain, however, that he had no need of such a structure to underpin his 
personal authority. He used it primarily as a means of dispelling or diverting 
decision-making pressures, or, better still, of nipping them in the bud. 
Although a ‘convenient’ system to that extent, it was also a kind of drug: it 
seemed to imply freedom of choice and flexibility, but its inefficiency and 
bureaucratic paralysis prevented the economic resources available to a highly 
developed industrial society like Germany from being fully utilized. 


5. INITIAL EFFECTS AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE BLOCKADE 


(a) The Organization of Wartime Foreign Trade and the Inception 
of Economic Warfare 


At first sight, Germany’s foreign-trade position at the outbreak of the Second 
World War seemed considerably more favourable than in 1914. This applied not 
only to its initial geostrategic situation—particularly after it had concluded an 
economic alliance with the Soviet Union which presented its wartime foreign 
trade with access to south-east and eastern Europe, and, via the Soviet Union, 
to the Far East as well (see Maps II.1I.3-4)—but also to the lessening of 
its dependence on the outside world, which was at least partly achieved. 
Numerous expert studies left no doubt that wartime foreign trade must be 
maintained at the highest possible level. In important sectors such as grain, 
petroleum, and iron ore, Germany’s conduct of the war was crucially depen- 
dent on its ability to limit any blockade-induced shortages and, as far as 
possible, to replace threatened imports. Expectations of a long or short war 
played a secondary role here, because Germany’s slender stocks precluded 
even a short-term stoppage of supplies. The country’s efforts over many years 
to create a self-sufficient, large-scale trading area of its own had never really got 
off the ground. Invested with greater importance by the outbreak of war, they 
initially concentrated on south-east Europe.” 

Berlin cherished few illusions about the possibility of securing the resources 
of the allied and neutral countries in its own sphere of influence. There being 
no gold or foreign currency available for the purchase of vital imports, the only 
alternative was payment in kind, for which Germany’s overtaxed economy left 
little scope. Diplomacy and political self-ingratiation would not achieve much 
on their own, that much was obvious. It was also probable that increased 
military activity on Germany’s part would substantially worsen its negotiating 
position vis-a-vis its trading partners, the more so since a Franco-British 
blockade could be expected to have counteractive effects. It seemed clear, 


™ Germany and the Second World War, i. 340 ff., and Teichert, Autarkie. On Germany’s lack of 
foreign exchange before the outbreak of war see Ritschl, ‘Zahlungsbilanz’. 
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therefore, that the Wehrmacht was the only ultimate guarantee of essential 
imports, and that the employment of military methods might even represent 
the war economy’s greatest asset. 

Although adequate opportunities existed abroad for trade and the acquisi- 
tion of supplies, the Third Reich lacked the financial strength and export capa- 
bility to make full use of them, nor were its resources sufficient to support 
weaker allies and neutrals and develop them into efficient suppliers by means 
of systematic investment. Any such ‘development aid’ was precluded not 
only by insufficient economic resources but by lack of political determination. 
National Socialist geopolitical ideas were based on a system of racial 
supremacy, a hierarchy of nations and regions in which Greater Germany and 
central Europe, its political core and hub, were to occupy the commanding 
heights of prosperity and economic power surrounded by a ring of dependent, 
underdeveloped suppliers of agricultural products and raw materials, whose 
wares would be exchanged for German manufactured goods. A scheme of this 
kind was hardly conducive to the unprejudiced development and mobilization 
of economic resources in the German sphere of influence. Under blockade 
conditions, foreign-trade policy became an incessant struggle for pre- 
eminence between military, economic, and political objectives—one that 
compelled the National Socialist regime to put its capacity for compromise 
and rational problem-solving to the test.” 

The setting of foreign-trade objectives in wartime entailed defining import 
requirements, determining the compensatory volume of exports needed, and 
distributing them among various countries. These three components were 
extremely uncertain planning factors, each containing many imponderables, 
and their co-ordination was subject to manifold fluctuations and forms of 
friction. Import requirements were initially estimated at about RM2,000m.,”” 
or some 80 per cent of the pre-war volume. Of these, roughly half were to be 
met by German-Soviet trade alone. This estimate assumed that domestic 
output for civilian consumption would undergo a general decline, a supposi- 
tion superseded by the decisions of October 1939. Additional military require- 
ments, e.g. of fuel, were not only to be expected but would inevitably give rise 
to an upward trend in the demand for imports. 

Political and military considerations apart, estimates of the requisite volume 
of exports had to take account of the substantial worldwide price increases trig- 
gered by the outbreak of war, particularly in respect of strategically important 
commodities, because the Allies were deliberately buying them up by dint of 
their superior financial strength. This increased the cost of Germany’s foreign 
purchases without permitting a simultaneous and equal rise in the price of 
German export goods. The Third Reich’s growing demand for imports was 
thus accompanied by a disproportionate increase in export pressure. As long 


7° See in general Radkau, ‘Entscheidungsprozesse’. 
7 Minute re a meeting at the Reich ministry for economic affairs, 21 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 
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as it was compelled to compensate its major trading partners and unable to 
increase its foreign indebtedness by diplomatic or military means, a substan- 
tial part of the German war economy had to be set aside for foreign customers. 

The production of exports was the chief problem besetting foreign-trade 
policy from the outset. It proved a burden not only on civilian supplies (mainly 
of coal) but on arms manufacture as well, because Germany’s trading partners 
had a predilection for ordering strategic goods, notably military equipment 
and machine tools. German weapons of war were greatly prized by allies and 
neutral countries alike, and arms exports had again become a major con- 
stituent of Germany’s foreign trade by the mid-1930s.”* Numerous contracts 
had been signed in the months immediately preceding the outbreak of war, and 
purchasers were pressing for delivery. In the case of other countries, e.g. 
Yugoslavia, new arms deals were concluded in the autumn of 1939. Discount- 
ing Germany’s principal customer, the Soviet Union, which insisted on only 
the most up-to-date designs, these exports conferred certain military advan- 
tages in that obsolete or captured equipment could be unloaded in exchange 
for the raw materials needed to manufacture new items. However, universal 
shortages of equipment and inadequate supplies of replacements soon com- 
pelled the Wehrmacht itself to fall back increasingly on captured stocks, so this 
loophole steadily closed. 

Political and military considerations could not always take precedence in 
this respect. For example, painful concessions to the Soviet Union were 
unavoidable if urgently needed consignments of raw materials were not to be 
jeopardized,” whereas Bulgaria, Germany’s ‘faithful friend’, had to be put off 
again and again. It could offer nothing of obvious value to the German war 
economy in return for the weapons it wanted, so the Berlin authorities turned 
a deaf ear and offered the coveted equipment to others. In the case of trading 
partners already regarded as potential enemies—Holland and Denmark, for 
example—Berlin endeavoured to defer deliveries of war material.*° Other 
countries, e.g. Yugoslavia, received consignments of arms that were later used 
against the Wehrmacht. Finally, arms exports fuelled conflicts in the Balkans 
(Hungary vs. Romania) prejudicial to Germany’s strategic plans. Yet it was the 
war-economy staff that did its utmost to back the export policy of the ministry 
for economic affairs, even at the Wehrmacht’s expense. In expectation of a pro- 
longed war, Thomas thought it more important to secure long-term supplies 
of raw materials than to fulfil the services’ requests for armaments, which in 
any case he considered excessive. 

Addressing the first meeting of his inspectors on 12 October 1939, he stated: 
‘Everything depends on exporting as much as possible in order to obtain the 


78 Volkmann, ‘AuSenhandel und Aufriistung’, provides an overview. The arms trade with Brazil 
is documented in greater detail in Boelcke, ‘Waffengeschafte’, but a general account remains to be 
written. 

7 On this subject see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.10.1 at nn. 24 ff. 

80 Volkmann refers to this in ‘Autarkie’. 
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raw materials required for waging war.’ There were plenty of export opportu- 
nities, he said. ‘We must therefore keep a sufficient proportion of industrial 
capacity free for exports, in the machine-tool sector as well.’®! 

He clung to this view two months later, even though the military armaments 
agencies were by then engaged in a desperate search for spare capacity because 
of the ammunition crisis. On 18 December 1939, at a meeting held to discuss 
new and intensified British blockading measures, leading exporters agreed on 
the desirability of preparing for a long war, which could only be sustained by 
keeping exports strong.® In this connection the industrialists cited a series of 
preconditions, e.g. the solving of the transport problem, and called for unified 
control of export policy—a demand of which Thomas, seeking support for his 
insistence on centralized control of the war economy, was only too happy to 
take note. 

Recommendations inimical to a military command economy went 
unheeded. Geheimrat Hermann Bticher (AEG), for instance, declared that 
private initiatives must be encouraged, not stifled, particularly in foreign trade, 
and that overall control of industry was impossible. The machine-tool manu- 
facturers’ representative pointed out that industrialists would find ways and 
means of obtaining the requisite imports if only they were offered suitable 
financial incentives. This, however, was an assault on basic positions which the 
Wehrmacht refused to abandon. 

Where the general promotion of exports was concerned, Funk and Thomas 
were fundamentally at one. They remained so even when Hitler, irked by com- 
plaints from his commanders-in-chief that their armaments programmes were 
being starved of raw materials, decreed early in December 1939 that all raw 
materials from the export sector be ruthlessly utilized for arms manufacture 
so as to end the war quickly. Thomas sympathized with the reaction of 
the ministry for economic affairs, which rejected consequent requests that 
Wehrmacht quotas be increased at the expense of exports.’ Even in the 
ensuing weeks, when the Wehrmacht’s arms procurement agencies were 
waging a renewed closure campaign against strategically inessential firms, the 
OKYW raised no objection to a directive from the ministry for economic affairs 
laying it down that all export orders, even individual items of civilian mer- 
chandise,** were on principle to be classified as strategically important. The 
closure campaign petered out, and no further reference was made to Hitler’s 
decree that arms manufacture be boosted at the export trade’s expense. 

If the Wehrmacht finally and increasingly refrained from demanding greater 


81 


Memo re the meeting on 12 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/1. 
Gen. Thomas’s meeting with industrialists re the status and prospects of German exports, 18 
Dec. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/173. 

83 Record of the remarks of Col. Rudolf Hiinermann, chief of staff of the War Economy and 
Armaments Department, at a Reichsbank meeting of the export committee on 21 Dec. 1939, ibid. 
On Hitler’s directive: WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB, entry dated 4 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/164. 

84 Minutes of a meeting of the advisory board of the industrial section of the Dusseldorf 
chamber of commerce on 15 Mar. 1940, BA R 11/77. 
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utilization of civilian industry for arms manufacture, it did so largely out of 
consideration for foreign trade. Instead, more and more attention was devoted 
to other ways of eliminating bottlenecks in the domestic economy. Forcible 
access to the resources of neighbouring countries had always formed part of 
the Wehrmacht’s war-economy plans for resisting a blockade. Foremost among 
them were measures designed to protect Germany’s own trade and disrupt 
the enemy’s. These measures included exerting pressure on the management 
of key industrial concerns in foreign countries and on their political and 
economic authorities, making use of propaganda and sabotage, and, finally, 
resorting to military force.® 

The navy, which rated as the mainstay of economic warfare, was to join with 
the Luftwaffe in blockading and attacking the enemy’s sea routes, in protect- 
ing Germany’s own maritime communications, and in keeping an eye on 
neutral shipping. The OKW’s planners regarded their ultima ratio as ‘the 
expansion of Germany’s living-space’-—something which a long war, in par- 
ticular, would render absolutely essential. Given the proximity to her frontiers 
of Germany’s energy sources, and in view of her inadequate supplies of raw 
materials and foodstuffs, the army would have to take the offensive as soon as 
possible after the outbreak of war, and, in emulation of Japan, guarantee the 
realization of Germany’s ‘world-power plans’ by means of territorial aggran- 
dizement. It was posited that warfare of this kind precluded a ‘chivalrous 
approach to war’, and that the coming conflict’s ‘ultimate aim [would be] the 
total destruction—possibly, even, the extermination—of some sections of the 
enemy’. This conflict, so it was believed by the OKW officers responsible for 
the planning of economic warfare, would inevitably become a ‘war of annihi- 
lation’ in which no heed could be paid to moral principles or international 
law.*° 

Although such views may not as yet have been widespread in the officer 
corps, the objective considerations that gave rise to them and provided a link 
with National Socialist ideology were also entertained in autumn 1939 by 
the German navy. Raeder several times urged Hitler to intensify submarine 
warfare in the belief that a counter-blockade would force Britain to its knees.*” 
During internal consultations between the high commands, vehement but 
objective arguments were advanced in favour of complying with international 
law and against overreacting to intensified British blockading measures by the 


8° Der Wirtschaftskrieg [Economic warfare] section in the directive Die Kriegfithrung [The 
conduct of war], draft dated 19 Feb. 1938, BA-MA Wi/VI.29; Der Wirtschaftskrieg [Economic 
warfare], lecture by Diplomvolkswirt Hellmer (WStb), BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3440, also the lectures by 
Col. Wilhelm Becker, head of WStb’s basic policy desk, Die Wechselwirkung zwischen operativer 
and wirtschaftlicher Kriegfihrung [Interaction of operational and economic warfare], to the 
Kriegsakademie on 31 Mar. and 2 Apr. 1938, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3308. 

8° From a training-exercise lecture by Becker on 20 June 1939, BA-MA Wii/VI1.267. 

8” Raeder’s situation reports on 10, 16, and 23 Oct. 1939, ‘Fiihrer Conferences’; Voriiberlegun- 
gen zu den Problemen der Wirtschaftskriegfithrung [Preliminary reflections on the problems of 
economic warfare], 23 Oct. 1939, ibid. 38 ff., and the Skl memo on intensified naval warfare against 
Britain, 15 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/1.284. 
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foreign section of the OKW’s Amt Ausland/Abwehr [department responsible 
for espionage, counter-espionage, sabotage, and foreign intelligence] and, in 
particular, by its chief adviser on international law, Count Helmuth James von 
Moltke, later a prominent member of the German Resistance.*® Hitler, who 
still hoped for an accommodation with Britain, was quite prepared to adopt a 
temporizing stance and deferred any intensification of economic warfare until 
the western offensive began. 

To co-ordinate the various forms of economic warfare, the OKW set up a 
new section under Vice-Admiral Karlgeorg Schuster. However, this Sonder- 
stab fir Handelskrieg und wirtschaftliche Kampfmafinahmen (HWK: Special 
Staff for Economic Warfare and Economico-Military Operations) found it 
hard to exert any influence on the services and the civilian authorities, or even 
on the OKW itself. Apart from co-ordinating the practical, routine aspects of 
economic warfare, the HWK attempted with some success to evolve guidelines 
for economico-military operations and initiate plans for a continental large- 
area economy.*’ All such endeavours notwithstanding, however, foreign trade 
and economic warfare were no more brought under unified control than was 
the domestic economy. This was doubly essential because the Allied blockad- 
ing position was ultimately the stronger, as the drastic decline in German 
imports during the early months of the war clearly demonstrated (see the 
graph in Diagram II.1I.3). As in the First World War, the Allies could count on 
slowly but surely starving Germany out. 


(b) The ‘Food War’ 


Experience of the First World War, which taught that the blockade was pri- 
marily a food war, had inflicted deep scars on Germany. The masters of the 
Third Reich and wide sections of the population still nursed vivid memories of 
the trauma of those lean years and their political consequences.”° The impor- 
tance of that trauma to any assessment of the population’s attitude, and to an 
understanding of the economic and strategic decisions taken at the beginning 
of the Second World War, cannot be overstated. It was a prime constituent of 
Hitler’s Lebensraum programme, and one leitmotiv of nearly all his speeches 
was the assertion that the German people could not survive on the produce of 
their own soil. He derived his strongest argument in favour of war from such 
reflections on the already critical state of food supplies and the gloomy outlook 
on that front. 

While enlarging on the food-supply question in a speech to his military 
commanders on 10 February 1939, he had again described it as the most 


88 On Moltke’s role see Roon, ‘Graf Moltke’, 25 ff., and his edition of Moltke’s Vélkerrecht im 
Dienste der Menschen. 

8° Notes on a large-area economy of European countries east of France, Jan. 1940, BA-MA 
Wi/V1.323, as well as a plan for the implementation of economico-military measures in the Baltic 
area, 8 Feb. 1940, ibid. 

°° On what follows see also the overview in Volkmann, ‘Landwirtschaft’, and Kluge, ‘Kriegs- 
und Mangelernahrung’. 
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DIAGRAM IL.11.3. Imports of Raw Materials after the Outbreak of War 


urgent problem of all, and one whose solution necessitated expansion.”’ In 
August he restated his most important realization to the League of Nations 
Commissioner in Danzig, Carl J. Burckhardt: that only possession of the 
Ukraine’s ‘bread basket’ could prevent Germany from being starved out as it 
had been in the First World War.” This, in a nutshell, was the dilemma con- 
fronting those charged with preparing German agriculture and food-supply 
policy for war. 

On the face of it, switches in production and rationing plans had ensured 
that no other sector in the Third Reich was more thoroughly prepared for its 
wartime role than agriculture.*? Certainly, no other sector was as efficiently 
organized. Otherwise than in industry, government machinery and self- 
administrative institutions had developed a close symbiosis. The conflict 
between Darré, the minister responsible, who considered himself a champion 
of blood-and-soil ideology and custodian of agricultural interests, and his state 
secretary, Herbert Backe, another veteran National Socialist but politically 
pragmatic and a leading expert in his field, was resolved shortly after war broke 
out. Backe headed not only the ministry and the agencies of the Reichs- 
nahrstand [Reich Foodstuffs Corporation] but also the Four-year Plan’s 


°! Hitler’s speech on 10 Feb. 1939, BA NS 11/28. See also Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 70-1. 
°? Burckhardt, Danziger Mission, 384. 
° Germany and the Second World War, i. 200 ff., 293 ff.; Kutz, ‘Kriegserfahrung’. 
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Geschaftsgruppe Ernaéhrung [Food Management Group], a dual role which 
invested him with unified direction of agricultural and food-supply policy—in 
other words, he controlled both production and distribution. This, together 
with Hitler’s complete confidence in him, conferred a status which neither 
Thomas nor Todt managed to secure in the field of trade and industry, and 
which Speer did not attain until 1942. 

Sovereign functions were granted to the Reichsnahrstand’s agencies when 
war broke out, whereas self-administrative bodies in commerce and industry 
had to wage a two-year battle before they succeeded in repelling the govern- 
ment bureaucrats. Nor did Backe shrink from breaking the price-freeze taboo 
when it seemed a necessary incentive to greater production. Under his regime, 
the coupling of self-administrative and civil-service machinery did not lead to 
any relaxation of dirigisme and the command economy. On the contrary, he 
successfully employed it as a means of tightening his grip on production and 
distribution. The command economy was thus enabled to put its efficiency to 
the test. At all events, Backe’s ‘green’ command economy proved more effec- 
tive than the Wehrmacht’s ‘grey’ one. 

So the regime demonstrated its adaptability in at least one sphere, albeit 
thanks to two prerequisites: the ruthless drive and skilful tactics of Herbert 
Backe, who managed to assert his authority comparatively quickly and ensure 
that food-supply policy spoke with a single ‘voice’; and—a second factor 
closely related to the first—adherence to longer-term planning governed by 
bleak prospects that precluded improvisation and the postponement of out- 
standing decisions which not even Hitler could evade. Reports on morale, 
which were carefully evaluated by the political leadership, contributed to this. 
From the outbreak of war onwards these embodied complaints about short- 
ages associated with the implementation of rationing and the distribution of 
foodstuffs, although the German population was kept relatively well supplied 
during the early years of the war. It is also beyond question that the National 
Socialist management of wartime food supplies was more successful than that 
of the imperial regime during the First World War.” 

Discounting these various external prerequisites, however, the Third Reich’s 
distribution system did not function anywhere near as smoothly as its propa- 
gandists claimed and as many of those concerned may have felt. The dis- 
crepancy between objective situation and subjective sentiment may also be 
explained by the fact that adjusting to war imposed a heavy psychological 
strain which, as usual in such cases, found primary expression in complaints 
about food. There is no doubt, however, that people were additionally 
prompted to react with great sensitivity, even to minor changes and disrup- 
tions, by vivid memories of the First World War and, given the uncertain 
military situation, by fears of famine and extreme hardship.” 


°* Burchardt, ‘Auswirkungen’; Gies, ‘Rolle’; Lehmann, ‘Probleme’; Farquharson, Plough. 
° For a general discussion of the subject see Teuteberg, ‘Ernahrung’. 
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DIAGRAM IL.11.4. Organization of the Agricultural Marketing System and Wartime 
Food Production 


Real improvements in the rationing system were attributable to three 
factors: first, the authorities laid down definite ration scales to which all were 
entitled, thereby obviating the extreme differences that prevailed during the 
First World War; secondly, allocations varied widely in accordance not only 
with a merit system under which those performing the most strenuous work 
received the biggest rations, but also with social considerations, so that 
pregnant women, mothers, and children received supplementary allocations; 
and, thirdly, all computations were based on physiological norms, if only 
during the early stages of the war and only with reference to the population of 
Germany, so that rations were positively generous.”° In the end, more than a 
third of the population was classified as self-supporting and taken out of the 
rationing system, a measure which not only had a beneficial effect on those 
concerned, mainly country-dwellers, but also eased the authorities’ burdens. 

These benefits had their drawbacks, however. Differences in ration entitle- 


°° Erndhrungswirtschaftliche Forschungsstelle [Food-processing and Agricultural Research 
Centre]: wartime nutrition plan, 1 Apr. 1939, BA R 14/261. 


TABLE IL.I1.2. Food Rations for an Adult, 28 August 1939-11 fanuary 1942' (g.) 


Period Bread Cereals Coffee Meat Fat Cheese Quark Eggs’ Sugar Potatoes Fish 
substitute 
I 28.8.-24.9. 1939 unr. 600 325 2,400 1,400.0 320.0 unr. unr. 2,840 unr. unr. 
2  25.9.-22.10. 1939 9,600 600 400 2,000 1,080.0 250.0 unr. 4 1,160 unr. unr. 
3 23.10.-19.11. 1939 9,600 600 400 2,000 1,075.0 250.0 unr. 4 1,160 unr. unr. 
4  20.11.-17.12. 1939 9,600 600 400 2,120 1,200.0 250.0 unr. 4 1,160 unr. unr. 
5  18.12.-14.1. 1940 9,600 975 400 2,120 1,200.0 250.0 unr. 3 1,160 unr. unr. 
6  15.1.-I1.2. 1940 11,100 850 400 2,120 1,075.0 187.5 unr. 4 1,160 unr. unr. 
7  12.2.-10.3. 1940 11,100 850 400 2,120 1,075.0 187.5 unr. 2 1,160 unr. unr. 
8 I11.3.-7.4. 1940 9,600 600 400 2,000 1,075.0 187.5 unr. 7 1,160 unr. 500 
9g 8.4.-5.5. 1940 9,600 600 400 2,000 1,075.0 187.5 unr. Il 1,160 unr. 375 
10 6.5.—2.6. 1940 9,600 600 400 2,000 1,075.0 250.0 unr. II 1,350 unr. 250 
II 3.6.-30.6. 1940 9,600 600 400 2,000 1,077.5 250.0 unr. 14 1,350 unr. — 
12 1.7.-28.7. 1940 9,600 850 400 2,000 1,077.5 312.5 unr. 10 1,350 unr. 125 
13 29.7.-25.8. 1940 9,000 600 400 2,000 1,077.5 312.5 unr. 7 1,350 unr. — 
14 26.8.-22.9. 1940 9,000 600 400 2,000 1,077.5 312.5 unr 4 1,350 unr. _— 
15 23.9.-20.10. 1940 9,000 600 400 2,000 1,077.5 250.0 unr. 5 1,350 unr. — 
16 = 21.10.-17.11. 1940 9,000 600 400 2,000 1,077.5 250.0 unr. 5 1,350 unr. — 
17: 18.11.-15.12. 1940 9,000 600 400 2,000 1,077.5 187.5 125 7 1,350 unr. —_— 
18 = 16.12.-12.1. 1941 9,000 600 400 2,000 1,077.5 187.5 125 2 1,850 unr. 250 
19 13.1.-9.2. 1941 9,000 975 400 2,000 1,077.5 187.5 125 2 1,350 unr. — 


gov 
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substitute 
20 =: 10.2.-9.3. 1941 9,000 975 400 2,000 1,077.5 187.5 125 3 1,350 unr. — 
21 =: 10.3.-6.4. 1941 9,000 725 400 2,000 1,077.5 250.0 125 4 1,350 unr. 250 
22 -7.4.-4.5. 1941 9,000 725 400 2,000 1,077.5 250.0 125 13 1,350 unr. — 
23°«4§.5.-1.6. 1941 9,000 600 400 2,000 1,077.5 250.0 125 8 1,350 unr. — 
24 2.6.-29.6. 1941 9,000 850 400 1,600 1,077.5 250.0 125 8 1,350 7,000 — 
25 30.6.-27.7. 1941 9,000 1,255 400 1,600 1,077.5 187.5 250 6 1,850 3,000 —_— 
26 =. 28.7.-24.8. 1941 9,000 850 400 1,600 1,077.5 187.5 125 4 1,350 7,000 125 
27 =. 25.8.-21.9. 1941 9,000 1,225 400 1,600 1,077.5 187.5 125 2 1,350 8,000 _— 
28  22.9.-19.10. 1941 9,000 600 400 1,600 1,077.5 125.0 125 3 1,350 10,000 — 
29 =: 20.10.-16. 11. 1941 9,000 600 400 1,600 1,077.5 125.0 125 2. 1,350 10,000 — 
30. ~—s«17.11.-14.12. 1941 9,000 600 400 1,600 1,077.5 125.0 125 2 1,350 10,000 — 
31-15. 12.-1 1.1. 1942 9,000 850 400 1,850 1,077.5 125.0 125 5 1,350 10,000 250 


unr. = unrationed. 
* Excluding supplements. 
> In units. 


Source: Schmitz, Bewirtschaftung, 466. 
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The width of each column below is proportionate to each group’s 
percentage share of the total population of c.79,527,000 


Ultra-heavy 
worker 
Basic requirement of average member of total 4,652 cal 
population = 2,700 calories per head and day 
| Heavy . 
worker | |Serviceman 
| Actual total average from 25 Sept. 1939 3,789 cal os 
2,672 calories per head and da , 
3,206 cal | p - 
| Children 
y aged 6-14 Others entitled to rations 
2,570 cal | 
Children 2-450 cal 
under 6 
Mean 
requirement 1,871 cal 
in Greater 
Germany 1938 & & 
: is a : Ss) fy |é 
o = 7 6 In] fs 
W il) o a I i 
8 s 8 s s| |s 
S = a = ee fe 
& R Q g S| 18 
po iS = s fo} ies 
3 3 rt % fs] |S 


Note. Minor discrepancies from the figures for the general population and individual sections 
thereof based on the census of 17 May 1939 cannot be conclusively resolved. They probably arise, 
for example, from losses sustained during the Polish campaign, the immigration of ethnic 
Germans before and after 1 September 1939, or from altered age-group assessments. 


Sources: Conti report dated 16 Oct. 1939, BA, BA R 43 II/613 (one obvious error corrected); report 
of the Nutritional Research Agency dated 7 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/2445. 


DIAGRAM IL.11.5. Wartime Ration Quotas for the German Population, as of mid- 
October 1939 


ments caused much friction in the working class, for example, because the 
classification of workers into ultra-heavy, heavy, and normal grades presented 
considerable difficulty in practice and was often disputed by those who came 
off worst. Adjustments had to be made soon after rationing was introduced. 
Workers also resisted the attempt to extend communal feeding and demand 
food coupons for canteen meals.’ But free distribution caused additional 
strains not allowed for in the wartime food-supply plan. Furthermore, the 
decision to decentralize armaments production in October 1939 led to an 
unforeseen increase in those entitled to extra rations, and this proved an addi- 
tional liability (see Diagram II.11.5). 

Notwithstanding all attempts to differentiate and take account of local and 
regional peculiarities, another weakness of the bureaucratic allocation system 
was its schematic mode of procedure, which often bore no relation to reality. 
The German Labour Front took a strong line here, because it recognized 
certain problems that had to be solved ‘in the interests of social peace and the 


°’ Minutes of inspectors’ conference on 12-13 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/171. 
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nation’s internal powers of resistance’.** In its view, consumption scales based 
on size of family and nature of occupation were insufficient to determine 
socially just rations. It pointed out that account should also be taken of in- 
come levels, the more so since war-financing and fiscal policy had pursued an 
unstable and vacillating course. 


TABLE II.1.3. Harvests in Germany during the Two 
World Wars (% of prewar yield)* 


Grain Potatoes Sugar-beet 


1908-13 (annual average) 100 100 100 
1914 98 99 110 
IQI5 80 118 67 
1916 80 55 66 
1917 56 76 64 
1918 64 64 60 
1935-8 (annual average) 100 100 100 
1939 104 105 126 
1940 go 106 122 
1941 84 88 11g 
1942 86 101 120 
1943 92 75 117 
1944 7 80 100 


* Territorial extent as in 1939. 


Source: Riecke, ‘Ernahrung’, 342. 


Under the prevailing quota system, allocations were proportional to 
numbers of persons, so a family with four children was allotted three times as 
much food as a childless couple but twice as much as it actually consumed. The 
German Labour Front’s statistics indicated that approximately 58 per cent of 
families were having to reduce consumption to some extent, whereas 42 per 
cent were allotted more by the ration-card system than corresponded to their 
standard of living hitherto. In the case of low-income families, this meant that 
some were allotted more food than they could actually afford to buy. 

But anomalies of this kind were hard to eliminate as long as political con- 
siderations could not be reconciled with the growth of earnings and the 
bureaucratic handling of shortages. There was a preference for avoiding 
conflicts and problems by means of concession and compromise. An uncertain 
atmosphere prevailed during the first few weeks of the war, in which initial 
reports of victory were accompanied by lack of popular enthusiasm for the fray, 
hopes for peace, and fears of mass carnage and air raids. Generally speaking, 

°8 DAF, Arbeitswissenschaftliches Institut [German Labour Front, Institute of Labour Eco- 
nomics]: Lebensmittelverbrauch und Einkommen unter dem Rationierungssystem [Food con- 


sumption and income under the rationing system], Berlin, mid-Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.552. 
See also Hachtmann, ‘Lebenshaltungskosten’. 
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and particularly in respect of food supplies, which rated as a prime determi- 
nant of morale, the National Socialist authorities tended to react in an impul- 
sive and sometimes immoderate manner. 

During the autumn and winter of 1939-40, when the transport crisis was 
seriously affecting supplies of household coal and foodstuffs to the larger 
cities, certain Gauleiter—foremost among them Josef Goebbels of Berlin— 
intervened personally in the bureaucratic administrative system. While easing 
the situation at one or two focal points, their intervention severely disrupted 
overall control and far too often affected supplies to armaments firms, many of 
which had to close down because the Reich defence commissioners contrived 
to secure top priority for civilian consignments and push them through. 

This illustrates the general tendency of Germany’s political authorities to 
underestimate the population’s powers of endurance. Their miscalculation was 
fostered by experts whose inadequate overview of food supplies led them to 
come up with some dramatic findings. They regarded the ration scales pro- 
mulgated in September 1939 as a bare minimum deliberately chosen to avoid 
the need for unpopular cuts later in the war.”? Reich Health Director Dr 
Leonardo Conti stated in an opinion submitted to the Ministerial Council for 
the Defence of the Reich on 16 October 1939 that the medically permissible 
limit of deprivation had already been reached. A graph comparing current 
ration scales with those of the First World War was specially prepared for Hitler. 
Although this still presented some very favourable aspects, projected figures for 
the next three years looked generally ominous.'” 


TABLE IIL.1.4. Supplies of Foodstuffs and Fodder from 
Abroad, 1938/9—1943/4 (m. t.) 


Bread cereals Fodder cereals Meat and fat 


1938/9 1.2 1.7 1.1 
1939/40 1.5 0.9 0.9 
1940/1 1.4 27 0.9 
1941/2 3.0 1.3 0.9 
1942/3 3.6 1.8 1.1 
1943/4 3.5 1.9 0.9 


Source: Burchardt, ‘Auswirkungen’, 80 (contractual imports and 
removals from occupied territories). 


It was deemed impossible to increase Germany’s agricultural productivity, 
as the United States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union largely succeeded in 


°° WStb, discussion of food-supply situation with Min.Dir. Alfons Moritz (REM), 22 Sept. 
1939, BA-MA RW 10/171. 

10° Minutes of meeting of Ministerial Council for the Defence of the Reich on 16 Oct. 1939, 
IMT xxxi. 236; Conti’s report, BA R 43 II/613, and Darré’s letter to Hitler, 8 Feb. 1940, ibid. 
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doing.'°' In October 1939 Darré made a last, desperate attempt to adapt the 
wartime production plan to the food-supply plan and obtain a greater share of 
manpower and resources for agriculture—recommendations ultimately detri- 
mental to the armed forces. G6ring, who was much impressed, stated in a 
speech to Wehrmacht representatives that the agricultural situation was very 
grave in consequence of the Allied blockade, and that adequate food supplies 
were the prime essential when waging war. Domestic production, which must 
be increased and not allowed to decline under any circumstances, was of 
supreme importance.'” 


TABLE ILIIL.5. Comparison of the Rations of the Civilian Population and the 
Armed Forces at the Beginning of the Second World War: Some Basic Foodstuffs 


(g. per day) 
Civilian population Armed forces 
Normal Heavy Ultra-heavy Home Field 
consumers workers workers rations rations 
Bread 340 540 685 650 750 
Meat 71 143 171 185 250 
Fat 48 56 105 130 150 


Source: H.Dv. 86/1, rations for members of the armed forces on special duties as laid down on 
15 May 1939 and Darré’s report to Hitler on 8 Feb. 1940 regarding ration scales in the First 
World War, 1915-18, compared with the ration scales prevailing in Oct._Dec. 1939, BA R 43 
I1/613. 


This realization was not, however, put into practice. Instead, on behalf of the 
Four-year Plan, Backe submitted some proposals for practical expedients that 
did not impede the conduct of the war. When he was subsequently appointed 
to the enlarged General Council, Darré, who had been passed over, vainly 
protested to the Reich chancellery.'”* Backe also devised a recipe for boosting 
production which Todt and Speer were to employ with success, albeit much 
later, in the industrial sector: the granting of financial incentives to producers. 
In addition, he advocated stepping up imports from eastern Europe, a policy 
very much in line with Hitler’s ideas. The state secretary further consented to 
relinquish rural resettlement policy in German-occupied Poland to Himmler. 
In many ways, therefore, food-supply policy became a spur to expansion and 
the exploitation of foreign territory. 

By late autumn 1939 Germany had fallen back on stocks meant to last three 


101 See Milward’s overview, Zweiter Wéeltkrieg, 251 ff. 

102 Goring’s speech to recruitment and replacement inspectors on 24 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RL 
3/63. 

103 Darré’s memo on agricultural production tasks in wartime, 27 Nov. 1939, BA NS 10/1073 
Darreé’s letter to Lammers re General Council, 9 Dec. 1939, BA R 43 II/356b. 
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years, so ‘living-space in the east’ had to replenish them immediately there- 
after. A beginning had already been made in Poland. The raiding of Polish 
agriculture for the benefit of the Reich, the removal of foodstuffs without 
regard for the local inhabitants, and the importation of large numbers of 
foreign workers—all these were consequences of Germany’s inconsistent agri- 
cultural and food-supply policy.!™ 

But there was something else that had a baneful effect on Germany’s 
conduct of the war. The food-supply hierarchy established there was charac- 
terized from the first by discrimination against politically and racially undesir- 
able sections of the population. Official ration scales did not apply to hundreds 
of thousands of concentration camp and prison inmates, nor to German Jews, 
who were gradually segregated from those entitled to food rations and 
subjected to starvation. That the Ministerial Council for the Defence of the 
Reich could debate the ‘deportation’ of 510,000 Jews from the old Reich to 
occupied Poland was a harbinger of further moves towards the planned 
genocide of European Jewry.’” The ‘elimination of useless mouths’ had been 
a prevalent National Socialist concept even before the war. It was no coinci- 
dence that Hitler’s euthanasia decree, which sentenced 70,000 handicapped 
persons in Germany to death, was dated the first day of the war, nor was it for- 
tuitous that Reich Health Director Conti played a key role in these develop- 
ments. The tendency of food-supply policy to reject human need as a universal 
criterion, and to distribute food in line with racial and economic considera- 
tions, was soon to have disastrous effects, not only on whole peoples, but indi- 
rectly on Germany’s conduct of the war and the actual choice of operational 
objectives. !°° 

The Wehrmacht’s employment as an executor of the ‘food war’ was, ulti- 
mately, another consequence not only of the failure of overall economic 
planning and supervision, but of the National Socialist regime’s inability to 
mobilize the entirety of its own country’s resources for war and set aside an 
adequate share of them for agriculture. But the armed forces also shared 
direct responsibility for the disastrous chain reaction initiated by food-supply 
policy, because the relevant Wehrmacht authorities persisted in securing 
maximum rations for their men and resisted all compliance with the disorga- 
nized plan for food supplies. Although Hitler had insisted when war broke 
out that troops based at home fare no better than the civilian population, it 
was particularly resented in the autumn of 1939 that relatively inactive soldiers 
stationed on German soil, either along the Siegfried Line or in anti-aircraft 
batteries, should draw front-line rations considerably more generous than 
the ‘ultra-heavy workers’ in nearby mines and factories, who were expected 


104 See sect. IV. 4 at n. 195. 

105 Memo on ChefWStb’s meeting re the results of the Ministerial Council meeting on 19 Sept. 
1939, BA-MA RW 10/171. 

106 Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.111.2(f); also R.-D. Miiller, ‘Konsequenzen’. 
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to continue doing overtime although their supplementary pay had been 
cancelled.” 

Tensions and anomalies of this kind were not, however, disposed of by 
levelling downwards, in this case by reducing the soldiers’ rations. Instead, the 
workers were granted concessions that hampered economic reorientation and 
imposed additional strains on food-supply policy. 


107 Memo dated 19 Sept. 1939 (as n. 105) and ORW/WiRuAmt, Kriegswirtschaftlicher Lage- 
bericht [War-economy situation report] No. 3, 1 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 


III. Makeshift Solutions in Spring 1940 


1. THE ‘AMMUNITION CRISIS’: RENEWED MOBILIZATION 
EFFORTS AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPROMISES 


THE Wehrmacht had sustained the Polish campaign largely out of its existing 
stocks and with only slender reserves of war material. Original plans had envis- 
aged that the war economy would be ‘run in’ by the time Hitler embarked on 
his next venture, the showdown with France, but wartime production was far 
from being well under way. The army chiefs sought to exploit this situation in 
order to deter Hitler from his planned offensive, arguing that stocks of arma- 
ments precluded any large-scale military exertions in the immediate future. 

Current figures indicated, for example, that the army’s share of industrial 
output would suffice only to equip one infantry army and one armoured 
division per quarter, or to replace the equivalent losses. Armaments produc- 
tion was behind schedule in almost every sector (see Table II.11.1). The situa- 
tion in regard to the equipping of mobile troops, who had proved of crucial 
importance during operations in Poland, could not fail to arouse special mis- 
givings. The temporary switching of production to spare parts, a measure 
intended to ready those formations for a new offensive in short order, was 
badly affecting the production of motor-vehicles. Industrial capacity seemed 
insufficient to produce spare parts and new vehicles simultaneously and in 
growing quantities—hardly an incentive to contemplate engaging in large-scale 
battles of attrition. As matters stood, not even a longish preparatory phase gave 
promise of any decisive improvement, the more so since it had to be expected 
that the enemy would build up his forces to at least the same extent. 

Where armaments policy was concerned, however, the army authorities 
failed to draw any far-reaching inferences from this assessment of the situation. 
No objective evaluation of industrial potential was undertaken, nor did anyone 
evolve a long-term plan for arms manufacture. The army chiefs relied on the 
OKYW to assess the economic situation, but the war-economy staff, which had 
long been aware that manufacturers were already overburdened, pressed for 
economies and concentrations of effort. 

There was a failure to discern ways of rapidly boosting armaments produc- 
tion. The Army Ordnance Office confined itself to ‘bookkeeping’: recording 
allocations of raw materials and schematically distributing them among the 
various arms. Technical matters claimed more attention than production 
problems. Although the war economy had been deprived of valuable labour by 
conscription and the vast expansion of the wartime army, no attempt was made 
to seek ways of increasing the output of up-to-date military equipment and, 
thus, of effecting a balance in armaments between manpower and material. No 
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TABLE IL.U1.1. Production for the Army, November 1939 


Item Quantity Output in Surplus/ Expected output in the 
ordered Nov. 1939 shortfall months: 
for 1939 since 1.4.1939 

Dec. 39 Jan. 40 Feb. 40 
Carbine 98k 1,143,182 68,037 + 3,167 76,000 76,500 74,500 
Pistol 38 410,600 —_— + 445 
Pistol 08 139,224 8,488 — 94 75750 75750 73750 
Sub-machine-gun 38 40,576 1,400 — 1,440 1,600 2,500 2,600 
Machine-gun 34 61,998 35330 — 289 3,000 3,000 3,000 
20-mm. AA gun 2,804 175 = B40 225 375 375 
20-mm. AFV gun 761 — 
Light mortar 36 6,735 429 — 229 520 520 600 
Light mortar 34 4,492 335 — 185 420 420 440 
100-mm. rocket-launcher 155 40 = 8T 30 30 20 
37-mm. anti-tank gun 3,286 287 -— 33 265 265 265 
37-mm. AFV gun 1,749 116 — 194 125 130 140 
Light infantry gun 18 755 69 + 55 60 40 40 
75-mm. AFV gun 676 20 — 38 24 24 24 
Heavy infantry gun 33 413 12 + 22 17 17 17 
Mountain gun 36 272 20 — 16 25 25 14 
Light field gun 18 120 4 — 4 4 14 
Light howitzer 18 1,784 130 = 3 140 140 140 
Heavy anti-tank gun 260 2 + 2 10 10 10 
Heavy field gun 18 1,017 35 + 47 52 53 62 
150-mm. cannon 18 125 _— (for delivery 

from Apr. 1940) 

210-mm. mortar 18 564 17 - I 17 19 20 
Panzer II 537 2 + 36 5 8 _— 
Panzer II 2,087 35 — 30 50 55 60 
Tank 38 (Czech) 475 II = 7 15 20 
Panzer IV 533 II = 2 16 20 20 
Armoured command car 190 8 — 15 7 5 — 
Armoured scout car 938 58 — 142 38 43 30 
Personnel carrier 929 89 + 30 61 20 20 
Light truck 93959 624 — 2,285 700 700 600 
Medium truck 18,946 968 — 413 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Heavy truck 3,000 28 — 343 150 150 150 
Tractor 6,997 165 — 50 317 340 352 


Source: WaJRiu 6 IIIa, survey of 16 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1035. 


one mooted the possibility that an appreciable increase in output could be 
achieved, albeit within closely defined limits, by means of economies, ration- 
alization, and a switch to mass production. 

This question might have arisen had anyone entertained a clear idea of what 
equipment the wartime army needed, but no basic plan for its modernization 
had been worked out. Orders continued to be placed for technologically 
obsolete weapons, and no moves were made to speed up the commissioning of 
new developments and their mass production. Consequently, the bulk of 
available resources continued to be applied to the building of barracks and 
fortifications and the equipping of large infantry formations. Production plans 
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during the first few months of the war proved to be a mere extrapolation of 
their peacetime precursors. 

The annual requisition for approximately 30,000 lorries in 1939 was not 
revised when war broke out, for example, although a monthly output of just 
under 2,000 was an inadequate basis on which to motorize the army. It just 
sufficed to offset losses through wear and tear, yet the army authorities did not 
seem particularly alarmed. Supervision of motor-vehicle production was the 
responsibility of Colonel von Schell, whose hands were tied by cuts in steel 
allocations. The fact that Schell simultaneously functioned as a Four-year Plan 
commissioner and head of army motorization had adverse effects on the army. 
Instead of combining military requirements and enforcing them on the civilian 
authorities, he had in practice, being locked into the bureaucratic armaments 
process, to short-circuit all increased demands at source. Thus, the army 
authorities concentrated on finding loopholes that entailed demotorizing 
military formations or raiding civilian stocks at the war economy’s expense. 

This inability to evolve a forward-looking, realistic armaments plan was far 
from being confined to the army authorities. The other services were in little 
better case. The navy, with its Utopian Z plan, was no more capable than the 
Luftwaffe, which planned to quadruple its number of aircraft, of sensibly rec- 
onciling long-term objectives framed regardless of economic practicalities with 
short-term armaments programmes tied to allocation mechanisms. The OKW 
concentrated on the completion of current armaments projects and made no 
move to draw up a longer-term plan for armaments as a whole, preferring to 
address problems of organization and departmental jurisdiction. From this 
aspect, equipping the armed forces involved not so much a production policy 
as a power-struggle. Even the armaments officers, who lacked a full under- 
standing of the dynamics of modern industrial production, had learnt little in 
this respect since the First World War. 

As commander-in-chief of the armed forces, Hitler was not, of course, 
expected to compound his burdens by devising an armaments plan. He 
neglected even to stimulate moves in that direction, however, and relied on the 
brisk activity of his high commands. Although he could not rebut the dis- 
couraging figures submitted to him and had no idea how to remedy them, he 
refused to let them influence his decisions. 

Rejecting the notion of a military stalemate or a defensive war, he strove on 
the one hand to carry his army commanders along with him by painting the 
situation in a rosy light, and, on the other, to goad them into self-justification 
and action by upbraiding them for being inadequately prepared.’ Even though 
he was quite as devoid as the competent authorities of any plan for increasing 
Germany’s military potential, he clung to that general objective on every 
occasion. 

On 8 November 1939 Hitler informed Party veterans that he had instructed 


' Halder, War Diaries, 5 Nov. 1939. 
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Goring to adapt the economy to a war of five years’ duration, and that exten- 
sive plans and preparations had ensured that Germany’s resources were devel- 
oped ‘to their fullest extent’. To the chief of the Wehrmacht High Command he 
reiterated his idea of a two-pronged armaments policy that would enable him 
on the one hand to end the war in the west by striking a short, sharp blow and, 
on the other, to fight on for five years.” From the longer-term point of view, he 
was obviously concerned not only to cover himself in the event that the western 
offensive failed and his army chiefs’ fears of protracted static warfare proved 
justified, but to facilitate the prosecution of his further military aims after 
gaining a swift success in the west. 

Hitler seemed to realize that this entailed converting the economy to 
wartime production with all due vigour. ‘We won’t defeat England with refrig- 
erators, washing-machines, and agricultural implements,’ he told the head of 
the Army Ordnance Office.’ It is significant that he used the same occasion 
to demand the submission of a big new ammunition programme, thereby 
provoking a serious crisis of authority in the war economy which was only 
resolved in March 1940 by the appointment of an armaments minister. That 
the ammunition problem should have provoked this, and not, for example, the 
deplorable level of motorization, is remarkable in itself. It denotes that not even 
Hitler was entirely convinced of the feasibility of a blitzkrieg against France, 
because the extent of ready-use and reserve stocks of ammunition, for heavy 
artillery in particular, would not have played a really pre-eminent part in a 
‘lightning’ campaign of that nature. The commitment of all concerned to 
the solution of the ‘ammunition crisis’ can be attributed only to their expecta- 
tion of large-scale battles of attrition a Ja First World War, in which strong 
enemy defences would have to be overcome by a corresponding expenditure of 
ammunition. 

We must not, however, ignore another important aspect of the matter. The 
Army Ordnance Office was responsible for the manufacture of all ammunition 
and thus for the needs of the other two services. The result was that inter- 
service disputes over priorities and quotas centred on this particular point, and 
that the Army Ordnance Office was blamed for the uncertain state of arma- 
ments in general. Moreover, the other services could readily increase their 
requests for ammunition as this merely restricted the Army Ordnance Office’s 
freedom of action and enabled the Luftwaffe and the navy to concentrate on 
manufacturing weapons. In the army’s case, by contrast, over a third of avail- 
able resources were earmarked for ammunition, and its manufacture was the 
mainstay of the army’s own armaments industry. In controlling the suppliers 
of bomb- and shell-cases, the Army Ordnance Office additionally wielded a 
major influence over the iron and steel industry. Thus, Hitler’s complaints of 


? Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1413, and memo on a discussion of the Krauch Plan at Gen. Thomas’s 
office, 17 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 

3 Internal monthly reports on the German armaments industry, Nov. 1939, 125, BA-MA RW 
19/205. 
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inefficiency in the manufacture of ammunition were meat and drink to the 
army’s opponents and competitors. 

Another factor that brought the incipient crisis of authority to a head was 
Hitler’s failure to provide his ammunition programme initiative with clear 
guidelines. The ammunition problem was not integrated into arms manufac- 
ture as a whole, nor were any long-term priorities laid down. Rather, Hitler 
demanded that the greatest possible industrial capacity be made available 
without troubling to clarify the prerequisites for this or the effects on future 
armaments production. He also reserved the right, depending on how 
operations progressed, to prescribe changes of course in the manufacture of 
ammunition—another potential impediment to production control. His main 
concern, here as elsewhere, was to spur the competent authorities into exerting 
themselves to the full. On 23 November 1939, when apprising the comman- 
ders-in-chief of his future plans and attuning them to the forthcoming offen- 
sive in the west, he brushed aside all misgivings about the state of armaments 
by asserting that Germany possessed the finest arsenal in the world, and that 
‘what does not happen today must happen tomorrow’.* He none the less 
conceded that time was on the enemy’s side, and that, in the long run, 
Germany’s military strength would be bound to suffer a relative decline. 

This being so, he continually urged those responsible to maximize the 
output of armaments as soon as possible. The deadline he set was 1 October 
1941, which precluded any idea of conducting a short campaign or restricting 
the intensity of armaments production. On the contrary, he seemed bent on 
forcing the pace. Any plans that exceeded this deadline would if necessary have 
to be postponed. Hence, stocks of raw materials were not to be conserved but 
used to manufacture armaments at once and without regard to future years— 
a definite repudiation of the OKW’s attempts to confine military operations 
and armaments production in the strait-jacket of questionable raw-material 
plans, and an unequivocal refusal to defer to civilian needs. This did not, 
however, imply a new economic strategy on Hitler’s part. He made such impul- 
sive pronouncements, with their far-reaching and largely unpredictable conse- 
quences, simply to fend off unpleasant pressures and demands. As usual in 
such cases, the constraints placed upon his scope for action by armaments sta- 
tistics, which he construed as a personal threat, did not prompt him to intro- 
duce improvements in management and planning; instead, he sought drastic 
alternatives. Additional stocks, he decreed late in 1939, were to be obtained by 
ruthlessly plundering German-occupied Poland, so he vetoed industrial recon- 
struction there. He not only devoted thought to eliminating bottlenecks in the 
raw-material sector but suggested, inter alia, that labour shortages be mitigated 
by bringing the concentration camps into play.’ He even settled on some 


* Hitler’s speech to the C.-in-C.s on 23 Nov. 1939, Nbg. Doc. PS-789, IMT xxvi. 327 ff. 

> On Hitler’s instructions: letter from Adjutant AWA to WStb, 20 Nov. 1939, Nbg. Doc. EC-411, 
IMT xxxvi. 484; Keitel’s note of 28 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; Keitel’s communication to 
Thomas, 29 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.214; Keitel’s directive of 4 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/173; 
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administrative measures by restricting Funk’s sphere of activities to the 
ministry for economic affairs and the Reichsbank, responsibility for the whole 
of the civilian economy being transferred to Géring.°® 

Hitler was here bowing to pressure mainly from the Wehrmacht authorities, 
who had selected Funk as their whipping-boy for the armaments mess. Early 
in November 1939 General Thomas had sought to persuade Funk to endorse 
another memorandum drafted for the GBW’s organization by State Secretary 
Posse in concert with himself. This was intended to advise Hitler of the gravity 
of the economic situation and induce him to postpone the planned offensive 
until it had been materially underpinned by a complete economic change-over. 
Thomas’s aim was to renew the initiative he had previously and unsuccessfully 
undertaken via Halder and the commander-in-chief of the army, but Funk per- 
sisted in his refusal to influence Hitler’s decisions because he feared that, like 
his predecessor Schacht, he might forfeit his job by taking such a step. Though 
fully in accord with Thomas on the subject itself, he wanted to defer the 
requisite industrial closures and conversions until major military operations 
were under way in the west.’ 

Thomas felt able to go along with this formula, under which the existing 
‘transitional economy’ would be maintained until major battles of attrition 
began in the west, as expected, because the offensive seemed imminent. He 
maintained this position at subsequent departmental meetings, even though 
there was overt discussion of the already noticeable effects of retarding the 
economic change-over, e.g. an excessive strain on the state railway system, and 
although conceptions of future policy differed widely.* On the assumption that 
the launching of the western campaign would necessitate the introduction of a 
war economy along the lines he favoured, Thomas concentrated on perfecting 
the administrative preconditions for that contingency.° 

The prime objective was to eliminate duplication and friction between the 
civilian and military organs of economic control, for the OKW felt that Funk 
was failing to keep Wehrmacht firms adequately provided with labour, machin- 
ery, raw materials, and subcontractors. Instead, his ministry had indirectly 
impeded economic reorientation by concentrating on revoking some of the 
unpopular restrictions and impositions relating to wages, taxes, rations, and 
hours of work. Although a few firms had already been shut down, this was less 
as a result of administrative measures than because they simply lacked orders 
note of a meeting with Géring on 30 Jan. 1940, BA-MAWi/TF 5.378, pt. 1, Nbg. Doc. ED-606, IMT 
XXxvi. 580-1. 


° The decision was taken after submissions by Keitel and Goring on 4 Dec. 1939 (see note by 
Reichskabinettsrat Franz Willuhn, 6 Dec. 1939, BA R 43 II/356b), and was reflected in Géring’s 
directive of 7 Dec. 1939 re the extension of the Four-year Plan, ibid. 

7 Note by Gen. Thomas of a conversation with Funk, 7 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151; see 
also Halder, War Diaries, 4 Dec. 1939. 

8 Memo ona conference at Gen. Thomas’s office re over-stretching of the railway system, 8 Nov. 
1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412. 

° Memo on meeting re measures to accelerate the peacetime economy’s conversion to a war 
economy, 13 Nov. 1939, ibid. 
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or raw materials. The ministry for economic affairs made strenuous efforts 
to tide them over, thereby inevitably reinforcing industrialists’ expectations 
of a short war and preventing such firms from being utilized for arms 
manufacture. 

The OKW thus had every reason to make the reorientation of the economy 
its own concern. Accordingly, Thomas’s first step was to seek direct talks with 
the mobilization commissioners of the industrial groups and the Reich Group 
for Industry with a view to obtaining and utilizing extra industrial capacity for 
Wehrmacht manufacturing purposes in co-operation with industry’s self- 
administrative bodies. The military armaments agencies being unanimous that 
the called-for increase in output could be achieved only by introducing multi- 
shift working in major concerns, the requisite labour had to be obtained by 
closing down other firms and plants.’° 

Thomas was additionally spurred into vigorous action within his own 
department. Internal position papers submitted that the existing ‘transitional 
economy’ must be superseded as soon as possible, industrialists reined in more 
tightly, firms ruthlessly shut down, and the obstructive dispersal principle 
abandoned.'! A memorandum from the war-economy section set out the nec- 
essary conclusions. Having sharply criticized the GBW’s failures, it called for 
the total renunciation of existing principles and methods in order to obtain 
supreme control of the war economy for the Wehrmacht. The economy had to 
be ‘adapted to a war of provisionally unlimited duration ... To preserve an 
economy with an eye to its postwar utility is pointless if the war is lost because 
the requisite wartime output has not been achieved.’’? This amounted in 
practice to a demand that the entire economy be militarily controlled through 
the Office of War Economy. The section drafted a ‘Fithrer order’ complete with 
executive provisions that would make GéGring minister for armaments. Under 
his nominal chairmanship, an armaments board comprising representatives 
from the economy sections and the services was to be set up to co-ordinate all 
measures. Its decisions were to be framed and implemented by an armaments 
executive to which Major-General Thomas, State Secretary K6rner, and 
Major-General von Hanneken would all belong, and the military armament 
inspectorates were to form the executive authority. A first step had already 
been taken: the Office of War Economy was renamed the War Economy and 


10 Memo re meeting at Gen. Thomas’s office on 10 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3566 (partly 
repr. in Anatomie des Krieges, No. 108); note re meeting at the Reich Group for Industry, 16 Nov. 
1939, BA R 13 1/647; note re meeting to discuss problems of labour deployment, 23 Nov. 1939, BA- 
MAWIi/IF 5.116. 

Comments by WStb Ib 5 on Thomas’s lecture: Kriegswirtschaftliche Fragen der Industrie, 
Punkt: Verzicht auf gewinnbringende, nicht kriegswichtige Erzeugnisse zugunsten der Ruistung 
[Industrial war-economy problems, in particular, renunciation of militarily inessential products in 
favour of armaments], 24 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.116. 

2 Abt. Rii notes for a presentation on the need for changes in war-economy management and 
responsibilities, 11 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.990. 
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DIAGRAM IL.1.1. Scheme for the Development of the Military Command 
Economy, November 1939 (as planned by the War Economy Staff) 


Armaments Department, and the war-economy inspectorates became arma- 
ments inspectorates. 

Thomas secured the backing of General von Hanneken, who as head of 
Hauptabteilung II at the ministry for economic affairs and general commis- 
sioner for iron and steel management possessed the greatest scope for control- 
ling industrial production and planning the distribution of raw materials. Both 
agreed that overall economic control must rest with one man, who would be 
exempt from political considerations and, more particularly, invested with 
sufficient authority to ‘corral’ the services. G6ring seemed to be the man for 
the job. As for the practical work of this ‘war cabinet’,’* with its far-reaching 
influence on the conduct of the war, the two generals proposed to undertake it 
themselves. 

Total mobilization having miscarried, the practical concern of the generals 


3 Draft, Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; note re a meeting between Thomas and Hanneken on 
18 Nov. 1939, ibid.; extracts from KTB WiRwAmt/Stab re ammunition, ibid. 
4 This term used in WiRUAmt/Stab, KTB 31 (15 Nov. 1939), BA-MA RW 19/163. 
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was to get it going after all. The entire economy, they felt, must be adapted to 
wartime requirements by ‘rigorously concentrating’ all resources, both human 
and material, and ‘systematically co-ordinating’ them to fulfil the most urgent 
military tasks. Supervision by the proposed armaments executive was to be 
limited to a few crucial areas: raw materials, industrial capacity, labour, trans- 
port, and foreign trade. Civilian interests were definitely to take second place. 
This applied not only to the ‘complete and rapid’ reorientation of the economy 
and the reduction of strategically inessential output ‘to the minimum justified 
by social considerations’ but also to the utilization of available industrial 
capacity, which was to be employed by concentrating it on the most efficient 
firms. Although many features of this plan for an all-powerful armaments 
minister are reminiscent of structures that actually came into being later on, 
two important differences should be noted: Todt and Speer were civilians. As 
armaments ministers they did their best to curb the influence of the military, 
preferring to rely on industrial self-administration and the competence of 
the entrepreneurs and managers to whom—characteristically enough—the 
generals’ plan made no reference at all. 

In the event, a presentation to be given at Go6ring’s headquarters on 21 
November 1939 had to be called off because Hitler refused to appoint an arma- 
ments minister. His rejection of a military regime embracing the whole of the 
economy did not, however, betoken a definite preference for the unified civilian 
control to which the GBW’s executive staff aspired. The latter had developed 
a scheme for combining with the Four-year Plan to form a ‘Supreme Economic 
Authority’ and assuming sole, supraministerial control of the war economy 
through the medium of a permanent executive—a kind of civilian ‘economic 
general staff’.’> Hitler went for a convenient compromise: the post of GBW 
was abolished at the Wehrmacht’s insistence, and Goring, the OKW’s pet can- 
didate, was entrusted with overall control of the war economy, but only to the 
extent that his existing functions and capacities permitted—a limitation which 
effectively precluded any new administrative provisions. 

Goring did his best to fulfil Hitler’s instructions. As chairman of the Minis- 
terial Council for the Defence of the Reich he signed directives drafted by the 
OKW and designed to maximize the use of all economic resources for military 
purposes.'° These directives represented a compromise between the original 
plan for total economic reorientation and its opponents, who had meantime 
gained support at the highest level. Thus, while decreeing that strategically 
inessential production be drastically reduced so as to reinforce the armaments 
industry by releasing labour and plant, Goring simultaneously endorsed the 
principle of decentralization and dispersal in the placing of defence contracts, 
thereby creating almost insoluble problems of control and obstructing the 
requisite increase in output. 


'S Burandt, Erinnerungsschrift (as II. n. 8), 53-4. 
'© Géring’s guidelines of 29 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.315. 
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On 7 December 1939 Goring informed all top-level Reich authorities that 
the functions of the Four-year Plan and the GBW had been amalgamated 
because of ‘the need to adapt all resources to a war of appreciable duration’. 
From now on the general council of the Four-year Plan would, under his direc- 
tion, be responsible for co-ordinating the work of the individual departments. 
His intentions were not, however, fulfilled.’ 

The general council, augmented by representatives from other economic 
departments and the Wehrmacht, never in fact developed into the war- 
economy ‘control centre’ acclaimed by government propaganda. Although 
GGring’s State Secretary Kérner and Reich Minister for Economic Affairs 
Funk referred in public to a ‘dynamic’ war-economy policy that was ‘flexible 
and effective, inventive and bold in seeking out new ways and means, and 
tough and steadfast in pursuing its grand objective, the successful defence of 
the Reich’, they were merely disguising the true state of affairs.'® 

There could be no serious talk of a clear-cut chain of command or tight and 
rigorous control of the entire war economy, of close and continuous interde- 
partmental co-operation or self-denying discipline and sympathetic collabora- 
tion on the part of the general public. 

Far from being pure propaganda, however, such pronouncements were at 
least a partial reflection of government expectations. Goebbels, for example, 
welcomed the creation of the general council by noting in his diary that it 
seemed to guarantee that instances of misdirection and interdepartmental 
wrangling would henceforth be reduced to a minimum.’? Although Ko6rner, 
who represented G6ring at the first meeting of the general council on 20 
December 1939 and continued to do so in the future, had announced that it 
would convene weekly,”° this resolution could not be kept for long. Intervals 
between meetings steadily increased up to the end of 1941, and those present 
confined themselves to receiving and discussing situation reports from indi- 
vidual departments. No reference was made, even at the first session, to 
burning issues such as further economic reorientation or bottlenecks in the 
production of war material. Although the headquarters of the Four-year Plan 
did absorb a handful of civil servants from the GBW’s disbanded staff, they 
were too overworked to undertake the continuous co-ordination and planning 
of the war economy, especially as they had to contend with the mistrust and 
ambitions of the OKW. Moreover, the Four-year Plan authority lacked a 
potent executive capable of neutralizing the rival organizations of the Wehr- 
macht and the ministry for economic affairs and cutting the Gordian knot at 
medium level. 


'7 Goring’s directive of 7 Dec. 1939, BA R 43 II/356b. 

8 Walther Funk, ‘Dynamische Kriegswirtschaft’ in ‘Soll und Haben’, suppl. of the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung (31 Dec. 1939), BA R 11/104, and his article entitled ‘Straffste Lenkung der 
Kriegswirtschaft’ [Maximal control of the war economy], Deutsches Nachrichtenbiiro, Morgen- 
Ausgabe, 19 (5 Jan. 1940), BA R 43 II/608. 

'° Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv, 6 Jan. 1940. 

20 Minutes of the meeting on 20 Dec. 1939, BA R 43 II/356c. 
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But the partial downgrading of Funk and the strengthening of Géring’s 
position were no great help to the Wehrmacht, whose encroachments on the 
civilian sector continued to be effectively blocked, not only by Géring’s special 
representatives but by Funk as well. The situation remained unchanged. The 
Wehrmacht, for its part, was incapable of formulating and implementing a 
realistic armaments programme, and the civilian departments were equally 
unsuccessful at co-ordinating their ideas and partial plans. The end result was 
a complete lack of co-ordination between civilian and military planners. 

During December 1939 Thomas held several meetings with industrialists at 
which he endeavoured to convince them of the gravity of the situation and gain 
their support.” On 29 November 1939 he had informed the Reich Group for 
Industry that the government expected industry to make an effort which must 
‘far surpass the Hindenburg Programme in scale and speed’. The output of war 
material would have to be ‘maximized in the shortest possible space of time’. 
The ‘transitional economy’ was a thing of the past. Hitler had ordained that the 
economic change-over be implemented with all due vigour. The nation was in 
a state of ‘total war’, hence his appeal to industrialists to devote all their energy 
and ability to transforming Germany into ‘a single, great, powerful arsenal 
capable of matching the armaments output of Britain and France, and, if need 
be, of America too’. To this end they would also have to make the great sacrifice 
of partial or complete closure so as to release capacity for the production of war 
material, because ‘we shall never defeat Britain with wireless sets, vacuum 
cleaners, and kitchen utensils’. Thomas went on to detail new guidelines which 
largely accorded with those drawn up by his war-economy section, though 
these had hitherto failed to gain the approval of other authorities. 

Even though the industrialists agreed with Thomas that the prime require- 
ment was unified economic control and ‘an organization of the simplest 
possible kind’, he was mistaken if he identified the call for a ‘strong man’ with 
himself. Industry expected changes mainly inside the Wehrmacht itself, 
together with a steady and reliable flow of orders. Military control of industry, 
coupled with the Wehrmacht’s restrictive attitude to entrepreneurial profit- 
seeking, was not an attractive prospect. 

Goring and Hitler asked to be briefed on these discussions, and Thomas’s 
expectations were at least partly fulfilled when Goring jumped at the ‘strong 
man’ idea and proposed that he be appointed armaments minister. Hitler not 
only refused a second time but actually reaffirmed his belief that the economy 
should be run by economists.” This was an obvious reference to his minister 
for economic affairs, whom he seemingly wished to protect from any further 


21 Thomas’s address to the Reich Group for Industry on 29 Nov. 1939, repr. in Thomas, Wehr- 
und Riistungswirtschaft, 498 ff.; Thomas’s conference with industrialists on pricing policy, 30 Nov. 
1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.990; Thomas’s meeting with Krauch on 11 Dec. 1939, BA-MA W/i/IF 5.717, 
and memo on meeting with the leaders of trade and industry on 18 Dec. 1939, BA-MAW//IF 5.412 
(partly repr. in Anatomie des Krieges, No. 111). 

22 Gen. Thomas’s review at the inspectors’ conferences on 8-9 Jan. 1940, 38-9, and 29 Mar. 
1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. 1; also the account in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 510. 
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loss of authority in favour of G6éring or the Wehrmacht, and whom he rightly 
believed to be most widely trusted by the business community. Even though 
Goring enjoyed accepting ‘gifts’ from industrialists, he also liked to play the 
tyrant and slave-driver—and not with aircraft manufacturers and ‘Ruhr 
barons’ alone. In his unpredictable and imperious way, G6ring personified 
an extreme form of dirigisme. He could be considered a representative of the 
military command economy, but not necessarily one in favour of predominant 
OKW influence. He was also busily engaged in expanding his own industrial 
empire and thereby carving out a domain within the public sector which the 
private sector could not but regard as a potential threat. 

Nor did Géring’s industrial advisers and assistants in the Four-year Plan 
authority correspond to the ‘classical’ type of entrepreneur. They formed a new 
species of shirt-sleeved technocrats who did not shrink from clashing with the 
business ‘establishment’ and would, if need be, override the laws of the market 
with the aid of state subsidies. They were as little amenable as the Wehrmacht 
to the concept of price as an incentive to production. The journal of the Four- 
year Plan re-emphasized these views in December 1939 in an article entitled 
‘The war’s lessons in developing an economy under supreme state control’.”? 
Many similarities notwithstanding, they differed from those of the military in 
one respect. General Thomas was forever tinkering with patterns of organiza- 
tion, whereas their conception of a successful war economy entailed the trans- 
formation of economic thought-processes and the abandonment of laissez-faire 
ideas. 

The essential task was one of education, stated the article, not organization. 
Under the auspices of an ‘economic national community’, co-operation must 
be moulded in such a way that each sector of the economy regarded itself as 
the ‘handmaid’ of its immediate neighbour. It was the state’s task to adapt pro- 
duction to demand and determine priorities without regard to the price factor. 
In the industrial sphere, distribution machinery must be drastically reduced, 
competition eliminated as a symptom of an ‘unhealthy economic condition’, 
and freedom of investment curtailed. Being a ‘good teacher’, war demon- 
strated the need to restrict private business initiative as far as possible. The 
entrepreneur should systematically utilize his ‘working capacity’ only to meet 
a demand recognized by the state. 

One can readily understand why industry’s managerial élite should have 
been unattracted by such a plan from any angle, war economy and future 
peacetime economy included. Co-operation and partnership were not re- 
quired, only disinterested service on behalf of government agencies, but which 
government agencies were entrepreneurs to work for and what forms of 
demand were they to meet? There were no clear-cut answers to these ques- 
tions, and it was doubtful whether rationalization and mass production could 
be achieved at all if industrial concentration were obstructed for ideological 


3 In DerVierjahresplan, 3/24 (1939), 1414-15. 
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reasons and the selection of maximally efficient production processes 
and firms were inhibited by the absence of suitable competition and price 
mechanisms. 

Thus, the Four-year Plan was utterly unfitted to form the nucleus of a more 
efficient war economy. That the same applied to the existing administrative 
machinery was demonstrated by a special issue of Germany’s leading 
economic journal, Der deutsche Volkswirt, published on 22 December 1939 to 
coincide with the Four-year Plan announcement. Headed ‘German Social- 
ism’s Ordeal by Fire’, an article by Reich Minister of Labour Franz Seldte 
stated that the rescission of socio-political restrictions would remain in force, 
and that he had even authorized factory inspectorates to reduce working hours 
where necessary. Major-General Thomas, another contributor, invoked the 
‘unity’ of servicemen, workers, and entrepreneurs, only to stress the need for 
military leadership of that unity and, in concert with Gauleiter Josef Wagner, 
to condemn price as an incentive to greater output. Finally, Albert Pietzsch, 
president of the Reich chamber of commerce, attached great importance to the 
preservation of civilian firms and welcomed the top-level decision, instead of 
concentrating industrial production on a limited number of concerns, to guar- 
antee the survival of a large number of firms of only indirect strategic impor- 
tance by distributing orders and raw materials as widely as possible. This he 
saw as a manifestation of German ‘war socialism’, because the dispersal prin- 
ciple ensured that ‘large concerns do not make huge profits while economically 
weaker ones are paralysed and their employees thrown out of work’. 

This was ideological Party jargon successfully employed to gloss over the 
serious conflicts prevailing between the Wehrmacht’s mobilization demands 
and numerous forms of civilian obstructionism. No definite or binding line in 
government economic policy was discernible. Hitler undoubtedly wanted the 
war economy to increase its productivity, but not by means of greater admin- 
istrative centralization, whether in favour of the Four-year Plan, the ministry 
for economic affairs, or the Wehrmacht. His underlying motive was not pri- 
marily rational, power-political calculation or a revolutionary impetus along 
Party lines. His striking comments in private on the abuses of bureaucracy and 
centralism, most of them associated with the negative example of the Bolshe- 
vik regime,** were more emotional in character and may simply have been 
helpless, uncomprehending reactions to the war economy’s practical con- 
straints and demands. That he allowed this to influence his decisions may also 
have been attributable to his unawareness of the frictional losses inflicted by 
decentralization and interdepartmental rivalry. Being still too blind to signs of 
crisis in the war economy and too unimpressed by the superiority of the enemy 
powers to feel bound to curb such irrational gestures, he supposed that the 
minor changes he approved would suffice to boost the war economy’s output. 
His assumption was not disputed—overtly, at least—at the end of 1939. 


24 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv, 3 Feb. 1940. 
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Undiscouraged by this setback, General Thomas adopted two routes to the 
success to which he still aspired. He hoped to make headway with the civilian 
authorities by means of the ‘embracing’ tactics he had already tried in the 
spring of 1939. His associates were duly instructed ‘to find some way of roping 
in the entire organization of the economy and the departments of the ministry 
for economic affairs as well. We must take control by skilful means, but the 
gentlemen in question must feel that they are collaborating and doing the 
whole thing themselves.’” 

The War Economy and Armaments Department made vigorous efforts, if 
only at medium level, to ensure the more effective co-ordination and control 
so essential to the dispersal principle.*° Here, too, the object was to secure 
military primacy, and the abolition of the GBW presented an opportunity to 
liquidate his medium-level agencies or transfer them to the military domain. 
But the administrative jungle that prevailed there was hard to clear, and 
thorough reorganization was hampered by the differing lines of demarcation 
between military and civilian authorities at provincial level, that is to say, 
between military districts and armaments inspectorates on the one hand and 
provinces, Lander, and Gaue on the other. 

Consequently, efforts by the ministry of the interior to simplify the admin- 
istrative structure and restrict the dualism of the Party and government 
machines were greeted by the military with suspicion and dislike. Thomas 
formed the impression that the ministry for economic affairs and the ministry 
of the interior were jointly aiming to concentrate civilian departments under 
the control of the Reich defence commissioners, most of whom were Gauleiter 
too: in other words, to upgrade the economic executive into an economic 
directorate at medium level and incorporate the military armaments agencies 
as well. This was tantamount to the restoration of the GBW’s old civilian hier- 
archy by roundabout means. Under Gé6ring’s nominal direction, the Four-year 
Plan staff (i.e. the GBW’s old executive) would then establish central guide- 
lines and pass them down the line via the economic executives subordinate to 
it. This would appreciably reduce the influence of the armaments inspec- 
torates, so Thomas declined to have their boundaries changed and their links 
with the military districts severed.’ 

Instead, Thomas tried to appropriate another legacy from the GBW’s estate: 
the Bezirkswirtschaftsamter [district economic offices], which performed 
important co-ordinative functions at administrative district level. In this 
instance, however, Funk took the precaution of annexing them to the ministry 
for economic affairs for the benefit of the civil population and the export 
trade.** He resisted the amalgamation of district economic offices and 


Inspectors’ conference on 8-9 Jan. 1940, 39 (see n. 22). 

Extract from WRi weekly report of 19 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.942. 

Note re meeting between Thomas and Landfried on 21 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/173. 
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level, 27 Dec. 1939, ibid. 
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armaments inspectorates because he was unprepared to subordinate his 
regional authorities, and thus his control over the civilian economy, to the 
military. State Secretary Landfried, whose support Thomas had been counting 
on, won praise from his clientele, e.g. the mining industry, for having strength- 
ened private industry’s self-administrative bodies and dispelled its fears of 
drastic regimentation.”” Thomas, who had only four weeks earlier called for 
just such a system of administrative supervision and control, sat silent at the 
meeting in question. Duplication and friction at medium level were aggravated 
by the creation of ever more authorities. As general commissioner for the reg- 
ulation of the building industry, Todt was the first—but not the last—to 
appoint district representatives of his own.*” 

The armaments industry, at least, backed the campaign for concentration at 
medium level because it needed labour, resources, and subcontractors to boost 
its own output and could see no other way of obtaining them from the civilian 
branches of industry. It trusted that Gé6ring’s top-level amalgamation of 
authorities would soon be followed by drastic action at district level too. In 
default of a clear-cut chain of command that would eliminate the existing 
jumble of agencies and authorities, the armaments industry would be unable 
to perform the new, additional tasks heralded in his speeches by General 
Thomas.*! 

It was inevitable, however, that more effective control of individual firms 
should be hampered by the division of powers that did, in fact, persist even 
at the top and was reflected at medium level. Unless they were Wehrmacht- 
controlled, the majority of such firms saw no reason to switch over to the 
uncertain arms trade, become dependent on the major arms manufacturers, or 
cease operating altogether. Because of the widening gap between stagnant 
Wehrmacht production and rising demand, the greatest initial build-up of 
pressure occurred in the ammunition sector. It was there, too, that the first 
steps were taken towards a new system of war-economy control which steadily 
gained ground in the next two years and ended by supplanting the plan for a 
command economy of military and bureaucratic complexion. 

Where the chemical side of the ammunition problem was concerned, the 
transfer of responsibility to the private sector was manifest from the start. IG- 
Farben director Carl Krauch not only represented Germany’s biggest manu- 
facturer but had, in his capacity as Géring’s ‘general commissioner for special 
aspects of chemicals manufacture’, been in charge of the propellants, explo- 
sives, and chemical-warfare agents programme since 1938. Hitler’s demand 
that the output of ammunition be trebled could not but compel General 
Thomas to defer his claim to military primacy vis-a-vis Krauch and lend him 


2° Generaldirektor Ernst Buskuhl’s report to Mining Association on 30 Jan. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.1188. 

3° Todt’s announcement of 20 Dec. 1939, BA R 43 II/357. 

31 Minutes of the Diisseldorf meeting of the advisory board of the north-west district group of 
the Iron and Steel Producers’ Industrial Group, 22 Jan. 1940, BA R 13 I/593. 
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all possible assistance. By allying himself with the influential industrialist he 
hoped, inter alia, to repel other rivals such as Todt and Speer, who were, he felt, 
raiding the entire economy for the sole benefit of their own departments. 
Krauch had appealed to Thomas in a dramatic letter. 

Krauch’s verdict on the causes of the ammunition crisis was scathing. He 
deplored the administrative chaos that prevailed in the relevant departments, 
which were paralysing their subordinate agencies with a stream of contra- 
dictory directives from Berlin. A universally apparent reluctance to accept 
responsibility was additionally fostered by the excessive centralization of 
decision-making powers. Finding himself unable under these circumstances to 
obtain, promptly and in sufficient quantities, the labour, raw materials, 
machinery, etc. he needed for his building projects and production plants, 
Krauch hoped to secure the assistance of the armaments agencies. 

Possible ways of effecting a rapid increase in the output of chemicals were 
discussed with the head of the Army Ordnance Office, General of Artillery 
Karl Becker, though Thomas tried to put a damper on Krauch’s extensive 
development projects, which were bound to create additional distribution 
problems. He wanted assistance in the construction of plants to be limited to 
those that could become operative in 1940 and maximize output by the end of 
that year.*” Krauch’s idea, which he repeatedly advanced in the next two years, 
was that the war economy’s infrastructure should be expanded by cutting back 
the armed forces. The high commands not unnaturally rejected this proposal, 
although Thomas, at least, agreed with it in principle because it accorded with 
his preference for ‘armament-in-depth’. However, it would have been out of 
character for him to have changed his officer’s spots by steadfastly recom- 
mending such a course to the high commands and to the commander-in-chief 
of the Wehrmacht, Hitler himself. 

Krauch found a more amenable and sympathetic listener in G6ring, who 
had already taken up his idea in a speech to Wehrmacht representatives, though 
he did not in general favour reducing the armed forces. Instead, in expectation 
of a lengthy war, he proposed to take advantage of any appreciable lulls in the 
fighting to strengthen the war economy by redirecting manpower and material 
resources to that end**—an expedient which Hitler also liked to advocate 
when plagued with gloomy situation reports and forecasts. Over and above 
such speculations, G6ring was prepared to lend Krauch his fullest backing. He 
decreed that the Reichsstelle fiir Wirtschaftsausbau [Reich Centre for 
Economic Development], probably the most important agency controlling 
raw-material policy as a whole, should be reorganized and upgraded. He also 
removed its existing head, Major Albrecht Czimatis, and appointed Krauch, 


2 Notes for a report by Krauch, 7 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/172; extract from a memo for 
Gen. Thomas re Krauch Plan, 7 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412; memo on discussions of the 
Krauch programme held at Gen. Thomas’s office on 15 and 17 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 

3 Goring’s speech to recruitment and replacement inspectors on 24 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RL 
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who had hitherto been his deputy and head of the research section, to be acting 
head of this new Reichsamt [Reich office] and—to all intents and purposes— 
the Third Reich’s minister for chemicals. From now on, this key sector of 
wartime production was run almost autonomously by the entrepreneurial staff 
who dominated it.** 

The Krauch case did not, however, blaze a new and exemplary trail, for the 
IG-Farben-Konzern had already grown so powerful in its own field and was so 
closely allied with the machinery of government that it could not be considered 
a champion of unbridled business initiative. Rather, Krauch organized the 
Chemicals Production Plan and the work of the Reich Office of Economic 
Development in keeping with the rules of the military command economy and 
fitted perfectly into the war economy, both as comrade-in-arms and competi- 
tor. The phraseology employed in public by his colleagues and representatives 
denoted the extent of his conformity with the style of his military employers 
and his liege lord Géring. The chemical industry was said to represent the 
‘crack unit of the Four-year Plan’ and to be responsible for ‘the raw-material 
problem in its entirety’. This all-embracing character rendered it the Four-year 
Plan’s ‘most combat-ready unit’ in every field.* As for the ammunition crisis, 
to which Krauch’s gigantic development plans had contributed in no small 
measure, and which his forecasts were fomenting still further, this presented a 
welcome opportunity to describe his Chemicals Production Plan as the ‘fourth 
arm’ of the Wehrmacht and make a confident showing in the dispute over 
control of the armaments industry. 

Nevertheless, considerable improvements had been wrought in the chemi- 
cals sector by centralized planning and control and the utilization of industrial 
know-how. 

No such solution for the ‘mechanical’ aspect of the ammunition problem 
emerged, if only because the three most important groups of industries—iron 
and steel producers, processors, and ancillary suppliers—were far too struc- 
turally heterogeneous to adopt a concerted policy. All General Thomas’s 
efforts to take charge in this field were thwarted not only by the industrialists’ 
reluctance to co-operate and the departmental self-interest of the Army 
Ordnance Office, to whose sphere of responsibility the manufacture of ammu- 
nition belonged, but also by the link between the ammunition problem and the 
question of who should centrally direct the war economy. 

At the end of 1939 Thomas had tried to exploit this link in order to upgrade 
the OKW vis-a-vis the individual services and construct himself a central war- 
economy executive covering the civilian economy as well, although past ex- 
perience had shown that Hitler could not be induced to take drastic decisions 


*4 Goring’s directive of 5 Dec. 1939 concerning reorganization of Reichsstelle fiir Wirtschaft- 
sausbau [Reich Centre for Economic Development], BA R 25/2 (partly repr. in Anatomie des 
Krieges, No. 110). On the significance of the process see Plumpe, Die I.G. Farbenindustrie AG. On 
the significance of the change cf. also the account in Eichholtz, Kriegszirtschaft, i. 108 ff. 

* Ungewitter, ‘Technische Umwilzung’, 337. 
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in this way. Shortly before the outbreak of war Thomas had persistently warned 
Keitel that an ammunition crisis would occur if hostilities spread, a contention 
based mainly on studies obtained from Krauch, whose only real motive was to 
secure stronger backing for his construction programme. Hitler had refused to 
let such forecasts influence his decisions, however, and had thrown Thomas 
out—or so the latter felt.*° 

When war broke out the OKW presented the services with a two-year 
ammunition programme. Only the navy accepted it. The Luftwaffe pro- 
nounced the figures far too low, and the army took exception to the long start- 
up times and called for greater speed. The War Economy and Armaments 
Department thereupon submitted a detailed comparison of Germany’s poten- 
tial production figures with those of the Western powers, its purpose being to 
demonstrate the enemy’s superiority,*” but Hitler, who remained unimpressed, 
ordered the preparation of a western offensive. 

Theoretical numbers games apart, the OKW had gradually lost its grip on 
the practical fulfilment of the ammunition programme. Figures kept by the 
relevant departments indicated a lack of the raw materials and labour, plant 
and machinery required to boost output to the planned extent, and the War 
Economy and Armaments Department was incapable, even in this limited 
sphere, of effectively co-ordinating plans and measures inside the Wehrmacht. 
Zangen, who headed the Reich Group for Industry, stated that industry would 
long ago have stepped up its output of ammunition had it been mobilized in 
good time.*® Most of the blame for this undoubtedly lay with the War Economy 
and Armaments Department, whose pre-war plans had failed to take sufficient 
account of the ammunition manufacturers—an admission which Thomas 
made later, though only in private.*? 

But Thomas played a shady game in another respect as well. He was forever 
urging the Army Ordnance Office to limit its manufacturing measures in 
favour of production, although at other times he attributed the dearth of 
ammunition to pre-war neglect of the manufacturing base occasioned by 
top-level interference. He, who liked to style himself a lone champion of 
‘armament-in-depth’, had now to suffer complaints from General Becker, the 
head of the Army Ordnance Office, that manufacturing measures could not— 
particularly if the war dragged on—be forgone.” 

Thomas eventually formed the impression that Goring, Keitel, and Hitler 
blamed the War Economy and Armaments Department for the sluggish 


3° Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 510. 

>” Comments of OKH, 12 Sept., of ObdL, 20 Sept., and of OKM, 23 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.844, and memo of the War Economy Dept., 26 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/VI. 118. 

38 Note on meeting re the iron and steel situation held at Gen. Thomas’s office on 23 Oct. 1939, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412. 

© Inspectors’ conference on 29 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. 1, and Thomas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 511. 

4 WaA No. 1616/39 g.K re industrial procurement preparations, 29 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.315, and Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 509. 
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take-off in ammunition production. He left posterity voluminous studies justi- 
fying his own view, which was that principal responsibility lay with the GBW’s 
inadequate pre-war preparations and a mistaken attitude at the highest level.*! 
The GBW had fallen in November 1939, but nothing had come of the plan for 
an armaments minister. Having solicited the help of Krauch and other promi- 
nent industrialists in strengthening his position, Thomas requested the 
ordnance offices to revoke the increased estimates of demand submitted to 
Hitler based on experience of the Polish campaign, and to agree on a new, 
reduced programme. But Hitler, under pressure from Goring on the subject of 
an ammunition ministry, tackled the problem himself. He compared the 
OKW’s figures with those of the First World War, which he got from Schwarte’s 
manual,” and demanded that the former match the latter. Since this effectively 
meant trebling current output, and since the Army Ordnance Office was 
officially responsible for the manufacture of ammunition, he gave General 
Becker a thorough dressing-down. 

This presented Thomas with an opportunity to make the ammunition 
problem his very own, thereby putting a leash on his greatest Wehrmacht 
opponent, the Army Ordnance Office, in the matter of armaments control. For 
a start, the three services were requested to devote all their energies to boosting 
the output of armaments. To render this summons effective, Keitel proposed 
to appoint an ‘ammunition commissioner’—a ‘man from industry’, what was 
more—on the grounds that the Army Ordnance Office’s bureaucratic pro- 
cedures were failing to produce the requisite results.*? Army High Command 
finally consented to appoint a leading arms manufacturer—Walter Borbet, 
managing director of the Bochumer Verein, or his deputy—to the staff of the 
head of the Army Ordnance Office as an expert adviser on all ammunition 
problems. The OKH also formed an ammunition procurement branch of its 
own, which was to be advised by a small expert panel of industrialists. 

This concession to industrial know-how on the part of the military procure- 
ment agencies was a first step, albeit a small one, towards reorganizing control 
of the war economy—a process temporarily completed in March 1940 by the 
creation of the Reichsministerium ftir Bewaffnung und Munition [Reich 
ministry for arms and ammunition]. A long and circuitous road still lay 
ahead, however, because Hitler shrank from introducing drastic administrative 


“1 Note by Gen. Thomas, 19 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2232; preliminary draft for a paper by 
Gen. Thomas: Ursachen der Verzégerung des Anlaufs der Wirtschaft auf Mobleistung insb. 
langsame Steigerung der Mun-Fertigung [Causes of industry’s delay in mobilizing, notably the 
sluggish increase in ammunition output], 11 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717, and a memo, Die 
Munitionslage [The ammunition situation], of Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.662. 

” Note re meeting at Gen. Thomas’s office on 1 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; Thomas, Wehr- 
und Riistungswirtschaft, 510; see also Technik im Weltkriege. 

® Chef OKW/WiRtiAmt/Rii Ic No. 8300/39 g. betr. Steigerung der Fertigung der Wehrmacht 
[Increasing Wehrmacht output], 6 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.315, and WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 39 
(11 Dec. 1939), BA-MA RW 10/164. 

“ Chef WaA to Gen. Keitel No. 1933/39 g.K. (copy), 13 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717, and 
WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 43 (27 Dec. 1939), BA-MA RW 10/164. 
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changes and the Wehrmacht’s internal contest for authority and resources con- 
tinued unabated. The War Economy and Armaments Department’s commit- 
ment to the ammunition programme was an attempt to impose its own line of 
march, just as its insistence on focuses of main effort was intended to eliminate 
the chaos prevailing in war-economy policy and fulfil the old demand for strict 
military control of the war economy by the OKW.” 

Thomas gained the impression from his talks with Krauch that Hitler’s 
demands for ammunition were quite feasible from the chemical aspect 
provided they were based—as Hitler intended—on a two-year schedule. In 
further discussions with the ordnance offices Thomas endeavoured to draw 
up a realistic and generally acceptable programme for the ammunition sector. 
Its figures were largely accepted by Géring and Hitler.*° It was not until 10 
January 1940 that a suitable production schedule was drawn up and the means 
to implement it created after lengthy negotiations with the Army Ordnance 
Office.*” The delay was occasioned less by manufacturers’ inhibitions, which 
the Army Ordnance Office’s industrial panel had been appointed to dispel, 
than by bureaucratic wrangling over the allocation of resources and the inves- 
tigation of additional manufacturing capacity—two spheres in which the 
Wehrmacht’s freedom of action was relatively limited. 

The War Economy and Armaments Department, being dependent in this 
respect on the spadework of other departments, was as unsuccessful in mobi- 
lizing labour and plant as it was in unearthing spare manufacturing capacity.*® 
Consequently, General Thomas focused his efforts on something over which 
he did exercise control, at least where the Wehrmacht’s quota was concerned, 
namely, the allocation of raw materials. Instead of insisting that civilian con- 
sumption be further restricted for the Wehrmacht’s benefit so as to meet the 
additional demands of the ammunition programme, he sought to persuade the 
services to concentrate on particular aspects of their OK W-allocated quotas, 
his aim being to strengthen the OKW’s influence relative to the services by 
laying down priorities and co-ordinating them with the resources administered 
by the War Economy and Armaments Department. In this respect, revised 
computations indicating that lack of metals rendered the ‘Fuhrer programme’ 
wholly impracticable were grist to Thomas’s mill.*” 


*® Memo of chief of staff WiRiAmt: Die Folgerungen [Conclusions], 12 Dec. 1939, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.116. 

4° Note re meeting at Gen. Thomas’s office on 11 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; notes for a 
report on these computations, 12 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.844; Keitel’s communication to the 
services re the manufacture of propellants, explosives, and chemical-warfare agents, 12 Dec. 1939, 
BA-MA RH 8/v. 1022; Ru Ha, Vom Fuhrer am 17.12.1939 genehmigtes Programm [Programme 
approved by the Fiihrer on 17 Dec. 1939], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.844, and Thomas’s circular to the 
services, 17 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 

47 Note re Gen. Thomas’s meeting with Army Ordnance Office representatives on 22 Dec. 1939, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 

48 WiRiAmt’s survey of spare manufacturing capacity at 15 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wii/IF 5.2607. 

* Note re discussion of the ammunition programme at Gen. Thomas’s office on 12 Jan. 1940, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 
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This heralded another series of arguments. Hitler’s approval of a laboriously 
devised programme at the end of 1939 did not do more than signal ‘half-time’ 
in the ammunition crisis, though it should be noted that ammunition supplies 
were not afflicted by a ‘crisis’ in the true sense. The Wehrmacht successfully 
waged war in later years with appreciably smaller reserves, and current con- 
sumption during the ‘phoney war’ on the Western front was negligible, nor 
were problems of reorientation and teething troubles greater in this field of 
arms manufacture than in any other. So what underlay the feverish activity for 
which ‘ammunition crisis’ had become the established term? 

It should doubtless be construed simply as one aspect of the general crisis 
of confidence that had arisen between Hitler and his military chiefs over the 
future course of the war—one that almost resulted in a coup d’état. Hitler 
himself had provoked this with his memorandum of 9 October 1939, in which 
he had urged the commanders-in-chief to launch an immediate attack in the 
west by arguing, zmter alia, that the army’s supplies of ammunition were the best 
in the world and three times as great as in 1914. It was thus in the interests of 
the army authorities, who opposed Hitler’s offensive plans, to rebut this assess- 
ment. Their calculations pointed to a shortage of ammunition so serious that a 
lengthy preparatory phase seemed unavoidable. Although Hitler could not 
refute their figures, procrastination struck him as too high a price to pay for a 
bigger arsenal. He duly resorted to calling for a rapid increase in the output of 
armaments, but without yielding to the idea that the war economy should be 
militarized. 

So the ‘ammunition crisis’ was primarily a crisis of orientation within the 
military command economy fomented by unresolved problems of jurisdiction 
and lack of central planning and co-ordination. Even in this overheated psy- 
chological atmosphere, however, the armed forces and the OKW proved in- 
capable of evolving an overall plan for armaments and imposing it on the war 
economy. The armaments industry waited in vain to be presented with a long- 
term flow of orders, and the civilian sector was able to pursue its own interests 
with a clear conscience. Instead of concentrating on the fuller utilization of 
Germany’s armaments potential, the military—and in particular those officers 
who had expressly warned Hitler against widening the conflict—strove to 
augment their powers vis-a-vis the civilian authorities. Hitler naturally found it 
hard to step in and make major administrative changes in their favour, but his 
indecision and delaying tactics were quite as unsuited to solving the crisis of 
authority as the expedients he devised, e.g. ‘cannibalizing’ German-occupied 
territories in the east. 


2. THE ALLOCATION OF RAW MATERIALS AS A MEANS 
OF CONTROLLING ARMAMENTS 


Hitler’s opposition having foiled his direct approach to a military take-over of 
the war economy, General Thomas’s sole alternative was to use the resources 
of his department to gain control of the armaments industry, at least, while 
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waiting to renew his attempt at a later stage, when major battles of attrition 
would—so he thought—have put paid to the transitional economy. The allo- 
cation of raw materials seemed to offer a way of offsetting defective central 
planning by means of compensatory efforts on the part of armaments agencies 
in the country at large. Now that Hitler had given the new ammunition pro- 
gramme his blessing, it was essential that the efficiency of the armaments orga- 
nization be attested by rising output figures. 

Thus, because the unexpectedly favourable course of the war failed to neces- 
sitate the adoption of a total war economy, raw-material distribution became 
a major instrument of control during the next two years. Though only one 
of many factors to be considered in any war economy, it was brought 
by Germany’s military bureaucrats to a unique pitch of perfection. The total 
mobilization and militarization that seemed unattainable in the social context 
was so effectively promoted in raw-material policy that the Wehrmacht, which 
by the end of 1941 controlled the raw-material stocks of the entire European 
continent and had thus improved on its original position to an extent unimag- 
inable in 1939, almost succeeded in strangling arms manufacture. If the raw- 
material distribution system imposed on the war economy by the military 
armaments agencies was proverbially likened to an ‘iron corset’, this was 
because experience of the First World War indicated that the naval blockade 
would lead to a shortage of raw materials ultimately capable of bringing all 
military activity to a halt.” 

Feverish efforts to prepare the raw-material industry for war had already, 
during the interwar period, been prompted by the certainty that Germany’s 
own raw-material base was insufficient to sustain a lengthy war against the 
well-endowed countries of the western hemisphere. But all such endeavours to 
boost domestic production, switch over to substitutes, build up stocks, and 
secure import facilities were overshadowed by the nagging suspicion that 
Germany could never be rendered absolutely blockade-proof by these means. 
Consideration was therefore devoted from the outset to the forcible acquisition 
of external resources. This accorded with the tendency of military planners to 
rely on quantitative statistics and compare or assess potentials in terms of static 
numerical quantities. Their conquest-based calculations—a lingering echo of 
the war aims pursued by German planners during the First World War—were 
given a decisive fillip from 1933 onwards by Hitler’s expansionist policy. 

However, government intervention was necessitated at the very outset 
of rearmament by a growing incidence of bottlenecks in the raw-material 
sector.’! At first, from 1934 onwards, available raw materials were schemati- 


°° In this connection see WiRtAmt’s conception of itself as expressed in Dr Tomberg’s study, 
Deutschlands Wehrwirtschaftspotential bei Kriegsausbruch [Germany’s war-economy potential at 
the outbreak of war], 26 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3442, and his Wehrwirtschaftliche Erkennt- 
nisse von 5 Kriegsjahren [War-economy lessons imparted by five years of war], Nov. 1944, 35 ff., 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3517. 

>! Germany and the Second World War, i. 452. 
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cally distributed among consumers on the basis of past consumption. Later on, 
from 1937 in the case of iron and subsequently in that of other scarce materi- 
als, their allocation was tied to the placing of orders. Where the Wehrmacht was 
concerned, a controlling function was exercised by the war-economy staff, 
which accurately computed the raw-material requirements of the procure- 
ment programmes and collaborated with the ministry for economic affairs in 
drawing up tables showing potential supplies of raw materials in the years 
ahead. 

From 1936 onwards the authorities were prompted by existing and expected 
bottlenecks to encourage the production of raw materials by all available 
means. However, Hitler’s intention that these projects should render the 
German economy blockade-proof within four years was doomed from the 
start. Though spectacular, the early successes achieved by Géring’s Four-year 
Plan belied their immense cost in current and long-term investment, of which 
the armaments industry was deprived for no adequate return. Allocation 
disputes steadily multiplied. On the eve of the Second World War, the shortage 
of raw materials led to a preliminary crisis of such magnitude that it could only 
be resolved by the annexation of Austria and Czechoslovakia. Conquest as 
an escape from urgent distribution problems became a staple ingredient of 
military planning and administrative measures. 

It was through the planned allocation of raw materials that the war-economy 
staff proposed to gain ultimate control of the war economy as a whole. In this 
respect it followed the example of the Prussian war ministry’s Kriegs-Rohstoff- 
Abteilung [Strategic Raw Material Section], which was established in I914 at 
industry’s suggestion and developed into one of the war economy’s main 
control centres. The section preserved its importance not only by steadily 
extending its sphere of responsibility to the transport system and power 
supplies; above all, it drew up economic plans that became the basis of the 
armaments programme and even exerted a direct influence on the course of 
the war by advocating the conquest of territories endowed with strategic raw 
materials in eastern and south-east Europe. 

General Thomas had endeavoured to learn from the section’s experiences. 
Systematically developed since 1924, his raw-material plans had from the first 
been adapted to a war of long duration, because that alone could invest them 
with validity and importance. He had also ensured that his own raw-material 
section was not infiltrated by civilian influences. The Strategic Raw Material 
Section, by contrast, had been under dual direction until 1915, when Major 
Joseph Koeth assumed sole military control. What had been particularly 
important at the time, a former subordinate of Koeth’s and current adviser to 
Thomas recalled in 1939, was ‘that Major Koeth appointed serving officers to 
the section as personal assistants and heads of subsections. Whatever those 
men lacked in the way of industrial know-how and familiarity with the raw- 
material sector in particular, they made up for with the German officer’s inher- 
ently open-minded approach to every task, with clarity of logical thought and 
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lack of complication, with the efficiency guaranteed by an appetite for work, 
with a sense of responsibility and a readiness to accept the same.” 

This pithy tribute to the spirit of the military command economy did not of 
course accord with reality, even by 1939. The war-economy staff steadfastly 
maintained its claim to be able to influence the orientation of the war economy 
and the military conduct of the war by means of raw-material planning, even 
though Hitler showed no inclination to accept Thomas’s recommendations 
and conclusions, and even though Thomas failed to persuade other depart- 
ments to accept his raw-material plans and computations as a basis for the war 
economy. 

His instrument had been blunted by the very multiplicity of economic 
preparations for war. The actual management of raw materials was firmly con- 
trolled by civilians, notably the Four-year Plan authority. Ever since pro- 
grammes had been speeded up, however, there had been an increasing 
concentration on strategically important substitutes and improvements in 
the supply of fuel, light metals, and iron ore. This enabled the ministry for 
economic affairs, with its well-established machinery, to expand its influence 
once more. Control over the raw-material sector was exercised by the Reich 
agencies for individual raw materials, which were jointly run by ministerial 
bureaucrats and the self-administrative organs of industry. It was they that 
drew up production plans and regulated the market. The total yield from 
domestic production and imports was estimated by the ministry for economic 
affairs and distributed among a steadily increasing number of consumers. 
Although the Wehrmacht usually got the biggest share, it had to submit to com- 
petition and accept the rulings of the ministry for economic affairs. 

The Wehrmacht did not manage to effect any fundamental change in this 
state of affairs, which peacetime conditions rendered just acceptable during 
the pre-war period. This jeopardized plans for a military command economy 
and the mobilization of the entire war economy in favour of the Wehrmacht 
requirements. Nothing came of the purely theoretical claim that the armed 
forces alone should preside over the whole range of manufacturing facilities, 
labour, plant, and raw materials, so that strict and all-embracing control 
would ensure the cessation of strategically unimportant production and 
secure priority for military interests in the fulfilment of various demands and 
requirements.” 

The war-economy staff soon ceased to concentrate on fighting for an 
increase in the Wehrmacht’s share and strove instead to assume control of dis- 
tribution and regulation within the Wehrmacht itself. This inevitably provoked 
fierce resistance from the constituent services, whose commanders-in-chief 


>? Hedler, ‘Kriegs-Rohstoff-Abteilung’, 12 (Jan. 1939). 

* Leonhardt, ‘Abstufung’, 25. No complete account of the Third Reich’s raw-material policy 
during the Second World War has yet been written. Where the first half of the war is concerned, the 
weekly reports of WiRtuAmt’s raw-material section afford a preliminary overview which can sup- 
plement the relevant passages in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft; see BA-MA RW 109/335 ff. 
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could claim to be directly and solely responsible to Hitler for the implementa- 
tion of their respective procurement programmes. Thomas’s initial attempts in 
the summer of 1939 to compel the services to observe priorities in the use of 
their quotas were thwarted by opposition on Hitler’s part. 
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Given this unresolved situation, the outbreak of war considerably exacer- 
bated the problems of distribution. Statistics indicated that Germany was still 
dependent on imports for a third of its needs despite all efforts to reduce that 
proportion. Stocks would barely bridge a one-year gap between domestic pro- 
duction and guaranteed imports on the one hand and anticipated demand on 
the other. Thereafter the gap would inexorably widen. 


TABLE II.11.2. Assessment of the Raw-material Situation, I October 1939 


Raw Material Total Output within Prospective Full Continuing 
mobilization the Reichexcl.  utilizable coverage of coverage by 
requirements evacuated zone _ reserves mobilization domestic output 
(t./month) in the west requirements alone asa 

(t./month) (months) percentage of 
mobilization 
requirements 


Tron and steel 


(1,000 t.) 1,310 570 53700 7:3 44 
Copper 26,500 4,600 80,000 3.7 17 
Lead 15,500 7,000 115,000 9.0 45 
Rubber 7,260 2,300 10,500 2 32 
Aviation fuel 152,500 46,200 450,000 4.5 30 
Other motor fuels 185,000 117,000 300,000 4.4 63, 
Diesel fuel 148,000 45,000 300,000 3.0 30 
Heating oil and 

marine diesel 157,000 38,300 760,000 6.4 24 


Source: Schedule in collected material of WiRtAmt, BA-MA Wi/I. 149b. 


Thomas failed yet again in a renewed attempt to subject the services and 
Hitler himself to the dictates of raw-material planning. The services blithely 
made their dispositions, unperturbed by the OKW’s figures, and Hitler eluded 
these notional constraints by ordering the cancellation of long-term plans and 
promising new spoils of war. The ammunition crisis now seemed a suitable 
pretext for turning matters to the OKW’s advantage. 

Meantime, however, circumstances had radically changed. The GBW’s 
carefully co-ordinated plans for regulating the war economy, in which the 
raw-material sector had occupied a key role complete with restrictions on con- 
sumption, rationing, etc., had been frustrated—not least because of the war- 
economy staff’s intrigues—in October 1939. Unified control of the war 
economy was replaced by a decentralized, disorganized, inefficient decision- 
making structure in which even greater importance attached to the distribu- 
tion of raw materials. 

The ministry for economic affairs and the war-economy staff reached a form 
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of accommodation after Funk had been partly stripped of his powers.” It was 
in the interests of both sides that the services’ requests for raw materials should 
be lumped together and transmitted via the OKW, because the ordnance 
offices’ arbitrary procedures upset all their calculations and prompted top-level 
demands for preferential allocations. It was also mutually helpful if special 
projects such as the Krauch programme were included in the Wehrmacht’s 
quota and controlled by the OKRW. 

The outcome, however, was a semi-division of labour rather than a system 
of joint planning and distribution. The ministry for economic affairs looked 
after production, imports, and distribution while the OKW tried to prevent the 
services from evading the constraints of raw-material planning and harness the 
growth of the armed forces to the predicted course of economic development 
as a whole. Since a general decline in industrial production was assumed to 
be certain, this was no easy task. Moreover, Thomas remained a prisoner of 
his fixed idea that ‘armament-in-breadth’ and ‘armament-in-depth’ were 
antithetical. He consequently supported Funk’s raw-material policy and his 
twin intentions: to maintain an approximate economic equilibrium and delay 
the onset of inflation. It had always been Thomas’s credo that a ‘sound’ 
economy was the best aid to withstanding a long war, and his memoirs betray 
unmistakable pride in the raw-material policy he pursued.” Although it 
undoubtedly brought him and his officers manifold contacts and opportunities 
for wielding influence, it had effectively failed by the end of 1941, or barely two 
years later. 

The war economy’s raw-material distribution system proliferated to an 
unmanageable extent, and the services persisted in evading the OKW’s 
control. They exceeded their quotas, persuaded Hitler to sanction special 
arrangements, and always applied to the OKW for far more raw materials 
than they could process. The OKW was just as unsuccessful in exerting global 
bureaucratic control over the armaments firms themselves, which were adept 
at suiting their own convenience, both in indenting for raw materials and in uti- 
lizing them, with the result that they accumulated vast stocks undetectable by 
the officers of the armaments agencies. 

The armaments officers’ habit of equating raw-material control with ‘neat’ 
accounting blinded them to the imponderability of the data and forecasts they 
assembled and the abundance of opportunities for evasion and overstatement 
that existed. Since their task was to administer materials in short supply and 
the outlook was assumed to be rather bleak, even the smallest paper deficits 
could arouse considerable disquiet. Similarly, minor improvements wrought by 
the acquisition of captured material, for instance, led all too swiftly to relaxa- 
tion and neglect of the raw-material problem. These sometimes hectic fluctua- 
tions in raw-material planning had disastrous repercussions on the conduct of 


4 Extract from KTB WRo, 26 Aug.—30 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.942. 
»° Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 94. 
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the war, since they reinforced the political authorities’ impression that short- 
ages of raw materials could be overcome only by further conquests and a policy 
of drastic exploitation. And, since the military bureaucrats geared their raw- 
material computations to the volume of orders, fluctuations promptly affected 
armaments production and evoked persistent complaints, requests for 
changes, and exaggerated demands from the services. 

The distribution of raw materials in a highly developed industrial society 
could not be effectively handled from a desk in an armaments agency. That 
which had in peacetime regulated the manufacture, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion of raw materials in an intricate maze of managerial deliberations and 
entrepreneurial decisions, commercial arrangements, state intervention, and 
international involvements could not be replaced in wartime simply by card 
indexes and a few thousand officers and civil servants, many of them lacking in 
expert knowledge. Above all, the bureaucratic, quantitative approach to raw- 
material policy obscured an important realization, namely, that the biggest and 
and most reliable reserves of raw materials could be found in Germany’s own 
war economy, though only if it were understood that the provision of raw mate- 
rials in a modern industrial society is primarily an organizational problem 
which can present a special challenge to the economic system under war- 
economy conditions. 

In the countries well provided with raw materials, what mattered when war 
broke out was to mobilize their reserves and boost the output of their basic- 
material industry by a corresponding rise in government demand. Although 
shortages of individual raw materials were not always avoidable, they could 
generally be regulated by an efficient system of economic control. In Britain, 
the enemy country most nearly comparable with Germany, the raw-material 
problem was solved by agriculture, which achieved a substantial increase in 
production—unlike its German counterpart—and thus released cargo space 
for the importation of raw materials from overseas. 

In the countries short of raw materials the inadequate output of their 
domestic basic-material industries, which seemed incapable of expansion, 
meant that the provision and distribution of raw materials had to be regulated 
by drastic state intervention. This presented a challenge to the government 
machine’s capacity for planning, efficiency, authority over conflicting interests, 
and general preparedness, to restrict the self-regulatory forces of the market 
only in so far as this was needed to ensure effective co-operation between the 
various decision-makers. Diplomats, monetary experts, soldiers, businessmen, 
engineers, scientists, and politicians—all had to work closely together in order 
to achieve optimal co-ordination of the main factors essential to the supply of 
raw materials. This entailed: 


* increasing domestic output; 
* switching over to substitutes; 
¢ reinforcing and rationalizing production; 
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¢ safeguarding and increasing imports; and 
* applying all available raw materials to the manufacture of armaments. 


It was inevitable that dirigisme, linear thinking and planning, and the ruthless 
furtherance of sectional interests should engender friction and misdirection 
within this complex scheme of things. Raw-material policy remained uninte- 
grated into an overall system of economic planning and control, so any suc- 
cesses in individual sectors proved ultimately abortive. 

The self-assurance of Germany’s bureaucrats, being founded on supposedly 
definite figures and statistics, was still intact when war broke out. Their calcu- 
lations were based on data relating to potential production and consumption— 
data that originated in private concerns and were thus dependent on their 
particular expectations and interests. However, commercial plans of this kind, 
like the cartels that continued to exist, were not necessarily in tune with gov- 
ernment requirements. 


(a) Coal 


The situation in respect of coal supplies still seemed the most favourable of all. 
This material basis of all modern industrial societies was plentiful in Germany, 
Europe’s second-biggest coal producer. Indeed, the planners considered coal 
supplies so superabundant until war broke out that they blithely overburdened 
them by expanding the energy network and constructing large-scale hydro- 
genation plants. Immediately before the outbreak of hostilities, however, coal 
supplies were afflicted with serious problems which steadily intensified during 
the war and defied all efforts to resolve them. The two root causes were the 
declining productivity of the coalmining industry—a consequence of years of 
over-working, inconsistent direction of labour, and deficient welfare provisions 
for miners°°—and the inefficiency of the transport system, which failed to 
ensure a continuous and adequate supply, either of household or of industrial 
coal. 

These problems were exacerbated by the decision in October 1939 to decen- 
tralize arms manufacture and maintain a large measure of civilian production, 
as well as by the need to export considerable quantities of coal—an export 
commodity second in importance only to weapons of war—in order to obtain 
strategically vital imports from neutrals, e.g. Sweden, and to preserve allies, 
e.g. Italy, from industrial collapse. If coal failed to fulfil the hopes originally 
pinned on it, this was due not least to a paralysing dirigisme for which 
Paul Walter, a protégé of Géring’s and Robert Ley’s, bore a large share of 
responsibility. 

Walter was ‘Beauftragter fiir die Leistungssteigerung im Bergbau’ [com- 
missioner for greater productivity in the mining industry] and head of the 
Reichsstelle Kohle [Reich Coal Authority]. Despite his ample powers and, in 
particular, the Party’s backing, he failed to measure up to the job. The 


°° Werner, Deutsche Arbeiter, 34 ff. 
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Source: WStb/WRo, statistical assessment of the raw-material situation in the event of a lengthy 
war, 30 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2284. 


DIAGRAM II.10.4. Assessment of the Fuel Situation in the Event of a Lengthy War, 
October 1939 
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old-established coal syndicates contrived to pursue a policy of their own and 
ended by bringing Walter down. The only notable increase in bituminous coal 
supplies was achieved by taking over the Polish mines, but it remained largely 
unexploited because of a fierce dispute concerning the distribution of property 
and lengthy bureaucratic wrangles over miners’ welfare, freight charges, and 
investment.” 


(b) Petroleum 


The original forecasts for the petroleum industry, another important aspect of 
raw-material policy, were unfavourable by comparison with coal. Domestic 
production covered only a small fraction of consumption, and any relief to be 
gained from the budding coal-hydrogenation projects was only long term. As 
early as spring 1939, this prospect directed attention to Europe’s largest petro- 
leum reserves in Romania and the Caucasus. The need to take possession of 
these oilfields by military means in the event of a lengthy war was recognized 
by all the experts and, doubtless, at the highest political level too. If the enemy 
powers had, on their own submission, floated to victory on a ‘tide of oil’ in the 
First World War, the same applied in even greater measure to the Second World 
War.°® 

The number of internal combustion engines in use had not only multiplied 
but was rising steeply, so drastic restrictions on consumption were required to 
keep the Wehrmacht operational. Because such encroachments on the civilian 
sector quickly detracted from supplies for the population and for armaments 
firms, however, it was essential to rationalize the services’ consumption as 
well. This was a task for which the war-economy staff considered itself ideally 
suited.** 

In addition to distributing the quotas allocated by the ministry for economic 
affairs, General Thomas perceived this as an opportunity to influence the 
conduct of the war by means of forecasts and statistics. But the value of his 
computations fluctuated widely in accordance with the military situation. His 
first gloomy forecasts were soon amended by the operational stalemate of 


°’ The coal industry, too, has yet to be comprehensively treated. Pointers may be found in 
Riedel, Eisen, and, more recently, in Gillingham, ‘Industry’. 

°8 On the Western powers’ oil policy see Mejcher, Politik; on German conditions see Kasper, 
Erdélgewinnung, and ‘Erd6l’; also Birkenfeld, Trezbstoff; Becker, ‘Synthetic Fuel’; Yergin, Preis, 
424 ff. 

°° See Col. Hedler’s study, Mineraléle und die Versorgungslage im Kriege [Mineral oils and the 
wartime supply situation], 31 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2726; also Tomberg, Wehrwirtschaftliche 
Erkenntnisse (as n. 50), 58 ff. 
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autumn and winter 1939-40, when forward contracts with Romania and the 
Soviet Union provided at least a medium-term guarantee of the supplies 
required for a western offensive. The distances to be covered by motorized 
troops were still calculable, and the expansion of motorized formations, mobile 
units, and naval forces was only just beginning. Because Thomas was deter- 
mined to tie the rate of motorization to his fuel statistics, however, this was 
where the OKW’s raw-material policy had its gravest repercussions. 

Thomas’s principal aid was the strategic programme drawn up by his 
brother officer Adolf von Schell, who was ‘Generalbevollmachtigter ftir das 
Kraftfahrwesen’ [general commissioner for motor transport]. This was largely 
based, not on manufacturing potential, but on predicted supplies of fuel and 
buna, which did not seem to warrant any increase in the manufacture of motor 
lorries. As a result, engine-building capacity was heedlessly relinquished to 
the Luftwaffe.® Out of consideration for industry, there was little immediate 
recourse to economy measures such as the introduction of wood-gas engines. 
For Generals von Schell and Thomas, curbing fuel allocations was their prin- 
cipal means of exerting pressure on industry, car owners, and the armed forces. 
They thus encouraged a tendency among certain fellow generals to view the 
expansion of mobile formations with scepticism and—like the chief of the 
Army General Staff—to consider largely demotorizing the army.” 

Lack of co-ordination between industrial potential, military requirements, 
and political strategic planning manifested itself in other badly misconceived 
decisions, e.g. on the question of diesel engines for the land forces, which had 
been rejected before the war for the sake of industrial interests. The war- 
economy staff’s bureaucratic methods failed even to co-ordinate the needs of 
the three services, plot their future development, and organize the refineries in 
which petroleum was processed into different types of fuel. Thomas’s call for 
the appointment of a ‘fuel dictator’ when stocks were almost exhausted after 
two years of war was a final, despairing gesture on his part. He was more suc- 
cessful in influencing political and military decisions by constantly stressing 
the importance of foreign resources and recommending that every effort be 
made to utilize them for Germany’s benefit.” 


(c) Iron and Steel 


But the prime focus of the OKW’s raw-material policy was iron and steel pro- 
duction, the very bedrock of modern warfare.® Here, too, what mattered was 
to maintain and if possible increase output in the event of war and concentrate 
its distribution on arms manufacture. Production seemed at first to present 


°° Memo re Opelwerke, 29 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/1. 

Halder, War Diaries, 4 Feb. 1940. 

Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.III.2(e). 

Rudiments of a history of iron and steel production may be found in Riedel, Eisen; Jager, 
Wirtschaftliche Abhdngtkeit; the description of the quota system in Geer, Markt, is of little value, 
being a muddled and subjective account by an erstwhile protagonist. For the pre-war period see 
Sarholz, Auswirkungen. 
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the hardest problem. The development of shortages in the mid-1930s had 
occasioned what was probably Hitler’s most serious interference in economic 
policy during the rearmament phase. By decreeing greater utilization of 
inferior domestic ores under the auspices of the Four-year Plan, he provoked 
a severe crisis of confidence between the captains of heavy industry and the 
political authorities.” 

The creation of the state-owned Reichswerke-Konzern swallowed up sub- 
stantial resources without reducing Germany’s dependence on iron-ore 
imports from Sweden. The precarious position of the biggest steelworks, 
those in the Ruhr, provided war-economy planners with further grounds for 
assuming a decline in iron and steel production. In view of the Reichswerke- 
Konzern’s inexorable growth by way of expansion into the occupied territories 
and diversification into almost every field of strategically important produc- 
tion, the private firms in heavy industry adopted a defensive posture. They 
strove to retain control of the iron market, limit increases in output, restrict the 
use of the Reichswerke-Konzern’s inferior ores, and inhibit state competition 
as much as possible.” 

The result was a disastrous blockade of the iron and steel market that lasted 
well into the war and escaped the notice of the military armaments agencies. 
They concentrated on the distribution problem, as they had in the First World 
War.°° The Wehrmacht’s leading raw-material expert, General von Hanneken, 
had been appointed ‘Generalbevollmachtigter fiir die Eisen- und Stahlbe- 
wirtschaftung’ [general commissioner for iron and steel management] back 
in 1937. The introduction of a quota system for iron had done nothing to 
moderate disputes between consumers; on the contrary, thanks to ever increas- 
ing shortages occasioned by hold-ups in production and an ever rising level of 
demand, the general impression on the eve of the Second World War was that 
supplies were in a critical state.®’ Hitler’s call for a switch to substitutes in the 
summer of 1939 had gone unheeded. This applied primarily to the ammuni- 
tion industry, the biggest steel consumer, so Hitler’s renewed demands in the 
autumn of 1939 for an increase in the output of ammunition presented a 
special challenge to those in charge of iron and steel management. Thomas saw 
this as an opportunity to reinforce the OKW’s predominance over the services 
in armaments policy by adopting a restrictive approach to iron and steel 
allocations. 

Early in 1940 a memorandum from the Army Ordnance Office stated that 
Hitler’s demands for ammunition were generally feasible, but that the OKW 


°* Overy, ‘Heavy Industry’. 

© For a subjective account of the early months of the war see the comprehensive study by 
the north-west district group of the Iron and Steel Producers’ Industrial Group, autumn 1940: 
Eisenwirtschaft seit Kriegsausbruch [The iron and steel industry since the outbreak of war] (Nbg. 
Doc. NI 1231), BA R Io HI/6. 

°° Hedler, ‘Kriegs-Rohstoff-Abteilung’, pointed out early in 1939 that the lessons of the First 
World War had yet to be sufficiently evaluated. 

*7 See Geyer, ‘Einfluf’, 252. 
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must procure additional resources, labour, and manufacturing capacity. The 
OKH firmly opposed any curtailment of the army’s other important arma- 
ments functions in favour of ammunition manufacture, which was supervised 
by the Army Ordnance Office on behalf of the other services as well. Although 
Thomas and Keitel showed themselves well aware that the ammunition pro- 
gramme was probably too ambitious, the latter stubbornly refused to discuss 
any changes with Hitler, at least for another six months.®* 

Inhibited by departmental self-interest, the military bureaucrats failed to 
escape from this impasse by their own efforts. As one way out, the Army 
Ordnance Office suggested setting up district-level enforcement commissions 
designed to effect the requisite increase in armaments by imposing a military 
ukase on civilian authorities and firms. However, General Thomas was unwill- 
ing to relinquish his most important instrument, the armaments inspectorates, 
and demanded special powers for them. Keitel, who again shrank from involv- 
ing himself in controversy, stabbed Thomas in the back by flatly rejecting all 
administrative changes and declined to advocate priority for the ammunition 
programme over other arms projects. All he would concede was that the 
ammunition programme approved by Hitler should be tackled in stages. For 
example, production of artillery ammunition for the army was to be maximized 
by 1 October 1940, if necessary at the expense of other types.” Keitel also 
requested the OKH to double-check its raw-material requisitions and seek 
ways of reducing them. 

The commander-in-chief of the army, for his part, opposed all OKW inter- 
ference in his ammunition programme and urged General Thomas to redouble 
his efforts to obtain adequate supplies of raw materials, plant, and labour.” 
Keitel responded to this snub by declaring that the OKH’s demands were a 
matter of ‘supreme indifference’ to him. The chief of the Wehrmacht High 
Command could not be induced to act even by signs that armaments produc- 
tion was lagging behind expectations because of administrative constraints 
exacerbated by a hard winter and its attendant transport problems. An appeal 
to all departments to concentrate on increasing armaments production was 
drafted but pigeon-holed.”’ Keitel was unprepared even to seek talks with 
Funk on the possibility of reducing civilian consumption for the Wehrmacht’s 
benefit. He was clearly tired of being pestered by Thomas to take action and 
involve himself in controversial situations that might cost him Hitler’s favour. 
Instead of fulfilling his responsibilities, he preferred to cut his troublesome 
departmental head down to size. 


°8 Memo by Gen. Thomas re his meeting with Keitel on 15 Jan. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 

° Chef OKW/WiRtAmt/Ri No. 59/40 g.K., letter to the ObdH re ammunition programme, 19 
Jan. 1940 (repr. in KTB OKW i, Dok. Anh. No. 6). 

7 Memo on a meeting at the ObdH’s office re the armaments situation, 27 Jan. 1940, repr. in 
KTB ORW i. 958-9; also Halder, War Diaries, 27 Jan. 1940, and Gen. Thomas’s note on his meeting 
with Keitel the same day, repr. in KTB OKW i. 958. 

7 Extract from WRii weekly report, 21 Jan. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 
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Keitel as good as renounced any claim to military primacy in the war 
economy by firmly informing Thomas that civilian production was none of the 
Wehrmacht’s business. He also refused to draw any inferences from the tension 
prevailing between the distribution of raw materials and the planning of arma- 
ments production in regard to the possible duration of the war. All current 
requisitions for armaments were to be met in accordance with Hitler’s wishes, 
but sufficient stocks were naturally to be held in readiness for a continuation 
of the war in 1941.” 

Keitel’s reprimand achieved nothing, nor did his directives have any real 
effect on the work of the War Economy and Armaments Department, but 
Thomas was now clear on one point: his superior officer was no medium 
through which to secure greater control over the war economy. The impetus 
would therefore have to come from elsewhere—as it very soon did. 

Yet another phase in the distribution battle opened when the ministry for 
economic affairs made its Wehrmacht allocations for the next quarter. As 
expected, the services promptly contested the quotas assigned them by the 
OKW. The Army Ordnance Office, in particular, found itself in a disastrous 
position in which hard-won advances in planning were being undercut by 
wholly insufficient allocations of raw materials, while even current armaments 
projects were falling behind schedule because of growing shortages of plant 
capacity. 

Hitler could have known little of the military bureaucracy’s self-induced 
congestion when, at the Sportpalast on 30 January 1940, he boasted that 
Germany’s military strength had increased more in the last five months than 
in the previous seven years. Far from slumbering, he publicly declared, 
the authorities had effected a ‘systematic run-up’ in armaments, and their 
planning had ‘proved its worth’. In private he rhapsodized about new weapons 
and the fact that aircraft and submarines would henceforth be turned out ‘like 
the very devil’.”* The minister of propaganda seemed a prey to the same 
delusion when he informed a Wehrmacht audience that the German people’s 
lack of enthusiasm for war, though often perceived by the armaments agencies 
as a major impediment to economic reorientation, was better suited to a long 
war than the wild fervour of 1914—though his propaganda could if necessary 
generate this within the space of three days.” 

Before Hitler became aware of the serious discrepancy between his public 
pronouncements and the actual growth of armaments, Goring again took a 
hand in the armaments process. He was concerned not only to shield Hitler 
from the almost irrepressible complaints of consumers in the war economy and 


7 Memo by Gen. Thomas re his discussion with Keitel on 25 Jan. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151. 

™ Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1459, and Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv, 31 Jan. and 2 Feb. 1940. 

™ Memo re Reich propaganda minister’s 9 Jan. 1940 speech to the officers of WPr, propaganda 
officers, commanders of propaganda companies, and officials of the propaganda ministry, BA-MA 
RH 1/v. 58. 
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thereby justify his leader’s faith in him, but to improve the Luftwaffe’s position 
in regard to allocations of raw materials from the OKW. This enabled Thomas 
to bypass Keitel and enlist Géring’s support. The ‘economic dictator’ naturally 
had no opportunity to check the figures and plans submitted to him by 
Thomas, and Thomas himself was uninterested in challenging the competence 
of the civilian authorities represented at the Four-year Plan’s headquarters and 
on its general council. As a soldier, he considered it more important to get 
orders signed by a superior than to engage in arduous negotiations with other 
departments. However, it was hard to obtain such official orders from Géring 
because, despite his profusion of titles and functions, the ‘economic dictator’ 
had a multitude of considerations to bear in mind. 

After conferring with Thomas on 30 January 1940, Goring signed a series of 
requests to all competent authorities” to release more resources in order to 
boost armaments production and offset the ‘winter slump’ in output. Now that 
Goring had provided covering fire, Keitel also ventured into the open. Addi- 
tionally prompted, no doubt, by complaints from the commanders-in-chief to 
Hitler that the OKW’s allocations of raw materials were inadequate, the chief 
of the Wehrmacht High Command consented to sign a letter to the minister for 
economic affairs inviting his suggestions on how to increase the Wehrmacht’s 
share of total allocations.”° Naturally enough, past experience precluded any 
serious expectation that Funk would feel called upon to advocate a policy of 
retrenchment in the civilian sector, or that he would be willing to slash the con- 
sumption of raw materials in his own sphere of responsibility, thereby evoking 
a barrage of protests from those affected and reassuming the role of a 
whipping-boy in the security service’s morale reports. 

As ever when the distribution of available resources threatened to overtax 
the political decision-making process, the authorities looked beyond the 
borders of the German Reich. Rather than vigorously promoting a policy of 
retrenchment in the raw-material sector, which was the obvious course to 
adopt, Géring concentrated on exploiting German-occupied Poland to better 
effect. Hitler had already agreed that the unrestrained milking of the Govern- 
ment-General should cease, so its systematic—if temporary—incorporation 
into the German war economy could now commence.” 

Poland possessed spare industrial capacity, labour, and raw materials, 
but few Wehrmacht orders. Even if contracts seemed impossible to place in 


™ Memo by Gen. Thomas re his meeting with Goring on 30 Jan. 1940. BA-MA Wii/IF 5.378, pt. 
I (partly repr. as Nbg. Doc. EC-606, IMT xxxvi. 580-1); letter from Goring to St. Sec. Friedrich 
Syrup, Reich ministry of labour, re the need for skilled workers, 30 Jan. 1940, and to Funk, 3 Feb. 
1940, repr. in KTB OKW i. 961-2. 

7° Memo by Gen. Thomas re his meeting with Keitel on 3 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/I.36, and letter 
from Chef OKW No. 769/40 g.K. to Reich Minister of Economic Affairs Funk, 3 Feb. 1940, ibid. 

77 \.P. 2999 g.Rs, minutes of conference on eastern questions held at Géring’s office on 12 Feb. 
1940, BA-MA RW 109/173 (Nbg. Doc. EC-305, IMT xxxvi. 299 ff.). Hitler had already resolved to 
discontinue destructive methods in Poland on 5 Dec. 1939: see V. O. WiRtAmt on HTO of 7 Dec. 
1939 re Hitler’s and FM Goring’s discussions with Gov. -Gen. Frank on 5 Dec. 1940, BA-MA RW 
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Germany, however, transferring them to the occupied territories not only 
entailed manifold administrative difficulties but posed ideological problems as 
well. To reopen Polish factories when many firms in Germany were fighting for 
survival and were threatened with closure was a controversial policy that could 
only have been implemented with a ‘strong hand’. In practice, isolated inita- 
tives quickly petered out because of strife between various authorities, e.g. 
those of the Four-year Plan, the SS, and the governor-general, and because the 
Wehrmacht was slow and bureaucratically pedantic in assigning contracts 
to Poland. Meantime, the supreme leadership, which alone could have elimi- 
nated such friction by issuing clear directives, had again directed its gaze 
elsewhere. 

Hitler seized the opportunity to cite another argument in favour of his 
decision to launch a western offensive, which the generals still regarded with 
scepticism. If arms manufacturers were suffering from a shortage of iron and 
Germany’s low output of iron and steel was attributable to erratic deliveries of 
Swedish ore, the only answer was to sever this ‘Gordian knot’ with the sword; 
in other words, Swedish ore supplies must be replaced by seizing the industrial 
and iron-ore producing regions of northern France and Belgium as soon as 
possible. ‘In consequence of this,’ G6éring told General Thomas when he sub- 
mitted the draft letters on 30 January 1940, ‘the Fithrer has decided to make 
full and immediate use of our stocks of raw materials without regard to the 
future and at the expense of any more years the war may last.’’* Thomas’s 
deliberate response to this renewed refusal to make the conduct of the war 
dependent on the OKW’s raw-material plans was to thank Goring for his ‘clear 
guideline’ and follow that up with a memorandum in which his experts 
confirmed Hitler’s assessment of the value of the raw-material producing 
regions of western Europe. 

The only effect of Hitler’s directive, however, was to cause the War Economy 
and Armaments Department to retreat to its immediate sphere of responsibil- 
ities, although a few days later, at a meeting attended by all the relevant war- 
economy agencies on 9 February 1940, Goring restated this ‘clear guideline’ 
and founded it in part on Thomas’s ideas: a supreme effort was to be made to 
complete the arming of Germany in 1940, employing all available resources to 
the limit of their capacity. Buttressed by efforts to increase iron and steel pro- 
duction, the armaments industry was to have priority in the allocation of raw 
materials so that all programmes capable of becoming operative in 1940 could 
be completed. All else must if necessary take second place, with the exception 
of Krauch’s projects in the fields of propellants, explosives, and chemical- 
warfare agents, and the production of fuel, synthetic rubber, and aluminium. 
In short: ‘A maximal increase in 1940 so that the war can be won this year; con- 
tinuation of the programmes essential to a longer war.” 


78 Memo re meeting with Goring on 30 Jan. 1940 (as n. 75); on what follows see Wi Ial re iron- 
ore production in France and Luxemburg, 31 Jan. 1940, BA-MA RW 10/173. 
7 Memo re meeting with Géring, 9 Feb. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/173. 
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What might at first sight have seemed a ‘clear’ economic strategy soon 
proved to be no more than a hollow and unhelpful form of words that may 
simply have masked Hitler’s reluctance to be bedevilled with any more 
abstruse, irksome statistics and conflicting requests. It did derive some impor- 
tance from the OKW’s belief that it now possessed a lever with which to 
compel the services to observe priorities in the use of raw materials and 
moderate their tendency to submit a stream of new demands, but it by no 
means led to the systematic use of resources prescribed by a universally 
binding ‘blitzkrieg strategy’. Although the military chiefs were growing more 
confident of a swift and successful outcome to the forthcoming offensive in the 
west, none of them was prepared to commit himself to a definite time-frame. 
Neither they nor Hitler took it for granted that the war would really end in 
1940. 

Thus, Hitler’s directives betokened no more than the continuation of a two- 
pronged armaments policy designed to achieve short-term ‘peak production’, 
at least in individual sectors, while the war economy underwent long-term sta- 
bilization. He did not, of course, trouble to supply a precise definition of aims 
and objectives in the field of armaments, nor was there any competent body 
capable of determining priorities and co-ordinating the requisite measures. No 
one laid down what was to be accomplished in the current year and what 
projects were to be deferred. Equally lacking was an authority charged with 
ensuring that civilian and military consumers achieved a genuine concentra- 
tion of effort and thereby released resources for use as additional aids at focal 
points in the munitions industry. No perceptible improvement in armaments 
control was achieved, therefore, and the only result was a limited rearrange- 
ment of allocations. These bookkeeping tricks seldom had any actual effect on 
production. Severe cuts were made in one or two research and development 
projects, e.g. the rocket programme. Even here, however, the deciding factor 
was not so much Hitler’s blanket directives as the incomprehension of his 
military chiefs, who clearly attached greater importance to the development of 
heavy artillery for use in siege warfare. 

All in all, this provides another clear illustration of the basic dilemma affect- 
ing the German war economy at the outset of the Second World War. Instead 
of developing rational planning methods and effective forms of organization, 
the war economy was increasingly exposed to the polycentrism of rival con- 
sumers who, although they laboriously evolved a common basis for planning 
allocations of raw materials, failed to achieve a lasting consensus. The subject 
of raw materials continued to figure prominently in Hitler’s conferences, there- 
fore, but the military armaments advisers on whom he still largely relied were 
devoid of sufficient technical and industrial know-how to suggest ways of alle- 
viating shortages of raw materials by rationalizing the production of war 
material. Their view—one in which the German leadership of 1940 did not 
differ from that of 1914—was that territorial expansion seemed to offer the 
only means of solving all urgent problems. 
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3. THE FIRST CLOSURE CAMPAIGN 


All attempts at an ‘internal’ solution of control problems were inevitably 
stultified by the reorientation of war-economy dynamics and the external 
strains it imposed on the regime. Based on experience of the First World War, 
the original plans of the OKW and GBW had envisaged that one of the main 
aids to overcoming shortages of raw materials would be to shut down all strate- 
gically inessential firms as quickly and completely as possible. Apart from 
releasing urgently needed labour, machinery, and installations, the aim was to 
effect a drastic reduction in raw-material consumers and mobilize their stocks 
for arms manufacture. The closure campaign further promised to facilitate 
government supervision of the distribution and utilization of raw materials and 
reduce squabbles over allocations. 

The decision in October 1939 to decentralize arms production and dis- 
continue economic mobilization thwarted the first, insufficiently prepared 
attempt to concentrate the war economy by means of closures and activate 
the mass production of war material. Thanks to steadily increasing arma- 
ments requisitions and seemingly insoluble problems of distribution, how- 
ever, renewed consideration was soon given to the closure of civilian firms. 
The Wehrmacht had a special and understandable interest in gaining control 
of the GBW’s factories, which were not in its charge, and either convert- 
ing them to military production or shutting them down. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that the Wehrmacht should be the prime source of pressure in 
favour of resuming the closure policy, because the production of war material 
could only be accelerated, at least in the short term, by mobilizing domestic 
reserves. 

The military authorities soon agreed that the minister for economic affairs 
was at fault for having neglected to shut down a sufficient number of firms and 
cut back peacetime production.®° They could undoubtedly cite many sins of 
omission in this field. There had been numerous closures, though mainly of 
small businesses whose self-employed owners had been conscripted or com- 
pelled to do war work, the main sufferers being tailors, shoemakers, joiners, 
hairdressers, butchers, and bakers.*! This deprived the civilian population 
without materially benefiting the armaments industry. 

Mobilization measures were being so unsuccessfully implemented by the 
civilian authorities that military procurement agencies were unable to place 
their growing number of orders—and not for ammunition alone—either with 
firms already controlled by the Wehrmacht or with those that were suitable but 
still unrequisitioned. In practice, therefore, the ordnance offices were com- 


8° Memo re Gen. Thomas’s meeting with ordnance office representatives on 10 Feb. 1940, BA- 
MA Wi/IF 5.412, and on head-of-department conference at WiRtiAmt on 11 Feb. 1940, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.2151. 

81 Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 120. 
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pelled to keep their own manufacturing facilities working at full blast, even if 
this prevented Wehrmacht quotas from being redistributed in the interests of 
higher output. 

The Army Ordnance Office also contended that there was a big accumulated 
demand for the construction of armaments factories, and that its fulfilment 
was rendered urgently necessary by the possibility of a long war. Output would 
be boosted more rapidly by enlarging existing plants and building new ones. 
Given the prevailing shortage of production facilities, it had to be taken into 
account that firms subjected to closure or conversion would take approxi- 
mately nine months to resume production. Every converted firm had first to 
gain experience, so the wastage factor would be high and the utilization of 
manpower and material relatively low.* 

This view conflicted with the OKH’s earlier, painstaking historical research. 
The Military Science Section had defined the most important inference to be 
drawn from the war economy of the First World War as a need to concentrate 
all resources on the fulfilment of direct and indirect military requirements, 
coupled with the fullest possible closure of strategically inessential industries.*? 
Once the relevant preparations had petered out at the beginning of the war, 
however, the ordnance offices naturally defended their own development 
plans, even at the expense of short-term armaments output. Hitler’s order to 
suspend all projects that could not be completed in the course of 1940 was 
thus, in addition, an attempt to curb the services’ ‘building mania’ and release 
resources for current arms manufacture. But the OKW had few means of 
influencing the ordnance offices to this end. The structural fragmentation of 
the building industry created areas that defied supervision, and the services 
seemed more disposed to relinquish military construction projects to civilian 
special commissioners like Speer and Todt, thereby keeping them operative, 
than to submit to central planning and control by the OKW. It seemed non- 
sensical, however, particularly in the event of a short war, to squander scarce 
resources on building plants for which no production facilities were immedi- 
ately available, and which would subsequently generate additional demands for 
labour, raw materials, machinery, and so forth. 

But this was the OKW’s worry alone. For the present, the ordnance offices 
were content to get their orders placed, even at the expense of diverting 
resources to structural expansion. The preparation of large-scale manufactur- 
ing facilities was undoubtedly a major precondition for a lengthy conflict, and 
it did, in fact, pay off during the latter half of the war. However, these invest- 
ments were reflected only on paper, in the ordnance offices’ progress reports, 
not in the actual equipping of military formations. The ordnance offices were 
largely concerned to gain control of as many firms as possible, both as a basis 
for the further expansion of their own service and as a bulwark against other 


82 WaA No. 1616/39 g.K. re industrial procurement preparations, 29 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5-315. 
83 Peppel study (as ILI n. 49). 
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competitors. Thus, Hitler’s blanket directive was incapable of curbing the 
building boom to any great extent. Its only effect was to redirect allocations to 
such projects as could be completed in the next few months and seemed—in 
the ordnance offices’ estimation—to merit priority. 

Lack of co-ordination between ‘armament-in-depth’ and ‘armament-in- 
breadth’ not only imposed a severe strain on the control of armaments but had 
a disastrous side-effect: instead of making fuller use of their existing resources 
by means of rationalization and concentration, arms manufacturers became 
accustomed to demanding additional facilities before they would complete 
additional orders. Being unable to refuse these demands, the ordnance offices 
were compelled either to request extra allocations from the OKW or to redirect 
their existing quotas accordingly. 

Rather than set its own house in order, the Wehrmacht was too inclined to 
make a scapegoat of the ministry for economic affairs and shower Funk with 
demands for a consistent but, in view of its political repercussions, ever pre- 
carious reorientiation of the war economy. The ministry for economic affairs, 
whose sphere of responsibilities included the question of closures, could not 
have been less suited to championing military interests, as even the Wehr- 
macht authorities were too well aware. They would thus have preferred the 
military armaments agencies to effect the requisite closures by issuing strict 
orders and imposing production bans, but a military command economy of 
this type was politically impracticable. Besides, leaving this difficult and 
unpopular task to civilian authorities and confining themselves to supervising 
its implementation seemed to present certain advantages in that the Wehrma- 
cht would not have to assume responsibility for any possible blunders.** The 
emphasis laid on armaments by his political bosses had prompted State Secre- 
tary Landfried merely to request the head of the Reich Group for Industry to 
locate all spare industrial capacity. The mobilization commissioners of the 
various industrial groups were also brought more fully into play. They were to 
obtain an overview of firms, complete and implement production plans by 
issuing individual directives to the firms in question, pass on as many subcon- 
tracts as possible, and improve general efficiency by forming syndicates, 
limiting types, and introducing other measures. The mobilization commission- 
ers were even granted state-approved authority over firms. In general, trade 
and industry made strenuous efforts to answer General Thomas’s appeal for an 
increase in the output of armaments,” although severe tension and friction 
persisted within the trade associations themselves and in their relations with 
government economic agencies. 

These activities brought the Wehrmacht no tangible benefits, nor could they 


84 Memo re a meeting at Gen. Thomas’s office on 22 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. On what 
follows see Landfried’s letter to the head of the Reich Group for Industry dated 4 Dec. 1939, BA- 
MA Wi/IF 5.315, and Hanneken’s letter to the mobilization commissioners, 2 Jan. 1940, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.1082 (partly repr. in Anatomie des Krieges, No. 112). 

85 e.g. minutes of the meeting of the north-west district group of the Iron and Steel Producers’ 
Industrial Group on 22 Jan. 1940, BA R 13 I/593. 
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be expected to do so within the space of a few days. The productivity of the 
armaments industry remained unsatisfactory, so greater consideration was 
again paid to closing firms as well as to converting them for Wehrmacht orders. 
As the armaments inspectors established at a meeting on 8 January 1940, 
previous efforts to this end had achieved almost nothing. Under these circum- 
stances, therefore, little could be expected of Landfried’s instructions to 
the district industrial bureaux to do their best to fulfil all the armaments 
inspectorates’ requests to provide plant and labour for the ammunition 
programme.*° 

Fresh momentum was imparted on 3 February by a letter from GéGring 
to Funk requesting suggestions on how to mobilize reserves by means of 
closures in strategically inessential branches of industry. GGring’s initiative had 
undoubtedly been agreed with Hitler, who, thanks to Todt’s growing influence, 
was already developing definite ideas on how to reduce impediments to arms 
manufacture. Some of these ideas were in line with the OKW’s (no new plants 
to be constructed, existing factories to be converted), but others conflicted 
with the views of the armaments agencies in stressing the dispersal principle. 
This they did mainly for political reasons (a reluctance to strengthen large- 
scale concerns).*” 

The ministry for economic affairs strove to yield to this pressure. On 21 
February 1940 it informed the district industrial bureaux that firms engaged 
in strategically inessential production must be ‘ruthlessly’ shut down to release 
labour for arms manufacture. This operation, which was to be supervised at 
district level, was promptly subjected to further important provisos. The 
existing line between Wehrmacht manufacture and the civilian sector was now 
to be replaced by a distinction between strategically essential and inessential 
production. This was open to very wide interpretation. Some sectors of 
industry were partly or wholly exempted from inspection; where others 
were concerned, an attempt was to be made to convert them and/or obtain 
Wehrmacht contracts. The remaining firms would be nominated by 26 March 
1940, the relevant reasons being briefly summarized by the ministry, so that it 
could be determined by 5 April whether such firms were equipped to take on 
Wehrmacht contracts or should actually be shut down. 

State Secretary Landfried also apprised ‘the Fithrer’s deputy’, Rudolf Hess, 
of these directives and asked him to ensure that no essential closures were 


8° Minutes of armaments inspectors’ conference on 8-9 Jan. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. I, 
and Landfried’s circular dated 15 Jan. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1082, which expressly reserved the 
right of final decision for the Reich ministry of economic affairs. 

87 Chef OKW, Ausfiithrungen des Fiihrers zu den Hemmnissen fiir die Fertigung der 
Rustungsauftrage [Hitler’s remarks on obstacles to the completion of defence contracts], 5 Feb. 
1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.942; see also comments of the War Economy Dept., 6 Feb. 1940, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.1033, in which reference was made, on the one hand, to the limitations of the dispersal 
principle and, on the other, to the responsibility of works managers who adhered to peacetime 
production. 
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blocked by objections from Party authorities at district or regional level.** Were 
these measures sufficient to set the ‘transitional economy’ on the road to a total 
war economy of the kind that seemed essential to the forthcoming battles of 
attrition in the west? 

General Thomas was sceptical of their success—trightly so, as it soon turned 
out. Like the ordnance offices, he expected greater benefits to accrue from 
imposing strict bans on production, First World War fashion, so as to restrict 
output and enforce closures.*” However, since the ministry for economic 
affairs had delegated the distribution of civilian raw-material quotas to the 
industrial groups, which doled out raw materials to firms in accordance with 
their own production plans, there were no grounds for such bans. 

Funk never instructed his civil servants to explore such possibilities, either, 
because dirigisme of this kind would at once have prompted those affected to 
employ all available means of resisting economic management, appeals to 
Party and regional authorities included. But the minister for economic affairs 
did not even attempt to persuade the economic self-administrative organiza- 
tion dependent on him to conform more closely to strategic requirements, nor 
to enable industry to remedy the situation by clearly defining its objectives. 
And indeed, why should he have risked venturing into the minefeld of pro- 
duction bans when the Wehrmacht was pursuing so liberal a policy in its own 
domain? All Wehrmacht contracts had originally been exempted from bans on 
the use of scarce metals (e.g. copper), and the ordnance offices only gradually 
consented to help to ease bottlenecks by cutting down their allocations.°”° 

Despite this aversion to the most drastic form of intervention, production 
bans, the war economy could still have been adapted to Wehrmacht require- 
ments by means of the officially decreed closure campaign, had it only been 
pursued with sufficient speed and determination. 

The project continued to be watered down at regional level by numerous 
exceptions and qualifications, as well as by a stream of supplementary instruc- 
tions impossible to fulfil within the limited time allowed. Completely over- 
stretched in terms of staff and resources, the district industrial bureaux were 
unable to inspect thousands of firms, clarify matters with the other authorities 
concerned, form a reasoned decision on every separate case, dispose of objec- 
tions, and report the outcome to Berlin—and all within a few days. They 
were consequently obliged to delegate this task to industry’s regional self- 
administrative organs, notably the industrial sections of the chambers of 
commerce. These, however, were just as incapable of ‘saying, off the cuff, 
which of six or seven thousand firms should or should not now be shut 
down pursuant to the numerous decrees’. Their sole recourse, given the pre- 


88 Landfried’s circular of 21 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wii/IF 5.1082. 

8° Note on a meeting between Gen. Thomas, St. Sec. Syrup, and ordnance office representa- 
tives, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2232. 

°° Announcement No. 15 of the Reich Metals Office, Reichsanzeiger, 293 (14 Dec. 1939). 
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cipitate nature of the undertaking, was to investigate firms by sending out 
questionnaires.”! 

Next, the district industrial bureau had to convene and preside over a board 
of examiners comprising the industrial section, the Land employment agency, 
the district compensation agency, the armaments inspectorate, the Reich 
Labour Trustee, the regional economic adviser, and the regional administrator 
of the German Labour Front. As a result of their deliberations a list of the firms 
to be shut down was compiled and communicated to the same. Discussions 
with the firms concerned, however desirable, could not be held in every case— 
not, for instance, in a town like Solingen, where hundreds of businesses were 
slated for closure. 

This undertaking by the ministry for economic affairs clashed with two of 
the Wehrmacht’s projects, one of them a defensive measure on the part of the 
armaments inspectorates. At the inspectors’ meeting in mid-October 1939 
Thomas had defined the identification of spare industrial capacity as their 
most important task—one that would, if unfulfilled, doom the prescribed dis- 
persal principle from the outset. His aim was to secure a rational division of 
labour between big firms exclusively engaged in assembly work and the smaller 
contractors who supplied them.” This might help to reduce any loss of 
efficiency occasioned by the dispersal principle. 

To assist the identification of spare capacity in the subcontracting sector, a 
model procedure was worked out: the so-called Gelsenkirchen Agreement, 
concluded late in December 1939 by the industrial section of Dtsseldorf’s 
chamber of commerce and Armaments Inspectorate VI, Miuinster.’? This 
assigned the industrial section under Ernst Poensgen to locate and identify 
spare capacity for the manufacture of Wehrmacht equipment, notably am- 
munition. Poensgen, whose chairmanship of Vereinigte Stahlwerke AG and 
the Wirtschaftsgruppe Eisenschaffende Industrie [Iron and Steel Producers’ 
Industrial Group] made him one of the most influential figures in the private 
sector, appointed controllers in the major centres of the Rhineland- 
Westphalian industrial area. Their task was to inspect firms and, where appro- 
priate, to combine them into manufacturing syndicates. Poensgen recognized 
the need for industry itself to act quickly rather than wait for the ‘administra- 
tive snarl-up to unravel’, especially as it would be months before the prescribed 
change-over achieved any practical results. 

This operation enjoyed only limited success, however, mainly because the 
armaments inspectorate was too inflexible to make sufficient use of what was 


°! Circular of Diisseldorf’s district industrial bureau, 3 Mar. 1940, BA R 13 1/593; minutes of 15 
Mar. 1940 meeting of the advisory board of the industrial section of the Diisseldorf chamber of 
commerce, ibid., affording a picture of the flood of edicts, and Runderla® No. 165/40 BWA from 
the Reich minister of economic affairs, 1g Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1576. 

°? Minutes of inspectors’ conference on 12-13 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/171. 

° Text and industrialists’ comments thereon in minutes of a meeting of the advisory board of 
the north-west district group of the Iron and Steel Producers’ Industrial Group, 22 Jan. 1940, BA 


R 13 1/593. 
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on offer. It lacked the engineers required to ascertain the suitability of facto- 
ries for conversion to Wehrmacht manufacture and was even short of the petrol 
needed for tours of inspection. Above all, it had no idea of the services’ pro- 
duction plans and priorities because the ordnance offices had grown accus- 
tomed to placing orders direct—in other words, without reference to the 
armaments inspectorates.” 

Furthermore, inspections were carried out in an unnecessarily bureaucratic 
manner. Of the 322 firms nominated by the branch office at Wuppertal, for 
instance, only 43 were short-listed by the relevant armaments authority in Dis- 
seldorf. Late in January 1940 the industrial section invited a total of 624 firms 
to acquaint themselves with the orders on offer at a meeting attended by rep- 
resentatives from the major civilian and military economic agencies. Of these, 
475 sent representatives and approximately 100 signified their availability for 
orders. After an on-the-spot check the armaments inspectorate earmarked 
about a third of these firms for arms contracts—not a very impressive result. 

The second operation was an independent effort by the Army Ordnance 
Office to acquire more manufacturing capacity.” As early as mid-November 
1939, talks had been held with Philipp Kessler, who chaired the trade associa- 
tion of the iron and metallurgical industry, with a view to jointly seeking ways 
of placing additional Wehrmacht contracts. Among other measures to this end, 
contract ‘markets’ were held where military customers and arms manufac- 
turers could meet potential subcontractors, regional adjustment agencies 
employed to exercise decentralized control over the placing of orders,°° and 
ammunition marketing associations set up on the initiative of individual entre- 
preneurs. Results were meagre because the OKH laid down the contractual 
relationship between main contractors and subcontractors in detail, their pro- 
fit margins in particular,’’ and because the Army Ordnance Office applied 
its quality specifications too rigidly without enabling them to be fulfilled by 
providing adequate special resources such as checking devices, tools, and 
instructions. 

A further substantial increase in the number of contractors would not, in 
fact, have suited the military procurement agencies at all. Since August 1939 
the number of W-Betriebe [firms under direct Wehrmacht control] had risen 
by 38.2 per cent to 5,850 (as of 15 January 1940), and military administrators 
were already finding it hard enough to supervise them effectively.°* Thomas 


* OKW/WiRtAmt/Rii IIb No. 10323/40 g., letter to the ordnance offices dated 25 Jan. 1940, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.119, and memo re head-of-section conference on 19 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.2151. 

°° See report at the meeting of the advisory board of the north-west district group of the Iron 
and Steel Producers’ Industrial Group on 22 Jan. 1940, BA R 13 I/593. 

°° Kuf, ‘Borsen’; Sporberg, Steuerung. 

°’ Details of these model contracts were discussed at the meeting of the advisory board of the 
industrial section of the Dtisseldorf chamber of commerce on 15 Mar. 1940, BA R 13 I/593. 

°8 Annexe No. 30 to KTB Ri, 24 Jan. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/262; on what follows see minutes of 
inspectors’ conference on 3 May 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1614. 
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had hitherto regulated the employment of subcontractors by ensuring that the 
main contractor’s requirements were transmitted to them via the armaments 
inspectorates. Direct dealings between them were frowned on because of the 
risk that the inspectorates would not be kept fully informed. Military control 
or entrepreneurial freedom of action: where this ever recurring key question 
affecting the war economy was concerned, neither the ordnance offices and 
procurement agencies of the three services nor the OKW’s armaments author- 
ities displayed much flexibility. 

Dictated by political considerations, the dispersal principle not only 
imposed heavy economic burdens, e.g. on the transport system and the distri- 
bution of raw materials, but definitely overtaxed the armaments agencies, 
which consequently gave precedence to the closure principle. This, however, 
was variously inhibited by the ministry for economic affairs, which disliked 
relinquishing any of its 35,000-odd firms to the Wehrmacht, and by the orga- 
nization of the economy itself. Even inside the War Economy and Armaments 
Department, the drive to shut down civilian firms was a thoroughly controver- 
sial matter. The head of the war-economy section pointed out that inflation 
would be accelerated by a concomitant reduction of supplies to the civilian 
population, and that the resulting damage might ultimately prove more serious 
than a shortage of ammunition.” 

Most of the actual shut-downs in the winter of 1940 were not, however, 
attributable to administrative measures, but to man-hours lost because of bad 
weather and transport problems. They involved 478 arms manufacturers, or 
roughly 9 per cent of Wehrmacht-controlled concerns, and losses of produc- 
tion in civilian undertakings did not always benefit the Wehrmacht because 
these firms enjoyed the backing of local Party and economic agencies and, 
instead of being wound up, were kept afloat with the aid of short-time working 
and financial support. Even so, there would now have been a chance, by 
exploiting natural forces, to hasten and consolidate the economic reorientation 
that had miscarried at the beginning of the war. 

But it would doubtless have taken a ‘force of nature’ inside the German 
system of government to solve the vexed question of closures. Although all con- 
cerned could appreciate the need to end the ‘transitional economy’ by means 
of such a campaign and create the preconditions for maximum output in 
the armaments industry, they were unprepared to subordinate their sectional 
interests and co-operate in seeing the venture through. 

As had happened in the First World War, the critical state of the transport 
system and of coal supplies presented the most pressing reason for effecting 
the requisite economies and facilitating control by shutting down or merging 
industrial concerns. Once the course had been set in October 1939, the ‘some- 
thing for everyone’ method of distributing scarce raw materials and the preser- 
vation of a decentralized production structure in the armaments industry 


°° Memo re head-of-department meeting, 12 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151. 
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had quickly proved a severe handicap to the war-economy, its most manifest 
symptom being the so-called ammunition crisis. As in 1917, so in the winter 
of 1940, the Third Reich’s first closure campaign became ‘a very disorderly 
picture’.!°° The slogan ‘concentration of resources’ remained ineffective pri- 
marily because no one devised a clear-cut policy, either in the definition of 
objectives or in matters of organization. 
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There was thus no hope of eliminating the resistance and controversy 
that were bound to arise from the first. The process of industrial concentra- 
tion could not be accomplished solely by the firms concerned; rivalries 
and conflicts of interest—and, in particular, the not unjustified fears for 
their own survival of small and medium-sized concerns—were far too great 
for that. Even the armaments industry, as beneficiary, was inclined to hold 
back under existing circumstances because it could have no interest in foster- 
ing the military command economy, i.e. the dirigisme of the armaments 
agencies, and encouraging state-socialist tendencies of the kind that had 
surfaced in this context during the First World War. Matters were made no 
easier by the fact that, like its military employers, it promptly fell foul of ideo- 
logical slogans. Not even Hitler had any real wish to restructure the German 
economy for the benefit of the industrial giants and of rationalized mass pro- 
duction, and he was able to yield to these ideological misgivings all the more 
freely because no one convinced him of the imperative necessity for such a 
course. 

During the First World War, a few successful closures and mergers were 
effected thanks solely to the combined efforts of the Strategic Raw Materials 
Section and the commissioner for coal.'°’ When the Second World War broke 
out the commissionership for coal was firmly in Party hands, and the War 
Economy and Armaments Department was understandably averse to tackling 
such a coalition. The military were incapable on their own of cutting a swath 
through the jungle of interests and jurisdictions, the more so since they had not 
yet managed even to combine their military requirements and thereby lend 
them greater weight. 

Even in imperial Germany it took three years of war and the threat of 
imminent defeat to overcome at least some sources of administrative friction. 
This external pressure was lacking after the first few months of the Second 
World War, and the German leaders’ growing belief in victory, coupled with 
their arrogant propaganda, soon blunted any moves towards improving the 
efficiency of the war economy. Economic adjustment to wartime needs 
entailed sacrifice and painful intervention, but the diffuse, polycratic decision- 
making process made it almost impossible to obtain general agreement on the 
scale and scope of the requisite sacrifices and courses of action. This being so, 
Hitler preferred to let such problems ride and trust that they would somehow 
solve themselves in due course. 

‘(Running a] war economy does not mean running the economy in wartime 
so as to inflict as little economic damage as possible; on the contrary, [running 
a] war economy means running it so as to win the war.’ This realization on 
the part of Colonel Koeth, who headed the Strategic Raw Materials Section in 
the First World War, seemed to have been forgotten. 


10! Thid. 275 ff. 102 Peppel study (as II.1 n. 49). 
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4. TODT IN THE ASCENDANT 


Even on the brink of the Armageddon they feared in the west, the various war- 
economy authorities focused their hectic activity more on departmental status 
and sectional interests than on the urgent need to disentangle war-economy 
policy. One fact emerged with ever greater clarity from this jumble of uncoor- 
dinated and sometimes conflicting impulses: neither the civilian authorities 
nor the military armaments agencies nor industry’s self-administrative bodies 
were capable, either alone or loosely conjoined, of initiating a swift and 
effective change of course. Only the closest possible co-operation between 
government employers and private contractors could achieve the increase in 
armaments production demanded by the political authorities. Although there 
was no lack of goodwill and understanding on both sides, officers and entre- 
preneurs failed to reach an adequate consensus. And here, from late 1939 
onwards, growing importance attached to an intermediary who not only seized 
upon promising creative ideas and pushed them through, but whose manifold 
functions qualified him to sever the Gordian knot that was constricting the 
production of armaments. 

Todt’s rise to become the Third Reich’s armaments minister, the most 
important turning-point in war-economy control during the initial phase of 
hostilities, merits detailed analysis because it is still wreathed in legend to this 
day. As we shall see, the establishment of the armaments ministry in the spring 
of 1940 was attributable neither to a ‘lone decision’ on Hitler’s part nor to 
intrigue in industrial or Party circles. The very multiplicity of underlying 
motives and impulses and the ways in which they so swiftly gained ground 
provide an exceptionally clear illustration of the problems affecting decision- 
making structures in the National Socialist state, particularly as regards their 
most important premiss, the conduct of the war. 

As Inspector-General of the German Road System and General Commis- 
sioner for the Regulation of the Building Industry, Fritz Todt was firmly rooted 
in the bureaucracy. As Hitler’s commissioner for the construction of the 
Westwall he had tested the ‘industrial self-responsibility’ principle and learnt 
how to fend off military authorities. As head of the Party’s Central Office of 
Engineering he wielded great influence within the Party and over the German 
civil engineers’ professional association. Finally, as a confidant of Hitler’s 
enjoying direct access to him, he possessed an unquestionable advantage over 
his rivals and the armaments agencies in particular.’ 

In the contest for raw materials and labour after the outbreak of war, Todt 
had prevailed over the combined forces of the Army Ordnance Office and the 
War Economy and Armaments Department, which were anxious to curtail his 
building activities, with the aid of ‘Fuhrer orders’. He had managed to appro- 


103 On Todt’s importance and activities see the cogent appreciation in Ludwig, Technik. 
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priate part of the military building industry and had revenged himself by 
instructing his Gaudmter Technik [regional engineering offices] to locate spare 
capacity as a means of demonstrating that the Army Ordnance Office was 
engaged in needless construction projects. The findings of the engineering 
organization were embodied in four files and submitted to the military author- 
ities, but the Wehrmacht saw them only as tiresome competition, not as aids to 
arms manufacture. In the view of General Thomas, these capacity checks by 
Todt’s engineers were merely a symptom of the ‘anarchy’ prevailing in arma- 
ments control.’ 

This rekindled the old dispute between the technological and scientific élite 
and the military bureaucracy that had first flared up with full intensity during 
the First World War. The Verein deutscher Ingenieure (VDI: German Engi- 
neers’ Association) of the time had begun, even at that stage, to assess the ways 
in which the war’s technological and industrial challenges had been success- 
fully or unsuccessfully met. It produced a detailed study scathingly critical of 
the incompetence and ignorance of the military bureaucrats, particularly in 
regard to procurement. The fundamental evil appeared to be an anachronism 
that can still be observed to this day: ‘the claim by the military that they are, 
on principle and in all matters, competent to command because of their 
officers’ training.) 

The First World War had none the less shown that even some administrative 
officers lacked sufficient expertise from the technical and scientific, industrial 
and commercial point of view—knowledge from which they were doubtless 
precluded by their background and training. This bred a dependence on junior 
civil servants and an attempt to offset their own incompetence by regimenting 
established technical civil servants of senior rank and the unfamiliar world of 
industry and production. The result was a quagmire of bureaucracy, corrup- 
tion, and inept decisions. 

The Reichswehr had confiscated the VDI’s two-volume study in 1923, prior 
to publication, together with the volumes compiled by the erstwhile Scientific 
Commission of the Prussian war ministry.'°° Although the military armaments 
agencies had since endeavoured to learn from past mistakes and introduce 
improvements, the situation at the outbreak of the Second World War was fun- 
damentally unchanged. 

Considerable numbers of engineers had been absorbed into military depart- 
ments, but they had little influence on the daily routine or working methods 


104 Memo re a meeting at Gen. Thomas’s office on 22 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; reports 
by Gen. Thomas and Maj.-Gen. Erich Stud at the inspectors’ conference on 9 Jan. 1940, annexe 
I, 2-3, 12-13, 35-6, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. I. 

1 Ludwig, Technik, 351, which gives a good general picture of the status and professional policy 
of civil engineers, but does not mention the VDI publication cited here. 

106 Technische Kriegserfahrungen fiir die Friedenswirtschaft [Wartime experiences in engineering 
for the peacetime economy], 2 vols., VDI, Berlin and Leipzig 1923 (unpubl.). On the fate of this 
work see also ‘Kritik, die Reichswehr verbot’ [Criticism which the Reichswehr banned], Die Welt 
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of the ordnance offices and procurement agencies. Thanks to tighter military 
control of the armaments industry, which transcended state-owned arma- 
ments firms, and to an extension of the regimentation practised in the former 
army factories, relations with civilian technical management had far from 
eased. Military dirigisme did not confine itself to research, development, and 
construction, but heavily impinged on certain sectors of production by super- 
vising them and setting quality specifications that all too often erred on the 
pedantic side. The output of armaments was substantially impaired by this 
restrictive network of military regulations and, above all, by constant changes 
in design. This did not worry the armaments agencies, whose raw-material 
allocations dictated a reduced volume of orders in any case, and all thoughts 
of uninterrupted mass production were banished. 

Late in 1938 the VDI had stressed Germany’s need for sweeping industrial 
rationalization and requested the appointment of a Reich commissioner for 
that purpose, but its appeal fell on deaf ears.'°’ Hitler did not take it up until 
the end of 1941, when rationalization offered a last ray of hope. 

At a joint meeting at the ministry for economic affairs late in December 
1939, the Army Ordnance Office got its troublesome competitor to agree to 
discontinue its activities.!°° Todt did not, however, feel bound by this under- 
taking once it became apparent that, although the military technocrats dis- 
missed his proposals as amateurish and useless, they themselves were 
incapable of creating additional industrial capacity. Early in 1940 Todt’s inces- 
sant criticism of the Army Ordnance Office’s measures and attitude found a 
ready listener in Hitler, such complaints being precisely what he needed in 
view of the profound ill feeling that existed between himself and the Army 
High Command. They also reinforced his preconceived belief that officers 
were out of place in the economic domain. One initial result may have been his 
attempt, early in February, to eliminate hold-ups in arms manufacture, an 
intervention whose political implications were suggestive of Party influence. 
Todt’s approaches to Hitler should also be seen against the background of 
Robert Ley’s campaign, as the NSDAP’s director of organization and head of 
the German Labour Front, to boost the Party’s status in the economy. 

In February 1940 a series of definite initiatives took shape. Funk enlisted the 
Party in the closure campaign and Goring proposed to involve it in measures 
to mobilize metals and female labour. The plan to entrust the Party’s 
Hauptamt Technik [central office of engineering] with the ‘mobilization of the 
war economy’ and create a ‘ministry of engineering’!”’—a project which Hitler 


107 VDI memorandum of 6 Dec. 1938: Gedanken iiber zweckmafige Mafinahmen zur 
Rationalisierung [Thoughts on appropriate rationalization measures], IfZ MA-613, 6592-3. 

108 Capt. Dr Becker: Freie Kapazitaten, ihre Erfassung und ihr Einsatz fiir die Wehrmachtferti- 
gung [Spare capacity, its detection and application to Wehrmacht manufacture], appendix 2 of the 
minutes of the inspectors’ conference on 9 Jan. 1940, 6, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. I. 
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showed every sign of favouring—may also have arisen in the same connection. 
He certainly had a chance to study it on 15 February, when he presented 
Ley with a birthday gift in the shape of instructions to work out proposals 
for a comprehensive and generous old-age pension scheme for the German 
people. 

This was associated with hopes of compensating the population for their 
wartime burdens with the prospect of a revamped social security system— 
something which could also be construed, in view of the forthcoming western 
offensive, as an aid to strengthening the ‘morale situation’. To Ley, it offered a 
further means of extending his influence over the economy. Under his zealous 
leadership, this project soon became more and more autonomous and devel- 
oped into a fundamental challenge to the existing social policy of the minister 
of labour, of the traditional departments that supported him, and, last but not 
least, of the Reich Group for Industry, which was hard put to it to curb Ley’s 
‘revolutionary proclivities’.!!° 

Hitler was clearly disposed to strengthen the ‘home front’ by lending greater 
support to the Party’s endeavours and thereby forcing the old élites, with their 
reservations about the course the war had taken, on to the defensive—for, 
whatever he may or may not have gleaned about them from indiscretions in the 
neutral and enemy press, his military opponents and their civilian intermedi- 
aries were putting out peace feelers to the enemy powers. His mistrust of the 
civil service, too, prompted him to reinforce the Party’s position. He had 
already, at the end of January 1940, foiled a carefully devised plan by the min- 
isterial bureaucracy to combine various government building authorities into 
a counterweight to Todt in his capacity as general commissioner for the re- 
gulation of the building industry, thereby inhibiting the fusion of Party and 
government authorities.'!! The Munich gathering of top functionaries to cele- 
brate the twentieth anniversary of the Party’s foundation and the subsequent 
reception for Reichsleiter and Gauleiter on 29 February 1940 afforded further 
opportunities to impress the Party’s views on Hitler. Thus, if Hitler could not 
avoid bringing in a new man to straighten out the armaments industry, it 
could hardly be an industrialist or a general as the military had proposed in 
November 1939. 

But party-political considerations were only one of several factors, and 
probably not the most decisive, that determined Hitler’s choice. Other points 
in Todt’s favour were his role in the building industry and his activities in the 
nebulous matter of closures. What put him in the running most of all, however, 
was the controversy surrounding raw-material policy. G6ring had vainly tried 
on 9 February to reach a consensus on the allocation of raw materials, but the 
conflict between various consumers—a struggle not only waged by military 


11 Recker, Sozialpolitik, 115 ff.; Smelser, Robert Ley; Frese, Betriebspolitik. 
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agencies against civilian but raging within the Wehrmacht itself—was attaining 
a pitch of intensity that threatened to cripple the entire war economy and 
armaments production in particular. 

The first to recognize this was General Thomas. He promptly resolved to 
draft anew memorandum designed to secure Keitel’s and Géring’s backing for 
his long-cherished administrative changes by subordinating the War Economy 
and Armaments Department to the Four-year Plan—a step which Keitel 
had hitherto opposed. Géring’s name would then have invested Thomas with 
sufficient authority to amalgamate the services’ armaments policies and 
impose them on the civilian authorities to greater effect. Although these ideas 
no longer commanded unanimous approval inside his own department, he 
refused to heed those senior colleagues who warned against needlessly 
exposing himself to the prevailing welter of mutual recrimination and citing 
it as a reason for demanding administrative changes.'’? And, sure enough, 
his stubborn insistence on creating a war-economy control centre bore un- 
expected fruit. 

The critical situation in respect of non-ferrous metals had become especially 
apparent at the meeting with GGring on 9 February. In particular, the discrep- 
ancy between rising demand and dwindling stocks of copper and aluminium 
had provoked a fierce altercation between the ordnance offices. Nothing came 
of a request to the ministry for economic affairs to double-check its figures and 
exploit every opportunity for economies in the civilian sector. It stood by its 
forecast that production would be severely disrupted by autumn at the latest,'! 
in other words, at a stage when existing plans and Hitler’s demands prescribed 
that the output of armaments should reach its peak. 

At Keitel’s suggestion, Géring had consequently instructed all civilian 
and military consumers to substantiate their requisitions in detail and seek 
economies by introducing changes in the processing and utilization of scarce 
metals. In particular, the services were to break down their consumption of 
copper for arms and ammunition and furnish proof of the factory construction 
projects for which metals were still required.''*The consumption of copper for 
ammunition struck Goring as especially high. Makeshift solutions such as the 
substitution of steel ogives for copper had already been developed but not yet 
put into practice. At all events, mere appeals from the OKW to save copper had 
not led to any reduction in the ordnance offices’ requisitions.!"° 

In concert with the ministry for economic affairs, therefore, Géring wanted 
all data and measures subjected to ‘the closest scrutiny’. Since the army 


12 WiRuAmt, memo re head-of-department conference on 12 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151. 

"3 Reich minister for economic affairs, II EM 4/752/40 g.Rs., letter to Chef OKW re metal 
quotas, 14 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. I. 

14 Memo by Gen. Thomas of a lecture at Keitel’s office on 7 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; 
likewise of a conference at Géring’s office on 9 Jan. 1940, BA-MA RW 10/173, and instruction of 
Keitel to the Wehrmacht departments, 13 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. I. 

15 Memo re Thomas/Keitel meeting on 15 Jan. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717, and letter from 
Keitel to ObdH, 19 Jan, 1940, ibid. 
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and the Luftwaffe were the principal antagonists, and since Goring, as 
commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, had to avoid any appearance of bias, this 
could only be done by a neutral third party endowed with expert knowledge. 
The only possible candidate for this delicate task was Todt, who not only 
headed an engineers’ organization but had actually attended the meeting on 9 
February. 

However, an assignment limited to the copper problem was insufficient 
to warrant his effective intrusion into the domain of the Army Ordnance 
Office and the armaments planners. The army authorities had already learnt 
certain administrative lessons from the ammunition crisis and were improv- 
ing their ability to supervise arms manufacture. General of Artillery Fritz 
Fromm, who headed the General Army Office, had previously regarded his 
other functions as GOC Replacement Army and army ordnance chief in an 
almost superficial light. He now recruited a special staff from the General 
Army Office to deal with these additional areas. The difficult task of arma- 
ments control was to be handled by a single staff officer. The staff group in 
charge of personnel replacement, by contrast, consisted of four officers, so the 
fundamental conflict between the manpower requirements of the armaments 
industry and those of the army would doubtless continue to be settled in favour 
of the latter.!"° 

Unimpressed by these measures, General Thomas ignored the army author- 
ities’ claim to autonomy. The OKW was now the authority responsible for 
questions relating to raw materials, and this gave him an excuse to take over 
GGring’s assignment himself. He assembled the procurement agencies’ chiefs 
of staff and laid down the form in which they were to submit their findings. As 
he saw it, their reports must demonstrate to Hitler that it was impossible to 
carry out all armaments projects simultaneously, and that it was absolutely 
essential to concentrate on focal points—in other words, to strengthen the 
position of the War Economy and Armaments Department." 

But Todt’s inexorable ascent continued. On 16 February Goring appointed 
him to a new committee set up to solve the transport problem, in his view 
the most important task of the moment. Instead of tackling this assign- 
ment quietly—it could only be a sideline in any case, because of his civil- 
engineering commitments—Todt provoked Hitler’s intervention by using two 
of the Fiihrer’s hobby-horses as a pretext for fiercely attacking the Army High 
Command. 

The meeting on 9 February had shelved the subject of iron and steel alloca- 
tions as a basis for strategically essential production in the next few months. 
On 20 February State Secretary K6rner of the Prussian ministry of state made 
another attempt to reach agreement on this point. He was thwarted by the 


“6° OKH organizational change No. 70, 9 Feb. 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 148. See also sect. 
TIL.11.4(a) at n. 86. 

U7 WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 56 (12 Feb. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/164, and weekly report of the Raw 
Materials Section, 19-24 Feb. 1940, 3 (23 Feb. 1940), BA-MA RW 109/336. 
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TABLE IL.11.3. Production Forecast for Guns and Ammunition, 
29 February 1940 


Month Light howitzer 18 Heavy howitzer 18 Heavy 100-mm. 
cannon 18 


Guns Ammunition Guns Ammunition 
Guns Ammunition 


January 109 681,500 32 145,100 —- 65,000 
February 130 700,000 53 165,000 — 70,000 
March 145 700,000 57 165,000 — 70,000 
April 145 1,000,000 50 210,000 — 100,000 
May 155 1,000,000 46 210,000 — 100,000 
June 160 1,000,000 46 210,000 10 100,000 
July 165 1,300,000 48 270,000 12 150,000 


Source: WaA/Stab Ia, memorandum of 29 Feb. 1940, BA-MA RH 87/v. 1012. 


services’ overlapping demands and the objections of the state railway author- 
ities and the ministry of food, which were pressing for bigger allocations. 
Although the ministry for economic affairs had approved an increase in their 
quotas of approximately 20 per cent, this was to be covered by economies on 
the part of Wehrmacht firms, while sectors for which Funk was personally 
responsible, e.g. manual trades and the raw-material industry, were spared. 

This meant boosting arms manufacture by strangling the armaments 
industry, an absurd product of the bureaucratic decision-making process. 
Instead of being granted an opportunity to replace capital assets or increase 
capital investment, firms that were already overstretched had to contend with 
more Wehrmacht orders. Their longer delivery times and increasing demands 
would sooner or later compel the Wehrmacht to prioritize its orders—in other 
words, cancel some of them. It already seemed clear who the main loser would 
be: Todt, in his capacity as general commissioner for the building industry, was 
to accept a 50 per cent cut in his share. He countered this presumptuous 
request by reiterating his demand that the Wehrmacht should release steel for 
strategically more important purposes by cutting back its own factory con- 
struction projects.'" 

Todt promptly informed Hitler that his special instructions to fortify the 
Spicheren Heights near Saarbrticken were being frustrated by lack of steel, and 
that the army units stationed there were failing to assist his construction teams. 
The steel shortage was swiftly remedied, at least on paper. On 23 February 
GGring surprised everyone by getting General von Hanneken to announce a 
revised steel allocation which met all demands by generously doling out 25 per 
cent more steel than production plans allowed for. This decision meant that 


“8 Ro II, memo re meeting at the Prussian ministry of state on 20 Feb. 1940, BA-MA RW 
19/173. 
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problems of contract control, priorities, and quotas became almost insoluble 
under the existing system.'”° 

Hanneken, who had made little progress with his own job, which required 
him to increase iron and steel production, put most of the blame for raw- 
material problems on the Wehrmacht, accusing it of squandering its quotas and 
even of lending its code-numbers to children’s scooters. Goring immediately 
took his advice and decreed that compliance with existing instructions to save 
metals be strictly supervised. He assigned this task to Todt, who was to employ 
his regional engineering offices for the purpose, and appointed him ‘Genera- 
linspektor fiir Sonderaufgaben im Vierjahresplan’ [inspector-general of special 
projects in the Four-year Plan].'”° 

Todt had thus acquired his first effective pretext for taking a hand in the 
Wehrmacht’s armaments policy and extending his conflict with the Army 
Ordnance Office from questions specifically affecting the manufacture of 
ammunition to the entire procurement system. For this, however, he needed 
backing from Hitler, who had hitherto blocked all administrative changes. 

Hitler was particularly receptive to Todt’s complaints about the actions of 
the Army Ordnance Office and the attitude of the Army High Command 
because he was much preoccupied with the question of fortifications, not only 
from the constructional aspect, but also with regard to the use of heavy artillery 
on the western front. He had given the OKH special instructions in this respect 
after returning from the Party celebrations in Munich and receiving Keitel’s 
report on the latest production figures in the ammunition sector. These indi- 
cated a serious decline in output during the previous month, especially of 
large-calibre ammunition. All in all, it was impossible to see how Hitler’s 
demands could be met in the near future. 

The German authorities were aware that the French armaments industry 
had already boosted output to a remarkable extent,’*! whereas their own fore- 
casts for the next few months looked rather modest—certainly if large-scale 
battles of attrition were in prospect, or if the projected offensive petered out 
into static warfare. 

The fact that Hitler was temporarily less interested in tank production 
figures than in the army’s heavy artillery problems and in the possibility of 


19 Halder, War Diaries, 23 and 24 Feb. 1940; WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 60 (23 Feb. 1940), BA-MA 
RW 10/164. 

120 Memo re meeting at Karinhall, 23 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 2; Géring’s edict V.P. 
3549 re the appointment of an inspector-general of special projects in the Four-year Plan, 23 Feb. 
1940, BA-MA Wi/VIII.138. It is debatable whether Todt’s appointment can be construed as a 
defeat for Goring, as in Milward, ‘Fritz Todt’, 46. On 12 Feb. 1942, a few days after Todt’s fatal 
accident and almost exactly two years later, Géring told Speer that he had made a written agree- 
ment with Todt under which the latter would be responsible for the army alone, and would not 
interfere in the Four-year Plan (Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 200). Speer rightly declined to enter 
into the same agreement because this would have greatly restricted his freedom of action in the 
field of armaments. 

2) Halder, War Diaries, 21 Feb. 1940, and memo re WiRtAmt head-of-section meeting on 28 
Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/VIII.138. 
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gas warfare hardly seems to indicate that he was counting on a short, sharp 
blitzkrieg. The same goes for his proposal that consideration be given to dis- 
mantling the gun-turrets of the battleships Gneisenau and Scharnhorst, then in 
process of completion, to enable their heavy guns to be used against the 
Maginot Line—a suggestion that not unnaturally outraged the Navy High 
Command and could hardly have been put into effect during 1940 in view of 
the time required to implement it.'”” 

Hitler encountered inconsistencies whenever he queried some point in the 
figures submitted to him. For example, 132 self-propelled anti-tank guns were 
scheduled to be produced by May 1940. When Hitler enquired whether out- 
put could be stepped up by broadening the manufacturing base, the Army 
Ordnance Office admitted that the contract had been awarded to a single firm 
because capacity could be made available there ‘without major disruption’. 
In fact, subsequent enquiries disclosed that other firms had spare capacity 
available.'?? 

An offer from the Bochumer Verein, one of the biggest ordnance factories, 
seemed to prove that this was no isolated case. Without prompting, the firm 
announced that its manufacturing capacity was far from fully taken up by the 
contracts it had negotiated with the head of the Army Ordnance Office in 
October 1939. Provided all its manufacturing facilities could be employed for 
mass-production purposes, ‘substantial volume increases’ totalling 335 heavy 
or super-heavy guns could be guaranteed, even in the current year. As it was, 
however, the firm lacked the requisite orders.’** Similarly, it was not until 
January 1940, after persistent representations from the Reich Group for 
Industry, that the rolling-stock and locomotive industry had obtained the 
sizeable number of orders it needed to take up its unused capacity.” Thus, in 
the transport system as elsewhere, it took a serious crisis to release government 
employers from the shackles of their bureaucratic quota policy. 

Although Hitler was too obsessed with the output of guns and ammunition 
to discern the connection between these circumstances and the inefficiency of 
war-economy planning and control, his patience was exhausted, and he 
outlined the necessary conclusions to Keitel without being entirely clear about 
them himself. Of this much he was certain: the bureaucratic machinery of the 
Army Ordnance Office was to blame for the ammunition crisis and the associ- 
ated stagnation of the armaments industry. At the very least, the entire pro- 
curement system must be placed in other hands. He reproached himself 
for having declined to appoint an armaments minister the previous autumn, 


122 Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 147-8; Raeder’s situation report to Hitler on 16 Jan. 1940, 
‘Fuhrer Conferences’. 

23 WaA/Stab Ia, memo of 29 Feb. 1940, BA-MA RH 87/v. 1012. 

4 Letter from the Bochumer Verein to OKH/ChefHRiist dated 4 Mar. 1940, BA-MA RH 87/v. 
1022. 
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though he did not favour the scheme then advanced for a war economy 
directed by the military under the OKW’s aegis. 

Keitel was quick to inform General Thomas of this development on 27 
February. Although Thomas perceived the danger that his department might 
be split up by this still undefined process of reorganization, he at first supposed 
that he could turn Hitler’s displeasure with the army, and the Army Ordnance 
Office in particular, to his own advantage. Since the actual terms of Goring’s 
instructions to Todt were still unknown, Thomas could only assume that Hitler 
was going to reinforce the status of Géring and the Four-year Plan, and this 
seemed to revive the chances of his old scheme to make the War Economy and 
Armaments Department directly responsible to G6ring as an executive and 
planning authority.'”° 

It was symptomatic of the lack of leadership afflicting German war-economy 
policy that absolutely no discussion was devoted to these urgent matters at the 
seventh meeting of the General Council of the Four-year Plan on 28 February. 
Todt—unlike Krauch, for example—was not even invited to attend.’”” When 
conferring with Keitel the following day, Hitler merely added that he was 
thinking of creating a civilian ministry of procurement. 

Keitel proceeded to follow up Thomas’s suggestion. He asked him to 
prepare a run-down on the functions and organization of the War Economy 
and Armaments Department, intending to transmit this to Hitler and ensure 
that the department was incorporated in the new procurement ministry.'”* He 
at once consulted Gé6ring and informed him that Hitler had resolved, at 
GGring’s own suggestion, ‘to concentrate the procurement of arms and ammu- 
nition in an ammunition ministry headed by an experienced leading industri- 
alist’. For this purpose, Keitel further recommended that Goring employ the 
War Economy and Armaments Department, whose full involvement ‘in the 
centralized control of armaments’ would ensure that ‘the entire war economy 
be even more firmly integrated and organized under your direction’—not, 
however, that it could be detached from the OKW.!”° The actual nature of such 
an administrative solution was left vague. Clearly, Keitel’s sole concern was to 
remain in the game himself at all costs. 

Instead of joining forces with the OKH to defend military primacy in the 
armaments sector, Keitel gambled on Goring alone. It soon emerged that he 
had backed the wrong horse. On the same day he informed the commander- 
in-chief of the army in writing of Hitler’s complaints and announced 
that administrative changes would be made, nothing more. General von 


26 Meeting on 28 Feb. 1940 (as inn. 121). Goring’s circular was not received by WiRGAmt until 
1 Mar. 1940. 

27 VP. 4018, 7th session of General Council on 28 Feb. 1940, PA, Handakten Ritter, Beih. 
Deutsche Kriegswirtschaft. 

128 WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 65 (2 Mar. 1940), BA-MA RW 10/164. 

2° Letter from Keitel to Goring, 2 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 
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Brauchitsch immediately sought an interview with Keitel and undertook to 
reorganize the Army Ordnance Office’s defective ammunition procurement 
system himself. The chief of the Wehrmacht High Command refused to convey 
this proposal to Hitler on the grounds that such measures would be too late, 
and that he could not upset ‘the Fithrer’s plans’.'*° The plans he had in mind 
were his own, however, and their target was the army. 

Hitler had meanwhile informed Keitel that the ‘efficient businessman’ 
selected to form a procurement ministry was Todt. Thomas and Keitel felt 
confident of their ability to win Todt over. Their plan was that the War 
Economy and Armaments Department should become, on the one hand, a co- 
ordinative agency in the Wehrmacht’s domain, and, on the other, an agency 
responsible for planning and allocation under Goéring. Whether their boss 
was called ‘inspector-general’ or ‘minister’, Todt’s engineers would concern 
themselves with problems at factory level. Keitel’s intention was that the com- 
prehensive list of ammunition manufacturers requested by Hitler should 
clearly show that the industry already had sufficient orders, and that all 
that mattered was to iron out wrinkles in the production process. Instead of 
being a new and autonomous institution, the procurement ministry would be 
incorporated in the OKW’s armaments organization just as the Army 
Ordnance Office had planned, though industrialists might possibly be better 
represented. While not dismissive, Hitler’s reaction to Keitel’s initiative was 
very ‘cautious’. His main concern was to keep any changes inconspicuous and 
avoid damaging the reputation of General Becker, the head of the Army 
Ordnance Office.!*! 

Todt himself at first proceeded just as cautiously. His instructions from 
Goring and Hitler were still not precise and far-reaching enough for him to 
build up a new civilian organization, though he could at least feel confident of 
Party support. It was clear that his appointment had aroused little controversy 
at the conference of Gauleiter and their economic advisers late in February 
1940. The observer attending it on behalf of Halder, whose domain Todt was 
preparing to invade, merely noted that the Gauleiter expected the war to end 
in about six months’ time.'” Todt’s intervention in the armaments sector 
suited the Party from this aspect, too, because it might provide another excuse 
to shelve the unpopular campaign to mobilize female labour and shut down 
small and medium-sized businesses. 

The Party was not alone in welcoming and promoting Todt’s advancement. 


3° Letter from Keitel to ObdH, 2 Mar. 1940, repr. in KTB OKW i. 962-3, and WiRtiAmt/Stab, 
KTB 65 (4 Mar. 1940), BA-MA RW 10/164. 

31 Notes re head-of-department meetings on 4 and 8 Mar. 1940, BA-MA W//VIII.138, and 
memo re Thomas’s report to Keitel on 8 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. Thomas himself glossed 
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Above all, he could count on industry’s support against the Wehrmacht’s all- 
consuming bureaucracy. Among Communist historians, unproven allusions to 
Hitler’s having conferred with industrialists before appointing Todt have given 
rise to a host of legends.'*? According to these, the Four-year Plan’s dominant 
industrial group devoted ‘weeks of exploratory discussions’ to paving the way 
for the subsequent solution and sold it to Hitler—in other words, Todt was a 
puppet of the industrial giants. Here as elsewhere, closer scrutiny reveals that 
the surrounding circumstances and ulterior motives were more complex but 
also more banal than any monocausal conspiracy theory. Although no details 
of Hitler’s talks with industrialists are on record, the circumstantial evidence is 
quite sufficient to permit an approximate reconstruction. 

The first thing to bear in mind is that one of Hitler’s most frequent inter- 
locutors from the ranks of industry was Erich ‘Kanonen-’Miller, a director of 
Krupp’s and its leading ordnance expert. It was a conspiracy on Miller’s 
part—this time a well-attested one—that drove the head of the Army Ordnance 
Office to commit suicide four weeks later. This demonstrated his influence over 
Hitler in general matters affecting the organization of the armaments industry, 
though it derived mainly from his special field of responsibility, the develop- 
ment and production of heavy guns. Miller must have conferred with Hitler 
several times during February 1940, either alone or accompanied by Todt. 

We may assume that Hitler took the opportunity to ask the trusted industri- 
alist’s opinion on the causes of current hold-ups in arms manufacture, notably 
the output of artillery ammunition, and on possible remedial measures. It is 
noticeable, at all events, that Hitler followed up his complaints about shortages 
in this sector by instructing Keitel to brief him on the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition in the Protectorate, because he feared that the Czechs were delib- 
erately retarding the production of precious heavy artillery.'** His mistrust of 
the biggest Czech manufacturer, Skoda, whose quality he had only recently 
extolled, is suggestive of Miiller’s influence. Discounting Rheinmetall, which 
likewise formed part of the Hermann-Goring-Konzern, Skoda was Krupp’s 
chief competitor in the artillery sector—and Skoda enjoyed the special protec- 
tion of the Army Ordnance Office, which was making strenuous efforts to save 
it from closure for lack of raw materials. Krupp had other special reasons for 
endorsing Todt’s strictures on the Army Ordnance Office, because the military 
bureaucrats could not see why the firm should expect the development costs 
of the 88-mm. gun to be borne by each of the services interested in acquiring 
it.!* 

Hitler had doubtless learnt the gist of industry’s wishes from other sources, 
e.g. from General Thomas’s discussions with leading industrialists. He must 
therefore have been aware that, although they expected Wehrmacht contracts 


3 Richholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, I. 119-20. This myth is based solely on misleading passages in 
Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 511. See also Ludwig, Technik, 352. 

34 Chef OKW’s instruction to WiRwAmt, 29 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1033. 

35 Ludwig, Technik, 358. 
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to be regulated in a clear and consistent fashion, they were much averse to the 
type of military tutelage practised down to factory level, not only by the Army 
Ordnance Office but by the OKW’s armaments organization. This aversion 
was reinforced by misgivings about the socialistic endeavours of certain 
elements within the Party, notably Ley, so industrialists fiercely resisted all 
moves towards nationalizing their self-administrative organs. Far from being 
attracted by the extension of government prerogatives and functions to their 
trade associations, they regarded it as a threat to their independence, at least in 
the present state of government economic control.'*° State Secretary Land- 
fried, who understood this, courted their co-operation by declaring that it was 
wrong for ‘government authorities to embark on management themselves’. He 
saw it as his political function to prevent the war economy from becoming 
‘wholly absorbed into the public sector’.'*’ 

In trying to safeguard and expand their scope for independent action, busi- 
nessmen were mainly preoccupied with the question of profits, on which the 
dread coalition of Party, Wehrmacht, and government machine had already 
focused its gaze. If he could not avoid spurring industry on to greater efforts 
by enlarging its sphere of responsibility, Hitler had to tread carefully. There 
could thus be no question of handing armaments over to an industrialist like 
Borbet, for example, even if he did enjoy the trust of the Army Ordnance Office 
and command the respect of the Party, Ley’s Labour Front in particular, in his 
capacity as the head of a National Socialist ‘model concern’.'** 

Industrialists had repeatedly pointed out that profits were closely related to 
the dispersal principle observed by government purchasing agencies and/or the 
required conversion to arms manufacture. Spreading orders reduced plant uti- 
lization and increased production costs—and this despite a statutory price 
freeze which the military authorities upheld with especial rigour. Having 
genuinely tried to co-operate with government agencies in finding additional 
firms to take on arms contracts, the Reich Group for Industry had expected 
the Wehrmacht to play ball with those concerns, but in vain. The head of the 
Reich Group had finally, on 13 March, written to the minister of finance in 
the hope of obtaining some relief from the fiscal authorities, but again to no 
avail.'*° 

It would nevertheless be wrong to overestimate Hitler’s general willingness 
to oblige industrialists, for he was convinced that industry needed a new ‘slave- 
driver’. As he saw it, businessmen and Party men like Todt differed greatly in 


36 Minutes of the first meeting held by the committee of the chambers of industry and 
commerce syndicate on 22 Jan. 1940, BA R 11/138. 

137 Meeting at the Reich ministry for economic affairs to discuss changes in the organization of 
trade and industry, 16 Feb. 1940, cited from Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 148. 

38 On this whole subject see Seebold, Stahlkonzern. 

139 Poensgen’s report to the advisory board of the north-west district group of the iron and steel 
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potential from officers, whom he considered incapable of the ‘wiles’ proper to 
the former category.'*° 

Early in March 1940, one week after Hitler’s initial references to the appoint- 
ment of an armaments minister, even his inner circle still seemed to have no 
definite idea of the status and functions of the projected ministry. While the 
ministry for economic affairs was initiating its closure campaign, in which 
Todt’s representatives were only marginally involved, the OKW seized the ini- 
tiative. The Army High Command was instructed to reorganize the procure- 
ment system ‘in such a way that it can at any time be taken over en bloc by a 
businessman’. The War Economy and Armaments Department still nursed the 
illusion that it could submit the war economy to effective, centralized, mili- 
tarily dominated planning and control under the aegis of Géring or Todt.’”! 

Even though Hitler had clearly recognized the need to gird up the war 
economy in this way, he could raise no enthusiasm for General Thomas’s ideas, 
neither from the aspect of potential military primacy nor in view of the extent 
of the administrative changes they envisaged. 

Hitler’s choice of Todt had not been an easy one. It took a variety of motives 
and impulses to stiffen his resolve sufficiently for him to admit to himself and 
in public that the war economy was not functioning as smoothly as National 
Socialist propaganda claimed. But it was not a ‘lone’ decision—not a strong- 
man act performed with steadfast determination. Hard as Hitler had found it 
to appoint Todt, he seemed to find it just as hard to push the appointment 
through. Although he had identified the bureaucratism of the Army Ordnance 
Office as the main source of disruption, he did not want his decision to foment 
fresh conflicts by discriminating against the head of the Army Ordnance Office 
and the other armaments authorities. The probability is that it was a purely 
personal decision rather than adherence to a specific, pragmatic idea. This was 
thoroughly typical of Hitler’s style of government: whenever some practical 
problem made him feel helpless and uncertain, he would look around for 
someone to solve it for him—in other words, to disburden him of it so that he 
could readdress his paramount tasks. 

But any sweeping reorganization of the war economy of the kind favoured by 
the OKW, e.g. along the lines of the British ministry of munitions, was pre- 
cluded from the outset by Hitler’s consideration for the departments affected 


140 Hitler’s remarks to Keitel as reported by Thomas to the inspectors’ conference on 29 Mar. 
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and his ingrained dislike of big bureaucracies. For the time being, all that was 
in place at the beginning of March 1940 was Hitler’s personal decision, which, 
though no one in the Fiihrerstaat could contest it, afforded the threatened 
departments every opportunity to get the ‘new man’ on their side, or at least to 
prevent him from expanding his power-base. 

Consequently, all depended on how resolutely Todt took advantage of his 
special assignment, which was still undefined, to establish a new control centre 
for the war economy. This required him to make full use of Hitler’s backing, 
eliminate his competitors without mercy, take over or disband their organiza- 
tions, and strive, for the war economy’s benefit, to attain a dominant position 
in the economy at large. It is evident, however, that Todt had yet to evolve such 
a clear course of action, partly because he respected Goring and Keitel as rep- 
resentatives of the armed forces and the war economy. If he proposed to start 
by tackling his weakest opponent, the Army Ordnance Office, he could not 
allow the solution of the ammunition problem to make him lose sight of arma- 
ments control as a whole, or he would soon find himself back in the meshes of 
the military command economy. 


5. THE FORMATION OF THE REICH MINISTRY FOR ARMS 
AND AMMUNITION 


Hitler was unable to sign the decrees establishing an armaments ministry until 
nearly three weeks after his first allusions to the subject on 26 February 1940. 
That was how long it took the departments concerned to agree their future 
division of responsibilities with Todt. Thereafter the new minister took another 
three weeks to define his own field of duties and initiate his ‘take-over’ of the 
war economy. These negotiations on the eve of the western offensive consti- 
tuted the most important development in the war economy since the mobi- 
lization phase at the outbreak of hostilities. It involved a change-over to a new 
system of state control capable of equipping the transitional economy to with- 
stand the battles of attrition that were expected in the near future. 

The crucial discussions took place early in April 1940, only days before the 
western offensive was launched. Thus, none of Todt’s measures that tran- 
scended the elimination of acute bottlenecks in the production of ammunition 
could do anything to improve the Wehrmacht’s preparedness for the battle in 
the west; they could only signal that total mobilization of the war economy, 
hitherto deferred, was finally under way. Hitler’s decision to appoint an arma- 
ments minister cannot, therefore, be associated with any expectations of a 
‘blitzkrieg’. On the contrary, the armaments time-scale was based on October 
1940, when Hitler hoped that the output of war material would attain a pre- 
liminary peak. It was Todt’s job to meet this target at all costs, and he had to 
act quickly even to gain control of the armaments bureaucracy’s ponderous 
machinery. 

Further regulatory details were discussed by Lammers and Todt with repre- 
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sentatives of the OKW, the ordnance offices, and the commissioner for the 
Four-year Plan at an important preliminary meeting held at the Reich chan- 
cellery on 11 March 1940, its fundamental purpose being to frame executive 
orders for Todt’s forthcoming appointment. Though undoubtedly coloured by 
Hitler’s and Todt’s ideas, these draft provisions took full account of Keitel’s 
previous suggestions. However, Hitler had firmly stamped on the OKW’s 
hopes of harnessing Todt to the Wehrmacht and downgrading him into a 
species of expert adviser. When General Thomas took issue with this at the 
meeting, Keitel advised him not to ‘make himself even more unpopular with 
the Fuhrer by raising objections’. Todt’s duties and powers were so widely 
defined by the existing version of the decree that the military representatives 
present were initially dumbstruck. It not only put the minister designate in 
charge of all ammunition production, Krauch’s propellants and explosives pro- 
gramme included, but empowered him to take a hand in the development of 
arms and ammunition. 

State Secretary K6rner promptly and firmly refused to surrender the 
chemical-warfare programme, and Admiral Carl Witzell, head of the Navy 
Ordnance Office, opposed all interference in development projects— 
objections which Hitler did, in fact, respect a few days later. The army author- 
ities, by contrast, did not even try to test Hitler’s willingness to compromise at 
this exploratory stage. Fully engaged in completing their operational prepara- 
tions for the western campaign, they seemed rather relieved to be out of the 
line of fire and able to relinquish some of their responsibility for armaments 
just as they had in other fields, e.g. military administration. Besides, the army 
was completely isolated now that the OKW had deserted it and the other 
services had safeguarded their special roles. As principal sufferer, the head of 
the Army Ordnance Office could only respond with sarcasm. The new minister 
was getting into a ‘made-up bed’ and would reap where others had sown, he 
declared, though the OKH ‘warmly welcomed the new arrangement and Todt 
himself’! 

There were few differences of opinion on the new ministry’s mode of opera- 
tion, since the draft took account of Hitler’s instruction that no new organiza- 
tion was to be created and no existing institution impaired. Instead of having 
an executive of his own, Todt was to make use of the agencies in charge of 
ammunition production. He was further authorized to appoint representatives 
to those agencies and select their personnel. The passage relating to their 
possible absorption into Todt’s sphere of activities was the only one opposed 
by Keitel, who had hitherto favoured this idea, but only if Todt were formally 
obliged to agree everything with the OKW. The rational course would have 
been to employ the OKW’s experienced and well-developed armaments 
organization as the basis of the ammunition ministry, thereby—albeit only 


#2 Thomas’s report at the head-of-department meeting on 12 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/VIII. 138; 
also the various versions of the decree in the supplementary vol. to KTB WiRwAmt/Stab, BA-MA 
RW 10/173. 
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indirectly—preserving military dominance in the armaments sector, combin- 
ing the interests of the three services, and reinforcing their influence on the war 
economy, but any such solution was precluded by hidebound departmental 
attitudes. 

Although Todt’s experience of the military in his previous capacities had 
been as unfavourable as Hitler’s, the minister designate spent the next three 
weeks trying to devise a solution of this kind or reach a sensible compromise. 
Whether his readiness to co-operate when negotiating with General Thomas 
was genuine, or merely a tactical ploy designed to circumvent predictable 
military resistance to the new organization he secretly aimed to create, is a 
question no historian can answer with certainty. The fact is that the first draft 
submitted by Todt envisaged such co-operation, and that he only gradually dis- 
tanced himself from it. Keitel, on the other hand, endeavoured from the first 
to revise this draft to suit the OKW. Although he won the support of Lammers, 
he failed to reverse Hitler’s decision to invest Todt with a status independent 
of the armed forces.'” 

On 17 March Hitler merely signed Todt’s appointment, which was not made 
public until 20 March, together with the final version of the executive orders. 
He also informed the commanders-in-chief of his decision in regard to 
conflicts of interest. In future, the OKW was to collate the three services’ 
requisitions and submit them to Todt. If these provoked differences of opinion 
and impinged on other armaments programmes, Todt and Keitel would jointly 
seek a ruling from Hitler himself, who reserved the right to detach agencies 
from the War Economy and Armaments Department and the ordnance offices. 
However, Hitler reassured Keitel that Todt was to function purely as an indus- 
trial ‘slave-driver’ and had been instructed not to create any new institutions.'** 

In fact, Todt was already taking a different tack. On the morrow of the pre- 
liminary talks at the Reich chancellery he had met Go6ring’s arms manu- 
facturer, Rheinmetall boss Hellmuth Roehnert, and discussed—presumably 
without obligation—the subject of manufacturers’ concerns and ideas.'* The 
next day he reached a general understanding with Thomas. He expressly 
rejected organizational changes because they would only exacerbate produc- 
tion problems. His main concern, he said, was to secure industry a share in 
determining how orders were executed. It was only by giving industry a free 
hand that he had been successful in constructing the Westwall. In practical 
terms, he intended to appoint an industrial adviser to every regional engineer- 
ing office. The regional offices would have no executive powers, however, and 


8 WiRtuAmt/Stab, KTB 67-8 (17 and 18 Mar. 1940), BA-MA RW 10/164, and Keitel’s com- 
munication dated 17 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 

‘4 Decree of the Fithrer and Reich Chancellor re the appointment of a Reich minister for arms 
and ammunition, 17 Mar. 1940, RGBI. (1940), i, No. 50; preliminary executive order of 20 Mar. 
1940, ibid.; letter from Hitler to the C.-in-C.s dated 20 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; 
WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 70 (addendum to 21 Mar. 1940), BA-MA RW 109/164. 

145 This meeting was mentioned at the subsequent meeting of the Reich Group for Industry on 
27 Mar. 1940, BA R 13 1/672. 
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would merely submit suggestions to the armaments inspectorates, whose orga- 
nization and working methods Todt expressly commended.'”° 

This concession to industry was Todt’s most important innovation apart 
from the involvement of his engineers, though its effectiveness, especially with 
regard to the demarcation between civilian and military authorities, remained 
to be proved. Todt’s first step was to organize the engineering sector. On 15 
March 1940 he informed the directors of the regional engineering offices of his 
provisional brief as Géring’s inspector-general. The main thing was to appoint 
military district commissioners from among the ranks of the directors. Their 
job would be to evaluate the actual results of the economic directives issued 
by the central authorities, assist the district industrial bureaux in achieving a 
balance of productive resources under the auspices of the closure campaign, 
and continue the quest for spare industrial capacity which the regional offices 
had been pursuing since the end of 1939. The relevant authorities were to be 
notified of any problems encountered at the factories they inspected, and the 
same applied to all infringements of current regulations or abuses of existing 
concessions. All visits to arms manufacturers had on principle to be made by 
arrangement with the armaments inspectorates.'*’ 

Once appointed, Todt further ordained an inspection of the order books of 
the main quota recipients, his object being to effect a ruthless concentration of 
iron and steel manufacture on contracts of genuine strategic importance. To 
this end, all major civilian and military purchasers were to be supervised by 
commissions representing the regional offices and the general commissioner 
for iron and steel management.'*® In practice, Todt’s engineers undertook 
only those inspections which could not be adequately performed by the over- 
burdened military authorities—a form of co-operation consonant with the 
wording of the ordinances on which Todt’s ministerial status was based. 

However, given that the relevant military authorities had not been taken 
over, control of the procurement system as a whole could not be acquired 
simply by inspecting ammunition factories and according individual entrepre- 
neurs more freedom of action than had so far been granted them by the 
military bureaucrats. Drawing up the ammunition programme continued to be 
a Wehrmacht responsibility, so the essential thing was to reorganize the route 
by which orders were transmitted to firms by the Army Ordnance Office. It had 
also to be ascertained how best to establish, examine, co-ordinate, and meet 
the firms’ resultant demands for labour and resources. This part of the job, 


146 Thomas’s note re this meeting, 14 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. It was Todt’s agreement 
that may have prompted Thomas to tie the services more closely to the armaments inspectorates 
by means of a new directive concerning their rights and duties in the placing of orders and the 
supervision of armaments firms; OKW/WiRtAmt/Rti IIc No. 11473/40 geh., directive of 16 Mar. 
1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.119. 

47 From the report at the meeting of the advisory board of the industrial section of the Diis- 
seldorf Chamber of Commerce on 22 Apr. 1940, BA R 13 I/593; see also Seidler, Fritz Todt, 77. 

48 Circular from RMfBuM No. 9000-1 re check on principal quota recipients’ unfilled orders, 
23 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 2. 
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which had hitherto been handled by the military, necessitated the creation— 
contrary to Hitler’s instructions—of a new organization which the regional 
engineering offices were unable to provide. 

As soon as his appointment as minister of ammunition was announced, 
Todt had taken the opportunity to get in touch with a wider circle of industri- 
alists. General Thomas, on the other hand, had to wait a week before his 
request for an interview was granted.’ Todt talked first with the senior repre- 
sentatives of industry’s self-administrative bodies, Albert Pietzsch, president 
of the Reich Chamber of Commerce, and Wilhelm Zangen, head of the Reich 
Group for Industry. He then conferred with representatives of the branches 
of industry producing ammunition in the wider sense: Philipp Kessler, who 
headed the trade association of the iron, steel, and metallurgical industry 
and was jointly responsible with Borbet for cast-steel manufacture; Karl 
Lange, commissioner for machinery production; and, on the electrical engi- 
neering side, Siemens boss Rudolf Bingel. Industry’s self-administrative bodies 
had hitherto been fully engaged in carrying out the closure campaign ordained 
by the ministry for economic affairs. The iron, steel, and metallurgical 
industry, which had been earmarked for especially rigorous treatment on 
Hanneken’s instructions, was at last afforded an ideal opportunity to detach 
itself from the civilian and military bureaucrats and pursue its interests more 
effectively in conjunction with the ‘new star’ in the firmament of economic 
state control. 

On 27 March, the day when Todt reaffirmed his readiness to co-operate 
closely with General Thomas, the leading lights of the Reich Group for 
Industry made an interim assessment of their discussions with Todt, which had 
thus far left industrialists equally uncertain of the minister’s intentions.°° He 
had at least intimated that he favoured closer consultation with industry and 
the introduction of a new and less bureaucratic procedure for placing orders. 
He had further invited industry’s suggestions on this score and announced that 
his ministry was to set up an advisory board composed of Reich Group repre- 
sentatives. The industrialists’ private discussion yielded the following requests 
for submission to the minister: 


1. that prices be less rigorously controlled because industrialists’ ‘appetites 
must be whetted’; 

2. that the production process and the distribution of orders among large 
firms be self-regulated; 

3. that the allocation of raw materials be reorganized because the existing 
procedure curbed and retarded production. 


4 WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 68 (20 Mar. 1940), BA-MA RW 10/164. References to these talks with 
industrialists appear in a minute on the meeting at the Reich Group for Industry on 27 Mar. 1940, 
BA R 13 1/672. 

50 WiRuAmt/Stab, KTB 68 (27 Mar. 1940), BA-MA RW 109/164, memo re head-of-department 
meeting on 28 Mar. 1940, BA-MA W/i/IF 5.2151, also memo re meeting dated 27 Mar. 1940 (as n. 
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The Reich Group wanted all fundamental questions, notably the removal of 
restraints on business initiative, to be settled with the minister at source. 
Problems specific to the manufacture of ammunition would continue to be the 
responsibility of the iron, steel, and metallurgical industry’s trade association. 
Most importantly, the industrialists offered to place the organization of 
trade and industry entirely at the minister’s disposal provided he dispensed 
with Fiihrerstellung [paramount status] for his regional offices and set up 
industry’s own agencies for the transmission of armaments contracts at 
regional level. 

The armaments minister seems to have avoided committing himself to an 
immediate decision when informed of these requests by Roehnert on 28 
March. Instead, he first consulted the Army Ordnance Office’s views and 
joined its representatives at a conference on 30 March attended by armaments 
inspectors from all over the Reich. Todt wanted not only to hear the concerns 
of the men ‘in the front line’ but to test his offer of co-operation. He hinted that 
he proposed to expand the functions of the armaments inspectorates and 
employ them as his contracting agencies at medium level. He made a prelimi- 
nary move in that direction the same day by notifying Thomas and Becker in 
writing that he was attaching personal representatives to the Army Ordnance 
Office and the War Economy and Armaments Department. He also reserved 
the right to participate in all organizational changes, to examine all general direc- 
tives to the armaments inspectorates and all directives relating to raw-material 
distribution, and to be the final signatory of all directives affecting production.’*! 
Todt was thus staking a definite, formal claim to supremacy but offering his 
hand to the military at the same time. 

He could not have been much encouraged by what he heard at the meeting 
on 30 March. No clear picture emerged even from the inspectors’ general 
assessment of the situation. They reported that the closure campaign was stag- 
nating, but that there was no real shortage of industrial capacity. The 1,200- 
odd ammunition manufacturers in operation were sufficient to fulfil current 
orders. No critical shortage of raw materials was discernible either, since many 
firms had more of these in stock than they could process. The real hold-ups 
were clearly occasioned by bureaucratic modes of procedure. The inspectors 
had no answer to this problem, though it was beginning to dawn on them that 
financial concessions to industrialists might bring some improvement. Todt’s 
persistent enquiries as to whether the inspectorates would be ready and able to 
undertake the placing of orders for ammunition on his behalf eventually met 
with a definite refusal. They could not even perform their principal functions 
adequately. 

Strenuous efforts to eliminate labour shortages, for example, were failing 
largely because the armaments inspectorates were snowed under with 


5) Letter from Todt, 30 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; on what follows see minutes of the 
inspectors’ conference on 29-30 Mar. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. 1. 
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paperwork and ‘suffocated’ by countless committees at medium level. They 
were tired of having to negotiate all the time with civilian authorities and busi- 
nessmen instead of being able to issue orders—something for which they had 
neither the authority nor the requisite staff. “We’re not sufficiently in the 
picture because we don’t have enough personnel to go barging into the facto- 
ries, declared the inspector from Military District VIII, Breslau. The compe- 
tent representative of the Army Ordnance Office was gratified to note that only 
one inspectorate voted in favour of decentralizing procurement; the others 
requested that extra staff be obtained from the OKW itself because the Army 
Ordnance Office could not spare any of its experts. 

Todt had no intention of making his engineers available for this purpose. He 
did not, after all, propose to militarize firms, but to accord technicians and 
works managers a greater share of responsibility. Military bureaucrats being 
more of a hindrance to his plans to decentralize ammunition procurement 
and organize aids to production, what mattered was to limit the armaments 
agencies’ powers of control as far as possible. 

The War Economy and Armaments Department feared, not without reason, 
that the armaments minister might try to absorb the inspectorates into his 
ministry as executive agencies, thereby restricting its OKW headquarters to 
the sphere of armaments planning alone. Todt had already detached machine- 
tool distribution, and his OKW representative made no secret of the fact that 
he intended to carry out his brief in full, in other words, that he proposed not 
only to boost the output of ammunition but to assume control of arms manu- 
facture in its entirety. The head of the war-economy section promptly took 
account of this and ordained greater organizational conformity with Todt, who 
was, after all, only trying to achieve something for which the War Economy and 
Armaments Department had always striven.!”” 

In view of Keitel’s hidebound approach to the question of a joint adminis- 
trative solution, General Thomas thought it better to await Todt’s further 
actions. Being an officer, he clearly refused to consider the possibility of 
reaching a separate understanding with the armaments minister and com- 
pelling his stiff-necked superior to give way with the aid of a personal order 
from Hitler, which Todt could easily have obtained. He went on leave. 

Meanwhile, Todt did not hesitate to push his own solution through, if nec- 
essary in defiance of the Wehrmacht. A few days before the western offensive 
began he made a final attempt to reach at least a practical compromise by 
setting up committees to review the placing of orders, the manufacture of pro- 
pellants and explosives, acceptance procedures, price controls, and metal 
quotas. The industrialists, officers, and engineers who sat on these committees 
were jointly to work out new solutions. To enforce agreement, Todt took a hand 
in their deliberations himself. The propellants and explosives committee soon 
reached a consensus because Krauch’s Reich Office of Economic Develop- 
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ment had already done the spadework, inspecting factories and introducing 
improvements.'’*? No major administrative changes were at issue, agreement 
on that score having been reached months earlier by the Wehrmacht, the civil 
service, and the business community. 

The Army Ordnance Office’s representatives on the acceptance committee 
got away with a few concessions,’ but the committees that accomplished 
most were those whose industrial representatives firmly seized the reins and 
compelled the Wehrmacht authorities to relinquish key positions in the arma- 
ments sector. The price-control committee, in particular, broke new ground 
thanks to Todt’s acknowledgement of the profit principle, which was a definite 
negation of the ruling ‘war-committed economy’ principle.'*? The armaments 
minister introduced a mixed system of traditional cost-plus and fixed prices of 
the sort that had proved beneficial during the construction of the Westwall. 
Fixed prices gave industrialists the financial scope and incentive to maximize 
profits by means of rationalization, but there was still no complete relaxation 
of the restrictive pricing policy. This was accomplished two years later—and 
with notable success—by Speer, Todt’s successor. 

The biggest changes in favour of industry were achieved by reorganizing the 
system of placing orders. During the deliberations of this most important com- 
mittee the representatives of the Army Ordnance Office and the OKW balked 
each other by mutually recriminating, whereas the senior officials of the Reich 
Group for Industry took up Todt’s summons to seek ways of decentralizing. 
The industrialists submitted proposals for the creation of manufacturers’ syn- 
dicates on which responsibility for distributing and executing Wehrmacht con- 
tracts would devolve at district level. These ideas were unanimously opposed 
by the military. The armaments inspectors present objected that no material 
improvements had been achieved by the syndicates already in existence, which 
were controlled by the Army Ordnance Office. 

Lieutenant-General Stud, who headed the relevant section at the Army 
Ordnance Office, eventually submitted a counter-proposal. On further exami- 
nation the Army Ordnance Office was prepared, provided all administrative 
and staff requirements were met, to transfer the procurement of ammunition 
and general Wehrmacht equipment—though not of weapons and vehicles— 
to nine selected armaments inspectorates. The meeting was thereupon 
adjourned,'*® and the head of the war-economy section hurried off at once to 
Zossen to brief General Thomas on the latest developments. Thomas had 
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already received the services’ revised plans for the ammunition programme, 
which once again exceeded the amount of raw materials available to and 
administered by the War Economy and Armaments Office. For as long as the 
armaments programmes were still not centrally controlled, Thomas was natu- 
rally reluctant to have his organization burdened with responsibility for the 
manufacture of ammunition. That being so, he decided to wait a bit longer.!*” 

Meanwhile, the representatives of the Reich Group for Industry submitted 
their proposals to the armaments minister and secured his unqualified 
approval. That Todt had hitherto been far from committed is evidenced by his 
directive of the same day to the armaments inspectorates, which ordained that 
all factories engaged in manufacturing such heavy-artillery ammunition and 
ammunition components as helped to conserve copper should maximize their 
output within the next few days.'** Special care was to be taken to ensure 
that these firms did not transfer any extra personnel assigned them to other 
branches of production, still less to strategically inessential sectors—evidently 
a not infrequent practice designed to benefit firms at the expense of genuine 
armaments contracts. Todt’s dependence on the armaments inspectorates was 
far from complete, but neither was he turning himself into an industrialists’ 
‘stooge’. 

The contracting committee held its final meeting on 5 April 1940.'°? The 
Wehrmacht representatives were utterly taken aback when Todt’s representa- 
tive, Under-Secretary Schénleben, submitted industry’s draft proposals and 
precluded any further discussion by announcing that they had been approved 
by the minister. Decentralized placing of contracts by the armaments inspec- 
torates was to be postponed and entrusted instead to the projected syndicates. 
The officers present tried hard to get the armaments inspectorates more firmly 
integrated in the latter, but in vain. 

Todt’s accord with industry had doubtless been furthered by a preliminary 
discussion with representatives of the iron and steel industry.'® The minister 
was eager to tackle the ammunition problem from the raw-material angle as 
well. This made it necessary to encourage heavy industry to produce more and 
concentrate its output more intensively on the production of armaments. 

The general manager of the Reich Group for Industry, Jakob W. Reichert, 
fended off Todt’s discreet criticism of the iron and steel industry’s production 
policy by putting the blame on the military. He handed over an extract from a 
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book by the engineer Alfred Stellwaag. This work, which dealt with the iron 
and steel industry during the First World War, had also been confiscated by the 
Reichswehr ministry in 1923, prior to publication, because of its fierce stric- 
tures on the military authorities.'®! Todt was not unnaturally receptive to such 
criticism. He promptly appointed Stellwaag to head a new iron, steel, and 
metallurgical section in his ministry and made him his ‘watchdog’ at the War 
Economy and Armaments Department. No immediate administrative changes 
resulted from this co-operative venture, which was mainly directed against the 
OKW. At all events, the ‘committee for the simplification of the metals allo- 
cation procedure’ failed to find an effective solution to the labyrinthine quota 
system.'© 

The industrialists gained ground in the research committee, too. Although 
the ordnance offices stubbornly defended development, their last remaining 
province, there was no getting away from the criticisms contained, for example, 
in the investigative report of the propellants and explosives committee. This 
pointed out that in many cases the individual services’ development agencies 
worked without sufficient mutual contact. The navy, for example, had not only 
developed its ammunition in complete isolation but framed its requisitions 
with absolutely no regard for available industrial capacity. Finally, a marked 
lack of co-operation prevailed between the military development agencies 
and the departments responsible for procurement and acceptance, as well as 
between the last two themselves—a deficiency far from peculiar to propellants 
and explosives alone. In setting up subcommittees to deal with individual 
problems of ammunition development and entrusting their chairmanship to 
industrialists, Todt took a first step towards eliminating military primacy in the 
field of development, too, and thus towards creating a major precondition for 
boosting the output of armaments.’ 

The most important effect of the multifarious negotiations that took place 
early in April 1940 was to decentralize the ammunition procurement system, 
because its radical reorganization began to remove armaments from Wehr- 
macht control. Todt instructed the head of the Reich Group for Industry to set 
up industrial self-administrative agencies which would be responsible for pro- 
gressing the entire ammunition programme. For this purpose syndicates were 
to be formed of all firms under contract to produce similar ammunition. It 
was their task to ensure that bulk orders placed in individual districts by the 
Wehrmacht’s procurement agencies were suitably controlled, and that firms 
regularly exchanged the fruits of their experience. The chairmen of the indi- 
vidual syndicates formed the ammunition committees for their respective 
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military districts. In Berlin, the trade association of the iron, steel, and metal- 
lurgical industry set up an ammunition advisory board modelled on Rathenau’s 
system during the First World War. This body, to which the chairmen of 
the district ammunition committees also belonged, was responsible for co- 
ordinating the distribution of orders at supra-district level. Todt mobilized the 
small-trades organization in similar fashion.'™ 

Before these directives could take effect, the head of the Army Ordnance 
Office made a last, desperate attempt to change course. On 8 April 1940, just 
before Operation Weserttbung—the invasion of Denmark and Norway— 
heralded the outbreak of major hostilities in the west, General Becker pre- 
sented Hitler with his department’s counter-proposals, which mainly involved 
the old idea of aWehrmacht Ordnance Office. They envisaged the formation of 
a services’ joint command staff which would draw up research, development, 
testing, procurement, and acceptance guidelines for arms, ammunition, and 
equipment, special attention being paid to the standardization and typification 
so vitally important to mass production. Surprisingly enough, Becker secured 
Hitler’s approval of his draft plan for such an organization. 

The same day, however, Hitler was joined on board his train to Berlin 
by ‘Kanonen-’Miiller, who told him that industry opposed military tutelage 
and was careful to allude to Becker’s personal problems. When Becker was 
informed by telephone that Hitler had revoked his earlier decision in favour of 
the Army Ordnance Office, and that he himself had been slandered, he shot 
himself.’ Becker’s suicide was a dramatic consequence of the triumph of 
engineer over army officer—or so the contest of recent weeks was somewhat 
exaggeratedly construed at the Army Ordnance Office and the War Economy 
and Armaments Department—but it far from resolved or ended the struggle 
for control of armaments and, thus, of the war economy as a whole. 

Now that no further overt resistance on the part of the Army Ordnance 
Office was to be expected for the time being, Todt resolutely consolidated his 
position. His next opponent was the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment. One bone of contention was the long overdue reorganization of military 
armaments planning, it being undeniable that a major impediment to greater 
output was the inability of the services and the OKW to develop a long-term 
overall programme attuned to manufacturing potential and governed by 
definite priorities. Without a radical change in the Wehrmacht’s method of 


164 Decree of the Reich minister for arms and ammunition addressed to the head of the Reich 
Group for Industry, Wilhelm Zangen, 6 Apr. 1940, BA-MAW/i/IF 5.717 (repr. in R. Wagner, ‘Doku- 
mente’, No. 5); letter from Todt to Zangen dated 3 Apr. 1940, ibid.; Zangen’s directive dated 8 Apr. 
1940, Anatomie des Krieges. No. 117. 

‘© An account of these events is given by Ludwig, Technik, 358, and also by one of Becker’s 
closest associates, Lieut.-Gen. (ret.) Erich Schneider: Einige Erfahrungen in der Zusammenarbeit 
des Heereswaffenamtes mit der Industrie, besonders bei der Entwicklung und Prtifung von 
Waffen, Munition und Geradt [Some experiences in co-operation between the Army Ordnance 
Office and industry, notably in the development and testing of weapons, ammunition, and equip- 
ment], 25 June 1952, BA-MA BW 0/138. 
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placing orders, Todt’s administrative measures in the production sphere could 
not be fully implemented. On 10 April 1940, when the new minister outlined 
his plans in a speech to the trade association of the iron, steel, and metallurgi- 
cal industry, he announced that Goring had just signed a decree stipulating 
that he, Todt, must help to determine the priority assigned to Wehrmacht con- 
tracts, and that Goring himself reserved the right of final decision.’ 

Todt sought to come to terms with Thomas during their interview on 16 
April. It transpired that the armaments minister and the head of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department were largely in agreement on funda- 
mental points, and that they were natural allies. Todt reported that the head of 
the Army Ordnance Office had told him almost daily in recent weeks that the 
OKW, which did nothing but make difficulties, was superfluous, and that the 
services and the minister could undertake the distribution of orders and 
resources between them. The navy had expressed similar views, he said, but he 
had been unable to discover how General Fromm regarded the future of arma- 
ments. Todt felt strongly that it was essential to combine the services’ separate 
plans. To this end he wanted to set up a special agency in his ministry that 
would, on the one hand, receive and co-ordinate the services’ requisitions and, 
on the other, integrate Krauch and other consumers. An attempt must be made 
in this way to gain complete control of the war economy through the medium 
of armaments. General Thomas promptly volunteered his entire organization 
for this purpose and submitted an updated scheme, prepared by his war- 
economy section, for a planning agency of this nature. Todt said that he had 
been thinking along the same lines and proposed that Thomas should become 
its chairman.'°’ 

It is uncertain whether the minister realized on subsequent reflection that 
the reins of armaments control might once more be wrested from his grasp in 
this way, or whether this possibility was brought to his attention by his col- 
leagues and confidants. Whatever the truth, Todt’s new colleague Stellwaag 
definitely inferred at a meeting with representatives of the iron and steel pro- 
ducers on 18 April that the minister himself would assume the chairmanship 
of the planning committee. 

Writing to the War Economy and Armaments Department on Ig April, Todt 
again stressed the need to co-ordinate the various armaments programmes and 
reconcile them with the limited resources available in wartime. He further 
announced the formation of a planning committee composed of all agencies 
involved in strategically essential production. Separate working parties would 
concern themselves with the raw-material problem, with industrial production 
and the expansion of armaments plants, with other strategically important 


166 Report on Todt’s presentation at the 22 Apr. 1940 meeting of the advisory board of the indus- 
trial section of the Dtisseldorf chamber of commerce, BA R 13 I/593; also GGring’s directive of 9 
Apr. 1940, BA R 3/v. 1988. 

187 Memo re the meeting between Thomas and Todt on 16 Apr. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; see 
also Ri II’s comments on the ammunition programme, 19 Apr. 1940, ibid. 
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construction projects, the deployment of labour, and the manufacture of 
chemicals. The armed forces were invited to appoint representatives to these 
working parties. At the first meeting of the planning committee on 23 April, 
however, Todt made it plain that he intended to chair it himself. It would not 
make decisions, merely work out proposals for submission to Géring or 
Hitler.'*° This was clearly Todt’s way of ensuring that the Wehrmacht did not 
become predominant. 

Todt’s committee could not become the central authority for war-economy 
planning that had for months been the most pressing requirement of all. He 
had evaded military tutelage but failed to extend his decision-making author- 
ity to the war economy as a whole. Any attempt to discipline the rival agencies 
by incorporating them in the committee was doomed to failure from the outset 
if they could not be compelled to make binding decisions and retained direct 
access to higher authority. Like the recently established General Council of 
the Four-year Plan and the already ‘dormant’ Reich Defence Council, the 
planning committee at the armaments ministry was soon reduced to shadowy 
insignificance. 

The first to counter this attempt to reorganize the war economy was the chief 
of the Wehrmacht High Command. Keitel, who firmly rejected General 
Thomas’s suggestion that it might after all be better to disband the War 
Economy and Armaments Department and place its experts at Todt’s dis- 
posal, instructed him to re-establish contact with Goring,’ whose status as 
‘economic dictator’ was likewise imperilled by Todt’s advancement. Todt 
himself showed no interest in abolishing the War Economy and Armaments 
Department—indeed, he expressly accepted its co-ordinative function within 
the armed forces,'” a concession which Speer would later disregard for good 
and sufficient reasons. For the present, all setbacks notwithstanding, General 
Thomas persisted in trying to maximize his department’s influence on the 
direction of the war economy. There were plenty of gaps to be filled. 

While the head of the Army Ordnance Office set about reorganizing and 
consolidating his domain,'”’ which was tottering under Todt’s impact, the War 
Economy and Armaments Office strove to improve its own position at the 
expense of the ministry for economic affairs. Apart from instructing the arma- 
ments inspectorates to extend their ‘care and supervision’ to firms that were 
only indirectly employed by the Wehrmacht,’” it concentrated its endeavours 


168 Reichert’s circular re the ammunition ministry, 18 Apr. 1940, BA R 13 1/657; urgent letter 
from the Reich minister for arms and ammunition re co-ordination of armaments plans, 19 Apr. 
1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; minute on meeting at Todt’s office, 23 Apr. 1940, ibid. 

16° Memo re head of department’s report to Gen. Keitel, 26 Apr. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151. 

17 Memo re Thomas’s report to Todt on 29 Apr. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717. 

™! OKH/ChefHRist und BdE/Stab II (Riist) No. 495/40 g.K. re computations for the staff of 
the planning group attached to RMfBuM, 26 Apr. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 2; ChefHRiust 
und BdE/Stab II (Rtist) No. 1371/40 g., instruction re priorities list, 7 May 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5-3134. 

172 WiRwuAmt/Ru IIc No. 11636/40 g., instruction re care and supervision of firms by Ruln, 8 
May 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.208, pt. 2. 
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primarily at medium level. Here, too, was an opportunity for co-operation with 
Goring. 

The office of the commissioner for the Four-year Plan had already planned 
to take the Fihrungsstaébe Wirtschaft [economic executive staffs], which were 
formed by the presidents of administrative districts and subordinated to the 
Reich defence commissioners, and develop them into an instrument of 
control, the prime object being to usurp Funk’s remaining influence at 
medium level, which was still considerable, and capture Todt’s regional appa- 
ratus.'”? The War Economy and Armaments Department and the plenipoten- 
tiary for the economy, i.e. Funk, had for some time been discussing the future 
of the district industrial bureaux created at the outbreak of war. These 
negotiations were also aimed at combining civilian and military authorities at 
medium level, but they too were thwarted by interdepartmental rivalry. Their 
only outcome was a set of new, informal guidelines for co-operation between 
armaments inspectorates and district industrial bureaux.’ 

But the major problem at this level was demarcation and co-operation 
between armaments inspectorates and Todt’s district committees. Because the 
industrial syndicates possessed no formal authority, they were interested in co- 
operating closely with the armaments agencies but not, of course, in being con- 
trolled by the military. As they saw it, the armaments inspectorates were to be 
no more than an instrument of the ammunition committees.!” In this respect, 
however, Todt’s views diverged from those of industry. 

In a circular to the inspectors dated 19 April 1940 Todt sought their appre- 
ciation of his reasons for decentralizing the placing of orders and entrusting it 
to the syndicates, which were ‘naturally’ to be set up ‘under the supervision and 
surveillance’ of the armaments inspectorates.'’° The latter would no longer 
need to ‘descend’ to the level of production and could devote themselves to 
their true function, which was to control and direct. Todt expressly instructed 
the inspectors ‘not to leave industry to its own devices’, but to ensure by 
dint of ‘persistent pressure’ that the heads of industry—whom he would only 
appoint in consultation with the inspectors—fulfilled their responsibilities. 
Nevertheless, the exercise of these controlling functions was crucially de- 
pendent on whether the armaments inspectorates succeeded in combining 
military interests at medium level, and in ensuring that the contracts placed by 
procurement agencies in Berlin were transmitted to industrial bodies by them 


‘3 Note by Col. Jansen, Apr. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.717; also Thomas-Keitel meeting on 26 
Apr. 1940 (as n. 169). 

'™ Common guidlines of OKW/WiRtAmt and Reich ministry for economic affairs for co- 
operation between them and their subordinate agencies, 6 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/VIII.16. 

™® WiRuAmt/Stab, KTB 75 (11 Apr. 1940), BA-MA RW 109/164; report of Armaments Inspec- 
tor VI re his talk with Zangen on 16 Apr. 1940, as embodied in his letter of 19 Apr. 1940, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 2; minutes of the meeting of the advisory board of the industrial section of the 
Diisseldorf chamber of commerce on 22 Apr. 1940, BA R 13 I/593. 

76 Todt’s circular No. 571-126/40 g. to the armaments inspectors, 19 Apr. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.118, pt. 2. 
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alone.'”’ If the military agencies found central co-ordination almost unattain- 
able, however, they could hardly be expected to succeed in combining at 
medium level. 

Todt thus had no choice but to diverge more and more from Hitler’s original 
brief, which was to limit himself to controlling arms manufacture without 
creating any new organization. That which was intended to be only a provi- 
sional institution, a kind of personal consultative staff, developed over the next 
two years into a ‘regular’ ministry. Todt was nevertheless at pains to minimize 
administrative expense and bureaucratization, and he did his best to preserve 
the character of a small executive staff. 

At the beginning of April 1940 the staff of the Reich ministry for arms and 
ammunition consisted in practice of only three men whom Todt had recruited 
from his other sphere of activity, and who had to perform their new functions 
in addition to their other official duties: Reich Director Otto Saur, hitherto 
Todt’s deputy at the Reich Office of Engineering, ‘for the economy’; Under- 
Secretary Eduard Schénleben, head of the building industry group in the NS- 
Bund Deutscher Technik [National Socialist Association of German Civil 
Engineers], ‘for special matters relating to the army and navy’; and Under- 
Secretary Gunther Schulze-Fielitz, head of the Westwall construction organi- 
zation, ‘for general matters’.'”* The same applied to his representatives in the 
military districts and ordnance offices. The committees and advisory boards 
met only intermittently and were largely composed of representatives from 
industry. 

By the end of 1940, when it had proved impossible to centralize the war 
economy and take over other authorities, Todt had perforce to enlarge his circle 
of permanent assistants in order to ensure that his ministry functioned on a 
continuous basis. Only the ministerial office itself and administrative matters 
were still jointly administered by the office of the ‘inspector-general of the 
German road system’. Todt’s basic organization consisted of fourteeen newly 
created sections manned by four senior civil servants and nine leading indus- 
trialists whose remuneration naturally exceeded the norm, the function of the 
former category being to impose his demands on the Wehrmacht and other 
government departments while the latter helped to improve co-operation with 
the captains of industry. The ministerial staff numbered only about fifty, ancil- 
lary advisers included. There were also the military district representatives, 


7 Letter from Armaments Inspectorate VI No. 5734/40 g. re formation of ammunition manu- 
facturers’ syndicates, 20 Apr. 1940, ibid. 

78 Reich finance ministry memo of 8 Apr. 1940, BA R 2/21717. The ‘story’ of the ministry has 
yet to be written, though rudiments thereof can be found in Ludwig, Technik. On its mainstay in 
the construction industry, the ‘Organisation Todt’, see Kumpf, ‘Organisation Todt’; Seidler, ‘Kraft- 
fahrkorps’; and Rudolf Dittrich’s comprehensive study ‘Vom Werden, Wesen und Wirken der 
Organisation Todt’ [On the development, nature, and activities of the Todt Organization], type- 
script, Berlin 1946, BA, KI. Erw. No. 529/1, soon to appear in Quellen zur Geschichte der Organisa- 
tion Todt, ed. H. Singer, Osnabriick (in preparation). 
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who now developed into independent administrative agencies, and an inter- 
mediate authority consisting of three district representatives. 

Compared to the War Economy and Armaments Department, with a staff of 
500-odd, and the Army Ordnance Office, which employed some 5,000 officers 
and civil servants, the armaments ministry remained a small, unbureaucratic 
executive whose professional competence and personal commitment made up 
for lack of numbers. The ministry’s mainstay was its framework of committees 
and advisory boards, which functioned with an efficiency very seldom to be 
found in the Third Reich’s political system. 

Todt’s status in the war economy depended not only on the armaments 
ministry but on a growing number of additional functions. Because of this, 
however, his sphere of influence threatened in the end to degenerate into a 
mass of authorities and agencies held together only by the person of the 
minister himself (see the organization charts in Diagram II.v.1). After its fast 
and furious inception in April 1940, the ministry’s development into the 
German war economy’s control centre became a laborious, protracted, and not 
unhazardous process. 

Shortly before the French campaign was launched the armaments minister 
seemed satisfied that his measures had radically reorganized the German 
war economy.’” But what had actually been achieved in the previous six 
months? 

Todt’s instructions from the top had been to convert the entire economy 
to wartime production as quickly and completely as possible by ruthlessly 
curbing civilian demand in order to pave the way for a swift and decisive 
victory.'*° For this it was necessary to organize the German war economy 
in such a way as to overcome the consequences of its abortive mobilization 
and create an effective system of economic control. Great strains were to be 
expected, so the prime essential was to maximize armaments production in 
double-quick time. The relevant planning schedules existed, and their implica- 
tions were clear: output must reach a peak in autumn 1941, but, independent 
of the preparations and expansion required for this purpose, all resources must 
first be concentrated on attaining the intermediate objective, the deadline 
being 1 October 1940. 

Great additional efforts had to be made in order to meet this target. Where 
most of the army’s equipment was concerned, output was failing to match the 
losses to be expected during an offensive, so its combat effectiveness would 
steadily decline the longer fighting continued. The army authorities duly 
demanded that production of all major weapons be doubled by autumn 
1940 and that capacity be expanded in especially critical categories, notably 


Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv, 20 Apr. 1940; also Todt’s lecture to the Gau economic advisers’ con- 
ference on 8 May 1940, as reported in Vélkischer Beobachter, 129 (8 May 1940), BA R 11/104. 

180 Thus Hitler’s instructions according to the internal monthly reports on the German arma- 
ments industry, Dec. 1939, 1, BA-MA RW 109/204. 
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TABLE IL.11.4. Reich Ministry for Arms and Ammunition, November 1940 


REICH MINISTER TODT 


Ministerial Office 

Personnel (in amalgamation with the corresponding 
Budgetary and accounting system departmental sections of the Inspector- 
Reich defence and counter-intelligence General of the German Road System) 
Press 


Industrial Production Section 
Head: Reichsamtsleiter Dip].-Ing. Saur 
1. Administrative matters, matters affecting armaments inspectorates 
Direktor Kunze 
2. Examination of prices and contracts, financial matters 
3. Raw-material supplies for military agencies, location and distribution of raw 
materials, effect of armaments programmes 
Direktor Dr Stellwaag 
4. Special duties within the purview of the Reich Minister of Aviation and C.-in-C. 
Luftwaffe 
5. Armaments control (in charge of ammunition, arms, and equipment procured for 
all three services by the Army Ordnance Office), representative attached to 
WAA/WaJ RW Mun 
Geheimrat a.D. Dr Worbs 
6. Processing of orders for arms and equipment procured through the Army 
Ordnance Office 
Direktor Purucker 
7. Development and alternative materials, representative attached to WaA/ChefIng. 
8. Navy matters, representative attached to OKM/MWaW/i, performance testing 
Direktor Dipl.-Ing. Grote 
g. Propellants, explosives, chemical warfare agents 
Dipl.-Ing. von Mithlendahl 
10. Special matters and Navy 
11. Implementation of special orders (range-finders and fire-control equipment) 
Dipl.-Ing. Nobel 
12. Special matters and industrial production (cast steel, super-heavy artillery, 
bombs) 
Direktor Krone 
13. Inventions and patents of strategic importance 
Reichsamtsleiter Priemer 
14. Armoured vehicle production 
Direktor Scheerer and Direktor Krémer 


External Agencies 

District Representative East: Reichsamtsleiter Fitthrer 

District Representative South: Gauamtsleiter Rohrbach 

District Representative West: Gauamtsleiter Rickhey 

Defence Commissioners and 22 representatives attached to other authorities 


Source: Data on the establishment of the Reich Ministry of Arms and Ammunition, 1940-1, BA 
R 2/21716, 21717. 
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anti-tank weapons. Hitler himself, to whom this programme was submitted, 
pitched his demands still higher in some cases. He enjoined the utmost 
urgency in respect of artillery, heavy infantry weapons, and the introduction of 
a new and more effective (50-mm.) anti-tank gun—demands that seemed to 
imply an expectation of severe, protracted battles of attrition and of static 
warfare. They were certainly not consistent with the assumption of a short war, 
given that at least nine months had to be allowed for the manufacture of a gun. 

Even though Hitler was primarily interested in army equipment, this by no 
means entailed a corresponding concentration of effort in the actual orienta- 
tion of arms manufacture. Since large-scale battles of attrition were expected, 
overriding priority in the allocation of resources and the servicing of firms was 
accorded to the requisite military equipment and installations, e.g. ammuni- 
tion, explosives, machine tools, and propellant factories. In second place came 
the naval and aerial weapons systems essential to the war against Britain, U- 
boats and Ju 88s. The army’s weapons and armoured vehicles were only third 
in line. 


TABLE IL.01.5. Status of Wartime Production Programme in the Army’s 
Wehrmacht Factories, March 1940 


Armaments Command I (Berlin) 


Total (%) Priority levels (%)* 
I 2 3 4 

No. of factories 74 20 6 9 39 
Output over previous month 119.0° 116 130 105 126 
Output compared with target 83.0 86 88 77 82 
Factories operating: 

1 shift 45.0 35 33 Il 60 

2 shifts 29.5 35 — 78 20 

3, shifts 25.5 30 67 II 20 


* Priority level 1: ammunitio, torpedoes, mines, machine tools, templates, tools, explosives, 
propellants factories; Priority level 2: U-boat and Ju 88 programme; Priority level 3: arms and 
armoured vehicles; Priority level 4: other equipment. 

> Original document has 121; assumed to be a mathematical error. 


Source: Report of Ruin II/Abt. Heer, 3 May 1940 (excerpt), BA-MA RH 87/v. 1012. 


Examination of the army’s wartime programme in Military District III, the 
Berlin area’s arms manufacturing centre, disclosed that only 9 out of 74 firms 
were engaged on the third priority. Despite a slight month-on-month rise in 
output, they were falling short of their quota by a substantial margin. This was 
partly attributable to the fact that, unlike the other services, the army had failed 


TABLE IL.10.6. Hitler’s Rulings on Armaments Production for the Army, 12 April 1940 


Type of weapon Stocks at Projected Outputin Monthly average output Hitler’s ruling on average 
1.3.1940 total monthly Feb.1940 — until autumn 1940 monthly output 
losses in (a) army’s minimum 
offensive requirement 
(6) present plant 
expansion target 
Carbine 3,134,000 90,000 95,124 (a) 120,000 120,000 rising to 130,000 1941 
(6) 121,000 
MG 34 145,900 6,000 3,522 (a) 7,500 6,000 
(6) 5,200 (Apr. 41: 8,000) 
Anti-tank rifle 1,010 230 107 (a) 1,000 Approved 
(6) 3,300 (Apr. ’41: 4,600) 
Sub-machine-gun 21,680 3,000 2,500 (a) 8,000 5,000 
(6) 13,000 (Apr. ’41: 20,000) 
20-mm. AA/AFV cannon 35234 150 _— (a) 220 400 
(6) 205 (Apr. ’41: 338) 
37-mm. AFV cannon 1,320 100 117 (a) 180 100 (50mm.) 
(6) 100 
37-mm. anti-tank gun 12,636 — 271 (a) 500 — 
(6) 300 (Apr. ’41: 300) 
47-mm. anti-tank gun 7II 500 44 (a) 60 500 (50-mm.) 


50-mm. anti-tank gun 


(6) 24 (Dec. ’40: 30) 
(a) 50 

(6) 100 (spring ’41) 
(6) 500 (autumn ’41) 


gss 
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Light mortar 


Heavy mortar 


Light infantry gun 


Heavy infantry gun 


Mountain gun 


Light howitzer 18 


Light howitzer 


Assault gun 


I150-mm. cannon 


Heavy howitzer 


Super-heavy artillery 


8,163 


6,440 


3269 


468 


36 


24 


59229 


600 


300 


200 


20 


300 


120 


440 


372 


52 


22 


10 


g2 


28 


(a 
(b 


(a 
(b 


(a) 
(6 


(a) 
(6 


goo 

600 (Apr. ?41: 753) 
500 

320 (Jan. 41: 420) 
250 

7o (summer 41: 177) 
50 
4o (summer ’41: 50) 


10 
10 (summer ’41: 25) 


19 (production to 
cease Aug. 1940) 
380 

160 (Apr. ’42: 320) 
30 

30 

15 

4 (Apr. ’41: 6) 

160 

42 (Apr. 41: 106) 


49 
35 


2,000 


800 


500 


100 (utmost increase) 


10 


800 


50 (rapid increase) 


Approved 


Production to be stepped up 


Approved 


Source: ChefHRiist and BdE/Stab II (Rist) No. 410/40 g.Kdos, 17 Apr. 1940, BA-MA, RH 8/v. 1012. A comparison between the 1938-40 and 1940-2 
production plans appears in BA-MA RH 8/v. 1023. 
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to utilize the full capacity of most of the factories manufacturing weapons and 
armoured vehicles by introducing a three-shift system. 

It could not, therefore, be said that arms manufacture had been resolutely 
and systematically geared to a ‘blitzkrieg’ against France. The OKW’s rigid 
management policy and restrictive quota system was as much to blame for this 
as the army authorities’ reluctance to specify key points in their allocations. In 
the case of ammunition, at least, one such key point had been determined after 
the in-fighting of recent months, but it related primarily to heavy artillery. 
There were few other signs that armaments policy had been adapted to a 
blitzkrieg strategy. In the second quarter of 1940, for example, only Io per cent 
of the steel quota was to be used for the procurement of motor-vehicles— 
almost as much as for manufacturing preparations in the ammunition sector 
or for immediate use in the event of static warfare (structural iron, obstacles, 
army groups’ requirements). Not much more steel was allotted to the Army 
Ordnance Office’s entire range of development projects than to the adminis- 
trative department’s accommodation needs or the completion of a single gas 
warfare installation (the Falkenhausen Project), which would, it was thought, 
decide the war’s outcome if the offensive ground to a halt. 

After weeks of argument over how to frame armaments programmes, recon- 
cile military and civilian interests, convert or close down sectors of industry, 
surmount problems occasioned by weather conditions, and instil order into 
administrative chaos, at least the rudiments of an efficient system of war- 
economy control had been developed and some of the grossest obstacles to the 
production of war material eliminated. However, although it seemed that 
armaments production was gradually getting under way on a broader front, far 
too many questions and problems remained unresolved. 

If the Wehrmacht had been strengthened by the time it embarked upon 
its severest test to date, this was not because of any purposeful and effective 
action, but because the offensive had been postponed no fewer than 29 times, 
an unforeseen circumstance that granted the time and opportunity to seek 
temporary expedients. 

Numerically, at least, the Wehrmacht was better provided with arms and 
equipment than it had been in October 1939, thanks mainly to repairs carried 
out on old material—all its armoured vehicles had had to be overhauled after 
the Polish campaign—and to the incorporation of captured equipment. Addi- 
tional strength had been drawn from current output, which, though lower than 
expected, enabled new formations to be equipped because the ‘phoney war’ 
had inflicted few losses. Insufficient stocks had been accumulated, it was true, 
but rising output ensured that any substantial losses sustained during the 
western offensive could be made good and the Wehrmacht’s combat strength 
maintained for some time. Thus there was little scope, either for further 
expanding the Wehrmacht, or for qualitative improvement and re-equipment. 
The development and introduction of the new weapons systems demonstrated 
to Hitler back in the summer of 1939, which had considerably reinforced his 


TABLE IL.11.7. Army Steel Allocations for the First and Second Quarters of 1940 (t./month) 


Allocation Requisition Allocation 
for Ist q./’40 for 2nd q./’40 for 2nd q./’40 

(a) Army Ordnance Office: 1. Ammunition 131,000 212,180 166,000 
Manufacturing preparations 29,500 453500 45,000 
2. Weapons and equipment 78,400 80,010 56,500 
Manufacturing preparations 23,400 30,500 27,000 

3. Motor-vehicle procurement 
AFVs and tractors — 42,490 25,000 
Wheeled vehicles — — 18,000 
4. Ordnance Office testing 12,000 — 11,000 
5. Peenemiinde 6,000 155530 2,000 
6. Reserve, head of Army Ordnance Office — — 2,000 
7. Home consumption 9,000 12,000 12,000 
8. Mining concerns (army-owned) 700 1,200 1,000 

(6) General Army Office/fortifications 
1. Structural iron 20,000 38,600 11,000 
2. Obstacles pp. _ _ 15,000 
(c) Administration Department 

1. Buildings (ammunition facilities) 10,000 25,000 11,000 
2. Accommodation procurement 7,000 11,500 6,000 
3. Food, clothing, equipment 10,000 175490 12,000 
(d) Army Group A 600 4,000 3,000 
Army Group B 700 4,000 3,000 
Army Group C 700 2,000 1,000 
(e) Oberost [eastern front HQ] — — 500 
(f) Reserve for head of Army Ordnance 3,000 — 17,000 
TOTAL 342,000 542,000 445,000 
Falkenhagen Plan (non-recurring) 12,000 
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optimism, could not at present be translated into actual production on any 
appreciable scale. 

No one could be certain that all would suffice for a successful offensive. 
Success would depend largely on whether the enemy’s numerical parity in men 
and material could be sufficiently outweighed by superior generalship and 
combat experience to ensure superiority on the battlefield. It would also 
depend on how well the enemy deployed his forces, which were not to be 
underestimated, and on whether he managed to contain the initial German 
onslaught.’*? 

The Western powers had not been idle, and had, like Germany, taken steps 
to increase their output of armaments. All problems and bottlenecks notwith- 
standing, fears of a drastic decline in German productivity had proved 
unfounded (this had fallen during the First World War to 83 per cent in 1914 
and to 57 per cent by 1918). Regulatory measures on the part of the military 
authorities had scored notable successes in the armaments sector, not only 
maintaining the high level of production achieved before the outbreak of war 
but in some respects surpassing it. The first year of the war showed a substan- 
tial increase over peacetime output. In 1940 military equipment claimed some 
16 per cent of industrial production as compared with 9 per cent in the pre- 
ceding year (see Table II.VI.5). 

Although these figures fell far short of the productive capacity of a modern 
industrial economy, and of the level attained in the First World War (1944 = 40 
per cent), they did present an opportunity, if the expected large-scale 
battles came about, to reactivate the bogged-down process of economic 
mobilization and reorientation. However, who in April 1940 wanted the 
‘transitional economy’ to end in this way, and who was to carry out total 
mobilization? 

After the developments of the previous few months Funk and Thomas could 
not hope, when the western offensive began, to reapply the total-war measures 
that had been deferred in the autumn of 1939—or not, at least, while losses 
remained within bounds. The Wehrmacht, too, had no interest in ‘precipitately’ 
urging further economic reorientation, since any such initiative was likely to 
benefit the civilian armaments minister rather than strengthen the military 
command economy. 

Our detailed examination of the genesis of the armaments ministry has 
clearly shown how hesitantly and cautiously Hitler himself proceeded in this 
matter so central to his conduct of the war, at least where its effects on organi- 
zation and personnel were concerned. Although his decision-making authority 
was undisputed, he would never have intervened had he not been helped and 
urged to do so by subordinate bodies and lobbyists. His decision was further 
influenced in large measure by the possibility that a severe test of strength with 


181 A detailed discussion of the problems of comparing relative strengths appears in Uhle- 
Wettler, Héhe- und Wendepunkte, 255 ff. 
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the Western powers lay ahead. Hitler’s intervention did not, however, eliminate 
the crippling weakness of the war economy’s decision-making system, nor 
could its manifold impediments and rivalries be disposed of at a stroke. 
Although his undoubted intention was to render the war economy more 
efficient, all that resulted was a further division of responsibilities and spheres 
of influence. 

Todt’s attempts to centralize decision-making powers and improve the 
planning and control of the war economy were subverted to the best of their 
ability by the departments affected. It was impossible for the armaments 
minister to implement his solution effectively in the short time available. His 
advancement did not by any means signify that the Party had vanquished 
the armed forces, but that the principle of entrepreneurial co-responsibility 
had made a breakthrough in the war economy as well. It was a rejection of 
economic militarization and centralized, bureaucratic administration, and a 
return to (or development of) co-operative forms of economic policy. The 
success and durability of this still very rudimentary structural change, which 
had met with much resistance and remained precarious, were determined not 
in the Reich chancellery but on the battlefields of western Europe. 


IV. The Victor’s Hubris: Germany Loses 
its Lead in Armaments after 
the French Campaign 


1. MOBILIZATION DISCONTINUED ONCE MORE 


IT had taken over six months to reorganize the German war economy after the 
abortive mobilization of September 1939, and to pave the way, at least in the 
armaments industry, for a policy designed to increase productivity. This labo- 
rious and far from straightforward decision-making process had been brought 
to a provisional conclusion only by Hitler’s belated intervention and by 
resolute action on the part of the newly appointed armaments minister. Todt 
had had barely four weeks in which to prepare the armaments industry for the 
decisive battle in the west, and his successes were just as quickly frittered away. 

Within a few weeks, the unexpected course of the French campaign cast 
doubt on all previous armaments plans and regulatory measures, which had 
allowed for a conflict of appreciably longer duration. Efforts to reorganize the 
war economy still further, having got off to a slow start in any case, came to 
an abrupt halt. Unopposed by those mainly concerned, the service chiefs, 
their cessation was largely attributable to the opportunism rampant within the 
National Socialist system’s power-game and an overweening misjudgement of 
the future course of the war. All essays in long-term planning and control were 
abandoned in favour of short-term improvisation. Now, the German war 
economy really did approximate to the ‘blitzkrieg economy’ pattern. The price 
Germany paid for this was to forfeit its lead in armaments over the British and 
the anti-Hitler coalition of the future. 

Despite their swift initial successes, the authorities had at first persisted in 
believing that they might have to withstand long, large-scale battles of attrition 
in the course of the western offensive. The outlook seemed favourable in this 
respect, administrative measures and better weather conditions having brought 
about a renewed rise in the output of the German armaments industry. The 
new armaments minister did his best to keep the production process going and 
subject it to strict control. Apart from clearing bottlenecks at individual points, 
this entailed obtaining a reliable overview of the actual state of production by 
eliminating statistical discrepancies between manufacturers’ figures and those 
kept at headquarters in Berlin.| No marked improvement had been recorded 
in the manufacture of heavy-artillery ammunition, Hitler’s special sphere of 


' Directive No. 3/40 from Todt to the chairmen of the ammunition committees, 17 May 1940, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 2. 
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interest and the sector whose problems had so largely contributed to Todt’s 
appointment, with the result that Hitler issued a renewed summons to increase 
output within the next six to eight weeks.” 


TABLE ILIv.1. Yank Production prior to the French 


Campaign, 1940* 
Delivery quota Actually delivered 
January 109 85 (72) 
February 115 106 (95) 
March 140 104 (112) 


* Panzers II-IV, armoured command cars, Czech and French 
tanks, self-propelled guns. 


Source: Communication AHA/In 6 (IIT) No. 178/40 g.Kdos., 23 
Apr. 1940, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1202. Figures in parentheses: see 
Diagram II.vu.1. 


Todt took this as confirmation that it was essential to centralize armaments 
planning still further and render it more effective. It was quite apparent from 
the co-ordinated armaments production schedules worked out by Wehrmacht 
agencies under his supervision that, at least where the output of guns and tanks 
was concerned, and even under favourable conditions, the intermediate target 
could not be met by 1 October 1940.? 

The General Army Office was already shying at the current production 
figures, which continued to fall short of prior estimates. The result was that 
armoured units could not be as fully equipped as planned and that new for- 
mations could not be outfitted on time. The Army Ordnance Office countered 
by stating that this was a consequence not only of production losses occasioned 
by the weather but also of the General Army Office’s call-up policy, which 
ruthlessly deprived industry of skilled workers by drafting them into the army.* 
Internal squabbles of this kind were readily settled by jointly agreeing on an 
outside scapegoat, in this case the OKW and its scale of priorities. Reports 
seemed to confirm that individual military and civilian agencies were 
insufficiently aware of these priorities, with the result that urgent army pro- 
grammes (the arming and equipping of mobile troops) were forever being 
hampered by the key programmes of the other services (Ju 88s, U-boats). In 
view of the forthcoming attack on France, the end of May 1940 witnessed a 
gross disproportion between Hitler’s demands and actual manufacturing 
capacity, especially as allowance had to be made for ‘still indeterminable 


? Letter from Todt to Fromm and Leeb (ChefWaAmt), 29 May 1940, ibid. 

> WiRtAmt/Rii II, notes on presentation for Hitler’s HQ, 21 May 1940, ibid. 

* Exchange of letters between AHA and WaA re AFV production, 23 Apr. and 22 May 1940, BA- 
MA RH 8W. 1012. 
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reinforcement requirements’. In order to secure greater consideration for the 
army’s most important programmes, the head of the Army Ordnance Office 
was requested, if need arose, to report to Hitler and the armaments minister.’ 

However, the head of the War Economy and Armaments Department had 
already agreed with Todt that no additional resources should be allocated to 
the army, and that existing operative measures would have to suffice. They both 
thought it possible that France might be defeated sooner than expected, so 
current large-scale armaments production could then be modified in favour of 
the Luftwaffe and the navy for the continuing war against Britain. This reori- 
entation would not, however, be undertaken at the army’s expense. The requi- 
site resources could, it was thought, be extracted from German-occupied 
territories in the west. 

At this stage, no one at Hitler’s headquarters had any concrete ideas about 
changing the programme’s time-scale or prioritizing armaments production. 
When Thomas queried these points a day later, Keitel opined that any avail- 
able stocks should later be used for the benefit of the Luftwaffe and the navy, 
which were themselves complaining of discrimination in favour of the army. 
Goring, for his part, promptly claimed all stocks for his Luftwaffe—though 
these were still only notional—and cited Hitler’s alleged desire that prepara- 
tions be made for a ‘concentrated’ war on Britain. Thomas was further 
informed that Hitler was planning to double his armoured forces.° 

Hitler discussed these still extremely vague ideas with the commander-in- 
chief of the army as early as the end of May 1940, the main one being the struc- 
ture of the peacetime army after the war in the west had ended at some still 
indeterminate future date. Even he did not appear to believe in a quick 
decision, or so one is led to infer from his argument with Halder over the 
operational objective to be pursued in the incipient battle for France. The most 
important task, as Hitler saw it, was to deprive the French of their iron-ore 
deposits.’ Considering how long it takes for iron ore to be converted into arms 
and ammunition, this made no sense unless he was allowing for a lengthy 
conflict. 

To the armaments minister, any such prior considerations on the part of the 
political and military chiefs seemed meaningless at this stage. He regarded it as 
his primary task, under the watchword ‘reorientation’, to effect a rapid increase 
in the output of offensive weapons for the army. On 31 May 1940, when British 
troops were already embarking at Dunkirk and Italy entered the war, he issued 
a circular announcing that he proposed to make use of his authority and extend 
his sphere of responsibility to armaments in general. At the same time, he 
issued a basic directive on future armaments production. Current successes in 
northern France entitled one to assume that final victory could be achieved 
‘within the next few months’. It was therefore essential in the short term to 


> Letter from WaA re priority of programmes, 27 May 1940, ibid. 
° ChefWiRtAmt, notes re meetings, 21 and 22 May 1940, BA-MA RW 19/174. 
” Halder, War Diaries, 28 May and 6 June 1940. 
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concentrate all resources on increasing the output of weapons likely to clinch 
the issue, e.g. tanks. Todt developed a three-stage plan which adhered to the 
overall target to be met in 1941, derived its intermediate demands from Hitler’s 
most recent decree, and prescribed certain special, short-term measures 
designed to keep the combat troops maximally supplied with arms, ammuni- 
tion, and replacements for the next few weeks.® 

Thus, although the collapse of France was already imminent, the armaments 
technocrats continued to plan for large-scale battles that would never take 
place. The head of the Army Ordnance Office was doubtless acting in his own 
interests as well, because the other services were already striving to oust the 
army from the preferential status accorded it during the ammunition crisis. 
Only a week before the French offer of surrender, he based the next quarter’s 
production of weapons on the heavy losses sustained during the first month of 
the campaign. In the case of anti-tank guns and field artillery, in particular, he 
regarded production plans as inadequate ‘in the long run’ and made prepara- 
tions to increase output as rapidly as possible. However, the Army Ordnance 
Office saw no prospect of doing this before autumn.’ 


TABLE IL Iv.2. Forecast by Head of Army Ordnance, fune 1940: 
Weapons Production and Losses up to August 1940 


Weapon June July August Average monthly losses 
MGs 4,700 4,800 5,000 2,900 

Heavy mortars 250 320 320 240 

37-mm. anti-tank guns 320 320 250 

50-mm. anti-tank guns 40 30 50 ae 

Light infantry guns 50 55 65 115 

Heavy infantry guns 20 18 26 16 

100-mm. cannon 18 10 12 14 18 

Heavy howitzers 38 38 38 42 


Source: Letter from ChefHRist re weapons losses, 10 June 1940, BA-MA RH 87/v. t012. 


On the very day when the Army Ordnance Office completed its examination 
of possible ways to boost armaments production, the French government 
requested an armistice. Thus the army, which had borne the brunt of the 
fighting, continued until the last day of the campaign to press for an increase 
in the output of armaments, its object being to guard against potential setbacks 
and make good existing losses as soon as possible. These principles of respon- 
sible armaments planning were soon forgotten, however. 

Germany’s unexpectedly swift victory in the west created an entirely new 


8 Todt’s basic directive of 31 May 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 2. 
° Exchange of letters between ChefHRiist and WaA, Io and 17 June 1940, BA-MA RH 8/. ro12. 
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situation overnight. Triumphant euphoria released or reinforced irrational 
elements in the attitude and mentality of the country’s leaders, military as well 
as civilian. During the laborious process whereby politico-military objectives 
and measures were co-ordinated with the war-economy base, these elements 
burst dams that had hitherto remained largely intact. Now, after the initial con- 
vulsions occasioned by the decisions of October 1939, the plan to mobilize the 
entire economy for military purposes finally fell prey to official incompetence 
and lack of direction. It took major military reverses and mounting economic 
problems to inculcate a change of outlook. 

It was probably just a fit of sentimentality that prompted Hitler, in his hour 
of triumph, to ease the burden on the civilian population by calling a halt in 
the economic reorientation that had only just begun. His pet project, the con- 
struction of grandiose buildings in Berlin and Nuremberg, was also revived by 
a decree designed to ‘safeguard victory’. Although there had originally been 
an attempt to curb extravagant building projects in the armaments sector, 
resources were once more made available, not for tank factories but for spec- 
tacular edifices to be completed by 1950 in demonstration of the grandeur of 
the ‘Greater Germanic Reich’.’® This did not, of course, imply any intention 
to return to a peacetime economy. The war was to continue as Hitler wished, 
whether or not Britain climbed down, nor was the breathing-space to last too 
long, for he assumed that he would otherwise be unable to get the Germans 
‘up on their toes’ again. What mattered, therefore, was to preserve the existing 
state of mobilization more or less intact. 

Although supremacy had been gained in Europe, the strategic position was 
taking on a rather less favourable complexion than in the autumn of 1939. What 
with the planned invasion of the Soviet Union, the probability that the United 
States would enter the war, and Hitler’s far-reaching power-political objec- 
tives, Germany might have to wage a lengthy war on several fronts. Where the 
war economy was concerned, however, no clear and far-sighted inferences 
were drawn. The plan for a war-economy control centre capable of tackling 
such problems was virtually defunct, and the various economic authorities, 
both civilian and military, were busy fighting among themselves. 

Hitler’s political and military directives seem to indicate that he was slowly 
and irresolutely groping his way along. Under present circumstances he clearly 
found it even harder than in October 1939 to decide what to do about the 
war economy. In company with Goring and Keitel, he gradually formed the 
impression that arms manufacture must really ‘get going’, though the subject 
failed to derive any particular urgency even from his decision to wage war in 
the east. If his existing army had so surprisingly and thoroughly routed an 
awesome foe like France, it would surely have no difficulty in overcoming the 


10 Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 168-73, Thies, Architekt; OKW/No. 349/40 g.Kdos. Abt. L 
(Chef), 14, circular embodying Hitler’s remarks of 7 June 1940 on the further development of 
military preparedness from the aspects of manpower and material, BA-MA RW 10/177; on what 
follows see also Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. 1.11.4. 
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Red Army, which was scarcely regarded as a serious adversary. It would be a 
mere ‘sand-table exercise’, Hitler presumptuously declared.'! Berlin did not 
anticipate any large-scale, expensive battles, far less a war of attrition. It 
seemed sufficient to reinforce the armoured and motorized formations that 
had formed the ingredients of victory. The navy and the Luftwaffe, too, had to 
be enlarged, not only for the war against Britain, which Berlin expected to end 
almost daily, but for overseas duties once the war in the east was won. 

The Third Reich’s political and military leaders seemed to feel that it 
was enough to maintain the current state of armaments without laying down 
any firm schedules and without materially altering the current relationship 
between the civilian economy and armaments production. Any drastic increase 
in output would inevitably revive the disputes that had compelled Hitler to 
intervene so reluctantly in February and March 1940. Now, after the defeat of 
France, Hitler’s relations with his generals had never been closer, and he 
needed this consensus for the new and greater tasks ahead. 


2. ADJUSTMENT TO A POSTWAR ECONOMY 


Hitler’s future military plans had yet to be fully crystallized, and only a handful 
of intimates were privy to his deliberations. The war economy, at all events, was 
suddenly bereft of definite objectives. It was uncertain whether and to what 
extent the armaments build-up should continue. The duration and intensity of 
the fighting still in progress were equally hard to estimate. Like the population 
at large, most of the economic authorities were under the impression that the 
war was almost over. Everything seemed to indicate that armaments pro- 
duction should be cut back and preliminary steps taken to demobilize the 
economy. Even though Hitler quickly revoked his call for a bigger output of 
consumer goods, it would take considerable time to reapply the resources thus 
released to the war economy. Funk made successful and unopposed attempts 
to ease the burdens on workers and employers still further, e.g. by reducing 
their tax liabilities—a step which those concerned were bound to interpret as 
a sign that the end of the war was imminent. 

The progressive disintegration of the National Socialist system of govern- 
ment was particularly noticeable in this respect. The ministerial Reich Defence 
Council, which could have co-ordinated military and civilian measures, had 
virtually ceased to exist. The consequence was that Hitler’s disparate and 
sometimes conflicting impulses were able to develop a dynamic of their own— 
one that jeopardized all the previous months’ endeavours to adapt the 
economy and society to war. The armaments industry was becoming isolated 
within industry as a whole, domestic policy and propaganda operated largely 
without reference to the war economy, and the Wehrmacht forbore to maintain 
and increase mobilization pressure. Thanks to financial concessions, the easing 
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of restrictions on consumption, and other relaxations, the torso of the ‘war- 
committed’ economy threatened to fall apart altogether. 

The Party made special efforts to keep public morale up to the mark. On 
behalf of the German Labour Front, Ley grandly trumpeted the future 
social benefits that would transform German workers ‘from proletarians into 
masters’.'* Although its vehement anti-Semitic campaign was designed to gloss 
over class conflicts within the ‘national community’, the German Labour Front 
favoured forms of socio-political intervention that were fiercely opposed by 
employers. This applied in special measure to the planned revision of the wages 
scale. The object in autumn 1939 had been to adapt wages policy to wartime 
requirements; now, a new wages pyramid was to fulfil the ideological concepts 
of National Socialism, social-revolutionary and racial, and consummate the 
‘national community’. The implementation of these plans would have made 
deep inroads into firms’ cost structures and imperilled the social and political 
status of employers. 

These half-concealed socio-political tensions, which derived from attitudes 
to the postwar economy, were not without their effect on the armaments 
industry. In their dispute with the German Labour Front, employers now 
tended to go easy on their workers so as to secure industrial peace and feel 
satisfied that the shop-floor would support them in switching to postwar pro- 
duction. The old Wehrmacht-industry coalition, designed to discipline labour 
and exploit it, threatened to disintegrate. The Wehrmacht’s own change of 
direction helped to impair the productivity of arms manufacturers. When 
armaments contracts were cancelled, firms naturally did their best to prevent 
workers from being withdrawn or transferred by tying them down with other 
orders. 

Companies such as the Bochumer Verein, which had largely gone over to 
Wehrmacht production and had thereby lost some of its civilian customers, 
were especially quick to restore severed contacts and adapt their manufactur- 
ing range to peacetime needs.” 

At the same time, firms still engaged on armaments contracts indented 
heavily for labour and capital goods so as to cushion themselves against the 
arduous process of conversion. This meant that insufficient advantage was 
taken of scope for economies, not only in industry as a whole but in armaments 
firms as well. Even when arms manufacture was redirected so as to make 
savings and utilize these for other purposes, conditions in factories were 
unsuited to furthering the success of this campaign. 

Leading industrialists were mainly interested, not only in the technique 
of transition to a peacetime economy, but, above and beyond that, in the 
economic and industrial reorganization of Germany’s enlarged sphere of 
influence. Tidings of victory prompted industrial institutions, agencies, and 
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concerns to engage in feverish, euphoric planning, and much hectic activity 
and consultation ensued.’ 

The actual intentions of the political leadership in these matters remained 
temporarily obscure. Hitler set great store by leaving political arrangements for 
the postwar period open for as long as possible. No one could yet foresee when 
peace treaties would be concluded, so there was room only for conjecture 
about the political and territorial framework and the economic prerequisites 
of a European ‘new order’. Although ideas and schemes for a continental 
economy on the grand scale had often been evolved in the past, there were no 
complete or binding plans on file. It was clear, however, that there could only 
be a continuation of the road on which the National Socialists had embarked 
in 1933, and an application and development of the foreign-trade principles 
that had proved their worth in the past. 

The complete change in Germany’s circumstances after the French 
campaign inclined those now devoting themselves to large-scale planning to 
believe that they could give free rein to their creative impulses. They were also 
convinced that, far from engaging in mere theoretical exercises, they could and 
must begin to put their ideas into practice right away. 

The preliminary initiative came from the foreign ministry, which, even while 
fighting continued in France at the end of May, was already developing plans 
for a European economic ‘new order’ designed to act as a guideline for 
future government negotiations.'° Their basic idea was the establishment of an 
economic and monetary union embracing the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, and Norway, and the creation of a German colonial empire in Africa. 
This rather national-conservative conception was an echo of economico- 
imperialist aspirations that could be traced back to the First World War. Apart 
from imposing harsh peace terms on France, Germany would depend for its 
economic supremacy in Europe primarily on export strength, which was 
expected to increase again after the war. 

Such considerations differed widely from extreme plans of the kind evolved 
mainly in Party circles. The NSDAP’s foreign-trade expert, Werner Daitz, also 
submitted a programme for the establishment of a continental large-area 
economy at the end of May 1940, but this was based far more on racial and 
power-political premisses. In keeping with National Socialist Lebensraum 
ideology, Daitz directed attention to the east European area as far as the Urals, 
and he differed from the foreign ministry in renouncing all attempts to re- 
establish overseas links.'° 

Hitler, who shared such views like other National Socialist leaders, had little 
faith in diplomats but was clearly reluctant to entrust the Party, either, with a 
sphere of responsibility as important as the economic ‘new order’. Relying 


‘4 Freymond, Le III’ Reich. 
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instead on industry’s experience and expansionary drive, he consequently 
assigned this task to Géring and Funk.’” Respect for the sovereignty of foreign 
countries seemed a factor devoid of future significance. 

Responsibility for the economic ‘new order’ was now assumed by a specially 
created section at the ministry for economic affairs directed by Gustav Schlot- 
terer, who had hitherto been in charge of export promotion. Schlotterer 
became an important mediator between the government machine and 
industry’s self-administrative organs. 

The first priority, in the view of the minister for economic affairs, was to 
overcome the monetary and foreign-exchange problems that had hitherto 
impeded Germany’s foreign trade and its desire for close economic ties with 
neighbouring countries.'* These problems could be only superficially solved 
by power-political means. Given the entirely different conditions—varying 
levels of development, living standards, etc.—prevailing in the countries which 
might, for political or economic reasons, be considered as candidates for 
monetary union, trying to integrate them was pointless unless Germany pos- 
sessed the means to iron out those differences. Since it did not, the only guar- 
antee of success, except in the case of the Netherlands, seemed to be a gradual, 
long-term process. 

One expedient was to develop the clearing system into a central clearing 
system.'° Hitherto operated on a bilateral basis, the clearing system that had 
enabled international transactions to be completed even without the use of 
foreign exchange was now extended to all trading partners and centrally 
directed from Berlin. This, it was hoped, would enable Germany to control 
European trade and adapt it to its needs. It also presented an opportunity uni- 
laterally to skim off the cream of this traffic. That which had hitherto been 
possible only in isolated cases, namely, to run up debts under the clearing 
system, was now practised on a grand scale. Germany could purchase goods 
and capital assets abroad almost ad libitum without having to pay for them at 
once or in full, but many of its trading partners had been overtaxed by the war. 
Just how long they would be able to withstand this ‘velvet-gloved’ form of 
exploitation before their economies and currencies collapsed, or at least before 
their efficiency as suppliers was impaired, remained to be seen. 

Funk, however, remained confident of solving these problems at leisure 
when the war ended. His immediate concern was to ensure that the German 
economy made the swiftest and fullest use of its new opportunities, not least 
in support of the current war effort. He urged industrialists to submit their 
requests and ideas, but to refrain from lodging any extravagant claims to own- 
ership or expropriation of the kind that had already been voiced by certain rep- 


17 G6ring’s directive re the establishment of an economic planning authority after the war, 22 
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resentatives of the Four-year Plan.”” Funk thought it important to smooth the 
road ahead by reaching an accommodation with the other countries’ industrial 
élites and persuading them to co-operate with Germany. 

The task assigned him by Géring—to work out an overall plan for the 
economic ‘new order’ for approval by Hitler—afforded him an opportunity in 
the middle of July 1940 to solicit the co-operation, not only of leading indus- 
trialists but of all government agencies and other institutions, and to secure 
their commitment to his basic ideas.*’ Having six months earlier renounced the 
overall planning of the war economy as GBW, he was now trying to impose 
global control on a European scale—a step that was bound to have repercus- 
sions on economic policy in the Reich itself. Just as General Thomas was 
seeking to reassume control of the armaments sector and rescind wartime 
changes during the putative transition to a postwar economy, so Funk per- 
ceived a chance of regaining his lost influence in the field of economic policy. 

Funk could at least count on the support of industrialists, who now aspired 
to ‘as much scope as possible for the development of personal initiative’. The 
aim was to distance the bureaucracy from industry, dismantle controls, pursue 
a more liberal management and allocation policy, and exert greater influence 
on the decisions of the agencies of state control through advisory boards and 
committees. Political primacy remained unquestioned, of course, but the state 
was to conform to industry’s views by confining itself to marginal supervision 
and abstaining from the kind of detailed control that had grown up in the 
armaments industry in particular. ‘Greater entrepreneurial initiative’ was taken 
to mean that, in addition to the ‘implemental initiative’ expected of them, 
industrialists could once more exercise a greater measure of ‘directional initia- 
tive’ with regard to economic policy.” 

But Funk’s well-developed opportunism and lack of resolve affected his 
determination and ability to impose and execute such a plan. In order to ward 
off opposition from the outset, he sought to limit himself to issuing general 
guidelines for the economic ‘new order’, which bureaucrats and businessmen 
could independently negotiate and put into effect in individual districts. 
This reduced his activity as a political leader to observing the above process 
and intervening from time to time. Whether or not he was accepted in this 
comfortable stage manager’s role by his rivals, e.g. G6ring and Ley, and by the 
businessmen and bureaucrats assigned to carry out his policy, was largely 
dependent—discounting his personality—on the support he received from 
Hitler. 

Despite the pleasure aroused at his headquarters by Funk’s euphoric reports 


20 Minutes of a meeting of the ‘inner circle’ of the Iron and Steel Producers’ Industrial Group 
on 7 June 1940, BA R 13 I/621. 

21 Memo of the chief executive of the Precision Engineering and Optics Industrial Group, 19 
June 1940, Anatomie des Krieges, No. 121; on what follows see minute on the head-of-department 
conference chaired by Funk on 22 July 1940, Anatomie der Aggression, No. 7. 

2 Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 146. 
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on the new situation,”’ Hitler valued him primarily as an amenable subordinate 
and had no thought of conferring any special distinction on him. Indeed, he 
was so annoyed by Funk’s presumptuous remarks to the foreign press about 
Germany’s intentions that he reprimanded his minister for economic affairs 
and forbade him to make such public pronouncements without prior 
approval.”* This incident made Funk even more cautious, and there were no 
more major departmental planning sessions for the time being. 

While the propaganda machine was going all out to endear Germany to the 
peoples of Europe with vague promises about their economic future, experts 
were busily at work behind the scenes. The concealment of Germany’s inten- 
tions was apparent not only from a host of unsolved problems but also from 
the rivalry of its Italian ally, e.g. concerning supremacy in the Balkans. In spite 
of everything, allowances had also to be made for neutral countries which, 
being less than delighted at the prospect of incorporation in the German large- 
area economy, were striving to preserve their independence. 

Recommended steps towards the imposition of a European economic ‘new 
order’ did not, therefore, include spectacular expedients such as the convening 
of a grand international conference. Instead, Berlin preferred that other coun- 
tries should be drawn into the large-area economy by degrees, assisted by a 
wide variety of measures ranging from interlocking capital arrangements to 
military pressure. 

Although the idea of overall planning soon receded again, separate plans 
were swiftly drawn up in almost every sector, from agriculture and trade to 
large-scale industry and its individual branches.”? The Reich Group for 
Industry worked hard to compile individual findings into regional reports and 
formulate comprehensive programmes for special areas such as patent law. 
It was not always possible, however, to observe the principle that German 
industry should present a united, self-contained front to the outside world. 
When negotiating with foreign partners it often proved necessary to create 
structures in the German mould and to adapt international cartels and agree- 
ments. Internally, too, strong rivalries and differences of opinion sometimes 
arose. 

Despite the far-reaching claims of individual firms and branches of industry, 
there was no stampede on the part of venturesome, expansion-hungry indus- 
trialists and bankers. Being still limited to conjectures about the final conclu- 
sion of peace and postwar conditions, most of them proceeded with care and 
sought to weigh up the economic and political risks of a foreign commitment. 
Besides, not all firms and branches of industry were strong enough to expand, 
so they first had to adjust to the difficult process of economic demobilization. 


3 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv, 9 Aug. 1940. 

4 Letter from Funk to Lammers dated 30 July 1940, DGFP D x, No. 261; on the background 
see also Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 266. In an exchange of letters at the beginning of Aug. 1940 
Funk and Go6ring renewed their agreement on the principles of the economic ‘New Order’: 
Anatomie der Aggression, No. tof. 

> Relevant examples appear in Anatomie des Krieges and Anatomie der Aggression. 
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For that reason, quite a few of them strove to eliminate foreign competition 
and subject the European market to restrictions on output. The war economy 
had entailed maximizing production in strategically important sectors; a 
peacetime economy was often governed by different considerations. 

One can well understand, therefore, why industry’s intensive peace plans 
and their actual implementation, which was already in train, were bound to 
have grave repercussions on war-economy mobilization. This was particularly 
noticeable in the armaments industry, which had failed to adapt its process- 
ing capacity to Wehrmacht requirements in spite of pressure from military 
quarters, and which now, with peace in prospect, had to allow for a drastic 
decline in orders from its principal customer. In other words, firms were well 
advised to restrict their capacity and prepare to meet other needs in good time. 

Although one or two companies did not shrink from taking over foreign 
competitors in the occupied territories by equity participation, Aryanization, 
or managerial supervision, they were slow to comply with the Wehrmacht’s 
urgent requests to harness such firms to the production of war material by 
transferring orders from Germany.”° Concern for the protection of patents and 
manufacturing processes played a part in this, as did the idea of monopolizing 
the European arms market, and uncertainty about future political dispositions. 
In the case of an industry as bound up with national interests as the armaments 
industry, it had to be expected that when peace was signed the countries con- 
cerned would fight for control of their own armaments industries, or that these 
might have to be shut down by order of the political authorities in Berlin. 

Industrial planners naturally concentrated on key points such as the indus- 
trial zones of western Europe and the raw-material deposits of the south-east. 
Northern and western Europe offered the most comparable structures and 
favourable openings for penetration, together with strong political backing, 
whereas the problems of integrating south-east Europe were considerably 
harder. Claims to control were disputed by various government and private 
institutions, and the rapid development of economic relations was hampered 
by complex political conditions in the Balkans, latent dangers of war, and an 
underdeveloped infrastructure. In addition, there was no absolute certainty in 
German circles over the direction to be taken by the south-east area’s future 
economic development and the extent to which at least limited industrializa- 
tion was to gain ground.”’ Practical industrial activity got under way only when 
Germany’s military presence increased. 

Plans for the African and Middle Eastern areas remained largely notional, if 
only because of adverse military developments there.** These the foreign 
ministry was able to retain as a bastion of its own. The old overseas firms and 


2° Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 264-5. On the attitude of the armaments industry see also the 
report of the War Material Exporters’ Association, 14 Aug. 1940, PA, HaPol., Handel mit Kriegs- 
gerat, Allgemeines [Trade in military equipment, general], v. 

27 Reich Group for Industry proposal for economic planning in the south-east European area, 
14 July 1941, BA R 63/148. 

28 Germany and the Second World War, iii. 278 ff. 
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colonial-policy institutions also claimed the floor again when the end of the 
blockade seemed in sight. Vague consideration was also devoted to the organi- 
zation of the world economy when the war was won, and to the extent of co- 
operation between its major economic blocs. This applied not only to the 
Greater Japanese area, but, more particularly, to the American hemisphere and 
the fulfilment of German ambitions in South America. Even though the war in 
Europe appeared to be won, the National Socialists’ would-be redistribution of 
the world remained a future project of uncertain outcome. 

In this respect a key role was undoubtedly played by Russia, whose domina- 
tion and exploitation Hitler regarded as the basis of Germany’s future world- 
power status. Thus the great question-mark that loomed over all economic 
plans after the French campaign was the east European area, which, as 
numerous memorandums and papers made very clear, formed an indispens- 
able component of the German economic bloc-to-be. The commercial alliance 
with Stalin remained unsatisfactory and unduly risky from the economic 
standpoint. Hitler had been clear from the first that this ‘pact with the Devil’ 
could endure only until Germany’s western flank was secure, and preparations 
for a military solution of this problem were already under way by June 1940. It 
is none the less noteworthy that, prior to Hitler’s initiative and/or without his 
knowledge, military and civilian institutions considered it necessary to re- 
structure the German-Soviet relationship, primarily in respect of its economic 
links.” 

Thus, plans for the postwar economy were not merely ‘sand-table exercises’ 
for experts and theoreticians. For one thing, they dictated the orientation and 
objectives of practical foreign-trade policy; for another, they interacted closely 
with military moves and military planning. Finally, they exerted a decisive 
influence on the behaviour of industrialists, economic functionaries, and civil 
servants, whose eagerness to prepare for and introduce a postwar economy 
inclined them to forget that, far from being at an end, the war economy was 
confronted by new and very much greater tasks. Like the Wehrmacht’s prema- 
ture demobilization plans, economic planning for the postwar period was a 
typical wartime intermezzo, symptomatic of the hubris of Germany’s world- 
power ambitions. 


3. CONTINENTAL EUROPE IN THE SERVICE OF 
THE GERMAN WAR ECONOMY 


The revival of German export capacity was always accounted a major pre- 
requisite of the European economic ‘new order’, but this was dependent on 
cutting back arms manufacture. Initial expectations to the contrary, no such 
reduction occurred when the French campaign ended, so Germany’s foreign 
trade steadily developed into a mere supply trade.*° Severely affected by the 


2° Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. 1.1.1(b) at n. 81. 
3° Volkmann, ‘AuSenhandel und Aufriistung’. 
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war in any case, the Continent’s commercial traffic soon flowed down a one- 
way street in the direction of Germany. Large quantities of raw materials, food- 
stuffs, machinery, and merchandise of all kinds were transported to the Reich 
as spoils of war or consumed by the Wehrmacht direct. Numerous foreign 
capital assets, foreign-exchange holdings, and manufacturing plants were 
confiscated as enemy property or, if in Jewish ownership, expropriated under 
the auspices of ‘Aryanization’. In addition, large amounts of merchandise 
in the occupied territories were bought up and set against the costs of 
occupation—in other words, exacted from subject peoples in the form of 
compulsory tributes. 

But regular commercial traffic also increased abruptly. Germany’s balance 
of trade surpluses, which had been built up at great expense during the 
early months of the war, were soon exhausted. Because civilian consumer 
goods, raw materials, and foodstuffs were in short supply and the National 
Socialist leaders wanted to offer their own people the fruits of victory, large 
quantities of merchandise were ordered from abroad. Businesses and govern- 
ment rationing agencies replenished their much-depleted warehouses. Then, 
when the trade balance again went into deficit because of stagnating exports 
and the rapid run-down of foreign assets, the central clearing system made it 
possible to maintain a high level of imports and turn Germany into Europe’s 
debtor. 

The Third Reich was none the less compelled to export limited quantities 
even of essential goods so as to assure neutral, allied, and occupied countries 
of minimal productive capacity and offset overseas pension payments, which 
had in some cases been interrupted. But Berlin was far from able to meet these 
obligations, which were in its own interest, or to cope with the additional trans- 
port problems arising from the concentration of goods traffic on road, rail, and 
inland waterway links as a result of the continuing blockade. Viewed as a whole, 
the volume of German foreign trade still lagged behind pre-war levels in spite 
of relatively favourable conditions. The same went for the Europe-wide 
exchange of goods. Europe’s economic decline was taking its course. 

Efforts by the minister for economic affairs to arrest this development in the 
autumn of 1940 by boosting German exports*! were doomed to failure by the 
renewed upswing in armaments, which left less scope for traders and manu- 
facturers. The most important exception was the Soviet Union, to which deliv- 
eries were now due in respect of past considerations. Wehrmacht opposition 
notwithstanding—they consisted largely of precious military equipment— 
these received the highest priority. As long as no new trade agreement was 
ready for signature and a number of controversial questions remained open, 
e.g. the share-out of Finland’s strategically important nickel deposits, existing 
obligations could not be evaded. Nor did Germany have any means of coercing 


31 Reich ministry of economic affairs circular re securing of export orders, 10 Aug. 1940, BA- 
MA Wi/IF 5.1082. 
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the Soviet Union into extending further credit. Not only did Moscow show no 
readiness to enter the large-area economy as a junior partner, but it insisted, as 
witness its influence in the Balkan area, on being respected as a great power of 
equal status.” 

On the other hand, Soviet annexation policy eventually drove the most eco- 
nomically important Balkan country into the German camp. By securing the 
largest oilfields in the German sphere of influence, the National Socialists 
gained a long-planned and strategically vital success. They did, however, have 
some difficulty in curbing Romania’s requests for armaments, which were 
mainly directed against another German ally, Hungary, and in placating 
Bucharest with a small share of captured French equipment, which was 
bartered for oil. Romania’s unconditional assent to incorporation in the 
German large-area economy and its associated loss of sovereignty soon trans- 
formed the country into a plaything of German ‘new order’ ideas and sub- 
jected it to growing exploitation as the German military presence there 
increased.*? 

As in Romania, so in other countries vulnerable to German pressure there 
gradually arose a kind of social resistance against which the Berlin authorities 
and their local representatives were ultimately powerless. In spite of German 
controls, neutral and allied governments were forever devising ways of doing 
business with third countries, even Britain, in order to obtain the much-needed 
goods and foreign exchange with which Germany, the dominant power, could 
not provide them. 

In most countries the effect of tough monetary and budgetary measures was 
to drive up prices quickly. Rising inflation made German purchases more 
expensive and aggravated the supply situation in the countries concerned. 
Because farmers no longer produced for the open market, their produce 
escaped Germany’s clutches and furnished national governments with an 
excuse to solicit Berlin’s permission to reduce deliveries or request German 
subsidies so as to be able to guarantee internal peace and stability. Before long, 
the German authorities were forced to meet their needs from the thriving black 
market, thereby boosting inflation still further. 

No country in the German sphere of influence achieved the kind of 
economic recovery that could have benefited Germany’s war effort by stepping 
up its deliveries. Not even Germany’s allies benefited from their loyalty. The 
most important of them, Italy, was soon compelled to abandon all hopes of 
carving out a self-sufficient economic zone in southern Europe and North 
Africa. It was thus dependent, for good or ill, on German support. German 
coal exports via the Brenner, for example, were a painful charge on the Third 
Reich’s war economy, yet it failed to utilize its ally’s arms-manufacturing 
capacity to the full and stem the decline in Italian industrial output. Not even 


32. Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. 1.111.3(6). 
33 Forster, ‘Rumaniens Weg’. 
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the provision of fuel, which was scarce in Germany itself, could prevent the 
Italian war effort from flagging and thus from forfeiting its ability to take 
some of the weight off Germany’s shoulders. Instead of easing its burdens, 
Germany’s gradual assumption of these tasks only added to them. There was 
also a suspicion that the Italians did not always show their hand, and that many 
consignments simply ‘seeped away’.** 

The euphoria immediately ensuing on the French campaign not only bred 
false illusions about the possibilities presented by a ‘new order’ in Europe and 
the economic exploitation of victory; the assumption that the British blockade 
had at last been broken soon proved to be just as erroneous. Despite incessant 
German attacks, the British made every effort to maintain the blockade and 
adapt themselves to the redrawn battle lines. Economic warfare continued 
to be the weakest weapon in the German arsenal.*? Economic and military 
resources for an offensive remained extremely limited. Attacks on the British 
Isles and their maritime supply-routes not only failed to produce rapid results, 
as expected, but inflicted heavy losses on the Luftwaffe. Although the German 
navy now received the go-ahead for a counter-blockade, its U-boat arm was too 
weak to ensure success, and spectacular operations by capital ships achieved 
little. 

Britain, for its part, now gained full access to the American arsenal and was 
able to mobilize its empire’s resources undisturbed. One important prerequi- 
site of this ability was the maintenance of British naval supremacy in the 
Mediterranean, which badly impaired Germany’s capacity for economic 
warfare and prevented it from utilizing economic resources on the southern 
flank of its large-area economy, notably those of the Iberian peninsula and 
Turkey. The British, on the other hand, succeeded in gaining the Middle East 
as a supply-base and in developing a second front there against the Third Reich 
in addition to the Channel front. 

Given that the British closely controlled all the sea lanes in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Atlantic, and the Indian Ocean, the attempt to impose a long-range 
German blockade had little prospect of success. Germany did not possess 
sufficient naval resources to sever Britain’s supply-lines and re-establish its 
own overseas communications. The commander-in-chief of the navy vainly 
sought support for his far-reaching plans for a maritime counter-strategy. 
Hitler decided that the seizure of the Atlantic islands, north-west Africa, and 
the Middle East—measures designed to shake the British Empire and gain 
outposts to secure the Continent against American intervention, as well as 
bases for further expansion—would have to wait until the ‘eastern problem’ 


34 Germany and the Second World War, iii. 25. 

> Sonderstab HWK, 2nd report dated 19 Aug. 1940: Der heutige Stand und die weiteren 
Méglichkeiten wirtschaftlicher Kampfmafnahmen gegen Grofbritannien [The present status of, 
and future opportunities for, economic-warfare measures against Great Britain], BA-MAWi/I.284. 
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was solved.*° Until then, Germany would have to live with the blockade and 
coerce the peoples of Europe into serving the German war effort. 


4. THE REORIENTATION OF ARMS MANUFACTURE: 
SHORTAGES AND PRIORITIES 


At this transitional stage in Hitler’s war programme, neglect of armaments was 
quite as inappropriate as a substantial reduction in economic mobilization. The 
war effort needed to be maintained at its existing level, at least, if Germany was 
to continue the war against Britain, consolidate and safeguard its enlarged 
sphere of influence, and prepare for the decisive battle in the east. However, 
the partial demobilization of the army was an over-hasty Hitlerian initiative 
that quickly acquired a momentum of its own—one that proved hard to arrest 
because of its lasting effect on the thoughts and actions, not only of the general 
public but of decision-making bodies as well. 

This, as we have already shown, applied to the economy. There, the euphoria 
of postwar planning did at least breed new forms of co-operation between gov- 
ernment machine and private industry—not that such co-operation promoted 
the greater efficiency and centralization of economic control or greater 
conformity between management decisions and government directives. But 
Hitler’s demobilization initiative gained a momentum of its own in military 
circles, too. It not only exerted an important influence on the attitude of 
the military armaments agencies, which in turn reacted on civilian economic 
authorities and industrialists, but kept a whole range of military depart- 
ments busy until the summer of 1941.*” The subject of demobilization was far 
from being treated as a theoretical exercise reserved for the military bureau- 
cracy. Even top-level military authorities proceeded on the assumption that 
the first, practical stage of demobilization was to be implemented right 
away, and they were determined to employ it as a weapon against the arma- 
ments minister, who had hitherto made only limited inroads into the military 
domain.** 

The most obvious step was to begin by demobilizing the ammunition sector 
and ensuring that the armaments ministry remained no more than a makeshift 
solution imposed by the exigencies of war, not a permanent, peacetime insti- 
tution as well. The ordnance offices considered it of major importance to 


© Schreiber, ‘Mittelmeerraum’; Germany and the Second World War, iti. 573 ff. 

37 Stab Ia, memo on conference at OKW re basic demobilization questions, 27 May 1940, BA- 
MA Wi/IF 5.189; OKH/CHefHRist und BdE/AHA/Demob No. 12133/40 g., Grundsatzliche 
Regelung der Demobilmachung des Heeres [Basic provisions for the demobilization of the army], 
20 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1056; also OKW/WFA/Abt. L(II) No. 1120/40 g.K., Richtlinien fur 
die Demobilmachungsmafnahmen in der Wehrmacht [Guidelines for demobilization measures in 
the armed forces], 25 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.189. 

38 Minute dated 21 June 1960 re the meeting between Thomas and Jodl at Hitler’s HQ on 18 
June 1940; also minute dated 22 June 1940 re meeting between Thomas and Army Ordnance rep- 
resentatives on 20 June 1940, BA-MA RW 10/577. 
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regain control while the armaments industry was switching from wartime to 
peacetime production. Even the military bureaucrats had learnt enough in 
recent months to promise to heed industry’s suggestions and renounce all 
forms of strict state control.*® This also signified a reduction in efforts to attain 
economic self-sufficiency and a winding down of the Four-year Plan. Future 
economic policy was to address all those areas that had hitherto been neglected 
in favour of armaments, namely, exports, agriculture, and the building 
industry. There were to be no ‘postwar profiteers’, as there had been after the 
First World War, so the army authorities experimented with strict guidelines, 
even at this stage, when cancelling orders for ammunition. 

Predictably enough, the three services once more went their separate ways 
in this sphere as well, although practical demobilization outside the ammuni- 
tion sector was only limited. The OKW nevertheless felt bound to step in 
quickly, when captured and surplus equipment was being utilized, to ensure 
that general economic interests prevailed, e.g. that supplies went first to where 
they were needed most.” 

Thus, the partial demobilization of ammunition manufacturers and major 
army formations in June—July 1940 presented an important means of subvert- 
ing Todt’s efforts to centralize armaments control and of confining the arma- 
ments minister to his original sphere of duties, the maintenance of ammunition 
output. For this the prime requirement was to exclude him from the decision- 
making process where armaments policy was concerned. It was for this reason 
that the War Economy and Armaments Department had at once opposed 
Todt’s guidelines of 31 May.*! Even though he countered by invoking Hitler’s 
authority to extend his field of activities to the supervision of arms manufac- 
ture in general, he was outmanceuvred by the OKW. 

There was now, in armaments policy, an incipient shift of emphasis from the 
army, Todt’s sphere of influence, to the other two services. In transmitting 
executive orders covering the superseded guidelines of 31 May, the armaments 
minister announced that he would be seeking new production-plan figures 
from Hitler. Keitel, for his part, had seized on Hitler’s new armaments direc- 
tives and issued his own instructions for the change-over, which, thanks to per- 
sistent lobbying by the naval authorities, were mainly designed to boost the 
construction of U-boats. Todt was requested to wait until the three services had 
settled matters among themselves. The OKW now had to show whether it was 


3° Umstellung von Kriegs- auf Friedensfertigung [Conversion from wartime to peacetime pro- 
duction]: lecture at the Reich ministry for arms and ammunition delivered on I9 July 1940 by 
Capt. Fikentscher-Emden, Referent OKM/MWa/Wi Ic, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1025. 

40 WiRiAmt/Ro I, memo re preparatory measures for the utilization of war material in the event 
of demobilization, 31 July 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.390. 

4! WiRwAmt circular re purview of Reich minister for arms and ammunition, 7 June 1940, BA- 
MAWi/IF 5.118, pt. 2; letter from Reich minister for arms and ammunition re arms and ammuni- 
tion production targets, 14 June 1940, BA-MA RW 10/577; Keitel’s edict of 14 June 1940, repr. in 
Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 406-7; also note re Thomas—Todt meeting on 15 June 1940, 
BA-MA RW 10/174. 
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capable of drawing up a new, overall armaments programme and enforcing it 
on the rival ordnance offices. 

This was no easy task, as witness the reaction of Goring, who promptly 
declared that it was ‘the Fihrer’s wish that armaments production should 
now be focused on the air’, and that the navy took second place. ‘All available 
economic resources should be applied, first and foremost, to reinforcing our air 
armaments as quickly as possible.” In face of this, the War Economy and 
Armaments Department had to perform a balancing act in its attempt to rec- 
oncile conflicting interests. On the one hand, Hitler’s actual pronouncements 
paid equal consideration to all three services (mobile troops for the army, U- 
boats for the navy); on the other, military requirements had to be reconciled 
with the projected availability of resources. Last of all, the war economy had to 
be adapted to them at factory level. 

Despite general agreement that the production of ammunition, which had 
hitherto received priority, should be cut back in favour of arms manufacture, 
the revision of the ammunition programme alone was attended by protracted 
arguments. Consumption during the French campaign was quickly adopted as 
the basis for further computations and a future criterion, nor did anyone 
oppose the request that a permanent emergency supply of twelve monthly 
batches be held in stock. Not every kind of ammunition was yet available in 
the requisite quantities, however, so it proved necessary in some sectors to 
maintain production or even to expand capacity.*? Account had to be taken in 
each case of the number of guns to be used in the future, and this in turn was 
dependent on still outstanding decisions about the future strength and equip- 
ment of army units, aerial formations, anti-aircraft units, operational naval 
units, and coastal batteries. 

The OKW and its armaments organization were at first able, independent 
of the clarification process engaged in by the ordnance offices and general 
staffs, to devise rules governing armaments planning and its implementation, 
and, at the same time, to ensure that key points in the armaments sector 
accorded with political objectives. The OKW was also concerned to forestall 
Todt’s efforts in the same direction. The main aim was to eliminate those 
points of friction that created conflicts within the armed forces and invited 
interference by civilian authorities and senior political leaders. Until now, 
planning had been based on the services’ requests for arms, equipment, and 
ammunition. Estimates of the demand for raw materials, machinery, labour, 
and plant were governed by those figures, as was the attempt to enforce them 
on the war economy. 

First in the new system of priorities came the allocation of raw-material 
quotas to the services, which then calculated what could be produced with 
them, and the establishment of a corresponding armaments production plan 


* Chef Ro’s memo re conference at FM Goring’s HQ on 19 June 1940, BA-MA RW 10/174. 
*® Communication from WFA/Abt. LID to ChefHRiist and BdE/Stab II re conference at 
Hitler’s HQ on 18 June 1940, and memo re Thomas—Todt meeting on 21 June 1940, ibid. 
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which now, in theory, had every prospect of fulfilment in such a way as to 
preclude any further rebukes from Hitler.“ 

In determining focuses of effort, the OKW cited Hitler’s order after the fall 
of France: that, in order to prosecute the war against Britain, the bulk of arma- 
ments was to be switched to the Luftwaffe, the navy, and the provision of more 
mobile troops. All three services enjoyed equal status in the new scale of pri- 
orities and were themselves requested to divide their production programmes 
into four priority levels. The first level must be limited to orders essential to 
‘winning the war against England’. Programmes in that category would in 
future have their labour and materials requisitions met in full. The rest would 
receive allocations only to the extent that this was possible after those ahead of 
them had been served.” 

It remained to be seen whether this system, favoured by the War Economy 
and Armaments Department, would work. All depended on whether the 
planners had set realistic targets, whether the services handled their quotas in 
a truly responsible manner, and whether firms could be equipped to fulfil their 
contracts on time. Last but not least, the negotiated priority scales and arma- 
ments programmes would need Hitler’s approval too, and must not be changed 
or expanded at short notice. 

By adopting this complicated system of priorities, the military were in 
practice accepting that armaments would not secure an increased share of the 
war economy because focuses of effort were internally laid down by the 
Wehrmacht and new contracts incorporated in programmes by robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, not by obtaining additional quotas and plant, etc. Although the 
new arrangement prevented raw-material distribution from redeveloping into 
a permanent bone of contention, it also eased the pressure on armaments 
agencies to eke out scarce materials. One example of this was their reluctance 
to switch to plastic detonators, a change-over vainly advocated by Todt.*® 

More detrimental to future armaments production was the general readiness 
of the army authorities to yield to OKW pressure in the matter of raw-material 
distribution and subordinate the army’s interests to those of the other services. 
The Army Ordnance Office was concerned that Hitler’s injunction to expand 
armoured formations would in itself entail a great effort, and that this effort 
would probably, under prevailing circumstances, have to be maintained for 
seven years, but General Thomas had managed to allay these fears and 
persuade the army to exercise restraint for the sake of their joint campaign 
against Todt.” 


“ ChefHRiist and WiRiAmt had already arrived at a preliminary agreement on 26 Apr. 1940, 
three days after Todt had established his own planning committee: memo dated 26 Apr. 1940, BA- 
MAWi/IF 5.118, pt. 2, and codification of the procedure by WiRUAmt/Ru IIa/b No. 1088/40 g.K. 
re armaments programme, 30 May 1940, BA-MA RW 19/295. 

® Letter from WiRtiAmt/Rt Ia No. 4980/40 g. re production schedules and priority levels, 27 
June 1940, BA-MA RW 10/174. 

4° Letter No. G 119 from Reich minister for arms and ammunition re manufacture of plastic 
detonators, 4 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 2. 

*” Memo re meeting at Gen. Thomas’s office on 20 June 1940, BA-MA RW 10/577. 
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However, the resulting settlement of priorities was harnessed to a system of 
iron and steel allocations of which it could clearly be seen, even at this stage, 
that it often created more confusion than order and failed to reconcile com- 
peting needs. Now that Todt’s attempt at drastic reorganization had petered 
out, those in the know were well aware that any short-term change in iron and 
steel allocations was bound to impose additional strains on the distribution 
system and the processing industry. The OKW fondly believed that, by sub- 
jecting priorities to tight control, it would be able to make armaments the focal 
point of the war economy. Those at the very top inevitably gained the impres- 
sion that the establishment of priorities would enable them to adapt arma- 
ments production even to short-term changes in the military situation, not 
realizing that such interference would gravely impair the efficiency of the entire 
control system. The result, inside both the interconnected bureaucracies con- 
cerned with armaments, was strangulation. 

Todt tried to combat such tendencies. To prevent the Wehrmacht authorities 
from taking the reorientation of armaments out of his hands, the armaments 
minister began by trying to render his sphere of activities more efficient and 
extend its scope. One step was to set up a ‘performance-checking’ working 
party inside his ministry, its task being to maximize firms’ productivity by regu- 
larly sending engineers to inspect them. Another was to sort out the placing of 
contracts at regional level and increase output by distributing them more 
evenly. In addition to these measures of administrative control and guidance, 
Todt strengthened industry’s self-administrative system, which was still poorly 
developed, by forming arms manufacturers’ syndicates. Accordingly, wherever 
‘ammunition’ occurred in the designation of a committee or advisory board, it 
was replaced by the word ‘armaments’.® 

But the military armaments agencies’ resistance to such extensions of Todt’s 
authority was unbroken, and it managed to prevail in cases where his links with 
industry had yet to be consolidated. When the armaments minister announced 
the formation of a special armoured vehicles committee, for example, and 
the firms concerned were vying for the chairmanship, it was the military who 
had the last word. Although they failed to get the Army Ordnance Office’s 
favourite appointed, their compromise candidate, Walter Rohland of Deutsche 
Edelstahlwerke AG, won universal approval.*® However, Rohland quickly 
gained a prominent place in Todt’s industrial self-administrative system, and 


48 Directives Nos. 13 and 14 of 7 and 15 June 1940, BA-MA RW 10/174 and Wi/IF 5.1576; 
circular No. 2/40 of 2 July 1940 re armaments advisory board, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 2; also 
Ludwig, Technik, 362. 

* Riu, IIw, memo of 8 June 1940 re AFV syndicate, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.119. According to a hand- 
written addendum, WiRiAmt and WaA agreed on 13 June 1940 to the appointment of Rohland, 
who had first been informed of it by Todt and had initially declined to join the armaments ministry 
for political reasons. However, the industrialist must have finally been tempted by the freedom of 
action Todt was prepared to guarantee him: Rohland, Bewegte Zeiten, 70-1. This demonstrates, on 
the one hand, that the military were not very adept at dealing with industrialists, and, on the other, 
that the theory espoused by Communist historians—that Rohland was packed off to the arma- 
ments ministry by the huge Vereinigte Stahlwerke concern—is untenable. The ‘wire-puller’ in this 
instance was not ‘high finance’ but, to all appearances, the Wehrmacht. 
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within a year the Wehrmacht had almost entirely lost its influence over tank 
construction. 

In summer 1940, when Todt publicly celebrated his ostensible success in 
boosting the output of ammunition, he evoked understandable protests from 
the OKW. It was rightly pointed out by the military that the minister’s ‘hot-off- 
the-press’ directives could have contributed little to the successes actually 
achieved, and that credit for them really belonged to the efforts of the military 
armaments agencies over many months.” 

The OKW and the armaments ministry engaged in a kind of contest for 
control over the reorientation of arms manufacture—a contest in which Todt, 
with his draft guidelines on the subject, at first seemed to be making the 
running. On 5 and 6 July 1940, at a conference attended by the civilian arma- 
ments advisory board and the military armaments inspectorates at the Plassen- 
burg, one of the Todt Organization’s central institutions, the armaments 
minister sought to gain control over the reorientation of arms manufacture as 
a whole.*' His stated objective was to do anything ‘that can help to gain victory 
over Britain and guarantee Germany’s economic self-sufficiency’. It was, he 
said, Hitler’s aim: 

‘I. to expand the army to such an extent that it is a match for the sum of all 

enemy armies, and 
2. to consummate the cultural and social development of Germany.’ 


Thus, Todt spoke not of a general cutback in the manufacture of ammuni- 
tion, but of a partial shift of resources to the armaments sector. In keeping with 
the social objective, small and medium-sized firms would receive special 
consideration. 

Todt further intimated that he, for his part, would use the reorientation 
process to oust the OKW. His statement that control would henceforth be 
exercised from the purchasing side, not through raw materials allocations, was 
thoroughly justified on practical grounds. His aim was to gain an overview of 
firms’ stocks of raw-material and prevent them from ‘saturating’ themselves 
with the same—a key problem affecting the German war economy, and one 
that Todt failed to solve before his death because the OKW doggedly hung on 
to his only effective instrument, the allocation of raw materials. 

By controlling armaments from the purchasing side it was hoped to achieve 


°° Ausarbeitung: Die Tatigkeit des WiRiiAmtes bei der Sicherstellung der Munitionsversorgung 
der Wehrmachtteile von 1938 bis zum Waffenstillstand mit Frankreich [Study: The War Economy 
and Armaments Department’s part in guaranteeing supplies of ammunition for the services 
between 1938 and the armistice with France], June 1940, BA-MAW/i/IF 5.716; Ru II, draft for letter 
from Thomas to Keitel re manufacture of arms and ammunition, 11 July 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.118, pt. 2; also Beitrag fiir Besprechung des Amtchefs mit dem Munitionsminister [Contribution 
to meeting between head of department and ammunition minister], 16 Aug. 1940, ibid. 

>! Memo re conference dated 10 July 1940, BA-MA RW 19/307, and the prior meeting between 
Todt and Thomas on 28 June 1940, BA-MA RW 10/174. 
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closer co-operation between the ordnance offices and Todt’s regional arma- 
ments committees. There were plenty of opportunities for this. The ordnance 
offices’ tendency to issue instructions to firms direct, without consulting 
the OKW’s armaments inspectorates, was undiminished.” Todt already had 
a direct line to the armaments committees by way of his representatives at 
the ordnance offices, but he once more alienated the services by indicating 
that Wehrmacht allocations could not be maintained at their existing level, 
and that a proportion of them must be surrendered in order to boost civilian 
production. 

The armaments industry’s representative, Walter Rohland, one of the most 
able managers in the iron and steel industry and, as head of the special 
armoured vehicles committee, soon to become a key figure in the war 
economy, supported the attack on the OKW’s raw-material policy by bluntly 
stating: ‘German industry’s determination to assert itself is stronger than any 
quota system. Quotas spell the death of industry.’ He called for the total abo- 
lition of quotas. This frontal assault on the existing control of the war economy 
and the regimentation of the armaments industry by military bureaucrats 
stood no chance of success. The time was not yet ripe for the dismantling of 
state dirigisme and the strengthening of entrepreneurial initiative. 

The War Economy and Armaments Department at once recognized that the 
Wehrmacht, as a pressure group, was in danger of disintegrating. However, its 
attempts to weld all the military armaments agencies into a united front against 
Todt were closely restricted by incorrigible departmental self-interest. There 
was no lasting response, either, to an appeal to the services’ ‘manifest moral 
obligation’, given their closer ties, to consult each other before approaching the 
‘civilian’ organs of the armaments ministry.”* 

The only source of support Thomas could find, being unable to count on 
the commander-in-chief of the armed forces, i.e. Hitler, was G6ring. The latter 
felt that his status as the supreme economic authority was jeopardized, not only 
by Todt’s incursion, but latterly by the foreign ministry’s activities in regard to 
the economic ‘reorganization’ of Europe. He accordingly got Hitler to confirm 
that he was the authority responsible for directing the economy, but he 
still lacked the machinery essential to the actual fulfilment of that function. 
This was where Thomas and his experts tried to step in. He suggested to 
Goring that he and the ministry for economic affairs set up a joint organiza- 
tion for the newly occupied territories to be headed by the OKW’s armaments 
inspectorate, whose field of duties would encompass the whole of trade and 
industry. 


°? ‘Examples in letter from RUIn XIII to Chef WaA dated 17 July 1940, BA-MA Wii/IF 5.118, pt. 
2, and in Rd II, Beitrag fiir Besprechung Amtschef mit Munitionsminister [Contribution to 
meeting between head of department and ammunition minister], 16 Aug. 1940, ibid. 

* Riu z.b.V., contributions to conference with the services, 12 Aug. 1940, ibid. 

>4 Fiihrer order of 16 June 1940, BA-MA RW 10/174; Weizsacker’s memo re a conversation with 
Goring on 22 June 1940, DGFP D, ix, No. 530. 
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This was merely the old blueprint for a centralized economic administration 
dominated by the military: that which had hitherto been impracticable in the 
Reich was to be tried out in the occupied territories and then applied to 
Germany as well. The attempt to oust Todt from armaments policy in June 
1940 was a preliminary step in this direction. However, Thomas’s initial accord 
on this matter with Géring and Funk soon lost its force when they deemed it 
preferable to dispatch their own representatives to the occupied territories 
and confine the military agencies to the armaments industry alone. Adminis- 
trative squabbles apart, this was, in fact, the Wehrmacht’s main sphere of 
interest. By laying hands on captured material in the occupied territories, 
both the OKW and the ordnance offices saw a chance of acquiring additional 
plant and resources that could only have been mobilized in the Reich with 
difficulty, if at all, and of outmanceuvring their rival, Todt, in his capacity as 
armaments minister. But the transfer of the military armaments bureaucracy 
to the occupied territories was unsuited to coping with the far less favourable 
conditions prevailing there, and it soon had consequences similar to those 
in the Reich: incompetence, inefficiency, and bureaucratic constraints on 
production. 

Todt’s Plassenburg directives were based on the assumption that civilian 
production was to be increased at the Wehrmacht’s expense—a reaction to 
Hitler’s remarks about the reorientation of the economy, which had long since 
been qualified. General Thomas forestalled any further arrangements on Todt’s 
part by getting GGring and Hitler to endorse his own plans for reorientating 
arms manufacture on 9 and 18 July 1940 respectively.*° The services’ predeter- 
mined priorities were now joined by Krauch’s raw-material programme. To 
facilitate a speedy compromise between the departments concerned, only two 
priority levels were laid down, with the result that the first category was more 
extensive than originally foreseen. And therein lay the seeds of failure, because 
the overloading of the first category was such that the distribution of contracts 
became a recurrent problem. Before long, not a month went by but the scale 
of priorities had to be changed. 

To meet these predictable difficulties, Thomas made another attempt to ease 
the situation, in the civilian sector as well, by restricting production in favour 
of the Wehrmacht. In this he was supported by Goring, who was anxious to 
boost Germany’s air power by all available means and consequently backed 
him against the ministry for economic affairs and its efforts to stimulate 
peacetime production. Thomas set to work at once, and in mid-July 1940 he 
requested the civilian economic agencies to restrict production in favour of the 
Wehrmacht’s new programmes. Representatives of the ministry for economic 
affairs were further enjoined to effect an immediate refocusing of industry on 


°° WiRiAmt, memos on the meetings on 22, 23, and 30 May, and on 6 June 1940, BA-MA RW 
19/174; also sect. I.V.1. 
°° Repr. in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 408 ff. 
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the war against Britain and to form a joint committee to examine the distribu- 
tion of raw materials.” 

On 22 July 1940, when Funk set forth his ideas on postwar economic 
planning at a big ministerial meeting, he had already received written instruc- 
tions to the same effect from Gé6ring. The Reich Marshal called on him to 
mobilize the economy still further and step up the closure campaign, declaring 
that the projected revival of the consumer-goods industry was temporarily 
impossible.** The minister for economic affairs bowed to this pressure, but 
only outwardly. Although the Reich Group for Industry was requested to 
apprise firms of the new directives and ensure that all efforts continue to be 
focused on the war,”’ it did not stop planning for the postwar period. Practical 
economic policy afforded ample opportunities to protect the civilian sector, 
notably exporters, from involvement in arms manufacture and sometimes even 
to expand it.” 

Funk’s principal associate, General von Hanneken, who had failed to 
achieve any substantial increase in iron and steel output as a basis for the pro- 
duction of armaments, or to render the smelting works in the occupied western 
territories speedily usable, showed little understanding of military armaments 
planning despite his close collaboration with the OKW. Either he had not been 
informed of the decision to wage war in the east or, like many others at head- 
quarters in Berlin, he considered it anything but final. Where the new arma- 
ments programme was concerned, at all events, he told a meeting of section 
heads at the ministry for economic affairs that only Operation Sea Lion was a 
serious possibility, and that only a small amount of war material was to be 
assigned to it. The army already had enough tanks, so the planned expansion 
of tank production was ‘utter nonsense’. Citing second-hand information, 
Hanneken stated that Korner, GGring’s state secretary, had told him that 
Hitler opposed any drastic encroachments on the civilian population and 
wanted the economy to be treated as gently as possible. 

Like Hanneken, Funk operated with optimistic forecasts and situation 
reports. The German financial press had been instructed to go over to the 
offensive and emphasize Germany’s superiority. Funk confirmed to Hitler 
and his immediate circle how favourable the Reich’s economic position was. 
Hitler, too, had stressed this in his Reichstag speech on 19 July, which made a 


>’ Memo re Gen. Thomas’s meeting with Goring on 13 July 1940, BA-MA Wii/IF 5.2151; letter 
dated 15 July 1940 from Thomas to the civilian economic agencies concerning reorientation of 
armaments production, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. 1; and memo re meeting between Thomas and 
Landfried on 17 July 1940, BA-MA RW 10/577. 

°8 Letter from Goring to Funk dated 22 July 1940, BA-MA RW 10/577, and memo re head-of- 
department conference on 22 July 1940, BA R 7/592. 

°° Letter from Landfried to the Reich Group for Industry, 23 July 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1082. 

°° This applied particularly to exports to Russia, whose priority Thomas accepted only after it 
had been confirmed by Géring: see memo re meeting on 14 Aug. 1940, repr. in Thomas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 512-13. 

®! Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 203-4 (undated). 

°2 Financial press conferences on 5 and 28 June 1940, BA R 11/96. 
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deep impression on the general public. Funk’s information policy at Hitler’s 
headquarters remained absolutely unchanged by Goring’s instructions of 22 
July, though popular euphoria soon gave way to renewed misgivings about 
possible shortages in the winter ahead, the second of the war.” Acting solely in 
the interests of his department and the industrialists under his aegis, Funk 
used favourable situation reports to create a climate in which he could adhere 
to the gist of Hitler’s long-revoked order to demobilize the economy. This did 
not prevent him from simultaneously using arguments based on economic 
policy to support Hitler’s decision to launch a campaign in the east.™ 

Funk was, at all events, easily able to evade Wehrmacht pressure on the 
civilian sector, which was very weak in any case. Heinrich Hunke, the Party’s 
most influential economic theorist, economic adviser to Gauleiter Goebbels 
of Berlin and thus a spokesman for Germany’s principal arms-manufacturing 
centre, had already backed Funk in a memorandum vehemently opposing the 
continuation of the closure campaign.” By contrast, the military armaments 
organization’s opportunities for self-defence were limited. Hitherto, the object 
had been to mobilize additional capacity by bringing civilian firms into the 
armaments industry; now, the armaments inspectorates were at least to ensure 
that existing arms manufacturers concentrated entirely on their military con- 
tracts and transferred their civilian product lines to other firms or to the 
occupied territories. 

Such instructions were worthless as long as the armaments agencies were 
incapable of submitting firms to effective inspection. Todt’s opportunities in 
this respect were considerably greater, but they could be exploited only if the 
Wehrmacht were prepared to make use of them, on the one hand by placing 
appropriate contracts, and on the other by co-operating at medium level so as 
to enable firms to increase output. 

When reviewing the wholly unsatisfactory results of the previous spring’s 
closure campaign on 29 July 1940, General Thomas and State Secretary Syrup 
of the ministry of labour jointly concluded that, in view of the resistance 
offered by industry itself, it might be better to abandon the whole venture.® 
This conclusion was all the more noteworthy because Gé6ring’s instructions to 
Funk to continue the campaign were only a week old, and because Keitel had 
that day requested Thomas to come at once to Hitler’s headquarters, there to 


° Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv, 7 and 21 July, 9 Aug., and 20 Sept. 1940; also Meldungen aus dem 
Reich, No. 107, viii (22 July 1940), and No. 114, ibid. (12 Aug. 1940). 

°4 Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.11.1(6) at n. 70. 

® Hunke’s memo of 4 June 1940 and critical comments thereon by the Berlin district adjust- 
ment agency, 7 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/I 316. 

°° Draft of a teletype to the armaments inspectorates, 26 July 1940, BA-MA RW 10/577. 

®” Extract from KTB Rii-Abt., repr. In KTB OKW i. 74E.The results of the female employment 
recruiting campaigns, too, were described as ‘shaming’ by the Reich Women’s Leadership: 
Nachrichtendienst der Reichsfrauenftihrung, special issue (Aug. 1940), cited in Sachse, ‘Hausarbeit’, 
260. 
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be acquainted with the Fihrer’s new tasks for the army. What mattered was to 
inhibit any further decline in the output of equipment for the army and, in con- 
junction with the OKH, to present Hitler with revised computations. 

On 2 August 1940 Keitel informed Thomas of the new objectives. He 
announced that Hitler expected armaments production to ‘peak’ in the coming 
months and was prepared to grant the requisite authority for that purpose. 
Labour, plant, and raw materials must be ruthlessly procured for arms manu- 
facture. Instead of bowing to this summons, Thomas stated that it would only 
be possible to increase supplies of equipment for the army at the expense of the 
other two services. He did, however, see scope for further economies where 
expansion plans were concerned. His most recent survey of three weeks before 
had disclosed that a number of factory construction projects, some of them 
sizeable, were under way, notably for the manufacture of aircraft, submarines, 
and tanks. Some savings could doubtless be achieved by deferring these. When 
consulted by Keitel, Hitler agreed that work should be suspended except on 
factories capable of starting production in the course of the coming year.” 
Thus, Thomas was prepared to abandon his pet ‘armament-in-depth’ scheme 
in order to retain control of ‘armament-in-breadth’. 

On the morrow of ‘Adlertag’ [Eagle Day], when the Battle of Britain was 
launched, Goring, too, reiterated in conversation with Thomas that armaments 
production was really getting under way at last, but that the requisite adminis- 
trative provisions were still lacking inside the Reich. It was characteristic of 
Goring that, instead of remedying this deficiency, he signed some more direc- 
tives aimed at systematically exploiting the occupied western territories.”° 

General Thomas’s main concern, however, was to avoid toppling his labori- 
ously constructed edifice of priorities. Relieving the strain on the raw-material 
sector would doubtless be useful to this end, though not sufficient in itself, if 
the services seized the chance to frame new and far-reaching requirements. 
Consequently, when he met with the heads of the ordnance offices next day to 
lay down the new armaments line, he confined himself to rearranging the list 
of priorities. Weapons needed for the war against Britain retained their prece- 
dence. Above all, though, Thomas invoked the united front against Todt while 
simultaneously conceding that the magnitude and difficulty of the tasks ahead 
were reminiscent of the situation prevailing at the outbreak of war.” 

The head of the Army Ordnance Office did not appear to share this assess- 
ment. Although it was assumed at the highest level that armaments production 
would be stepped up for the projected campaign in the east, Fromm adhered 


°8 Letter from Keitel to Thomas, 29 July 1940, BA-MA RW 10/578. 

°° Chef Rij, note re report to Chef OKW on 2 Aug. 1940, ibid. 

GGring’s directive dated 26 Aug. 1940, BA-MA Wi/TF 5.329. See also sect. I.v.2 at n. 86. 
Memo re Thomas—Goring meeting on 14 Aug. 1940, repr. in Thomas, Wehr- und Riis- 
tungswirtschaft, 512-13, and note on discussion with heads of procurement agencies about reori- 
entation of armaments production, 15 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RW 10/578. 
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to the existing armaments programme that had been drawn up pursuant to the 
directives of June and July 1940. He merely singled out a preliminary, nine- 
months’ phase termed ‘Armaments Programme B’ and designed to provide a 
bare minimum of equipment for a field army expanded to 180 divisions. Equip- 
ping these formations fully was classified as a long-term objective that would 
not be attained for another three years.” 

This proved to be a crucial turning-point in the equipping of the Third 
Reich’s armies—one that was to spell their downfall on the battlefields in the 
east. The army authorities had renounced the principle that a campaign should 
be launched with fully equipped formations and an armaments industry 
turning out replacements at full blast. Only six months earlier they had cited 
shortages of equipment as an argument against the western offensive; now, 
without even trying to maximize armaments production, as they had in the 
case of France, they were preparing to tackle an enemy in the east who was not 
only numerically superior but possessed the advantage of territorial depth and 
greater resources. It was enough for them to feel assured that in three years’ 
time—or, from the 1940 standpoint, after the war—their field armies would be 
fully combat-ready. 

Whatever may have accounted for their attitude, whether hubris at having 
defeated the Continent’s erstwhile strongest military machine or misjudge- 
ment of the next enemy in line, there is no doubt that a major contributory 
factor was their opportunistic withdrawal from the intensified contest for a 
share of armaments. At all events, the army authorities thought it better not to 
resume the struggle for priority, i.e. for Hitler’s favour, and to yield precedence 
to the other services. The fact that consumption of arms, ammunition, and fuel 
during the western campaign had fallen far short of prior estimates appeared 
to warrant a ‘breathing-space’ in arms manufacture for the army. Besides, the 
latest production figures looked favourable enough to allow scope for minor 
cutbacks and reductions. Difficulties occasioned by winter weather had 
declined, transport problems had eased, and the measures implemented in 
March and April 1940 had taken effect, with the result that the armaments fac- 
tories achieved impressive results during the summer months. The following 
list illustrates the percentage by which output in July 1940 exceeded the Army 
Ordnance Office’s forecasts:” 


20-mm. AFV cannon 220% 
Trucks 133% 
12-t. tractors 90% 
3-t. tractors 64% 
50-mm. AFV cannon 38% 
Light infantry guns 38% 


” Riu IIw, memo re meeting at office of ChefHRiist on 19 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RW 10/578. 
™ WaStab Ia}: survey of army’s state of military preparedness at 1 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RH 8/v. 
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18-t. tractors 30% 
210-mm. mortars 18 28% 
Light mortars 36 26% 
8-t. tractors 23% 


The ammunition situation seemed more favourable still. Consumption since 
the surrender of France had been negligible, so current output was building up 
substantially augmented stocks. It was readily overlooked, on the other hand, 
that output in at least as many other areas was less than forecast, largely 
because of interference and changes in construction, manpower shortages, 
belated deliveries of machinery, or other teething troubles. 

Discounting the current state of armaments, another undoubted factor was 
that the OKH regarded the army’s build-up as complete, whereas the navy and 
the Luftwaffe still had major armaments projects in the pipeline. There seemed 
to be a belief that the army of 1940 was not to be substantially augmented, 
being already large enough to meet all future needs and dominate the conti- 
nent of Europe. The conversion of these land forces to new weapons systems 
and their comprehensive modernization were not, to all appearances, regarded 
as matters of particular urgency because the defeat of the Soviet Union would 
mean that Germany had no serious opponents left between Le Havre and 
Vladivostok, Hammerfest and Cape Town. 

Under these circumstances, it seemed unnecessary to cause further confu- 
sion by informing industry of the new situation. When Todt’s closest associates 
in the OKW received a preliminary briefing on 20 August 1940, however, they 
warned that there was no guarantee ‘that programmes drawn up from military 
standpoints would be industrially implemented’. Chairman Philipp Kessler 
made it plain that industry would at least need clarification on the order in 
which the overall programme was to be fulfilled from the aspect of timing and 
urgency.” 

But the Wehrmacht’s internally negotiated priorities were intended only to 
assist the armaments and procurement agencies in placing orders and super- 
vising firms. They were instruments of the command economy, therefore, not 
a basis for negotiation between the armed forces and industry. Whether or not 
the security principle was sufficient to justify such secretiveness on the part 
of the military, it certainly did nothing to bridge the gulf between military 
planning and industrial production. 

When briefing Todt on the Wehrmacht’s plans on 22 August, General 
Thomas could have taken the opportunity to reach agreement with him on 
how to bring the armaments industry to ‘peak performance’, even if it had 
meant that the powers on offer from Hitler would accrue to the armaments 
minister. But Thomas could not change his spots. His main concern at this 
interview was to gain control of Todt’s regional apparatus, so he demanded 


™ Stellwaag’s memo dated 21 Aug. 1940 on a meeting at OKW on 20 Aug. 1940 re armaments 
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that the armaments inspectors be recognized as the paramount authority 
at medium level and, more particularly, that the armaments committees be 
subordinated to them.” 

Thomas should have been warned. Ten days earlier, the head of one of 
Todt’s syndicates in the Ruhr had submitted a report in which he concluded 
that the most important tasks and their implementation should be left to the 
OKW’s regional armaments agencies. He further stated that the chairmen of 
the armaments committees were not—unlike the armaments inspectorates— 
in a position to undertake any major tasks for want of suitable staff. As 
chairman of the relevant armaments committee in Military District VI, Walter 
Borbet promptly dismissed this critic in his own ranks without consulting the 
armaments inspector by whom he had originally been appointed.”° 

Todt maintained this line of defence and reacted evasively to Thomas’s 
demands, only to redefine the procedure for placing ammunition contracts 
a few days later—without consulting OKW. Under this system, orders were 
to be distributed with the joint approval of a triumvirate comprising the 
relevant armaments inspector, Todt’s military district representative, and the 
chairman of the armaments committee. If they failed to reach agreement, 
the final decision would rest with the ammunition branch of the Army 
Ordnance Office and Todt’s representative there. In isolated cases of extreme 
urgency, the said branch was authorized to notify the triumvirate and place 
orders direct.”’ 

The War Economy and Armaments Department spotted the danger that 
closer links between the Army Ordnance Office and the armaments ministry 
might destroy its own authority inside the Wehrmacht. What made this danger 
more acute was that the head of the Army Ordnance Office had estimated his 
arms and ammunition requirements without reference to the availability of 
raw materials, being convinced that Hitler would uphold those requirements. 
General Thomas demonstrated to him that the army’s iron and steel quota 
would have to be quintupled in order to fulfil them,” and that this would jeop- 
ardize the OKW’s raw-material allocations, which allowed of little adjustment. 
Thomas had some difficulty in heading off this initiative and persuading the 
army authorities to reduce and defer their programme. 

In the autumn of 1939 Thomas had vainly tried to secure his department a 
more effective role as a war-economy control centre by citing shortages of raw 
materials and industrial capacity. Now, his departmental policy was based on 
the assertion that ‘we cannot be worn down in the raw-material sector, even in 


® Note for a report on a meeting with Reich Minister Dr Todt on 22 Aug. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
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a long war’.’? Since the management of raw materials was ostensibly well orga- 
nized and secured, and since available industrial capacity seemed adequate, he 
could now enter the fray on the third war-economy ‘battlefield’, the deploy- 
ment of labour.*° The reorientation of arms manufacture could succeed 
only if the utilization of labour and the distribution of orders were smoothly 
co-ordinated. What mattered, particularly in the ammunition sector, was to 
release manpower and apply it to the new key projects. 

Here too, however, all manner of opposition arose, and not only in the firms 
themselves and the civil administration; the services were equally at pains to 
hoard precious manpower or deploy it under their own auspices. But the 
OKW’s claim to authority was another aspect of the conflict with Todt, who, 
being anxious to redirect labour released from ammunition factories as he 
thought fit, appointed ‘Arbeitseinsatzmanner’ [labour deployment officers] to 
liaise with the offices of the labour deployment authority. 

As always when spheres of responsibility proved impossible to define, the 
worst of the friction occurred at medium level. General Thomas made a 
renewed attempt to upgrade his armaments inspectorates into co-ordinating 
and controlling bodies. Because the lines of demarcation between the arma- 
ments ministry and the ordnance offices had still to be drawn in detail,*’ he was 
presented with an opportunity to seize the initiative and put a leash on Todt. 
In this he enjoyed the backing not only of Géring but also of Funk, who dis- 
played a readiness to co-operate in this particular instance and accorded the 
armaments inspectorates an authoritative role in the inspection of firms with a 
view to releasing manpower.** 

A board composed of armaments inspectors’ representatives, military 
district commissioners, and armaments committee chairmen was appointed 
to work out new rules for co-operation. Todt favoured a collaborative body, 
whereas the OKW wanted the military to assume the leading role in the 
division of responsibilities and the armaments ministry’s representatives to 
confine themselves to methods of boosting production.®? Todt, who rejected 
this proposal, declared that a clear-cut division of responsibilities was not, 
in fact, necessary. He himself could not but welcome ‘healthy competition’ 
because it led to increased productivity and was ‘the Fthrer’s principle’ as well. 
He further deplored the Wehrmacht’s persistent efforts to bypass him. 

It is evident from Todt’s approach to another current problem that his invo- 
cation of Hitler’s alleged principles was not seriously intended, and served him 
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merely as a weapon against the armed forces. His position in regard to the 
building industry was precisely contrary in that there he had to defend a vested 
interest against up-and-coming rivals. He advocated the principle of unified 
control and wrote to Bormann in an attempt to limit Ley’s special authority for 
housing construction. It would be a sorry state of affairs, he said, if Hitler’s 
personal representatives ended by working against each other. In other words, 
he wanted no truck with ‘healthy competition’ in that area.** 

Todt did, however, ask for time to examine more closely General Thomas’s 
proposal that questions of competence be settled by subordinating his depart- 
ment’s war-economy and raw-material sections to the armaments ministry 
in a dual function. Thomas’s proposal amounted to a concentration of war- 
economy planning powers such as Speer, Todt’s successor, would actually put 
into effect two years later, albeit in a way that detached the said sections from 
the OKW. Dual subordination of the kind proposed earlier by Thomas har- 
boured an undoubted danger that the armaments ministry would sooner or 
later end up under military sway. For that reason, Todt promptly stipulated that 
the armaments inspectors subordinated to the OKW at medium level should 
be limited to submitting military requests, but that the implementation of 
armaments projects should be wholly controlled by his ministry’s armaments 
committees**—a proposal wholly unacceptable to the military. It would hardly 
have been an efficient solution to co-ordinate the war economy’s highest 
authorities and, at the same time, to split the executive. 

Todt was determined not to be divested of his powers under any circum- 
stances. Having long ceased to seek a co-operative solution with the military 
armaments agencies, he was endeavouring as far as possible to oust the military 
from the war economy and restrict them to placing orders. To Hitler he 
accused the Wehrmacht of issuing directives in regard to arms and ammunition 
which deliberately bypassed him in his ministerial capacity. He succeeded in 
persuading Hitler to instruct the OKW to consult him, Todt, on all such 
matters before approaching the services for more detailed submissions. Todt 
informed Keitel of this and requested his co-operation in laying down a 
suitable procedure for submission to Hitler. At an interview with General 
Thomas two days later, Todt consequently rejected his dual subordination 
proposal and insisted that their spheres of responsibility be strictly separated.*° 

Keitel swiftly conformed in his usual way, the more so since he had already, 
that spring, been averse to the idea of amalgamating his War Economy and 
Armaments Department with the civilian armaments ministry. This did not 
mean that he acceded to Todt’s claim without more ado. While the armaments 
agencies were setting to work on the new plans, in which they deigned to 
involve the armaments ministry more closely, Hitler presented new demands 
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for improved air defences which upset all their calculations. While obliged to 
seek Todt’s backing for an increase in the output of anti-aircraft ammunition, 
Keitel simultaneously informed him that he had already, on the OKW’s behalf, 
issued appropriate instructions to all three services and the armaments inspec- 
torates.*” As the OKW saw it, a clear-cut division of responsibilities meant that 
the determination of armaments projects was a military matter to be settled 
between the commander-in-chief of the Wehrmacht and his staff and trans- 
acted through military channels. The armaments minister, being a civilian, was 
allotted an inferior function only. 

At this period, when lecturing German military attachés on armaments 
control since the outbreak of war, General Thomas naturally concentrated on 
the problems affecting the military war economy. Privately, however, there 
were growing manifestations of criticism, self-criticism included.** A forum for 
this was provided by the armaments inspectors’ conference of 13 September 
1940. Three months earlier the Plassenburg meeting had been chaired by 
the armaments minister in person; this time the inspectors had the floor to 
themselves. They took the opportunity to criticize the reorientation of arms 
manufacture and, in particular, its constant changes of tack. General Thomas 
conceded that stable programmes were desirable. At the same time, backed by 
papers from his specialists, he sought to focus attention on the new key 
problem, the deployment of labour, and consoled his inspectors by intimating 
that the central authorities would endeavour to clarify their spheres of respon- 
sibility with all due speed. 

This discussion did, however, make it plain that administrative friction was 
not confined to the relations between the central and medium levels. The 
armaments agencies still had considerable difficulty in gaining access to firms 
and adapting them to military requirements. Many firms, believing that peace 
was imminent, were clearly withholding capacity or enlisting higher authority 
in an attempt to impose excessive demands on the Wehrmacht in its capacity 
as their employer. They found this all the easier because of inadequate co- 
ordination in the placing of contracts by the ordnance offices, the allocation of 
raw materials by the OKW, and the procurement of labour by civilian agencies. 
Major-General Baron Rtidt von Collenberg, Armaments Inspector XIII 
(Nuremberg), concluded that ‘where administrative matters are concerned, 
excessive organization and duplication of effort occur, and there has been no 
improvement’.*° 

The same view had been openly voiced by Kehrl, Funk’s chief adviser, when 
addressing the Niederlausitz chamber of industry and commerce some days 
earlier. He deplored the war economy’s ‘endless waste of resources and 
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frictional losses’, and earned warm applause from his audience for the follow- 
ing statement: ‘When comparing our own economy with the war economies of 
other countries, one readily gains the impression that we are already doing a 
first-rate job. This is not so. On the contrary, I think it fair to say that we still 
engage in a great deal of parallel, overlapping, underlapping, and conflicting 
work, and that a campaign to sort this out would have genuinely gratifying 
results.’ He was thinking in particular of the Wehrmacht bureaucracy. Having 
just completed a tour of the occupied territories in the west, he had—to cite his 
memoirs—encountered so much ‘lethargy, complacency, and sloth’ that his 
last remaining illusions had been shattered.” 

Kehrl was probably one of the few men in authority to have at least an 
inkling of the extent to which specious propaganda and Germany’s tempo- 
rarily favourable position were blinding people to reality. But the fundamental 
conflicts inherent in the war economy were also evident to economists not 
involved in the decision-making process. Kehrl’s views were echoed at this time 
by another memorandum addressed to the Reich chancellery by the distin- 
guished economist Professor Lampe of Freiburg. This detailed analysis of 
the current situation confirmed his prediction in spring 1939 that a state- 
controlled command economy would not provide an effective long-term 
solution of war-economy problems. His conclusion: 


A command economy is incapable of running the entire economy without continually 
misappropriating capital assets. In the belief that its measures are complete in them- 
selves, it moves in a vicious circle. It simply amounts in practice to parallel and 
conflicting management by numerous specialized central agencies incapable of 
reaching a ‘consensus’ on all decisions. The result is growing wastefulness in overall 
economic activity, when maximal economy of effort and product utilization forms the 
fundamental precondition for the due maintenance of defence-in-depth, that is to say, 
of economic staying power.”! 


Now that the military situation had eased, Lampe considered it necessary to 
readjust war-economy policy in its entirety. For this it would be essential to 
reactivate the ‘price compass’ and do away with commercial dirigisme. As an 
economist he recognized the importance of monetary policy, which many 
National Socialists dismissed as secondary. Although he did not think it 
possible to revert to a ‘classical’ war-financing policy of the kind that had been 
contemplated until 1939, that is to say, drastic taxation, he advocated a dis- 
guised currency reform designed to check creeping inflation by balancing 
supply and demand. This would make it possible to lift the price freeze, abolish 
commercial dirigisme, dispense with the excessive amount of unproductive 
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effort expended by the central economic authorities, and render the ‘positive 
forces of entrepreneurial initiative’ fully operative once more. 

But Lampe’s words fell on deaf ears, not only because he was one of the few 
exponents of economic liberalism in a professional fraternity of National 
Socialist hue, but because there were at this stage no influential lobbyists, 
advocates, or champions who favoured so drastic a change of course in war- 
economy policy. Rose-tinted propaganda notwithstanding, however, it was 
obvious that the Reich’s economy was further than ever from being efficiently 
run. There was a complete lack of leadership, both at the ministry for economic 
affairs and in other departments, arising from deep-seated structural and 
decision-making defects in the National Socialist regime.” Indeed, there was 
no effective Reich government, and Hitler himself did not make sufficient use 
of his authority to lay down economic guidelines. As for the Wehrmacht, the 
war economy’s principal employer, it proved incapable of acting as an effective 
determinant of organization and planning. 

At all events, the new system of priorities failed from the first to instil order 
as expected, if only in the armaments industry. Prompted by Todt’s warning 
that managerial morale had been gravely impaired by the frequent alteration 
and rearrangement of production schedules, and that production itself would 
inevitably suffer in consequence, the head of the Army Ordnance Office took 
a remarkable step. He informed Todt that he could see only one way to combat 
‘the chaos currently afflicting programmes and planning’: Hitler must at long 
last be alerted to the effects of these continual changes by the authoritative 
voice of the minister himself. He had hitherto been pinning all his hopes on the 
minister’s planning committee, “but this, or so I am informed, seems to have 
gently dozed off’.°? 

Before Todt could take action, Thomas blocked the Army Ordnance Office’s 
renewed threat to armaments planning as a whole by engineering a fait 
accompli: he submitted a fresh scale of priorities to the armaments ministry, but 
for information only. All suggestions designed to improve the efficacy of this 
directive proved futile, Thomas having already submitted the draft to Goring 
and obtained his signature. Under-Secretary Schulze-Fielitz, Todt’s deputy, 
fiercely protested at this flat ‘disregard of the minister’s wishes’ and lack of 
‘friendly co-operation’, but to no avail.” 

It seemed at first as if the army programme that had been railroaded through 
at the same time would not have as smooth a passage. On the morrow of the 
row over the scale of priorities, representatives of the heads of the Army 
Ordnance Office and the War Economy and Armaments Department met at 
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the armaments ministry. Although they found that considerable discrepancies 
still existed between the figures of the three departments concerned, and that 
further agreements were necessary, Thomas obtained the OKH’s broad 
approval of his draft and submitted it—together with the priorities directive— 
to his chief the next day. 

But Keitel, being well aware of Hitler’s ideas on the subject, abruptly 
reverted to the principle that the army authorities should apply for everything 
needed to equip the formations they envisaged. If these requisitions exceeded 
what was currently feasible, Thomas was to sit down with Todt and work out 
the most that could be manufactured, at the same time making additional 
efforts to produce the balance as soon as possible. 

Thomas, of course, was quite as averse to giving the Army Ordnance Office 
free rein, thereby compromising his department’s armaments plans once more, 
as he was to playing into Todt’s hands by countenancing such an extension of 
armaments as a whole. In defiance of Keitel’s instructions, he did nothing and 
submitted the programme to Todt unaltered. Finally compelled to assume that 
the existing version met the army authorities’ wishes in full, Keitel and Todt 
submitted it for Hitler’s approval on 27 September 1940. 

Hitler, for his part, could not forbear to make some more last-minute addi- 
tions whose practical effect was to upset the nicely calculated balance between 
production plans and quotas. Although Thomas threw armaments planning 
into even more manifest confusion by introducing yet another change in pri- 
orities the same day, the military saw no reason to modify their position: they 
passed the hot potato, yet again, to the minister for economic affairs. With 
Hitler’s signature on the new armaments directive as his authority, Keitel 
requested Funk to undertake all measures likely to boost the output of arma- 
ments, notably by releasing the requisite raw materials, plant, and labour. 

The ministry for economic affairs had been drifting aimlessly for weeks now. 
Funk’s subordinates got the impression that he preferred to devote himself 
to his secondary function as president of the Reichsbank because he was 
somewhat better versed in monetary policy than economic policy, while State 
Secretary Landfried, whose grasp of economic affairs was equally ‘unimagina- 
tive’, confined himself to the ‘orderly’ supervision of day-to-day business.” 
Thus, although Keitel’s letter might have supplied Funk’s subordinates with a 
long-needed pointer, the minister clearly construed it as just another OKW 
attack. Seven weeks elapsed before he informed Keitel, on 14 November 1940, 
that his request had naturally been the ministry’s sole objective ever since war 
broke out. Every attempt had been made to meet military requirements ‘as far 
as possible’, in other words, ‘without disrupting the provisions for arms manu- 
facture, exports, or the fulfilment of the population’s most urgent needs’.”° 
Besides making this crucial and, in doubtful cases, extremely elastic reserva- 
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tion, Funk rejected all direct interference with civilian production and wanted 
any additional changes, e.g. the transfer of labour to arms manufacture, to be 
achieved by indirect means alone. This confirmed what General Thomas 
had feared in July, namely, that there were few additional resources from the 
civilian sector to be mobilized for the armaments industry—unless, of course, 
the Wehrmacht appealed to Hitler and, with his backing, found a better way of 
imposing the needs of the latter on the interests of the former. This, however, 
no one was prepared to do. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the ‘reorientation’ of arms manufacture in 
the summer of 1940 gravely inhibited the mobilization of the German war 
economy. The country’s senior political and military leaders had no clear con- 
ception of long-term objectives in the armaments sector, nor did they have 
any realistic appreciation of what was economically feasible. Thanks to their 
conflicting instructions and interference in matters of detail, the bureaucratic 
processes developed an unwanted vacuum in which all attempts to tighten up 
the war economy and run it more efficiently were doomed to failure. The 
Wehrmacht’s considerable scope for organization in the field of armaments 
was nullified by departmental self-interest and an inability to define and agree 
upon functions and practicalities. The new, priority-governed way of running 
the armaments industry overtaxed the military bureaucracy and hampered 
production. 

The attempt to release capacity within the armaments industry by means of 
‘reorientation’ proved ultimately abortive because the military authorities had 
no clear idea of what course to steer, grossly overestimated their powers of 
manceuvre, and vitiated their chances of success by undue secrecy and con- 
tinual changes of tack. Their oft-cited armaments directives seldom saw the 
outside of a military office, and their effect on production was limited to a few 
sectors only. Many firms ended by fending for themselves and took full advan- 
tage of the latitude accorded them. Far from being the product of clear-cut 
politico-strategic calculation and ‘brilliant? management, therefore, the stag- 
nation of the armaments industry after summer 1940 resulted from weak lead- 
ership, bureaucratism, and an inefficient decision-making system. 

Victory in the west and an expanded German sphere of influence did little 
to mitigate the war economy’s allocation disputes or resolve its directional 
problems. At no stage of the Second World War did the German war economy 
offer as much room for manceuvre as in the summer of 1940. It was squandered 
as quickly as it had been won. 


V. The Crippling of Armaments 
Production 


1. THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL OF 
THE ARMAMENTS INDUSTRY 


GERMANY had forfeited its lead in mobilization before the war was many 
months old. By the end of the first wartime year, despite spectacular military 
successes, it was in the process of losing its lead in armaments as well. Actual 
mobilization reserves had been underestimated and production had not been 
drastically disrupted, so the slight increase in overall production was regarded 
as a signal success—understandably so, in view of the low expectations pre- 
vailing when war broke out. Once victorious in the west, Berlin was only too 
quick to accept the war economy’s seemingly stabilized condition as a new 
constraint on further economic planning, whereas the other great powers were 
feverishly striving to increase their output of armaments. 

Compared to the maximum output of armaments achieved in 1944, 
the Third Reich’s 1940 level of 35 per cent gave it only a modest lead in 
mobilization—one which the great powers of the future anti-Hitler coalition 
substantially surpassed in the second year of the war, while Germany’s level of 
output remained constant. 

And yet—superficially, at least—the Reich’s economic position had never 
been more favourable. The National Socialists were suddenly in command of 
the biggest economic empire the world had ever seen—bigger, at all events, 
than the one at Germany’s disposal in the First World War. Although it seemed 
impossible to exploit and utilize those resources to the full under wartime con- 
ditions, and although the oft-invoked GroSraumwirtschaft [large-area economy] 
was at first no more than a distant objective, certain direct and not inconsid- 
erable advantages had accrued to the German war economy. These included 
not only the easing of the foreign-trade position and the harnessing of industry 
in the occupied territories, but, above all, captured stocks of raw materials and 
merchandise. Other acquisitions included more than 10,000 machine tools for 
use in arms manufacture and over half a million prisoners of war whose forced 
labour could satisfy the most pressing of German agriculture’s manpower 
requirements. 

At first, only the spoils of war had any perceptible effect on the German war 
economy. They improved the stock position in a few areas and, at least in the 
short term, rendered competition for quotas somewhat less intense. 

The war economy acquired considerably more latitude, not only from the 
reopening of the Saar industries near the frontier, but also from the reactiva- 
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TABLE IL.v.1. The Great Powers’ Rates of Increase in Armaments Production 


Country In In units (1944 = 100) 
percentages 
over 
preceding 
year 


1940 1941 1939s «s1940.—s«d4T-—s1942—s1943.—Ssd1944 


Germany 76 te) 20 35 35 51 80 100 
Japan ? 100 10 16 32) 49 42 100 
USA 150 200 2 5 II 47 gI 100 
Great Britain 250 86 10 34 59 83 100 100 
USSR 52 70 20 30 53 qT 87 100 


Source: Ploetz, Kriegsmittel, 25, 94. 


tion, at first only gradual, of mining concerns in Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
northern France. This made it possible to increase allocations of iron and steel 
for armaments. The Wehrmacht’s monthly quota having remained constant 
at around 900,000t. for the first three-quarters of 1940, it was, in the fourth 
quarter, allocated an extra 10 per cent to cover re-equipment. Curiously 
enough, however, this supplement produced no corresponding increase in pro- 
cessing, i.e. in the output of armaments. 

Setting aside these convoluted problems affecting the direction of economic 
policy, close examination revealed that Germany’s supplies of strategic raw 
materials were assured for between one and two years at most—or so an expert 
study produced for the OKW concluded. Even if consumption remained 
constant, no heavy air raids occurred, and the Soviet Union remained willing 
to make deliveries, the resulting forecasts were not particularly favourable. 

Such computations were, of course, based on a large number of uncertain 
factors, and prior experience demonstrated that they could speedily be upset 
by the turn of events. This was especially true of coal and oil. Compared with 
the situation as assessed at the outbreak of war, at all events, no material 
improvement in the state of medium-term supplies had occurred. At that time 
the War Economy and Armaments Department had predicted that supplies of 
raw materials were guaranteed for two years, though only if consumption were 
substantially reduced. Even in the first few months of the war, however, the 
Wehrmacht’s requirements considerably exceeded the planners’ estimates, so 
a large proportion of the stocks earmarked for the second year of the war had 
already been exhausted by the time the western offensive began. In April 1940, 
therefore, exceptionally large cuts in consumption had to be scheduled for 
autumn of that year. The unforeseen military successes that ensued, together 
with their attendant economic gains, encouraged the armaments authorities to 


TABLE IL.v.2. Significance of Raw Materials Seized in the Occupied Western Territories (t.) 


Raw materials Holland Belgium France Total Proportion Monthly Wehrmacht Coverage of war 
incl. semi- thereof requirement requirement economy’s entire needs 
finished products available of entire war (months) 
to Reich economy 
(60%) based on discounting including 
consumption stocks in stocks in 
3rd q. 1940 occupied occupied 
territory territory 
Copper 10,200 24,150 100,650 135,000 81,000 22,700 14,200 2 8 
Lead 680 11,288 8,892 20,860 12,500 19,700 12,200 3 5 
Tin 2,700 320 6,280 9,300 5,600 785 480 2 12 
Nickel 70 95 8,725 8,890 55300 730 580 4 12 
Aluminium 1,000 80 75540 8,620 55200 28,000 22,000 Expected imports 


amounting to 7,000t. 
from Norway, 
Switzerland, and 
France will enable 
demand to be met 
until further notice 


Source: Survey by WiRtAmt/Ro, Az. 66b 25 I/II, BA-MA Wi/1.36. More detailed information in WiRuAmt/Stab’s letter to the Reich Commissioner 
for Price-fixing dated 26 Sept. 1940 concerning the effect on the economic situation of booty, prisoners of war, and raw materials in the occupied 
territories, BA-MA RW 31/116. 
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TABLE IL.v.3. Extent of German Raw-material Supplies Based on Experience of 
the First Six Months of 1940 


Raw material Sufficient for how many months: Total 

Annual Annual Stocks incl. 

production imports spoils of war 
Coal 13 0) ls unlimited 
Petroleum and fuels 9 2 7 almost unlimited 
lron 51/5 23/, 215 I year 
Manganese THE I 7 2 years 
Nickel 3/4 r/, 7 I year 
Chromium — 4), 16 1'/, years 
Tungsten 1, 7A II I year 
Molybdenum 1; 1s 10 I year 
Vanadium 5 1 II I year 
Copper I pa Be 9 I year 
Tin 414 31/5 20-30 2-3 years 
Lead 6 2"), 12 several years 
Zinc 10 2 13 almost unlimited 


Source: Dr F. Friedensburg, ‘Die deutsche Rohstoff- und Treibstofflage 1939-40’, undated (Oct. 
1940), BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2199. 


be more liberal and neglect their quest for ways to economize and rationalize. 
Future developments were generally viewed with ‘calm and optimism’’—and 
this although it was already clear, not only that Britain would not abandon the 
war against the Third Reich, but that, thanks to an intensive war effort and the 
availability of worldwide resources, its military strength was steadily increas- 
ing. All their self-appraisals notwithstanding, Hitler’s navy and air force proved 
too weak to prevent this accretion of strength and humble his only current 
adversary. Even so, Berlin still nursed such grand illusions about Germany’s 
capabilities that Hitler, in his War Directive No. 21, additionally decreed an 
attack on the Soviet Union. 

Before long, Germany was to be confronted on a second front by a new 
enemy whose at least quantitative superiority in economic and military 
resources would put Hitler’s ground forces to the test—an enemy, moreover, 
who was making immense efforts to improve his military preparedness during 
the run-up to the conflict. The other world power still on the sidelines, the 
United States, was also expanding its armaments industry by leaps and bounds 
and mobilizing its vast resources for war against the Axis powers. 

In Germany, on the other hand, there had been an attempt, by reorientating 


1 Thus Col. Ernst Becht, head of the Raw Materials Section, in a report to the armaments 
inspectors on 13 Sept. 1940, 11, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. 2. 
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TABLE II.v.4. Armaments Production of the Great 
Powers, 1940-1941 Gn US$1,000m., 1944 prices) 


1940 1941 
USA 1.5 4.5 
Great Britain 3.5 6.5 
USSR 5.0 8.5 
TOTAL 10.0 19.5 
Germany 6.0 6.0 
Japan 1.0 2.0 
TOTAL 7.0 8.0 


Source: Wagenfthr, Industrie, 34. 


arms manufacture in the summer of 1940, simply to concentrate on new arma- 
ments projects within an unstable equilibrium between military and civilian 
requirements, and to acquire additional resources by exploiting the occupied 
territories. However, the associated bureaucratic processes had not succeeded 
in clearly defining functions and spheres of responsibility. The war economy 
was still labouring under the inefficiency of state control. 

The further development of the war economy’s organization and decision- 
making processes, which were even then thought irksome and chaotic by those 
concerned, is all the more worthy of attention because Germany seemed to be 
moving towards a new economic strategy in the second year of the war. Such, 
at least, is the impression one might gain simply from studying the outcome of 
numerous conferences and planners’ drafts and Hitler’s consequent directives. 
In order to determine whether this was a genuinely new war-economy system, 
often termed a ‘blitzkrieg economy’, or merely a continuation of the hopeless 
improvisations that had proved so successful, albeit temporarily and in certain 
sectors only, we must trace at least the outlines of the armaments process 
and shed light on the various attitudes, conflicts, and compromises inherent 
therein. 

The dispute over who was to run the war economy culminated in a covert 
struggle between the OKW and the armaments ministry. Having vainly cham- 
pioned the Army Ordnance Office, his real sphere of influence apart from his 
other, civilian functions, early in the summer of 1940, Todt now tried to get 
Goring on his side by backing the Luftwaffe, the armaments industry’s new 
point of main effort. 

His occasion for so doing was a memorandum from the aircraft manu- 
facturer Fritz Siebel, who had indicated to Colonel-General Ernst Udet, 
Director-General of Air Armaments, that Germany’s fate would be decided by 
a prompt and manifold increase in aerial strength. The exceptional rate at with 
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which America was rearming should not, he said, be underestimated. President 
Roosevelt had announced the construction of an armada of 50,000 aircraft and 
a monthly output of 3,000, so the probability was that these figures would even 
be exceeded. If Germany wanted to hold its own, dramatic measures were 
essential. Siebel’s demands, which Todt and Udet endorsed, amounted to the 
appointment of an armaments dictator who would, with the aid of industrial 
advisers, put into effect a far-reaching production plan. Careful forward 
planning should also create the following preconditions: 


(1) an improved supply of materials; 

(2) the release of skilled workers from military service; 
(3) a threefold increase in manufacturing facilities; and 
(4) a change-over to mass production. 


Much impressed by these proposals, Udet submitted them to Hitler, who 
promptly and characteristically spotted a mathematical error from which he 
inferred that America possessed insufficient light metals to enable Roosevelt’s 
programme to be implemented.” For the moment, therefore, nothing came of 
the plan for an industrial advisory board for air armaments, nor of the demand 
for long-term planning, a definite focal point in arms manufacture, and cen- 
tralized control of the armaments industry. 


TABLE IL.v.5. Deliveries of Warplanes, 1940°* 


January February March April May June 

264 300 644 715 7715 813 

July August September October November December 
687 631 1,024 725 889 631 
Planned for 1941 

January February March April May June 

738 786 786 796 781 802 


* Excluding communications and transport aircraft. 
Source: Ten-day surveys of WiRtAmt, BI. 52, BA-MA, RW 19/1938. See Table II. v1.8. 


At the same time, even though aircraft manufacture had enjoyed top priority 
since July, current production figures were actually declining. The called- 
for increase in output had not been achieved; on the contrary, reorienta- 
tion seemed to be having an adverse effect on productivity. At all events, the 
rates of increase achieved in the spring of 1940 had not been maintained since 


July. 


? Letter from Siebel to Udet, 7 Oct. 1940, containing a memo on American air armaments, 
MGFA 4376-3091. On Todt’s letter to Udet of the same date see Ludwig, Technik, 373. 
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The navy, too, was dissatisfied with the results of reorientation. In view of 
the army’s future tasks, the assumption that it would relinquish industrial 
capacity to the navy was no longer tenable. The Naval War Staff saw this as a 
grave threat to its U-boat construction programme and its plans to step up 
operations in the Atlantic. The Navy Ordnance Office declared that the manu- 
facture of torpedoes and torpedo tubes, in particular, had been ‘critically’ 
impaired by an ‘intolerable’ shortage of manpower and demanded that ‘drastic 
measures of a special nature’ be initiated ‘by deferring other manufacturing 
projects’—in other words, at the expense of the other two services.’ 

The War Economy and Armaments Department found it hard to restrain 
such avid demands, and Goring, who was invited to arbitrate, shirked a definite 
decision. Clearly unimpressed by Todt’s sudden interest in air armaments, he 
thought it wiser not to lend too much support to Udet’s representations to 
Hitler. Fritz Siebel was mistaken if he hoped that der Eiserne [the Iron Man] 
would, by sheer ‘force of personality’, accomplish all that he himself had 
acknowledged to be desirable. Although Géring’s groggy Luftwaffe would have 
benefited from a major arms drive after losing the Battle of Britain, he pre- 
ferred not to rekindle interservice rivalry for allocations by intervening once 
more. When it came to keeping the armaments minister at bay, the military 
authorities always closed ranks. Géring merely issued Todt with general 
instructions to supervise the implementation of designated programmes and 
effect a ‘closer definition’ of individual projects in the manufacturing sector. 
This did at least marginally extend Todt’s purview at the expense of the OKW’s 
armaments agencies.’ 

Goring sought to ease the growing bottlenecks in armaments production in 
another way. Now that the air offensive against Britain was waning, he read- 
dressed himself to economic matters and raw-material policy in particular, 
being anxious to guard against any problems arising from the allocation of next 
year’s quotas. His powers as commissioner for the Four-year Plan having been 
extended, he was responsible for obviating shortages in the supply of raw mate- 
rials. In addition to promoting his Four-year Plan projects, he concentrated on 
exploiting the occupied territories and personally appointed an inspector to 
seize and utilize raw materials in Belgium and northern France.’ 

However, problems within the war economy stemmed less from shortages of 
raw materials than from defective administrative supervision. Although the 
situation had briefly eased in the summer of 1940, the authorities in charge of 
raw materials soon succumbed to renewed friction and confusion, as the SS 
security service, citing public opinion and subordinate economic agencies, 


> Letters of 14 Aug. and 19 Sept. 1940 from MWa Wi IIIa No. 783/40 g.Kdos. to 
OKW/WiRtAmt, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1060, and Gen. Thomas’s comments for Goring, 7 Sept. 1940, 
BA-MA RW 10/1923. On the situation in the manpower sector see sect. III.1I1.8. 

* Goring’s edict of 12 Oct. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 1. 

> Edict re additional functions of the commissioner for the Four-year Plan, 18 Oct. 1940, RGBI. 
(1940), i. 1395, and V. P. 16934/1 re inspector for the seizure and utilization of raw materials in 
Belgium and France, 16 Oct. 1940, BA R 43 II/609. 
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duly reported.® General von Hanneken, general commissioner for the iron and 
steel industry, blamed this on the OKW’s system of priorities, which had, he 
said, been laid down without sufficiently involving the ministry for economic 
affairs and ‘had now thrown the entire economy into total confusion’. The 
OKW sought to counter these vehement accusations by compiling more indus- 
trial statistics designed to mobilize factory stocks, benefit arms manufacture, 
and relax the quota system. Being reluctant to allow the military a closer look 
at their cards, however, industrialists successfully complained of the OKW’s 
tiresome questionnaires to Hanneken, who construed its campaign as an 
impermissible encroachment on his personal sphere and promised to deflect 
it.’ 

General Thomas was clearly less perturbed by such setbacks than by Todt, 
who promptly took advantage of Géring’s authority to expand his own appa- 
ratus still further and rope in the military armaments organization for his 
own purposes. By September he had appointed a new select committee for 
tank production under the chairmanship of Walter Rohland, who divided his 
organization into specialities, not regionally as hitherto. The subgroups respon- 
sible for tracks, engines, etc. now covered all the manufacturers of such items 
on Reich territory.® 

Early in November Todt expanded this new systen, which took no account 
of the military administrative structure and strengthened the influence of 
major manufacturers, by appointing a Special Committee X, ‘Weapons’. 
Headed by Krupp director ‘Kanonen-’Miller, Hitler’s trusted adviser, this 
committee controlled the quotas allotted to all three services. It was divided 
into five main groups (small arms and automatic weapons, medium weapons, 
heavy weapons, feedstock, and ancillary supplies). These main groups com- 
prised the chairmen of the 36 syndicates into which firms in individual 
branches of manufacture had organized themselves. From now on these syn- 
dicates assumed complete control of order distribution and systematized 
exchanges of information between their constituent firms. Todt also estab- 
lished contact with the head of the Army Ordnance Office, the better to 
organize ‘co-operation between the armed forces, science, and industry’ in the 
experience-pooling groups of the future.° 

This extension of civilian influence reawakened the misgivings, not only of 
the Army Ordnance Office but of the OKW’s military armaments organization 
as well. Armaments Inspector VI of Minster, for example, was gratified to 
note how vague the syndicate chairmen were about the purpose of their 


® Meldungen aus dem Reich, No. 135, 24 Oct. 1940 (annexe), BA R 58/155. 

7 WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 84 (1 Nov. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/164; RuAbt., KTB, 28 Oct. 1940, BA- 
MA RW 10/257; strictly confidential minutes of meeting at the Reich ministry for economic affairs 
on 8 Nov. 1940, BA R 13 1/607. 

8 Ludwig, Technik, 367-8. 

° Todt’s letter of 25 Oct. 1940, containing basic reflections on the purpose and function of 
experience-pooling groups; guidelines for work in Special Committee X (Weapons), 19 Dec. 1940, 
and letters of appointment for the various experience-pooling groups, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. I. 
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Reich Ministry of Arms & Ammunition 


Industrial Production Section 


Ministerial Office 


Armaments Development Section 


Apr.-May 1940 
Planning committee 
Committees for contract allocation, 
propellants & explosives manufacture, 
research performance-rating syndicate 


from 18 July 1941: 
from 6 Aug. 1941: 


from Nov. 1941: 


Experience-pooling 


armaments development 


Special commissioner, 
‘Tiger Programme’ 

Special Project Budin: 
employment of Russians 


Ammunition advisory 
board 

Special committee, 
ammunition 


Armaments Industry 


Trade association 
of the iron and 

metals industry/ 
Armaments committee 


Trade committees 
District trade 
associations 


Sept. 1940: 
Special tank 
committee 
Subgroups 

from June 1941: 
Tank commission 


Advisory Board of Reich Group for Industry/Armaments Advisory Board 


Dec. 1940: 

Special weapons 
committee 

5 principal groups 

36 working parties for 
different branches of 
manufacture 


From Dec. 1941: 

Principal committees: 

¢ arms & equipment 

e tanks and tractors 

e Wehrmacht 
equipment 

e machinery 


Regional ammunition 
committees/manual trades 
association/suppliers’ 
co-operatives 


Armaments committees 


Review boards for 


manpower requirements 


From July 1941: 
Plant capacity 
committees 


Bs apes 


Military district 
commissioners/directors of 
the regional and district 
engineering offices 


Branches of 
the armaments 
development section 


Note. Committees, advisory boards, etc., varied in designation; composition; terms of reference. 
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Four-year Plan 

Inspector-General, Special Projects 

General Commissioner for the Regulation 

of the Building Industry 

Inspector-General of Water and Power 
Inspector-General of the German Road System 


Member, General Council 


Co-operated closely, in particular with 
the General Commissioner, Chemicals (GBChem), 
and the Commissioner for Machinery Production 


Ministerial Council for the Defence of the Reich 
exerted influence on the activities of the 
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Wehrmacht 

Maintained representatives at the War Economy 
and Armaments Department and General Army 
Office 


Collaborated 

e in the framing of armaments plans 

e with the tank committee 

e with the review boards 

e with the plant capacity committees 

Took over 

e Army Ordnance Office construction projects 
e fortifications construction 

e air-raid shelter construction 


¢ Reich Ministry of Economic Affairs 
e Reich Ministry of Transport 
e Reich Ministry of Labour 


e road-building in operational areas 


Inspector-General 
of the German 
Road System 
(from 1938) 
Autobahn sect. 
Highways sect. 
Administration 
sect. 

Central technical 
sections 


Reich Autobahn 
Corporation 
Advisory Board 


15 Reichsauto- 
bahnen (RAB) 
principal site 
supervision 
authorities 


73 RAB site 
supervision 
authorities 


Todt Organization (OT) 


OT Headquarters 


West coast operation 
Luftwaffe operation 
Denmark operation 
South-east operation 


Operation Jakob 
(Russia) 


Harvest-securing 
operation, Ukraine 


Army accommodation 
operation 


Todt transport brigade 
of the NSKK 


Front-line principal site 
supervision authorities 
att. Army High 
Command 


Task forces att. to 
Army Groups 


Control centres and site 
supervision authorities 


Inspector-General 
of Water and 
Power (from 

29 July 1941) 


General 
Commissioner 
for the German 
Power Supply 
Industry 


Reich Group for 
the Power Supply 
Industry 


Special 
Commissioner 
for all questions 
relating to water 
supplies and 
distribution 


Energy-saving 
commissioners 


Electrical engineers 


Water supply 
offices, load- 
dispatching, 
and other 


Head of the 
National 
Socialist 
Association of 
German Civil 
Engineers at 
Party HQ 
Technical and 
scientific 
associations 
and institutions 


Regional civil 
engineering 
offices 


General Commissioner 
for the Regulation of 
the German Building 
Industry (from 1938) 


18 central sections 


Advisory board of the 
building industry’s 
trade association 


Building materials 
control centres: 

e North 

e South 

o West 


Area representatives 
att. to district industrial 


DIAGRAM II.v.1. Continued 


appointment and their functions, but he also observed that they were compet- 


ing with the armaments inspectorates in supervising firms at regional leve 
The central authorities in Berlin felt more constrained to take action 


1,!° 


because, in addition to expanding his own organization, Todt was endeavour- 
ing to downgrade the War Economy and Armaments Department. The powers 
conferred on him by GéGring provided an occasion for demanding that his 


relations with the OKW be reorganized. His draft proposal envisaged that 


© Letter from the armaments inspectorate of Mil. District VI No. 5515/40 g., 9 Jan. 1941, to 


ORW/WiRtAmt/Rit, ibid. 
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Thomas’s department would in future be available to assist him in planning 
and performing his various tasks. All future directives and courses of action 
were to be approved by him, including the framing of armaments programmes, 
raw-material distribution, labour utilization, and priority levels.!! In effect, this 
amounted to nothing more nor less than Thomas’s pet plan to combine the two 
departments, but under the direction of Todt, the engineer. 

As he had on previous occasions, Thomas sought Géring’s backing and did, 
in fact, succeed in talking him round once more. He accused the armaments 
minister’s agencies of disregarding the instructions issued them in regard to 
priorities, and thus of responsibility for confusion in the allocation of raw mate- 
rials and labour. Géring ruled that Todt should concern himself solely with 
production, and that the OKW was to exercise independent control of arma- 
ments, the allocation of resources included.” 

This arrangement was doubtless dictated in no small measure by GGring’s 
conviction that Hitler was still absolutely determined to attack the Soviet 
Union. Two days before Thomas’s presentation he had attended a top-level 
military conference at which Hitler had informed his listeners that they must 
be ready for ‘the grand settlement of accounts’ with their neighbour in the 
east.'? Now that no early end to the war could be expected, Goring thought it 
important to guard against future raw-material problems by stepping up his 
Four-year Plan projects, notably the production of fuel, synthetic rubber, alu- 
minium, and fat. The output of basic materials was to be boosted mainly by 
disadvantaging that of ammunition, in other words, at Todt’s expense. The 
specific point at issue was synthetic rubber and production problems arising 
from the fact that the relevant building projects had not been included among 
the special priorities.'* The person now responsible for assigning and prioritiz- 
ing the relevant allocations was Thomas, and he was prepared to lend his full 
support to the new large-scale project at Auschwitz for which the Reichsfiihrer 
SS would later supply the requisite slave labour. 

Having instructed Thomas to readjust his raw-material planning to a long 
war, Goring felt disposed to grant him fresh powers. He signed a draft direc- 
tive transferring control of preparatory measures for economic demobilization 
to the War Economy and Armaments Department. The working party 
appointed thereby, which had since early summer regarded the reorientation 
of arms manufacture as a test case for postwar economic demobilization, now 
urged the speediest possible establishment of an organization for that purpose. 
There were, of course, differences of approach to this question within the 
OKW, because the Wehrmacht general office wanted to set up a private 


" Letters from Todt to Thomas, 22 Oct. and 2 Nov. 1940, ibid. 

2 Minute re report to Goring on 6 Nov. 1940, BA-MA, Wi/IF 5.2151; Thomas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 202. 

3 Halder, War Diaries, 4 Nov. 1940, and, on the background, Germany and the Second World War, 
iv, sect. I.1.5 at n. 171. 

4 WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 89 (20 Nov. 1940), BA-MA RW 10/164. 
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company for the purpose, whereas the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment, citing Germany’s experiences in the First World War, stressed the 
need to exercise control through the armed forces.'? With Géring’s support, 
Thomas prevailed: he acquired far-reaching powers in respect of economic 
demobilzation—an absurdity, when mobilization was so clearly the order of the 
day. 

This was becoming ever more apparent. In a speech to Party veterans on 8 
November 1940, Hitler boasted yet again of the vast stocks of armaments and 
world-beating industrial capacity at his disposal—resources which ostensibly 
entitled him to pour scorn on American efforts in this sphere.’® Notwithstand- 
ing these public pronouncements, however, he was probably far less confident 
than he seemed. As so often, he vacillated between self-induced euphoria and 
partial realism. At all events, the financial press was instructed to make no 
mention of the American armaments industry,” presumably lest the public’s 
faith in victory be sapped by memories of its achievements in the First World 
War. 

Within ten days of Hitler’s bombastic speech, the responsible authorities 
came to an entirely different conclusion. Severe symptoms of paralysis in the 
armaments industry resulting from defects in the priorities system were raised 
in conference at the War Economy and Armaments Department; at a meeting 
of the General Council of the Four-year Plan held the same day, Hanneken 
predicted that the raw-material situation would worsen considerably in 
summer 1941, and the agricultural authorities predicted a serious shortage of 
foodstuffs for the same period; finally, grave problems affecting the labour 
market and pricing policy became evident at a further meeting of the General 
Council on 18 December 1940.'8 

This renewed deterioration in the economic situation stemmed from 
intensified efforts to boost armaments production, which threatened to upset 
the balance struck between civilian and military requirements in the summer 
of 1940 and presaged a fresh dispute over the restriction and conversion of the 
civilian economy. The War Economy and Armaments Department devised a 
new strategy calculated to prevent a repetition of the previous year’s ‘ammuni- 
tion crisis’, with all its disastrous effects on the military’s claim to run the war 
economy. Absolutely no attempt was made to tackle the vexed question of 
organization, and there was an acceptance of the view of the ministry for 
economic affairs that few additional reserves could be withdrawn from the 
civilian sector and mobilized for the benefit of armaments. The military 


Memo re economic demobilization, Oct. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.390; Keitel’s directive re 
preparations for economic demobilization, 7 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3309; report of 
WiRiAmt/Preispr. No. 115/40 g.K., 14 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.390. 

16 Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1062 ff. 

7 Reich chamber of the economy directive of 16 Nov. 1940, BA R 11/96. 

8 RUAbt., KTB, 18 Nov. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/257; WiRtiiAmt/Stab, KTB, fo. 122 (18 Nov. 
1940), BA-MA RW 19/164. No minutes have been found of the General Council’s meeting on 18 
Dec. 1940. On the labour problem see sect. III.111.8 at n. 183. 
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armaments authorities were so obsessed with the problem of placing contracts 
that they tended to regard the armaments industry’s productivity as a largely 
static quantity incapable of further expansion. They failed to perceive that it 
was the ‘command economy’ that had reached its maximum load capacity, not 
industry itself. 

If Wehrmacht orders were piling up at the factories and there was no pos- 
sibility of acquiring extra capacity with the help of the minister for economic 
affairs, nor of increasing productivity by means of regulatory measures on the 
part of the armaments authorities, and if additional tasks had to be accom- 
plished, e.g. by relinquishing quotas to the Four-year Plan, the services would 
have to revise and reduce their requirements—a course of action which might, 
perhaps, render the system of priorities workable once more. The armaments 
minister, being responsible for production, might possibly have known how to 
get firms to reduce their backlog of orders by drawing on their internal reserves 
of capacity, but no one in the OKW valued his advice. On the contrary, 
General Thomas was urged by his experts ‘to make renewed representations at 
the highest level, and to get programmes reduced to reasonable and economi- 
cally acceptable proportions’.'° 

It appears, however, that the head of the War Economy and Armaments 
Department did not venture to make a direct move of this kind, as he had the 
year before. Transferring the dispute to the manpower question and concen- 
trating on the services’ production plans offered a ‘neater’ solution, and one 
that seemed to render the armaments minister’s co-operation unnecessary. The 
first requirement was to steer the Army Ordnance Office into ‘calm’ waters and 
ensure that no additional demands emanated from that quarter. 

Hitler, who doubtless knew little of the worries of those concerned and was 
carefully shielded from armaments problems by Keitel, was briefed on 21 
November 1940 regarding the army’s state of preparedness for the forthcom- 
ing war in the east. Although the intermediate targets had not been attained— 
even now, at the halfway mark—no dramatic decisions were taken. Hitler 
approved the request for extended deadlines.” In so doing he acknowledged 
that the invasion force earmarked for the eastern campaign would have to go 
into action with less equipment than the planners had stipulated as a bare 
minimum and almost devoid of the reserves which only current output could 
have supplied—an initial position rejected by Hitler’s military chiefs prior to 
the western campaign but blithely accepted by the gambler in him. This, 
however, was only the start of a novel armaments strategy which many histo- 
rians have since termed a ‘blitzkrieg economy’. 

The containment of the Army Ordnance Office facilitated at least a tempo- 
rary settlement of the dispute between Thomas and the armaments minister. 


1° Rii II re over-pitched programmes, 20 Nov. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/1923. 
20 On the background see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. 1.11.4 at n. 412. 
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Having vainly pinned his hopes on Goring and failed to acquire a new sphere 
of responsibilities, Todt seemed quite amenable to an ‘armistice’ with the 
OKW. Both parties slightly moderated their demands and staked out their dif- 
fering positions. Areas of conflict were either left untouched or evaded with the 
aid of ambiguous generalizations. 

The accord between Todt and Thomas provided that Todt would henceforth 
be informed of armaments projects and involved in ascertaining their feasibility. 
The OKW reserved the right to parcel out raw materials, allocate labour, and 
determine priorities. The armaments minister, for his part, was granted ‘direc- 
tive’ authority to control, promote, and supervise the manufacture of arms and 
ammunition, even vis-a-vis the military authorities, but only through Thomas’s 
department. His right of direct, official contact with the Wehrmacht’s arma- 
ments agencies was limited to orientation on individual points and the discus- 
sion of technical matters. Mutual agreement on all fundamental questions was 
to precede their joint submission to Hitler, with whom the final decision would 
rest.”! Past experience indicated that this intentionally vague arrangement was 
unworkable and contained the seeds of fresh controversy. The output of arma- 
ments did increase in some sectors, but the problems besetting war-economy 
policy had been shelved once more. 

Todt had gained little more than the OKW’s basic willingness to co-operate 
and the recognition that his responsibilities extended to arms manufacture. 
Even this minimal concession must have come hard to Thomas, however, given 
his determination, as recently as June, to oust the armaments minister from 
armaments policy altogether. As for Todt, his restraint seems remarkable when 
one considers that he had since the spring of 1940 been invested with wide- 
ranging powers by Hitler and could surely have achieved still more by exploit- 
ing his right of direct access to the dictator. There were doubtless good grounds 
for his acquiescence. 

His accord with Thomas had been preceded by a joint meeting with 
Hanneken on the subject of steel allocations. According to the computations 
of the ministry for economic affairs, the Wehrmacht could expect no increase 
in its quota during the first quarter of 1941.”” This left little room for manceuvre 
in armaments, so Todt could readily forgo his involvement in the distribution 
of raw materials and the determining of priorities. His prime concern was of 
a different order. The next quarter would be crucial to the fulfilment of ‘Pro- 
gramme B’, the equipping of the eastern armies. Having long been under way, 
this programme was complete as regards the raw materials allocated to it. It 
was now up to industry—in other words, Todt—to demonstrate its productiv- 
ity. That was why his interest centred not on the problem of future allocations, 
which would necessarily favour the Luftwaffe and the navy, whose armaments 


21 Letter from Keitel to Todt dated 23 Nov. 1940, Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 202-33 
WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 94 (26 and 28 Nov. 1940), BA-MA RW 10/164. 
22 WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 94 (26 Nov. 1940), BA-MA RW 109/164. 
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transcended his sphere of influence in any case, but on the development of his 
industrial organization, the pooling of experience, and the appointment of the 
new special committee. 

The two sides delayed announcing their accord until after 10 and II 
December, when Hitler was scheduled to make grand appearances in front of 
munitions workers, Gauleiter, military armaments agencies, and Todt’s associ- 
ates. What mattered now was to radiate harmony and optimism and celebrate 
the reconciliation of officer and engineer. Nobody cared to antagonize Hitler 
by highlighting conflicts and pessimistic forecasts. Although such tactical con- 
siderations were understandable, one cannot fail to be surprised by the result- 
ing degree of self-deception. There was a positive mania for making a virtue of 
necessity—in other words, of seemingly insoluble administrative problems— 
and for publicly representing the defects of the bureaucratic war economy as 
a brilliantly rational system. Todt referred in this connection to the advantages 
of a ‘flexible’ war economy, and Thomas, addressing the Gesellschaft ftir 
Wehrpolitik und Wehrwissenschaften [Military Policy and Military Sciences 
Association] on 29 November 1940, delivered a remarkable lecture on his 
department’s wartime experiences”’ in which he sketched the outlines of the 
new armaments policy. 

Thomas presented a relatively straightforward analysis of the problems that 
had arisen. In particular, he deplored the war economy’s lack of unified or- 
ganization and stressed the need to rid the armaments industry of bureaucracy 
and promote close co-operation between the armed forces, industry, and works 
managers. He restated his reasons for demanding that they should now, in the 
age of total war and in view of the ‘great economic battle’ confronting them, 
prepare for a war of long duration. This, he said, had been ensured by the pro- 
longation of the Four-year Plan. The main difficulty was how to satisfy the 
demand for labour. Shortages of plant capacity had been eliminated, and the 
exploitation of the occupied territories could be expected to yield substantial 
improvements. 

Thomas then addressed himself to the fundamental problem. Administra- 
tors and industrialists, he said, had become highly insistent in their demand for 
overall economic planning. Its absence hitherto he blamed on the situation 
prevailing before the outbreak of war, when industry had inevitably been over- 
taxed by rearmament, and on the fact that now, in wartime, Germany’s light- 
ning campaigns had precluded the framing of long-term programmes that 
were clearly consistent with productivity. From this he inferred the need to co- 
ordinate the placing of defence contracts. Although precedence could be given 
to specific programmes regardless of other requirements, as in the First World 
War, Hitler’s demand that Germany must be a match for any hostile constel- 
lation made it necessary to promote all forms of arms manufacture simultane- 


3 Kriegserfahrungen aus dem Arbeitsgebiet des Wehrwirtschafts- und Riistungsamtes 
[Wartime experiences from the War Economy and Armaments Department’s field of activity], 29 
Noy. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.116. 
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ously, and this could be done only by laying down priorities in each and every 
sector. 

It being no longer possible fully to satisfy the demands of the Wehrmacht, 
the Four-year Plan, and industry, this system should now, perhaps, be 
modified. If the demand for maximum output was to be reconciled with the 
demand for adjustment to rapid changes in the military situation, no substan- 
tially different alternative existed. There could thus be no ideal system of 
overall economic planning. The best substitute was close co-operation and 
mutual consideration on the part of all concerned. The fact that Thomas 
made no reference to the armaments minister in the course of his lecture, even 
though their agreement on future teamwork ‘governed by the principle of loyal 
co-operation and mutual assistance’ was still on the table, puts this statement 
in a questionable light. 

The crucial consequence for armaments policy was not mentioned on this 
occasion. It consisted in the OKW’s willingness to prepare, even at this stage, 
for yet another change of course in armaments policy. Otherwise than in the 
case of the French campaign, when it had waited until the military outcome 
was certain, it tackled this question a full six months before the attack opened. 
There was a blithe assumption that logistical planning for Operation Bar- 
barossa was complete. It had been predicted at the highest level that the 
campaign would be launched in May 1941 and concluded within a few weeks, 
so greater attention could be redevoted to air and naval armaments in the 
fourth quarter of the coming year. No one, however, was prepared to wait until 
then. Current problems of planning and control, coupled with gloomy fore- 
casts relating to supplies of raw materials and foodstuffs in the third year of the 
war and the accelerated rearmament of Germany’s next adversary but one, the 
burgeoning Anglo-American alliance, were construed as grounds for concen- 
trating scarce arms-manufacturing resources on post-Barbarossa projects as 
speedily as possible. 

The outcome of the OKW’s preliminary moves was the ‘Fuhrer order’ of 20 
December 1940 regarding personnel measures in the armaments industry.” 
These initiatives can only be understood in the light of the authorities’ wide- 
spread attentisme and self-deception, which increased still further from late 
1940 onwards, when preparations for the eastern campaign were stepped up 
after Molotov’s visit. Hitler himself contributed to them by resuming his old 
double game: privately by insisting to his generals that economic constraints 
necessitated an offensive policy,”° and publicly by boasting of Germany’s 
strength. 

On 10 December 1940 Hitler made his grand appearance before munitions 
workers at the Borsig-Werke in Berlin, where he painted the military situation 


4 WiRGAmt/Stab, KTB 96 (2 Dec. 1940), BA-MA RW 19/164. 
> See sect. III.1v.3(b) at n. 120. 
2° Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.111.2(a) at n. 97. 
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in such rosy colours that his propaganda minister happily noted that this 
speech would ‘buck the nation up’ and ‘tide us over another few critical weeks’. 
Goebbels got the impression that Hitler had been so intoxicated by his own 
words that he resolved to speak in public more often in future. He later 
addressed the Gauleiter with ‘firm conviction’ and told them that the war was 
almost won, extolling the effect of Germany’s new weapons and his possession 
of the world’s greatest arms-manufacturing capacity. According to Goebbels, 
the Gauleiter also returned to their labours ‘fortified’ anew.*’ Doubts were 
unwelcome. 

This was brought home to Schacht, the ex-minister for economic affairs who 
still held ministerial rank, when he sought to gain a hearing for his pessimistic 
verdict on the economic situation and, in particular, for his assertion that 
Germany was ill-equipped for a longish war against Britain. This earned him a 
rebuke from Funk, his successor in office, who was adept at plying Hitler’s 
headquarters with favourable forecasts.** The German people were naturally 
ignorant of these irritations and doubts. Extra seasonal rations ensured their 
general contentment and dispelled the awareness that they were celebrating 
their second wartime Christmas”’—a circumstance beneficial to the regime’s 
propaganda authorities, perhaps, but not to the mobilization of the war 
economy. 

But Hitler did not address himself solely to munitions workers and 
Gauleiter. He also met with the armaments authorities at a big reception the 
following day. Among those presented to him by Todt were armaments inspec- 
tors and senior officers from the War Economy and Armaments Department, 
and, from his own domain, regional commissioners, chairmen of the most 
important special committees, and ministerial associates. General Thomas 
owed this personal encounter with his supreme commander—his first since the 
outbreak of war—to the accord between the ministry of armaments and the 
OKW. It was a red-letter day for him, no doubt, but one that had no influence 
on war-economy policy. 

While Todt’s armaments advisers were discussing the appointment of the 
new committees at a meeting the same day, the armaments inspectors were 
simultaneously voicing more outspoken comments. They not only complained 
that firms were obstructing the transfer of orders to the occupied territories but 
fiercely criticized the system of priorities. Its growing ramifications were only 
exacerbating the backlog of orders and hampering mass production because 
firms were continually obliged to switch from one line to another. However, 
nothing came of the obvious inference, namely, that it was impossible to run 
the entire German economy according to a military scale of priorities.*° 


27 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv, 11 and 12 Dec. 1940; also Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 254-5; an extract 
from this speech appears in Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1627 ff. 

?8 Letter from Schacht to Funk, 17 Dec. 1940, PA, Biiro St. S.: Politischer Schriftwechsel, v. 

2° Meldungen aus dem Reich, No. 152, vi. 1886 (9 Jan. 1941). 

3° Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 204; Rohland, Bewegte Zeiten, 71; minutes of the 
inspectors’ conference on 11 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. 2. 
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The only practical result came two days later, when Keitel informed the 
services of the text of the agreement with Todt on future co-operation.*’ The 
function attended by Hitler had already demonstrated that this did not 
betoken a fresh start, however. Instead of holding joint talks in the spirit of the 
new accord and, at the same time, of presenting Hitler with an unvarnished 
picture of the situation, Todt’s experts and those of the OKW had merely 
attended the reception and then resumed work independent of each other— 
and, as it soon turned out, in renewed opposition. 

The development of the German war economy after the French campaign 
had demonstrated the National Socialist regime’s inability to co-ordinate 
military operations and economic policy in a rational manner. That which may 
perhaps seem, in retrospect, the inception of a blitzkrieg economy, i.e. a 
measured and systematic application of resources, proves on closer examina- 
tion to have been no more than a carefully disguised compromise between 
rivals for authority in a leaderless economic administration that found it hard 
to organize even the most urgent armaments projects. The ‘economically 
reasonable and acceptable proportions’ aspired to by the OKW” were not 
dictated by political, social, ideological, military, and economic considerations. 
They were defined by armaments bureaucrats whose problems of control were 
proving too much for them. Lacking any realistic notion of what a modern 
economy could achieve, they conveyed to higher authority that the extent of 
their limited abilities was the limit of what was feasible. Such were the shaky 
foundations on which reposed Germany’s economic preparations for the 
greatest project in its military history, Operation Barbarossa. 


2. THE SECOND CLOSURE CAMPAIGN: 
INTENSIFIED MOBILIZATION IN FAVOUR OF ARMAMENTS 
BEGINS IN SPRING I94I 


The state of the German war economy at the beginning of 1941 was reminis- 
cent of its position one year earlier: a military venture of unprecedented mag- 
nitude lay ahead, and the requisite armaments fell short of expectations. This 
applied in equal measure to the short-term task of equipping the eastern 
armies and the longer-term plans of the navy and the Luftwaffe. These had not 
only to meet future, post-Barbarossa needs but to try to offset current losses 
sustained in operations against Britain. The army’s requirements, too, were 
being steadily augmented by its new and additional tasks. 

After the stagnation of previous months, an improvement in the output of 
armaments seemed essential. Although it rose by approximately 50 per cent in 
February 1941, a unique increase attributable to the first wave of Armaments 
Programme B deliveries for the attack on the Soviet Union, it stagnated in the 


31 Letter from Keitel to the services re co-operation with Todt, 13 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.118, pt. I. 
»? See sect II.v.1 at n. 18. 
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ensuing months, and the trend was downwards. The output of ammunition, 
which had risen considerably less, presented a similar picture. As for the output 
of general Wehrmacht arms and equipment, this was already declining because 
of its lower priority. Civilian stocks had been drawn on at the outbreak of war, 
but this no longer seemed possible. Continual improvisation was all that 
provided the eastern armies with at least a bare minimum of equipment, and 
prevailing circumstances made it impossible to accumulate reserves of war 
material and productive capacity for a long and expensive conflict.*? Even 
though the authorities, in their gross misjudgement of the tasks that lay ahead, 
felt able to dispense with such reserves and ignore the danger that their plans 
of campaign might misfire, current projects continued to make unsatisfactory 
progress. 

The objective was plain for all to see: arms manufacture must be better 
organized and Wehrmacht contracts more efficiently co-ordinated with pro- 
duction processes and available resources, because defective armaments 
control was damaging the entire economy. The wave of call-up notices for the 
eastern armies threatened to impose severe additional strains, so the 
manpower problem was becoming more and more of an issue.** 

The War Economy and Armaments Department probably commanded the 
best overview of this problematical situation, nor had General Thomas’s 
officers been idle. A careful evaluation of their experience of reorientating 
armaments production in the summer of 1940 had mercilessly exposed the 
shortcomings of German war-economy policy.” Efforts had been made to 
complete at least the most pressing armaments projects by developing a statis- 
tical centre at the OKW and appointing audit officers to check on the arma- 
ments inspectorates, and, more particularly, by modifying and tightening up 
the scale of priorities, incorporating subcontractors in the system, and creating 
supervisory institutions. 

These dirigiste expedients were supplemented by greater concessions to 
business. Thomas emulated Todt in seeking to develop his contacts with 
industry. Although he failed to institutionalize it, he did achieve a greater 
measure of co-operation in certain important sectors, e.g. the smouldering 
conflict over pricing policy and incipient preparations for the war against 
Russia. The chief victims of the dispute between the armaments minister and 
the Wehrmacht authorities were the munitions industry’s factory managers. 
One of their spokesmen informed Thomas and Todt that they were stretched 
to the limit and in urgent need of a definite ruling on priorities.*° 

This, however, was the very respect in which the OKW was unable and 


For a detailed account see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.11.4 at nn. 418 ff. 

*4 On this subject see sect. II.1I1.3 at n. 227. 

*® Study by Lieut.-Col. Hedler: Umsteuerung der Wirtschaft [Economic reorientation], BA- 
MA Wi/IF 5.2276, and comments by Ri IIa, 17 Dec. 1940, BA-MA RW 10/578. 

3° Meeting with Generaldirektor Roehnert on 8 Feb. 1941, WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 142, BA-MA 
RW 10/164. 
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unwilling to introduce any fundamental changes. The War Economy and 
Armaments Department wanted at least to end interservice allocation disputes 
and inject some consistency into production planning, but Keitel felt this to be 
impossible because, whenever a ruling went against them, the Luftwaffe and 
the navy successfully appealed to Hitler.*’ As for the army authorities, persis- 
tent requests to moderate their demands in favour of the other two services 
bore little fruit. 

The Army Ordnance Office had at least been persuaded to renounce its 
maxim of spring 1940: peak production was out, cutbacks were in. What 
undoubtedly helped to restrain the army authorities, apart from an erroneous 
estimate of the resources they needed, was a fear that the armaments minister 
might gain further ground. Already in de facto control of tank construction, the 
army’s most important weapons sector, Todt was not only trying to improve 
productivity with the aid of an additional special commissioner*® but steadily 
upstaging the Army Ordnance Office in the field of development as well. 

Where armaments were concerned, therefore, the army authorities were 
almost on their own, especially as they did their best to avoid direct contact 
with Hitler. The Army Ordnance Office even distanced itself from the OKW 
and rejected its tutelage in the placing of contracts.*? Necessary though it 
might have been to join forces with Todt and Thomas against the army’s 
privileged rivals, the other two services, no attempt was made to do so. The 
regrettable integration of conflicting interests—personnel replacement and 
armaments—in the single person of the commander of the Replacement Army 
and head of the Army Ordnance Office had a self-paralysing effect.*° No appre- 
ciable momentum could thus be expected from the army’s attempts to tighten 
up armaments control and reorientate the economy further. All in all, none of 
the existing participants in this interdepartmental contest had gained a lead 
over the others. The next round was still in the balance. 

The bell had sounded in December 1940, when the ministry for economic 
affairs, the armaments ministry, and the OKW resolved on a joint campaign to 
improve armaments production. No one had any fundamentally new ideas. 
The closure campaign that had petered out in the summer of 1940 was to be 
resumed, civilian production substantially reduced, and more orders compul- 
sorily transferred to the occupied territories. The Wehrmacht was to release 
reserves by rearranging its programmes. As a first step, the three parties jointly 
issued executive orders determining the scale of priorities. This correlated 
civilian and military dispositions for the first time and introduced a number of 
improvements.” 


>” Letter from Keitel to Thomas dated 23 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151. 

38 Directive No. 1/14 of 11 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. I. 

° WaA No. 135/41 g.K. to WiRUAmt, 27 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.112. 

*° Report of Chef Rii to Gen. Thomas on 23 Jan. 1941, WiRUAmt/Stab, KTB 113, BA-MA RW 
19/164. 

4) Joint executive orders dated 21 Dec. 1940, BA-MA Wii/IF 5.207. 
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The War Economy and Armaments Department was still dissatisfied, 
however, because the two civilian ministries had ‘perfidiously’ overridden 
Wehrmacht requirements in several respects. Above all, though, it had been 
realized at the OKW that exercising control from the raw-material standpoint 
alone, without regard to the deployment of labour, was unworkable. The 
armaments inspectorates were to be responsible for making adjustments and 
settling all points at issue, but no definite right of decision had been formu- 
lated. It was the same old story: the services drew up their programmes, and 
the various medium-level authorities had somehow to sort out their orders, 
many overlapping and some mutually obstructive, and transmit them to the 
manufacturers.” 

Tinkering with the system of priorities offered little prospect of greater 
efficiency, Keitel realized, because it was inevitable that programmes would 
still be subjected to continual changes by top-level interference, and that 
friction would still occur. He therefore decreed a search for other ways and 
means.** General Thomas’s only immediate suggestion was that France must 
be coaxed into forming closer ties with the German war economy by offering 
her political concessions. This idea was scotched not only by Hitler’s opposi- 
tion“ but by reluctance on the part of German firms to relinquish contracts. 

Little remained of the new arrangement, therefore, but a return to the old 
objective, which was to release plant and labour for armaments by cutting back 
or converting civilian production inside the Reich itself. Experience of the 
abortive campaign in the spring of 1940 was not very encouraging. There 
was no reversion to the laborious procedure then adopted by industry’s self- 
administrative system. Instead, the minister for economic affairs himself 
reserved the right to determine which firms or groups of firms were essential 
to the maintenance of the war economy and thus exempt from closure. 
Although he finally abandoned his resistance on principle to the most drastic 
means of state control, production bans, he appointed commissions to inspect 
department stores for inessential merchandise and, thereafter, to restrict their 
manufacturers’ range of products.” 

No convincing results could be achieved in this way, and no beneficial or 
swiftly perceptible effect on armaments could really be expected unless it 
were possible to get firms to achieve an internal balance between civilian and 
military orders, thereby maximizing the output of those arms manufacturers 
already in production. As it was, the industrial bureaucrats failed to come up 
with any new ideas on the subject. 

No spare productive capacity could be mobilized for arms manufacture 
without the co-operation of industry, that much was clear. Even General 
Thomas realized this, because early in 1941 he invited some leading 


® WiRGAmwStab, KTB 102 (7 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/164. 

® Memo by Thomas re a report to Keitel on 6 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I.36. 
* Letter from Keitel to Thomas dated ro Jan. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/473. 
® Urgent letter from Hanneken dated 6 Feb. 1941, BA R 43 II/608a. 
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industrialists to confer with him at his office, as he had in the autumn of 1939. 
His good intentions promptly rebounded on him. The point at issue was the 
deployment of labour in the armaments industry,*® which the December 1940 
accord with Todt clearly defined as a matter for the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department. Todt’s reaction to a discussion between Thomas and man- 
ufacturers on the same subject was spontaneous and headstrong because he 
had some reason to fear that his committee system might be sucked into the 
wake of the OKW, all other control mechanisms being of secondary impor- 
tance. As General Commissioner for the Building Industry, he had already 
engaged in heated arguments with the OKW over the allocation of labour.’” 

Thomas and Todt had initially agreed to hold further discussions on this 
complex question before jointly submitting their proposals to Hitler.** Instead 
of pursuing their dialogue, however, they had both tried to act independently, 
as in the past. Todt, who planned another Plassenburg meeting with the 
armaments agencies, was already—without consulting the OKW—issuing 
firms with directives on the redeployment of labour.” Keitel, to whom the War 
Economy and Armaments Department submitted a lengthy draft embodying 
a series of proposals, transmitted this to Todt for information only. The arma- 
ments minister, perturbed that the OKW might take it straight to Hitler, 
responded with a hysterical letter of complaint. Keitel promptly rejected Todt’s 
charges and instructed Thomas to clarify matters with him.” 

But Todt refused to be pacified. He congratulated Speer by letter on having 
shaken off his competitors in good time, ‘whereas I struggle to oppose these 
opponents, time and again, in order to achieve the essentials in which I so 
strongly believe’.*! After firing this ‘warning shot’ across the OKW’s bows, he 
at once saw a chance to take matters in hand himself and create a new organi- 
zation under his own aegis. The result was the establishment of bottleneck 
committees charged with regulating the allocation of labour and responsible 
for civilian as well as military production. For this purpose, Todt resorted to his 
old backstage manceuvres. 

Goring, worried that the raw-material programmes had made such scant 
progress, once more lent an ear to Todt’s complaints about the OKW. Despite 
the initiative of November 1940, General Thomas had done little to meet 
Krauch’s demands, and had flatly ignored an instruction to increase fuel 
supplies.” Great attention was paid to Krauch’s urgent representations at the 


4° Thomas’s meeting with industrialists on 9 Jan. 1941, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 104, BA-MA RW 
19/164. 

47 Ru IV notes for a report for Chef OKW, 26 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/307. 

‘8 Thomas—Todt meeting on 8 Jan. 1941, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 104, BA-MA RW 10/164. 

*® Tbid. 113 (23 Jan. 1941). 
Exchange of letters between Keitel and Thomas, 24 and 26 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151. 
Todt’s letter of 24 Jan. 1941 cited in Ludwig, Technik, 352 n. 27. He was referring mainly to 
the dispute between Speer and Oberbtirgermeister Julius Lippert of Berlin over plans to rebuild 
the German capital; on this subject see M. Schmidt, Albert Speer, 62 ff. 

>? Notes for a report to Hitler and Goring by the Director-General of Air Armaments, 3 Mar. 
1941, BA-MA RL 3/63. 
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highest level, which stressed the importance of his building projects and 
manufacturing programmes, especially as regards the production of synthetic 
rubber and fuel.*? However, Hitler rejected his proposal that the army be cut 
back in favour of raw-material production and declined to let his political deci- 
sions be influenced by such purely economic considerations.™* 

Besides, Hitler had long been contemplating another solution to the fuel 
problem, namely, the seizure of the Continent’s largest petroleum deposits in 
the Caucasus—a solution which Krauch himself and his IG-Farben experts 
had advanced on the eve of the Second World War.” Hitler, who now felt that 
it was time to act, needed strong armed forces for the purpose, so the expan- 
sion of the hydrogenation plants would if necessary have to be deferred. At the 
same time, the army needed sufficient fuel for the eastern campaign, and 
stocks were dwindling at a rate that made the coming months’ fuel plans look 
less than rosy. Since most of the requisite supplies had to come from Krauch’s 
hydrogenation plants, his demands could not be simply ignored. 

General Thomas had also raised the subject and tried to register the need for 
drastic economies in memorandums of his own. Goring evaded this pressure 
in two ways: he promised to increase Krauch’s allocations of resources by 50 
per cent in the next few months, and signed some of Thomas’s appeals for 
economies.*° Hitler, however, seemed to want no more truck with pressing 
economic problems that might dampen his optimism. In a speech on 30 
January 1941, the anniversary of his coming to power, he had sought to dispel 
public disquiet at the possibility of America’s entry into the war by making 
exaggerated statements about German armaments, and had subsequently 
assured the minister of propaganda that Europe was militarily secure because 
the Wehrmacht’s equipment was better and more complete than ever.”’ 

Under these circumstances, it is understandable that Goéring bowed to 
Todt’s insistence and authorized him to make proposals for further reorientat- 
ing the economy. Todt’s draft proposal for the appointment of bottleneck com- 
mittees embodied a clear objective that was, in fact, approved—verbally, at 
least—by all concerned. The fulfilment of the Wehrmacht’s allotted tasks 
in 1941 made it ‘imperative that the nation’s entire resources be concertedly 
and ruthlessly applied to the purpose of providing the armed forces with the 


* See e.g. his memo of 28 Jan. 1941 on the development of the raw-material situation in the 
event of a prolonged war, BA R 25/93, in which he requested priority for his construction projects, 
if necessary by reducing the army’s share of armaments; WiRUAmt/Stab, KTB, fos. 152, 154 (13 
Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/164. 

>4 Notes by Gen. Thomas for his report to Géring on 12 Feb. 1941, Nbg. Doc. PS-1456, State 
Archive Nuremberg. 

>> See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.11.1. 

°° WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, fos. 152, 154 (13 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/164; see also 
WiRiAmt/Stab, Ib 5, Zusammenstellung wichtiger Schreiben zur Mineraldllage seit 15.10.1940 
(Compilation of important communications re the petroleum situation since 15 Oct. 1940], BA- 
MAWi/1.36. 

>’ Meldungen aus dem Reich, No. 256, ix. 3233 (2 Feb. 1941); Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv, 1 Feb. 
1941. 
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principal means wherewith to carry out their tasks’.°* This appeal had little 
practical effect. Whenever concrete sacrifices and restrictions were imposed, 
the parties concerned did all they could to evade them—and the absence of 
effective central direction rendered this entirely possible. Goring, the signatory 
of the directive, had neither the time, nor the incentive, nor the machinery 
needed to oversee its implementation. 

The armaments minister, who was to direct the new committees at regional 
level, possessed insufficient authority and practical resources to supervise the 
attendant measures effectively. This applied not only to the reduction or cessa- 
tion of ‘certain’ forms of manufacture but also to the recent restrictions on 
military building projects. Even Todt could not avoid including so many excep- 
tions and blanket clauses that plenty of loopholes remained. Moreover, the 
medium-level authorities were no less hopelessly at odds than those at head- 
quarters, so the policy of entrusting them with the campaign was bound to fail 
unless they, at least, were subjected to firm leadership. Todt must have realized 
this, because he reserved the right to nominate the committee chairmen. 

While approving the contents of his draft, the War Economy and Armaments 
Department promptly and characteristically did its utmost to resist the arma- 
ments ministry’s claim to paramountcy. This applied not only to its appoint- 
ment of committee chairmen but to its purview, which was to embrace 
armaments as a whole. The OKW would not in principle have opposed even 
that claim, had not Todt’s deputy, Schulze-Fielitz, justified it by stating that his 
minister was responsible not only for the procurement of arms and ammuni- 
tion but for all war material. The campaign was thus construed as a covert 
seizure of power by the ministry of armaments and a threat to the military 
armaments authorities, who might soon become mere ‘errand boys’. In the 
ensuing argument over details of the draft the OKW strove vainly to secure 
paramount status for the armaments inspectorates, but Todt, confident of 
G6ring’s support, was prepared to make only minor concessions. Thomas, who 
had been counting on the ministry of labour to back him, was much aggrieved 
when it steered clear of this power-struggle.”’ 

Gloom proliferated at the War Economy and Armaments Department in 
mid-February 1941. Further resistance to Todt seemed inadvisable because it 
was feared that the armaments minister would discredit the department in 
Hitler’s eyes. Efforts to form a united front with the services were making little 
progress. The rudiments of such a front existed in the army’s case, because 
Todt was heavily encroaching on tank construction and had successfully com- 
plained about the Army Ordnance Office to Hitler,’ but his personal inter- 
vention had secured 20,000 additional workers for tank manufacture. This, in 
turn, had prompted Thomas to champion the combined interests of the navy 
and the Luftwaffe against preferential treatment for the army, but to no avail. 


°8 Goring’s directive, V.P. 2703/41 g. of 18 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RW 10/1924. 

°° On these developments see WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA RW 10/164. 

°° Letter from Keitel to ObdH re the tank conference at Hitler’s HQ on 18 Feb. 1941, KTB 
ORW i. 1004-5. 
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Abandoning all hope of support from the OKW, the Army Ordnance Office 
countered complaints about its procurement of certain items for all three 
services (notably anti-aircraft guns and ammunition) by appointing its own 
‘commissioner for the standardization of arms and ammunition’. It also 
instructed its branch offices in the military districts to speed up and simplify 
the acceptance of arms, equipment, and ammunition. The War Economy 
and Armaments Department, which was critical of this independent move, 
predicted—correctly, as it soon turned out—that the Army Ordnance Office 
would in due course be ‘stalled’ and compelled to turn to the OKW once 
more.*! 

The decision was taken on I9 February 1941, in the course of a lengthy con- 
versation between Hitler and Goring.” It was the usual compromise between 
two conflicting positions. Géring finally authorized Todt to set up his bottle- 
neck committees. By creating a new body at medium level without substitut- 
ing it for another, this did little to facilitate a radical solution of administrative 
problems. Although a few beneficial changes flowed from Thomas’s hectic 
efforts in the days that followed—efforts to reunite military interests and assert 
them when formulating directives—it was generally apparent that the War 
Economy and Armaments Department’s attempt to extend its own influence 
to the mobilization of labour for armaments had resulted in a victory for Todt. 
It was only a partial victory, however, because the OKW had simultaneously 
received a boost from another quarter. 


3. HITLER TURNS EAST 


Apart from Todt’s instructions, the topics discussed by GG6ring and Hitler on 
19 February included the occupation policy to be pursued in the forthcoming 
war against the Soviet Union.” Both men had received copies of the OKH’s 
plans for a military administration, which accorded little importance to 
economic factors and rejected Thomas’s independent ambitions. The latter 
had duly responded by presenting G6ring and Hitler with a memorandum of 
his own concerning the potential economic benefits of an operation in the 
east. Hitler welcomed this initiative and authorized Goring to collaborate with 
Thomas in setting up an entirely new economic organization, divorced from 
the OKH, for the occupied eastern territories. Its main purpose would be 
to procure enough fuel and grain to eliminate any immediate worries about 
keeping the German population fed and the Wehrmacht operational. 

Thomas had been granted a long-awaited opportunity. The new organiza- 
tion was to embrace all civilian departments and all three services under his 


*! Appointment of Maj.-Gen. Wilhelm von Junck, 29 Mar. 1941, and HWaA circular dated 19 
May 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 1; Ludwig, Technik, 370. 

© A reference to Goring’s report on 18 Feb. 1941 appears in his diary, IfZ. On the results and 
consequences from the aspect of the bottleneck committees see WiRUAmt/Stab, KTB 173 ff. (20 
Feb. 1941 ff.), BA-MA RW 109/164. 

© On what follows see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.101.2(c). 
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personal direction. He was ultimately concerned, not only to relieve the strain 
on the German war economy by ruthessly exploiting the east, but to create and 
try out a system of economic management capable of subsequent application 
to the Reich itself. At Gdring’s suggestion, Thomas sought to co-operate 
closely with industrialists and the Four-year Plan. These contacts acquired 
additional importance when it came to the long-overdue reorganization of 
the coal industry, a key sector of the war economy and a source of constant 
friction. Géring’s industrial manager, Paul Pleiger, wanted the armed forces, 
and Thomas in particular, to help him unseat the Reich coal commissioner, a 
Party man with rigidly dirigiste ideas, and reorganize his sphere of responsibil- 
ities on a private-enterprise basis. The plan succeeded, and Pleiger not only 
became head of the new Reich Coal Confederation but assumed responsibil- 
ity for the new Reich Coal Consortium in Thomas’s Ostorganisation or, in full, 
‘Wirtschaftsorganisation Ost’ [Economic Organization East]. 

While Gé6ring doubtless regarded this as a way of expanding his own 
industrial empire in an easterly direction, the War Economy and Armaments 
Department was pursuing ambitious ideas of its own. Although Todt was delib- 
erately ignored during Thomas’s lengthy discussions with the services and 
the civilian economic agencies on the development of his Ostorganisation, 
his ‘personal direction’ proved to be a hollow facade. This did not, however, 
prevent him from going a step further and pressing on with demobilization 
measures, even at this stage, so as to bring the war economy under definite 
OKW control and terminate the armaments ministry’s brief ‘heyday’ once the 
war ended as quickly as expected. 

It was significant that Thomas should confidently have informed one of 
Todt’s representatives that the armaments minister was responsible solely for 
special tasks such as tank production and the construction of U-boat bunkers, 
whereas the War Economy and Armaments Department considered its 
function to be ‘the overall control of armaments’. 

Nothing could quench the planners’ enthusiasm, neither the renewed con- 
troversy that attended these theoretical preparations within the OKW itself 
nor lack of interest on the part of the Luftwaffe authorities, who preferred to 
take a leaf out of Todt’s book and appoint an industrial advisory board of 
their own to boost the production of air armaments.® At least one institu- 
tion now acquired practical importance. The newly established Rohstoff- 


** Riedel, Eisen, 271 ff. 

® WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 240 (26 Mar. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/164. 

°° On the dispute with the AWA see the Stab/Demob minute of 6 Mar. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.390; on the attitude of the Director-General of Air Armaments see his letter of 12 Apr. 1941, BA- 
MAWi/IF 5.353, and his circular of 22 May 1941 re the Industrial Council, partly repr. in Anatomie 
des Krieges, No. 161. The navy completed its draft demobilization plan in Apr. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.3309, and GenStdH submitted a study of demobilization problems in the First World War and 
their current significance, BA-MA RH 6/v. 16. On the activities of Stab/Demob see also its reports 
of 19 Mar. and 22 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3309, also the minutes of the last experts’ meeting 
on II June 1941, BA-MA Wi /IF 5.443. 
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Handelsgesellschaft or ‘Roges’ [Raw Materials Trading Corporation] could 
not yet be employed to handle the demobilization process, it was true, but it 
was available for the seizure and utilization of materials captured during the 
forthcoming war in the east.®’ 

Although the War Economy and Armaments Department did succeed in 
fighting off the rival claims of the minister designate for the occupied eastern 
territories, and although its Wirtschaftsstab Ost [Economic Staff East] was 
nearly 20,000 strong and thus one of the Reich’s largest economic authorities, 
it came no nearer to extending military primacy to the economy as a whole. 
The department was handicapped by disorganization within its real domain, 
the co-ordination of the armaments plans of all three services. Their obstinacy 
seemed insuperable, and even GGring’s decree of 18 February 1941 proved of 
little avail. This was passed on by Keitel, in his capacity as chief of the Wehr- 
macht High Command, together with instructions ‘to undertake another 
rigorous examination, with a view to their ruthless curtailment or temporary 
postponement, of all projects not immediately essential to the conduct of war’. 

The ordnance offices, having been so often instructed in the past to apply 
the most rigorous standards, could hardly be expected to take such appeals 
seriously. To report any remaining scope for economies would inevitably attract 
a charge of having failed to carry out previous orders, quite apart from the fact 
that it would be inadvisable, in view of the OKW’s hectic stream of instruc- 
tions, to relinquish such reserves and be caught empty-handed by some 
subsequent change of tack. Although the commander-in-chief of the navy, 
for example, duly transmitted this summons to his various departments and 
requested them to report ‘whether they are in a position to suggest still further 
retrenchments in, or temporary postponements of, the navy’s armaments pro- 
gramme, which has already been severely reduced on my instructions, and 
what effects these would have’, there could be no serious expectation that the 
navy would suddenly discover a store of untapped resources. On the contrary, 
the Navy Ordnance Office was already striving hard to carry out its own arma- 
ments projects, which had so often been curtailed or postponed, in advance of 
the forthcoming constraints on the army. 

General Thomas’s recent move to establish a joint services’ planning centre 
within his department was also flatly ignored by the ordnance offices,”° just 
as Thomas himself felt able to ignore the armaments minister’s offer of co- 
operation in May 1941, when preparations for the eastern campaign were at 
their height. Todt, whose bottleneck committees seemed equally incapable 
of achieving swift successes, evinced a willingness to grant the armaments 


°” Stab/Demob report dated 26 May 1941 on the establishment and functions of ‘Roges’, BA- 
MAWi/IF 5.443. 

°8 Raeder’s circular re cutbacks in output for the Wehrmacht, 18 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RW 
19/1924. 

° Thid. 

7 WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 284 (3 Apr. 1941), BA-MA RW 109/164. 
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inspectorates wider powers, and, thus to improve co-operation between two 
authorities that had now been at loggerheads for a year.” 

With the armaments for Barbarossa provisionally complete, the German war 
economy entered a new phase. The sum of these efforts, discussed at Hitler’s 
headquarters in Todt’s presence on 18 May 1941 and relayed to Keitel by 
Thomas the following day, was not very impressive.’? Serious discrepancies 
between results and original targets could not be disguised. Undeceived at last, 
Hitler condemned the severe decline that had already occurred in some sectors 
of arms and ammunition manufacture. In particular, he refused to tolerate the 
conspicuous discrepancy between available manufacturing capacity, which 
was even now, all cutbacks notwithstanding, being expanded with the aid of 
substantial resources, and the output figures actually achieved (see Table 
II.v.6). 


TABLE II.V.6. Armaments Plant Capacity and Output for the German Army, 
April 1941 (month’s figures) 


Plant capacity Output Efficiency factor (%) 


Pistols 32,750 26,250 80 
Rifles 116,000 98,000 84 
Sub-machine-guns 20,500 10,000 49 
Machine-guns 14,650 9,000 61 
Bayonets 120,000 70,000 58 
Anti-tank rifles 4,000 3,035 76 
Anti-tank guns 320 280 88 
Mortars 1,070 850 79 
20-mm. AA guns 180 160 89 
Rocket-launchers 130 100 77 
Infantry guns 200 146 73 
Light howitzers 150 120 80 
Heavy and super-heavy guns 149 133 89 
Tractors 1,180 585 50 
AFYVs and self-propelled guns 332 247 74 


Source: Computed from data in a survey of the state of armaments, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1037a. 


Even though valid reasons for this shortfall could be adduced in individual 
cases, e.g. losses of production occasioned by technical and administrative 
change-overs, the Wehrmacht’s combat effectiveness was gravely impaired 
thereby, e.g. in respect of the armoured fighting vehicles and tractors essential 


"| Todt’s circular re the armaments inspectorates’ new part in the placing of orders, 13 May 
1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1576. 

” Memo re the Reich chancellery meeting on 19 May 1941 and report on achievements in the 
field of armaments for the Wehrmacht during the period 1 Sept. 1940-16 May 1941, BA-MA RW 
19/294; see also Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. 1.11.4 at n. 443. 
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to mobile warfare. Besides, plant capacity figures were based on uninterrupted 
single-shift production, so they fell far short of the capacity that full utilization 
would actually have rendered possible. Hitler seemed to realize this, because 
he expressly drew the attention of all concerned to the need to rationalize 
manufacture by means of mass production, standardization, and structural 
simplification, a precept neglected when the course was set in October 1939 
and incapable of fulfilment by the cumbersome military bureaucracy. 

Hitler’s complaints about the army’s falling production figures on the eve of 
the Russian campaign suggest that he was unaware that armaments production 
had already been reorientated to the army’s detriment, and that he was pro- 
ceeding on the false assumption that—as against France the year before—he 
could embark on this venture too with his munitions industry working flat out. 
This is implied by his address to the commanders-in-chief on 9 January 1941, 
in which he had spoken only of slimming down the army after the conquest 
of Russia and of being able to use the entire munitions industry for the benefit 
of the Luftwaffe and the navy,” just as armaments production had not been 
reorientated until after the French campaign. 

General Thomas rejected these charges and put the blame on the army 
authorities, whom he accused of making deliberately pessimistic forecasts in 
order to improve their priority status in regard to armaments planning.” He 
refused to acknowledge the possibility of any general increase in output. All he 
could discern, from the standpoint of his bureaucratic armaments policy, was 
a rising and insuperable flood of orders. Under the impression that the war 
economy had finally reached the limit of its capacity, he considered it impera- 
tive that requisitions be better attuned to available resources, in other words, 
that requests for armaments be moderated and his department’s managerial 
authority extended.” He had been reiterating this demand for the past two 
years, and it sounded less than convincing even now. 

His main criterion was the shortage of raw materials as measured by the 
growing discrepancy between the services’ requisitions and the quotas avail- 
able on paper. The unreliability of this basis of computation remained undis- 
covered. Thomas insisted that it was the expansion of the basic-material 
industries that was crucial to the prosecution of the war, not the manufacture 
of arms and ammunition. Hitler, who apparently failed to grasp the connec- 
tion, approved this new premiss when it was submitted to him by Keitel 
on 18 May 1941, although he simultaneously deplored the already percep- 
tible decline in armaments production and was really correct in calling for 
rationalization.”° 

The armaments minister, too, was playing a peculiar game. Early in May 
1941 he had treated the top leadership to his own, highly optimistic overview 


Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.111.2(b) at n. 97. 

™ Teletype from Thomas to Keitel, 18 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.122. 
War-economy situation report No. 21, May 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 
Memo of 19 May 1941 (as n. 72). 
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of the state of armaments.”” Hitler consequently saw no reason to refuse a 
request from his Reichsfiihrer SS concerning sixty armoured cars under con- 
struction for the police at the Austrian Steyr-Werke. At the insistence of the 
head of the Army Ordnance Office, these had been put back in favour of 
some armoured personnel carrier superstructures urgently required by combat 
units. Himmler’s complaint to Hitler had the desired effect, because soon 
afterwards Todt personally instructed the Steyr-Werke to proceed with the SS 
order.’* At the same time he sent the armaments agencies a circular informing 
them that, because the armaments industry was overstretched, any new orders 
or changes should be transmitted solely via the armaments inspectorates in 
their capacity as co-ordinating authorities.”” Writing to Géring three days 
later, he launched a frontal attack on the Wehrmacht’s armaments policy. The 
services ‘deluded themselves that a programme had only to be drafted to 
achieve the results it envisaged’ and were putting in wholly excessive demands 
for armaments. Drastic measures must be considered now, before everyone’s 
attention was monopolized by the major operations that lay ahead. Todt sub- 
mitted draft proposals for reviewing the Wehrmacht’s production programmes, 
the distribution of manpower between combat formations and the armaments 
industry, the employment of women, the building industry, and financial 
incentives for defence contractors. Géring signed these proposals on 20 June 
1941.°° 

An initiative of this nature was justified by the conditions actually prevailing 
in the war economy. All the economic agencies’ situation reports clearly indi- 
cated that it was labouring under a severe strain, and even the general public 
had begun to suspect that Germany was in an economic predicament that 
would necessitate an attack on Russia.*’ Growing shortages in almost every 
sector and a further reduction in food rations were fostering such speculation 
and conducing to a noticeable deterioration in morale. 

The war economy’s make-believe world had its counterpart in the civilian 
domain. At the opening of Leipzig’s Spring Fair on 2 March 1941 Goebbels 
boasted as usual of the German war economy’s achievements and declared that 
‘German war production is fully equipped to meet any future contingency’. It 
was ‘firmly based on a clear-cut, realistic theoretical programme that has 


been successfully consolidated by eight years’ resolute practical operation’. 
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Despite such slogans, which rendered additional burdens and restrictions even 
less comprehensible to junior officials and members of the public, it did at first 
seem that, after some delays, a mobilization drive in favour of armaments was 
still feasible. Orders to reduce civilian production were issued by Landfried, 
Funk’s state secretary, and Goéring enjoined the Gaulteiter to cease obstruct- 
ing the closure of manufacturing facilities not essential to the war effort.*? The 
inspection committees sometimes took such drastic action that the Wehr- 
macht itself was compelled to intervene, e.g. in the case of the packaging 
industry, whose inadequate output was already causing appreciable logistical 
problems.** But civilian resistance to the militarization of the entire economy, 
though seldom manifest, remained largely intact.®° It generally took the form 
of covert struggles at factory, regional, or branch level. War-economy dirigisme 
was eluded, time and again, by countless daily purchasing and investment deci- 
sions on the part of consumers and employers. 

The minister for economic affairs tried some more ‘morale massage’. Having 
decreed an unpopular cut in rations on 1 May, he convened the Gauleiter and 
their economic advisers, together with representatives from all economic 
departments, for an exchange of views on the current state of the war 
economy.** Burning issues such as war-financing and pricing policy and curbs 
on consumption were disregarded. Instead, the Party functionaries devoted 
themselves mainly to high-flown postwar projects*’ and discussed the possibil- 
ity of nationalizing the entire economy—a question of no topical relevance but 
crucial to the attitude of the business community. Funk himself played his old 
role. He delivered an address on Germany’s ‘excellent’ situation in the raw- 
material sector.** What did it matter that Goebbels, after discussing economic 
affairs with Funk, noted that he had talked ‘a bit of nonsense’ but was a ‘good 
fellow’? Hitler, at all events, gladly pounced on such rose-tinted optimism to 
suppress the thought of pessimistic predictions and situation reports—and, 
perhaps, his own secret misgivings. That was why he rhapsodized to his table 
companions about ‘the planned economy inside Germany and the whole of 
Europe’.®? 

Planning offered an escape from reality and decision-making pressures. 
On the eve of the attack on the Soviet Union, the decisive step in Germany’s 
policy of conquest, the mania for planning ran riot. ‘Generalplan Ost’, the 
resettlement scheme for the eastern colonies of the future, was substantially 
enlarged, as were the plans for a continental large-area economy. The OKW’s 


8 WiRiGAmt/Stab, KTB 176 (22 Feb. 1941) and 217 (14 Mar. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/164. 
*4 Letter from ChefHRiist to WiRtAmt, 20 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2656. 
85 See e.g. Frazkowiak, ‘Kriegsproduktion’. 
Rk. 6812 B, note re the meeting on 23 May 1941, BA R 43 II/615. 
Report of a meeting of neutral journalists with Ley and his remarks on five major projects in 
the field of social policy, 22 May 1941, BA-MA RW 10/173. 
88 This speech was reported in Deutscher Reichsanzeiger, 119 (24 May 1941) (extract in BAR 
11/104). 
8° Hewel’s diary, entry for 19 May 1941, IfZ, and Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv. 706, 20 June 1941. 
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TABLE IL.V.7. Wehrmacht Armaments Status, 1 October 1939-I fanuary 1942 


on: 1 Oct. 1939 1 May 1940 I June 1941 I Jan. 1942 

Army 
Pistols 08 and 38 630,000 528,800 769,500 889,550 
Rifles K 98 2,569,300 3,228,500 45372,800 45717;500 
Sub-machine-guns 38 and 40 5,711 27,800 166,700 205,450 
Machine-guns 103,300 150,400 203,250 206,500 
Anti-tank rifles 38, 39, 41 62 1,353 25,481 36,270 
20-mm. AA guns 30 895 1,487 25153 2,690 
37-mm. AA guns 63 — — — 
88-mm. AA self-propelled 

mounts — — 6 I 
88-mm. AA 18 and 36 — — — 104 
37-mm. anti-tank guns 10,560 14,257 155522 13,341 
47-mm. anti-tank guns 

(Czech) _ 36 785 494 
Anti-tank guns 38 — — 1,047 1,921 
Light mortars 36 

(and 80 mm./Aus. + Czech) 5,062 9,957 16,129 15,579 
Heavy mortars 34 3,959 7,091 11,767 11,719 
100-mm. rocket-launchers 

and 150-mm. 41 179 288 I,112 953 
Heavy rocket-launching 

equipment — — 6,791 2,249 
Light infantry guns 18 2,931 3,305 4,176 4,022 
Heavy infantry guns 33 367 491 867 864 
Mountain guns 

(old and new types) 213 354 108 151 
Light field guns 18 20 44 104 104 
Light field howitzers 

16 and 18 4,919 55538 7,076 6,772 
Light artillery pieces 2 —_ —_— 60 113 
Heavy field howitzers 18 25434 2,383 2,867 25744 
Heavy 100-mm. cannon 18 400 709 760 732 
150-mm. cannon 18 and 

K 39 (Czech) 25 177 68 92 
Super-heavy artillery 

(210-420 mm.) 47 163 442 541 
Infantry ammunition 6,665,459,000 8,459,496,000 9,774,200,000 7,175,853,000 
Tank and anti-tank 

ammunition 355793,000 77,102,000 78,631,000 69,403,000 
AA ammunition —_ — 209,000 174,000 
Artillery ammunition 29,363,000 57,180,000 90,464,000 63,630,000 
Panzer I 1,305 1,266 966 817 
Panzer 47-mm. self-propelled 

anti-tank guns — 40 361 221 
Panzer II ggI 1,110 1159 994 


Sources: Services’ reports end Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.844; survey of army’s armaments 
status, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1052a, 1088a, I090a, 1091, I110a + b; OKW ten-day surveys, BA-MA 
RW 19/1939, RL 2 III/713, 717 (aircraft = actual formation strength); Lohmann and Hildebrand, 


Kriegsmarine. 
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on: 1 Oct. 1939 1 May 1940 I June 1941 I Jan. 1942 
Panzer III 151 785 1,440 1864 
Panzer IV 143 290 572 512 
Self-propelled guns — —_ 377 591 
Panzer 35 (Czech) 125 143 187 192 
Panzer 38 (Czech) 122 238 754 434 
Armoured reconnaissance and 

command vehicles, etc. 1,076 1,710 1,776 1,752 
Tractors and APCs 5,200 7,997 15,642 19,129 
Luftwaffe 
Small arms, pistols, 

K 08 rifles, sub-machine-guns 728,349 1,063,700 152553200 1,646,000 
Light AA guns 75300 9,602 13,049 16,918 
Heavy AA guns 2,528 3,011 4,409 5,172 
Reconnaissance aircraft 642 664 823 691 
Fighters (incl. night fighters 

from 1.6.41) 868 1,369 2,017 1,853 
Twin-engined fighters 438 372 232 94 
Bombers 1,230 1,758 2,141 1,752 
Dive-bombers (Stukas) 354 417 501 490 
Fighter-bombers 39 49 — —_— 
Transport aircraft 706 800 719 9gI 
Communications aircraft 225 225 133 110 
Aircraft belonging to formations 

of C.-in-C. Navy 254 241 286 277 
TOTAL AIRCRAFT 4,756 5,895 6,852 6,258 
Bombs, aerial mines, and 

torpedoes 16,203,300 1730753775 5,541,068 4,113,700 
Navy 
Battleships 2 2 3 3 
Pocket battleships/heavy 

cruisers 3 2 2 2 
Battleships (old) 2 2 2 2 
Heavy cruisers 2 I 2 2 
Light cruisers 5 4 4 4 
Destroyers 22 10 15 18 
Torpedo-boats II 17 21 28 
E-boats 18 24 48 60 
U-Boats 56 48 137 247 
Mine-detectors 32 35 37 54 
Minesweepers 39 43 85 118 
Training vessels/special craft 715 
Fleet auxiliaries 437 
Torpedoes 35337 2,985 5,898 
Mines, booms 15,953 12,663 43347 


These figures, which have been compiled from various sources, many of them fragmentary, 
are not precisely comparable with other tables and numerical data. Heed should be paid, not 
only to the serious shortage of contemporary statistics, but also to the diverse assumptions and 
definitions underlying the figures employed. References to these can be found in the sources 


above. 
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new economic organization for the exploitation of Soviet territory was taking 
shape, and its staff and forward planning surpassed anything ever devised for 
such purposes in the course of human history. Expectations that this venture 
would succeed were only heightened by the pressing economic problems of 
the day.” For all his optimism, Hitler too seemed aware of these economic 
constraints when, in conversation with Goebbels, he expressed the hope that 
he would gain possession of the bulk of the Ukrainian harvest. Besides, he 
said, he had to invade Russia to release the manpower needed to counter the 
United States by boosting armaments production.’ When Todt submitted his 
proposals for tightening up the war economy, Hitler told him—alluding to 
Krauch’s self-sufficiency projects, which had obliged him to make so many dis- 
agreeable decisions in recent months—that it was better and ‘cheaper’ to 
obtain the missing raw materials by conquest.” This, in effect, revoked his 
decision of six weeks earlier to give the basic-material industry priority over 
arms manufacture. 

Although Hitler seems to have grasped the risks entailed by his conduct of 
the war and, notwithstanding all his successes, the uncertain state of the war 
economy, he was doubtless fortified by his certainty that the Wehrmacht would 
be able to topple the ‘clay colossus’ in the east by means of a ‘lightning 
campaign’. In ‘the war of the factories’ his soldiers’ rifles would finally tip the 
scales in Germany’s favour. This optimism was not wholly unfounded. In many 
sectors, the Wehrmacht’s armaments had attained a peak that was never sur- 
passed at any subsequent stage in the Second World War. This did not, of 
course, apply to armaments output or industrial productivity, only to the 
quantity of war material actually available. After a one-year break in hostilities 
the army, at least, had managed to enlarge its arsenal considerably (see Table 
IL.v.7). 

From the standpoint of greater combat effectiveness and modernization, 
however, close scrutiny revealed appreciable shortcomings in many areas.”° 
The army had almost trebled in size since the outbreak of war, but its arms and 
equipment had only doubled, and the navy and the Luftwaffe had recorded 
even smaller growth rates. Although the officers responsible were well aware of 
this weakness, they dared not draw the logical inferences. General of Infantry 
Friedrich Olbricht, head of the General Army Office, voiced his concern only 
in private and to a close friend. His verdict just before the attack on the Soviet 
Union: ‘Our army is just a puff of wind in the vast Russian steppes.’”* 


°° Eleventh session of the General Council on 24 June 1941, Nbg. Doc. NI-7474, State Archive 
Nuremberg, and Thomas’s speech at the WiStabOst meeting on 4 June 1941, BA-MAWii/IF 5.116. 
On the background see also R.-D. Miller, Hitlers Ostkrieg. 

°! Goebbels, Tagebiicher, iv, 16 June 1941. 

°2 Memo by Thomas dated 20 June 1941, Nbg. Doc. PS-1456, IMT xxvii. 220-1. 
Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.111.4 at nn. 450 ff. 
Recounted by Hermann G. Liben in Siiddeutsche Zeitung, 179 (7 Aug. 1986), 9. 
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Had Germany’s relative strength decisively increased in the previous twelve 
months? What had been gained in that time, apart from the securing of the 
Balkan area? Hitler’s original plan to invade the Soviet Union back in autumn 
1940 did at least have in its favour the notion that he would be able to conduct 
the campaign underpinned by Todt’s accelerated output of armaments, which 
was scheduled to peak in October 1940. But at that stage, in July 1941, the 
OKW was already pressing ahead with its reorientation of arms manufacture, 
which reduced the output of armaments for the army without managing to 
boost air and naval armaments in sufficient measure—a high price to pay 
for its attempt to pacify the rival ordnance offices and eliminate a threatening 
civilian competitor in the person of the armaments minister. 

While Germany was amassing weapons for the war against the Soviet 
Union with an armaments industry hampered by restrictions which the 
authorities regarded not as a well-regulated utilization of resources, but as 
the absolute limit of what was feasible, the Russians too were building up 
their forces. Having succeeded in trebling their output of armaments between 
1940 and 1941, they confronted the German aggressor with no fewer than 
24,000 tanks, 23,245 aircraft, and over 148,000 pieces of artillery.°° Whether it 
would actually have been possible, as claimed by Speer, Todt’s successor in 
office, for Germany to have doubled its output of war material by adopting dif- 
ferent methods” is an open question. What mattered was that in 1941 none 
of the relevant authorities considered such an increase either practicable or 
necessary. 

For all that, the prospect of war in the east seemed suddenly to galvanize 
the services’ armaments planners. As if there were no more troublesome 
quota systems, priorities, and changes of course, they evolved gigantic plans 
for the future—long-term, large-scale programmes of a kind that had hitherto 
been lacking as a fillip to armaments production. The navy hoped to resurrect 
its Z plan for the construction of an ocean-going fleet and use this in an 
attempt to gain naval supremacy on the high seas, even though the current 
U-boat programme was labouring under extreme difficulties; the Luftwaffe, 
despite a low rate of current output, wanted to quadruple its number of aircraft 
as soon as possible; and the army’s planning officers were busy calculating 
how to achieve a tenfold increase in armoured vehicles within the next few 
years.”’ 

Undoubtedly, these plans were also intended to furnish documentary 
ammunition for the next round in the contest for priorities and resources, but 
their very remoteness from economic feasibility shed a sudden light on what 
the high commands really considered necessary for a successful war against the 


°° Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.11.2 at n. 186. 

°° Thus Speer in his account of his achievements on 27 May 1945; cited in Speer, Inside the Third 
Reich, 539 n. I. 

°7 Germany and the Second World War, 1.11.4 at n. 433. 
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other world powers. The blatant discrepancy between such plans and actual 
production figures highlights the foolishness of war leaders who, though alive 
to the inadequacy of their resources from the outset, were nevertheless 
prepared to risk an all-out grab for world supremacy. 


VI. The Road into Crisis 


IN the area of the war economy 1941 seemed to follow the pattern of the pre- 
ceding year. The conflicts over quotas and priorities had been brought to a pro- 
visional conclusion at the beginning of the year, and in the first quarter there 
now ensued feverish rearmament efforts for the grand-scale military opera- 
tions planned for the summer. The opening of intensified military operations 
resulted in a certain relaxation among the armament technocrats, a kind of 
exhaustion, which, however, was soon followed by renewed activity as the sign- 
posts for the ensuing year’s armaments drive had to be negotiated during the 
third and fourth quarters. By the end of the year the resulting arguments and 
frictions had led to a leadership crisis. Then, eventually, some long overdue 
organizational changes and a uniform alignment of planning work were 
achieved by way of compromises in the shape of new Fuhrer orders. 

This process, however, was accelerated and intensified in the second year of 
the war because the reorientation had been brought forward to the beginning 
of the year, with the result that the completion of continuing armament 
projects clashed with the preparation of the next tasks. In 1939 attempts had 
been made to plan armaments over a number of years, and in 1940 the focus 
had been on the current year; 1941, however, produced total chaos in planning. 
The ensuing leadership crisis exceeded all previous ones because the success 
of the summer operations was slow to materialize, and failed to lead to a con- 
clusion that might have made a triggering of decision processes possible. 

More so than in the previous year, the frictions in the armaments industry 
affected the remaining sectors of the economy, and this impairment of the 
economy as a whole in turn affected armaments. This vicious spiral stimulated 
an inclination to disregard all previous rules of the game, enhancing, on the 
one hand, agressiveness and, on the other, a fatalism on the part of many 
responsible quarters. At the same time, however, the road into crisis also began 
to develop those instruments and ideas which subsequently rendered possible 
a reorganization of the armaments industry and an increased mobilization of 
the war economy. 


1. TODT’S INITIATIVE IN THE SUMMER OF I9041I 


Despite all euphoric expectations of the success of Operation Barbarossa, 
which was seen as the key to the solution of all war-economy problems, even 
Hitler did not miss the fact that things were not well with armaments. Even if 
the campaign were to proceed according to plan, his further war plans were 
already calling for additional efforts. The Wehrmacht High Command was at 
first holding back, as the initiated reorientation of armaments seemed to be 
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working and as Hitler had expressly declared that he would not discuss new 
priorities until the autumn, after the conclusion of the campaign in the east.’ 
The Fihrer’s fundamental order of 20 August 1940 concerning armaments 
therefore remained in force. The overall economic problems had long ceased 
to receive the same attention from military armament quarters as in the past, 
when these quarters still felt responsible for the war economy and when a 
struggle for the primacy of military interests was still being waged. 

The initiative for further adjustments now came primarily from the minister 
for armaments, who—as mentioned earlier—had managed two days before the 
attack on the Soviet Union to get a batch of instructions signed by Géring and 
Hitler. His chief aim was to improve the framework conditions for production 
and to set the signals for the new armament phase, to ensure that after Bar- 
barossa, when the currently lacking manpower and raw materials would be 
available, production could be restarted as quickly as possible. In the final 
analysis, however, Todt’s initiative was only half-hearted. The modification of 
the bureaucratic control system failed to provide clear or convincing signals to 
industry. Besides, he did not always hit the right note in dealing with entrepre- 
neurs and was apt to resort to military gesturing to enforce his authority. 

Thus he wrote a very blunt letter to the Wtirttembergische Metallwarenfab- 
rik concerning its minimum output of shell-cases for the 8.8-cm. anti-aircraft 
gun. In it he said: ‘We are making weapons, we are soldiers of munitions.’ The 
Fuhrer had set a certain target, and its implementation had been discussed. 
The difficulties were well known. He would therefore accept no excuses. ‘Our 
work is not to be viewed through the eyes of a client or an entrepreneur, and 
the kind of thinking that may be proper between client and entrepreneur 
does not apply to our co-operation.’ The enterprise would now have to struggle 
tenaciously unil the target was reached.” 

Todt’s initiative failed mainly because he did not succeed in bringing order 
into armaments planning. The objective was clear: to catch up with Anglo- 
Saxon armaments production as a prerequisite of an extended naval and air 
war after the autumn of 1941, and perhaps even to achieve a lead again in the 
foreseeable future. This implied, above all, a steep rise in aircraft production. 
However, the German leadership, as usual, was unable to decide on a specific 
point of main effort. Alongside U-boat construction, the armoured-vehicle 
programme, in which Hitler was especially interested and with the details of 
which he was most intensively concerned, occupied the same degree of 
priority. 

The increase in aerial armament was to be met principally by additional 
economies in the land forces. The Luftwaffe wanted to make a start by taking 
over those weapons and items of equipment—such as carbines and anti- 
aircraft ammunition—which had previously been procured in collaboration 


' Memo on the Keitel-Thomas conference on 30 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.122. 
? Todt’s letter, 4 June 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.118, pt. 1. 
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with the Army Ordnance Department. The head of the Army Ordnance 
Department initially agreed, but was later urged by his subordinates to revoke 
his agreement. He appointed a special delegate for the armoured-vehicle pro- 
gramme, who was to divert to it the capacities freed elsewhere within Army 
Ordnance.’ This brought Todt into action. He immediately ran to Hitler and 
obtained authority to redirect the (then still fictitious) reserves to Luftwaffe 
armament. The army command thereupon adjusted to the changed situation 
and agreed to the establishment of a new armoured-vehicle commission under 
the Reich minister for armaments and ammunition, in order to save at least the 
armoured-vehicle programme.’ 

This commission was headed by an industrialist, Ferdinand Porsche, and 
virtually took over the entire complex of tank construction, from development 
to manufacture. Participation of military experts was essentially confined to 
auxiliary tasks. With the ammunition sector having gone to Todt the previous 
year, this represented another serious encroachment on the sphere of respon- 
sibilities of the head of Army Ordnance. This shift of competences, however, in 
no way resulted in a greater concentration of armament control—now in the 
hands of the minister for aamaments—but merely in a further fragmentation of 
responsibilities, to the detriment of Army Ordnance. 

This trend was simultaneously reflected in another respect as well. With the 
dramatic growth of the Waffen-SS units on the eve of the Russian campaign, 
the SS Central Weapons Department increasingly showed a tendency to free 
itself from its dependence on the Army Ordnance Department and to channel 
development and supply programmes to industry on its own responsibility. 
However, warnings by the Ordnance Department against future areas of 
friction and overlapping, as well as a prepared letter of protest to the Reich 
Leader SS, were disregarded by the Army High Command,’ which was reluc- 
tant to enter into any major argument for the sake of those irritating areas of 
responsibility for munitions. Just as in March 1941 the Army High Command 
had unprotestingly surrendered economic and political responsibility for the 
future occupied territory in Russia, it had later gratefully left the ‘dirty work’ 
of police security to Himmler’s special-action groups. The agreement then 
achieved with the SS leadership was therefore regarded as more important 
than the squabbles of the procurement agencies. However, the army 
command’s retreat to operational concerns was to exact a heavy price, not only 
politically and morally, but, because of the accelerated erosion of army 
ordnance, ultimately also within the military sphere proper. 


> On these events see Leeb’s conference with Udet, 29 May 1941, as well as WaA comment of 
the same date and WaA letter No. 1174/41 g.K. regarding OKW self-help, 19 June 1941, BA-MA 
Wi/I F 5.122. 

* Letter from Todt to WaA, 21 June 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.122; joint decision by Todt and 
Fromm, 21 June 1941, published in part in Anatomie des Krieges, No. 164. 

> Correspondence between WaA and ChefHRiist in BA-MA RH 8/v. 1013, 11293 see also the 
warning circular of WiRtAmt to the armaments inspectorates, 19 June 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 
5.3662. 
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On the other hand, it was entirely understandable that, given the deplorable 
supply situation, the SS Central Weapons Department should simply disregard 
earlier agreements and try to help itself to anything it needed, especially in 
matters of general equipment, rather than rely on the cumbersome bureau- 
cracy of the Army Ordnance Department. It was not long before the latter had 
to agree to accept into its ranks a representative of Himmler for the supervi- 
sion of Waffen-SS procurement programmes, and finally even to accept an 
offer of a shuttle service of Waffen-SS trucks to speed up deliveries of orders.° 

Hitler’s order of 20 June 1941 had not brought about any significant progress 
either in the control of armaments or in the definition of areas of main effort. 
Although it granted the minister for armaments an additional (albeit ultimately 
meaningless) planning responsibility, it simultaneously gave the Luftwaffe the 
right to negotiate direct with firms regarding a rejigging of their production. 
For that purpose Goring had already created a special Industrial Advisory 
Committee. However, this was not incorporated into Todt’s system of com- 
mittees, as would have been necessary for the sake of a uniform reorientation 
of armaments, but functioned as an autonomous instrument of the Luftwaffe 
command. The minister for armaments thus had his wings clipped in that 
respect, and his new task was in fact no more than a ‘ticket of admission’ to the 
laborious business of harmonizing armament demands within the Wehrmacht. 

To begin with, the Luftwaffe command had the upper hand. The starting 
situation did not look too promising. Admittedly, by the spring of 1941 the 
monthly output rate, after a collapse in the autumn of 1940, had exceeded the 
level of the preceding year, so that, in addition to the replacement of current 
losses, there was a limited reinforcement. Total losses of 4,010 aircraft over the 
period from 1 August 1940 to 22 June 1941 were matched by the production of 
5,191 new machines. On the other hand, the Luftwaffe was now facing two 
adversaries, who had considerably greater facilities at their disposal, with the 
additional gigantic capacity of the United States in the background. Moreover, 
since the peak of the German production graph in April 1941 a new, apparently 
irresistible, decline had been taking place. If this trend was to be reversed 
and the armament race with the enemy powers taken up, considerable efforts 
would be needed, efforts which must inevitably go beyond the existing 
methods of armaments control. 

Goring no longer had any confidence in Udet, the Generalluftzeugmeister, 
but he did not want to drop him. He therefore appointed his State Secretary 
Milch ‘special delegate with unlimited power’. Milch got down to work at once, 
applying not the traditional military-administrative methods, but taking Todt’s 
system as his model. He organized the industrialists into ‘rings’, or groups, for 
each aircraft model, included the suppliers of accessories, and made every 
effort to rationalize production. He did not shrink from setting aside military 


®° Agreement between WaA and SS Central Office, 17 Nov. 1941, and internal circular of WaA 
regarding provision of motor-vehicles, 21 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 8Vv. 1013. 
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demands for new development, preferring to give priority to serial production 
of well-tested types and to standardization. He had to organize everything 
himself—all the way to the allocation of raw materials and manpower—as he 
lacked the kind of apparatus available to Todt or Thomas.’ 

His rivals did not remain inactive. Initially Milch had tried to take them 
by surprise. At a conference with the principal persons responsible for 
armanents—‘naturally’ excluding the minister for armaments—he declared on 
26 June 1941 that the war had to be won by the employment of the Luftwaffe. 
Goring, he claimed, had therefore given him full powers, including the right to 
take possession of any factory and use it for aerial armaments. 

The plenipotentiary for machine production, Director Karl, the state secre- 
tary in the Reich ministry of labour, Friedrich Syrup, as well as the general 
plenipotentiary for iron and steel procurement, Lieutenant-General von 
Hanneken, considered Milch’s plans feasible, but only if the armament effort 
was confined to a single programme and if, more particularly, the armoured- 
vehicle programme was re-examined. The general plenipotentiary for motor 
transport, General von Schell, immediately voiced misgivings about the army 
command’s demands for the equipment of the army after Barbarossa, and 
State Secretary K6rner, for the Four-year Plan, drew attention to the need to 
promote the Krauch programmes. General Thomas’s representative, while 
promising his support, pointed to discrepancies between Milch’s arguments 
and Hitler’s order to Todt of 20 June.® 

Milch’s attempt to monopolize munitions proved an embarrassment mainly 
to the minister for armaments, who was now prepared to discuss matters with 
Thomas. Todt actually apologized on this occasion for failing to consult in 
advance a number of directives and Fthrer orders with the Wehrmacht High 
Command, as had been agreed in December 1940. Then he got down to 
business. He complained that the Luftwaffe was claiming all reserves for itself, 
to the point where the progress of army motorization was jeopardized. When 
he demanded of Hitler that a uniform command agency be established which 
would take ruthless decisions even against the Wehrmacht services, Hitler 
withdrew to the formalistic position that the Wehrmacht services could be 
given orders only through the Wehrmacht High Command. 

Hitler was clearly reluctant to give his minister for armaments new powers 
at the expense of the Wehrmacht. In the tense atmosphere of the first great 
frontier battles he obviously did not wish to risk his accord with the generals 
by a total disenfranchisement of the army in matters of munitions. At the least, 
Hitler, now fully occupied on directing military operations, thus saved himself 
additional problems through unwelcome conflicts and misgivings. Even 
though scarcely any opposition was to be expected from the Army High 
Command, the service primarily affected, he still had to reckon with Raeder 


7 Overy, Géring, 189-90. 
8 Minutes of conference at Milch’s office, 26 June 1941, published in KTB OKW i. 1016 ff. 
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and his navy, and even more so with GGring and his Luftwaffe, neither of 
whom showed any inclination to submit to the armaments minister, but on the 
contrary were striving for more elbow room and more comprehensive compe- 
tences for themselves. 

Hitler’s retreat to the planning competence of the Wehrmacht High 
Command immediately induced Todt to make an offer to General Thomas: he 
was to support the idea that the head of the War Economy and Armaments 
Department be given general full powers authorizing him, if necessary, to take 
decisions even against the individual Wehrmacht services.’ This was the kind of 
authority that, over the past few years, Thomas had repeatedly tried to obtain, 
though not of course at the expense of his superior, even though he had more 
than once blocked or impeded the initiatives of his departmental head. In 
order to prevail with major decisions on armaments against the service high 
commands and the field marshals, Thomas, out-ranked as an infantry general, 
needed appropriate full powers. Keitel did not possess them, and GéGring 
applied them only sporadically. An alliance with Todt had therefore seemed 
natural ever since March 1940, but Thomas shrank from abandoning his 
military pattern of thought or his loyalties. The armaments minister’s offer thus 
induced him to resume his one-man struggle for a centralization of the control 
of military equipment orders and, through tighter control in the military area 
and working through the minister for armaments, to yield to his ambitious 
objective of once again tying armaments control more strongly to the 
Wehrmacht and consequently making the armaments industry generally the 
focal area of the war economy. 

Thus, the attack on the Soviet Union—unlike the opening of the campaign 
in France during the previous year—intensified rivalries among armaments 
authorities and those requiring the weapons. Even new special instructions and 
full powers, like those to Milch and Todt, were unable to set the reorientation 
of armaments in motion. Hitler’s reluctance to take decisions on this issue 
seemed, in July 1941, once again to help the Wehrmacht High Command to 
secure a key position which might enable it to steer the munitions industry into 
a new direction and to consolidate the Wehrmacht’s influence in the war 
economy, and hence ultimately in political decision-making. 


2. READJUSTMENT TO A ‘WAR OF ENDURANCE’? 


The war economy of the Third Reich was at a crossroads in the summer of 
1941. All leadership cadres and planning agencies had exhausted themselves in 
internecine quarrels, yet a centralized control of the economy seemed further 
away than ever before. The question was now whether the cartel of those 
responsible for munitions would be able, by its own efforts, to co-operate and 


° According to Thomas’s memorandum for Keitel, 29 June 1941, published in Tomas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 533-4. 
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agree on a joint road towards future armament. In July 1941 the Wehrmacht 
High Command had evidently gained a key position. What did the head of 
Wehrmacht Armament Planning make of this opportunity? What ideas and ini- 
tiatives did General Thomas develop in order to streamline the armaments 
industry and guide it on to a new course? 

The head of the War Economy and Armaments Department first of all set 
out his reflections in two memoranda. There was a need, on the one hand, 
for organizational measures and, on the other, for agreement on a common 
planning objective for armaments. In a submission he called on the chief of the 
Wehrmacht High Command to take a firm grip again on the control of arma- 
ments. But he had no new ideas to offer to Keitel, who was known to lack 
personal initiative and resolution. Thomas once more attempted to highlight 
the bottlenecks in raw materials and, in consequence, to raise a demand for 
clear priorities in armaments. Although Hitler did not really wish to be con- 
fronted with such requests from the Wehrmacht High Command before the 
autumn, Thomas was already urging him to prepare a new Fuhrer order. This 
would enable him to loosen the momentary congestion in the economy, which 
was due to the various civilian and military programmes, and to provide the 
OKW, as the central planning agency, with the authority to curtail or scrap 
individual programmes.’° 

To attain that objective, Hitler had to be persuaded to make a decision. 
Keitel, as past experience had shown, was not the right person for that task, 
and support was scarcely to be expected from the ordnance departments or 
the high commands of the Wehrmacht services. To exploit Todt’s offer of co- 
operation and thereby split the front of military armament departments even 
further vis-a-vis the minister for armaments was thus not an option. Thomas 
therefore conceived the idea, in connection with a visit to the eastern front, of 
interesting the commanding generals of the eastern armies, who then had 
Hitler’s ear, in his ideas. For that purpose he produced another memorandum, 
setting out his ideas on the war economy; these came down to an acceleration 
of the reorientation of armaments towards the war against the Anglo-Saxon 
powers.!’ In it he formulated the sharpest criticism so far of the measures of 
the supreme leadership. Proceeding from the statement—coloured by his 
narrow field of vision—that Germany had lost the First World War because of 
an insufficiency of raw materials and foodstuffs, and that this situation had not 
been significantly better at the beginning of the present war, he arrived at the 
conclusion that the supreme leadership had, over the past few months, been 
pursuing a wrong strategy. The first crucial mistake, in September 1939, had 
been the assumption that Britain and France would remain neutral. The 
second far-reaching mistake, in the summer of 1940, had been the belief that 


10 Internal instruction Chef Rui on the preparation of a report memo for Chef OKW, 29 June 
1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.899. 

1! Reflections on the subject ‘Economic war of duration against a war of swift military decision’ 
(end of June 1941), BA-MA RW 109/473. 
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Britain would shortly cease to fight. Yet, just as in the First World War, 
Germany, in spite of incomparable military achievements, had been unable to 
finish the war against Britain victoriously. 

The British concept of the war—to gain time so as to allow the economic 
factors increasingly to develop towards Germany’s disadvantage—had so far 
been successful. With each month the tight British blockade was having a 
greater effect on the German sphere of power. Once the captured stocks had 
been used up, this situation would soon affect the German conduct of the war. 
Because of the United States’ camouflaged entry into the war, Germany would 
now be facing ‘economic warfare on the very largest scale’. Added to this there 
would be an intensive ‘war of destruction from the air’, in which Germany, 
because of increasing raw-material difficulties, was bound to come off second 
best. 

The supreme leadership, the memorandum continued, was at last deter- 
mined ‘to readjust from a war of rapid military decisions to an economic war 
of endurance’, and had therefore ordered the ‘action’ against Russia. With 
this economic justification of the eastern campaign Thomas could count on 
maximum understanding on the part of the military leadership, even from 
those who viewed the enterprise somewhat sceptically and who had not gone 
along with the preventive-war propaganda or with Hitler’s racial-ideology 
arguments.'? At the same time, Thomas, having over the past few months 
confirmed the supreme leadership in its economic expectations, now tried to 
overcome this wait-and-see attitude and the resulting passiveness on arma- 
ments issues. 

It was by no means certain, Thomas’s argument continued, that even 
disposal over the entire raw-material and foodstuff reserves of the Continent 
would be sufficient for holding on over a number of years. Apart from grain 
and mineral oil, coverage of the shortfall could only be expected ‘provided 
the Russian economy is ruthlessly exploited and allowed to atrophy’. Such a 
‘destructive’ policy—as was in fact then being pursued by the Economic 
Organization East—would make sense only if an early conclusion of the war 
could be expected. If, however, a lengthy conflict with the Anglo-Saxon powers 
was to be faced, in the sense of a ‘war of endurance’—he evidently already 
wrote off the Soviet Union as an adversary—then it was necessary in the east, 
as was already being done in the other occupied territories, to switch over to a 
‘constructive’ economic policy, in order to practise exploitation over a pro- 
longed period. In that case, naturally, major deliveries could not be expected 
in the foreseeable future. It was therefore even more urgent, in Thomas’s 
opinion, to use available means economically and vigorously to readjust 
armament production to the war against Britain. 

Here, then, was his real intention: to solicit understanding on the part of the 


12 See e.g. Raeder’s subsequent explanations at a conference of naval commanders, 17 Dec. 
1943, Nbg. Doc. D-443, IMT xxxv. 106-7. 
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army command for a shift of emphasis towards the Luftwaffe and the navy, and 
to prevent the army from adding to its armoured-vehicle programme further 
major requirements which would torpedo any balancing attempts by the 
Wehrmacht High Command. Thomas’s demand was this: to embark as soon as 
possible on the landing in Britain in order to eliminate British aircraft produc- 
tion and to occupy the bases used for a large-scale air war against Germany, 
while simultaneously taking the British population hostage in order to keep the 
United States out of the war. 

The conclusion that Thomas drew for the armaments industry was that 
priority must not lie with Todt and his armoured-vehicle programme, nor 
yet entirely with Milch and the Luftwaffe. As for ‘reorientation towards 
an economic war of endurance’, he believed—unlike Hitler—that a further 
development of the raw-material programmes was urgently necessary, even at 
the expense of weapons manufacture.” 

These reflections were identical with conclusions arrived at as early as 
January 1941 in the Reich Office for Economic Development and suggested to 
the supreme leadership by Carl Krauch. The principal demand ‘for the devel- 
opment of the raw-material situation in the event of a prolonged war’ had been 
‘aerial security of German industry’, to be achieved by the ‘elimination of the 
British Isles as an American aircraft-carrier’. For the solution of the war- 
economy problems the proposal had similarly been a ‘reduction of the army in 
favour of safeguarding of raw materials and the strengthening of the Luftwaffe 
and the U-boat arm’. 

This alliance between Krauch, Thomas, and Goring was heading for success 
in the summer of 1941. As Hitler was still totally engrossed in the campaign 
against Russia, General Thomas was anxious to convince the army command 
there and then, in order to prevent possible opposition and ‘silently’ to pro- 
mote the realignment of armaments at the expense of the army. 

Before leaving for the eastern front, however, Thomas had to make sure of 
his strongest trump card, the Economic Organization East, and to eliminate 
the first alarming teething problems.'* On 29 June 1941 Hitler finally signed 
the necessary instructions. General Thomas instantly and vigorously began to 
consolidate and extend the military control of the economic organization now 
coming into operation. He had to make major efforts to counteract immediate 
tendencies towards a fragmentation of responsibilities and the cavalier behav- 
iour of numerous state and Party agencies. Even the exceptionally clear regu- 
lation of responsibilities (at least for the National Socialist regime), confirmed 
by orders from Hitler and Goring, did not stop some departments from going 
their own way and evading OKW control. That civilian authorities should show 
but scant respect for military primacy or that they should reject a uniform 


3 Memo for a report by Thomas to Keitel regarding an extended aerial armaments pro- 
gramme, 6 June 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.122. On the following see sect. II.v.2 at n. 50. 

‘4 OnThomas’s visit to the eastern front see his study ‘The Opposition’, p. 12, dating from 1946, 
IfZ ZS 310, vol. ii. On the following see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.VI.1 at n. 56. 
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management of the economy under Wehrmacht direction in the east, just as 
they did on Reich territory, was, in the light of past experience, scarcely sur- 
prising. But that the continually invoked common interest within the military 
leadership was unable to liquidate old rivalries, at least temporarily and in vital 
areas, was a fact worth noting. In the Army High Command, above all, there 
was little inclination to support General Thomas in his attempt, by way of a 
model military management of the economy in the occupied Russian terri- 
tories, to strengthen the Wehrmacht High Command’s claim to leadership in 
the war economy and hence ultimately the Wehrmacht’s weight in the political 
decision-making process of the Third Reich. 

At the beginning of July 1941 Thomas believed he saw a chance, jointly with 
the Army High Command, of consolidating the provisional system of military 
administration in the operations area and of delaying as long as possible 
the penetration of Rosenberg’s civil administration—in other words, using 
GGring’s protection and the priority of war-economy interests, of making the 
Wehrmacht the dominating factor in the occupation area. However, the Army 
High Command, which even before Hitler’s ruling in March 1941 had dis- 
played scant interest in occupation policy,’® was reluctant to commit itself in 
this matter, any more than in the tiresome armaments problems. As if this 
were not enough, obstacles were placed in the path of the Wehrmacht High 
Command’s endeavours: commissions of the Army Ordnance Department 
were sent independently into the eastern operations area, so they could help 
themselves to whatever they needed in the share-out of Russian booty, before 
the Wehrmacht High Command, with its preference for the Luftwaffe and the 
navy, could effect its share-out of captured industrial plants. 

Thomas did not succeed in totally eliminating such rivalries or in enforcing 
his management claim at least in matters of economic occupation policy. The 
new ‘Economic Control Staff East’ did not develop into a fast-acting control 
instrument, but remained a copy of the General Council of the Four-year Plan, 
an agency meeting but sporadically, where reports were listened to but no deci- 
sions taken or even discussed. The direct link between Thomas and Goring, 
through the appointment of Major-General Hans Nagel, the founder of the 
Economic Organization East and author of the notorious ‘Green File’, to the 
post of General Delegate for the Economy in the Eastern Operations Area 
under the Reich Marshal, was of short duration. G6éring amidst his bustle had 
little time for regular consultations or reports. In fact, the Reich Marshal, on 
whose authority the military organization of the economy continued to 
depend, in his light-hearted impulsive manner overrode the organizational 
arrangements made in his name by Thomas. When, on the occasion of a visit 
to the front, he was outraged to observe—at least, that was his impression— 
that the Jews in the occupied territory were quicker at looting than the 


‘Memo of the War Administration Department, 10 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RM 8/1313, published 
in R.-D. Miiller, ‘Kriegsrecht’, Doc. No. 3. 
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appropriate agencies of the Wehrmacht, he simply ordered, without consulting 
the Wehrmacht High Command, that certain enterprises and stocks be con- 
fiscated for the Luftwaffe.'® 

Like Milch and Todt in the armaments economy, Thomas too found himself 
in a blind alley when he tried to give effect to his ideas on organization in the 
occupied territories. His failure was triggered by Hitler himself, when at his 
notorious conference on 19 July 1941 he expressly held on to a radical policy 
of annihilation in the east and gave Rosenberg the green light for the estab- 
lishment of a civil administration. General Thomas met with no support for 
his armaments policy from the senior commanders in the east either; these had 
more pressing worries than a realignment of armaments for the war against 
Britain. If the control of armaments was finally to be taken firmly in hand by 
the Wehrmacht High Command, there was clearly only one promising way— 
Hitler had to be induced to issue a new order concerning armaments. 


3. THE NEW REDIRECTION OF ARMAMENTS IN JULY I941 


Although a new Fuhrer order on armaments was not actually expected until 
the autumn of 1941, following the planned conclusion of operations in the east 
and the completion of delayed deliveries of army equipment, the pressure for 
a new decision already reached a peak in July. The Wehrmacht High Command 
was unable to tame the individual Wehrmacht services in their furious planning 
activity or to compel them to observe the prescribed priorities. The situation 
called for joint action by the Wehrmacht High Command and the armaments 
ministry, but after first contacts both parties preferred, each for itself, to try 
to induce Hitler to issue a new order. The struggle for the leading position in 
the armaments economy entered a new round: common views and objectives 
receded to the background. 

Evidently Todt had not expected much of his offer to Thomas and had there- 
fore acted quickly. In a surprise statement he announced the appointment of 
an exchange commission with representatives of the three Wehrmacht services 
and the Wehrmacht High Command." This body would decide on a reduction 
of output figures, except for the armoured-vehicle programme, and on a cut- 
back of U-boat construction and of the anti-aircraft programme, with the freed 
potentials being used for an increase in Luftwaffe armament. 

In this way Todt was trying largely to exclude the Wehrmacht High 
Command from armament planning and the steering of industrial orders. The 
Wehrmacht services were in future to address their demands to him, and his 
regional examination commissions and committees would then effect the allo- 
cation of orders to enterprises. In order to tie in the Luftwaffe’s independent 


‘© Memo of a telephone call by Goring to Gen. Thomas, 4 July 1941, and letter from 
WiRtAmt/Stab Ia to the Generalluftzeugmeister, 6 July 1941, BA-MA RW 31/90. 
‘7 Letter from Todt to the Wehrmacht services, 7 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.899. 
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industrial organization, he instructed his Gauamtsleiter Rickhey to ‘take 
appropriate measures, on a case by case basis’, in the assignment of Luftwaffe 
orders. The Wehrmacht High Command rightly observed that, with such 
unclear powers, ‘difficulties and competence clashes [were] to be expected cur- 
rently’.'* Although Todt’s instruction was passed on to the armaments inspec- 
torates, it was accompanied by a suitable covering letter indicating how the 
measures were to be understood and applied from the viewpoint of the 
Wehrmacht High Command. 

Thomas remained unimpressed and reacted by the submission of an arma- 
ments plan of his own. Although it contained no more than the codification of 
the existing areas of main effort and overall objectives, supplemented by a few 
suggestions for the fostering of production, in view of the customary race for 
a ‘Fuhrer decision’, the Wehrmacht High Command had at least something 
to submit, and Keitel was sufficiently alarmed by Todt’s aggressive move to 
overcome his reluctance to call on Hitler prematurely. 

Hitler studied that draft intensively. He had scarcely any objections: after all, 
he found in it the armament priorities which he himself had ordered on earlier 
occasions, and he had no fundamentally new ideas. He was the more anxious 
to re-establish good relations between the agencies responsible for armaments 
and not favour any one of them—not even the Wehrmacht High Command. 
Thus, he insisted that before implementation the draft was to be agreed with 
the minister for armaments—which, under existing agreements, should in fact 
have been done before.'? Hitler’s amendments were essentially confined to 
building work. 

As major new constructions, extensions, and quarters for the additional 
manpower were planned primarily for air armament, Go6ring, as early as 20 
June 1941, had called on the other Wehrmacht services to cut down their con- 
struction projects by 30-40 per cent and to go over to temporary building 
methods.” Hitler was now ready to make a personal sacrifice by scaling down 
his order, issued a year previously, for the resumption of civilian building 
activity, at least as far as permament building projects were concerned. But this 
did not mean a complete suspension of postwar building programmes. As 
general plenipotentiary for the building industry, the minister for armaments 
certainly occupied a key position also in the munitions industry, a position 
which was steadily gaining in importance. In this area, too, Hitler was seeking 
a compromise in order to defuse the conflict between the Wehrmacht 
command and the armaments minister. Todt was given additional respon- 
sibilities as inspector general for water and energy. The Wehrmacht High 
Command, on the other hand, retained global raw-material assignment rights 


'8 Letter from Todt to the Wehrmacht services, 11 July 1941, and comment on it from Ru II, 14 
July 1941, ibid. 

19 WiRtAmt/Chef des Stabes, memo of a telephone call from Keitel, 10 July 1941, ibid. 

°° Instruction from Goring on a restriction of construction plans, 20 June 1941, BA R 3/1449. 
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for Wehrmacht building projects, although Todt could autonomously decide 
on their realization, for which purpose he created a new agency.”! Thus, the 
quarrel about armaments, which had been smouldering since the autumn of 
1939, was finally resolved, and Todt was moreover given the opportunity of 
converting building capacity into manufacturing capacity. First of all, however, 
he had to urge his regional representatives to acquire the necessary knowledge 
of the building sites under their jurisdiction.” 

Nor did Hitler’s order of 14 July 1941 result in any thoroughgoing reorien- 
tation of armaments.” It merely contained global targets for armaments after 
the defeat of Russia: reduction of the army in favour of the Luftwaffe, but with 
a simultaneous development of armoured troops and U-boats—thus once 
more access for each of the Wehrmacht services to the top priority level. At the 
same time, production of raw materials and mineral oil were to enjoy especial 
support, which meant that Krauch, as ‘the fourth Wehrmacht service’, was 
again included. There was, however, an unmistakable effort—and on this 
the Wehrmacht High Command and the ministry for armaments were in 
agreement—to keep the Wehrmacht services on a tighter rein in the imple- 
mentation and definition of their armament programmes and to ensure that, 
under cover of priority programmes, other projects and orders were not simul- 
taneously pursued. Instructions were also issued for existing capacities to be 
more fully utilized through shift work, instead of money being wasted on costly 
extensions, manpower, machines, and raw materials. 

However, this new start resulted in scarcely any improvements. The 
ordnance departments embarked on an intensive bout of calculations to deter- 
mine new figures for requirements, shelve old orders, find enterprises for new 
ones, and redistribute manpower and resources. But unless the bottom line 
revealed significant freed reserves, this Fiihrer order was ultimately bound to 
remain just a piece of paper. For the army command to make a rapid decision 
on which of its own programmes were now dispensable, to scrap those pro- 
grammes, and unselfishly to place the painstakingly hoarded capacities at the 
disposal of the other Wehrmacht services was asking rather a lot, and the army 
command made every possible effort to evade this constraint. The Wehrmacht 
High Command, on the other hand, was hardly in a position to facilitate this 
reorientation by making allocations outside the plan. Allocation of raw ma- 
terials by the Reich ministry for economic affairs for the final quarter of 1941 
remained at the old level, thus offering no scope for changes. 

General von Hanneken forestalled any possible demand for higher Wehr- 
macht quotas with an appeal that the system of placing military orders be at 


1 Letter from Todt to the Wehrmacht services, 21 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.899. 

22 On the advantages and disadvantages of this concentration of armaments development in 
Todt’s hands from the viewpoint of the OKW see the comment by WiRtAmt/Ro IIb, 10 July 1941, 
BA-MA Wi/I F 5.211, pt. I. 
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long last streamlined.” This proved a diversion from his own inadequate 
efforts to increase the output of iron and steel producers and to concentrate 
raw-material allocations and rationing more definitely on Wehrmacht require- 
ments. The Wehrmacht could not oppose that appeal, if only because the 
ordnance departments had come to terms with the inflation of ‘iron vouchers’, 
priorities, quotas, etc., and because the Wehrmacht High Command ultimately 
lived by keeping that inflation of papers and instructions going. 

The rediscovery, in the War Economy and Armaments Department, of 
the magic formula of ‘concentration of production’ proved irrelevant, because 
the disastrous signposts set in October 1939 could no longer be changed 
from the office desk of the military bureaucracy, least of all by bypassing the 
ministry for armaments and its industrial organization. Besides, the method 
of co-operation with a multiplicity of craft enterprises had by then begun to 
work fairly well. To make another change and to have the small firms 
closed down or absorbed by the big enterprises would have surpassed the 
Wehrmacht’s strength, especially as the craft enterprises were just then 
engaged in assuring themselves of Himmler’s patronage and preparing for new 
tasks in connection with his settlement policy in the east.” Renewed explo- 
ration of the possibility of utilizing France to a greater extent for German 
armaments soon got bogged down in the bureaucratic web of incompetence, 
responsibilities, and rivalries.’ 

The Wehrmacht Operations Staff attempted a first summing up of the new 
calculations. The fact that it was now being involved more frequently by Keitel 
might have been due to his suspicion that Thomas was seeking too much inde- 
pendence, having by then been enlisted by Goring for the Economic Staff 
East and lured by Todt with the offer to determine the armaments policy of the 
Wehrmacht services in Keitel’s name. 

The balance sheet of the Home Defence Department made it very clear 
that the army was not going to surrender any of its quotas, and that 
the armament requirements would therefore place a substantially heavier 
burden on the war economy. Repeated appeals for a reduction of stockpiles, 
a simplification of equipment, fuller use of capacities, and, in the light of 
all these, a re-examination of requirement figures produced no perceptible 
result. 

Nevertheless, it seemed that slight progress might be accomplished. The 
Army Ordnance Department was urged to release at least the state-owned 
munitions firms under its management for the Luftwaffe; thus, the much- 
invoked switch of capacities might be tested under optimal conditions. But in 


*4 WiRtwAmt/Stab, KTB, report by Chef Ro to Gen. Thomas, 14 July 1941, BA-MA RW 109/165. 
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this case, too, the army bureaucracy succeeded in piling up seemingly insu- 
perable problems.”® 

The systems were not easily bypassed. If one felt short-changed by the 
Wehrmacht’s centralized allocation, there was always the approach to the 
Fuhrer. The general plenipotentiary for motor transport managed to inform 
Hitler and obtain special regulations for himself. The commander-in-chief of 
the navy was similarly able to refer to promises by Hitler, against which even 
complaints by Todt about a misuse of the concept of the U-boat programme 
proved unsuccessful; the navy, as was customary, interpreted it so widely that 
it could include in it virtually all its other orders and programmes.” 

From a military point of view this seemed entirely reasonable. Under 
the definition then valid, the U-boat programme included all tasks of ‘imme- 
diate and essential’ importance to the conduct of operations against Britain 
and the U-boat war. Along with the construction and fitting out of the U-boats 
themselves, the programme covered escort and auxiliary vessels, including 
destroyers and motor torpedo-boats. The Naval War Staff also added the 
maintenance and repair of all existing naval units and auxiliary vessels, the 
procurement of torpedoes and booms, telecommunication and direction- 
finding equipment, coastal and air defence, as well as the navy’s anti-aircraft 
programme, the planned base installations, other port and accommodation 
buildings, and finally even the marine transport needed to ensure war opera- 
tions (troop transports, supplies, foreign trade). The formula ‘to the extent 
necessary for the conduct of the war against Britain’ provided it with enough 
latitude.*° 

It was, of course, understandable that the high commands were reluctant 
to classify already started armament tasks and programmes as dispensable. Yet 
such unwillingness to define a real area of main effort resulted ultimately from 
the bureaucratic mechanisms of armament control: experience showed that 
the only orders that stood a chance of punctual fulfilment were those imposed 
on the industry with the highest priority labels. According to all reports 
received by the armament agencies, the cut-backs in production for the army 
were so slight that no appreciable capacities were released for the demands of 
the other Wehrmacht services.*! The Naval War Staff was desperately fighting 
for the surrender of capacities and manpower by the army, especially from 
artillery-piece construction and the manufacture of engines and armoured 
plates. The new capacities which it had, on its own initiative, created in some 


°8 Minute of the conference at WFSt/L (II Org), 17 July 1941, regarding Hitler’s guidelines of 
17 July 1941 and elucidations, 18 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.899. 

°° Letter from Keitel to Schell, 26 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.122; letter from Todt to Raeder, 
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TABLE IL.vi.1. Individual Orders for New Constructions and Reconstructions of 


the Navy under the U-boat Programme, as of I October 1941 


Ee 


2. 


3. 


Naval and auxiliary units 

Completion of cruiser Seydlitz 

Completion of aircraft carrier Graf Zeppelin 

Escort vessels 

Coastal mine-layers (KM boats) 

U-boat hunters 

Torpedo recovery boats 

Merchantmen escort cruisers 

Barrier breakers (‘Sperrbrecher’) 

Mine-laying vessels 

U-boat escort vessels 

MTB escort vessels 

Minesweeper escort vessels 

Boom training vessels (C-boats) 

Fishing steamers as patrol boats and auxiliary minesweepers 
Whalers as patrol boats 

Training ships 

Auxiliary vessels 

Tankers 

Supply ships 

Maintenance vessels 

Ice-breakers, motor and steam tugs of various sizes 
Tanking-up ships and water vessels of varying sizes 
Transport vessels, barges, and lighters of various sizes 


Lightships, fire-fighting ships, rescue and divers’ ships, survery 


ships, drum-layers, cable ships, port and hoisting vessels 
Floating dredgers 
Houseboats 
Floating galleys of various sizes 


Floating operational installations 


Floating docks, lifting gear, lifting-gear pontoons of various sizes 


Floating cranes and coal transhipment installations 
Floating workshops and floating pile-drivers 


Total 


Source: List of individual orders for new constructions and conversions of the navy within the 


framework of the U-boat programme (including the completion of ships in the occupied 


territories), BA-MA RM 7/94. 
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enterprises could not be utilized because of a shortage of means of operation 
and manpower.” 

The emerging effects of the armament bottlenecks on the combat-readiness 
of the navy did not, however, induce the Naval War Staff to intensify its search 
for economies and reallocations within its own sphere, or, as the Luftwaffe was 
doing, to exhaust all possibilities of rationalization by closer co-operation with 
industry. Instead, it concentrated on quarrelling with the other claimants, 
hoping that the navy, which had been compelled to take second place to the 
army for the past two years, would now come into its own. There was no room 
for modesty; indeed, demands had to be pitched higher and complaints for- 
mulated even more dramatically if an acceptable minimum was to be gained in 
that dogged share-out struggle. 

The Wehrmacht High Command, however, refused to admit that such 
behaviour was the result of its regulation of priorities. As the fine-tuning of 
armaments continued to prove elusive, attempts were made time and again to 
use pressure in the allocation of raw materials—even though the Wehrmacht 
services had always managed to evade such pressure for economies and con- 
centration in the past. Thomas and Hanneken found themselves once more in 
the same boat—the one because he was unable to procure sufficient raw ma- 
terials, the other because his efforts at control remained ineffective. There was 
agreement that the time had come when the Fihrer himself must decide how 
things were to continue in the raw-material area. 

However, the question of who was at last to take the matter to the Fuhrer for 
decision was not easily answered; no one wanted that job. Thomas called for 
urgent action: in contrast to Hanneken, he wished to produce a short numeri- 
cal survey of the principal raw materials in short supply, especially fuels, and 
thus to paint as gloomy a picture as possible, with ‘the most unfavourable con- 
sequences’, in order to justify specific proposals to be worked out jointly by the 
Wehrmacht High Command and the Reich ministry for economic affairs. After 
that, a ‘united front’ was to be established between the OKW, the ministry for 
economic affairs, Krauch, and the Four-year Plan, with a view to making a 
joint report to GGring, so that he could give Hitler a clear picture of the situa- 
tion.” The goal would have to be to achieve a reorientation towards a ‘war of 
endurance’ and a redirection of armaments towards the war against the Anglo- 
Saxon powers, and to obtain Hitler’s agreement to that. 

But what would that achieve? A conceivable course might be a release of 
capacities through further restrictions in the civilian area, for which Hitler’s 
authority would be needed if such unpopular measures were to be enforced 
among the population. But in view of the undiminished expectations of victory 
and Hitler’s reluctance to put a further strain on an uncertain morale, this 


2 Annexe 5 to OKM/MWaWi III/ 1257/41 g.Kdos., Bottlenecks in the production programmes 
of the navy, undated, ibid. 

3 Conference Hanneken-Thomas, 29 July 1941, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 169-70, BA-MA RW 
19/165. 
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course was not an option. The only alternative left was to make deeper cuts in 
current army requirements, with Hitler’s support, and to ensure that, after the 
expected victory, the planned repatriation of a million servicemen from the 
eastern army into the factories of the homeland would not, as in the previous 
year, prove another empty gesture. 

General Thomas’s hoped-for ‘united front’ with the civilian authorities, 
however, remained wishful thinking. Only in the field of mineral oil was he suc- 
cessful. His detailed studies, which essentially demanded the swiftest possible 
conquest of the Caucasus with its oil wells, confirmed Hitler—who had himself 
currently informed on the accruing booty of mineral oil—in his conflict with 
the army command on the objectives of the second phase of the operations 
in the east. Krauch’s experts, who were waiting to take over the Russian oil 
sources, were slotted into the Economic Staff East by Krauch, against the 
protest of the Reich ministry of economy affairs, which had already filled the 
relevant key positions with its own people. 

There was friction also among the German agencies in Romania, then the 
most important supplier of mineral oil; these continued because Hitler refused 
to concentrate responsibilities in one person on account of the personnel con- 
sequences that would follow. He did not wish to drop State Secretary Wilhelm 
Kleinmann of the Reich transport ministry,** who, alongside the Wehrmacht 
transport chief, was working on the dispatch of the urgently needed mineral 
oil. Soon his tanks would conquer the Caucasus, and he would no longer need 
to be bothered with such tiresome personality and competence issues. Even 
Goring, who had called for a change, decided to let things rest. He also dis- 
played surprising restraint where, as commander-in-chief of the Luftwaffe, he 
should have shown particular concern—in getting a new Luftwaffe armament 
programme off the ground. 

The Wehrmacht services’ data on future armaments still failed to provide a 
clear picture at the beginning of August 1941. But in any case their realization 
was by then more than doubtful.” Even Milch was at his wits’ end with his 
aerial armament programme and had to admit failure. Four weeks earlier Todt 
had complained to Thomas about Milch; now Milch had occasion to complain 
to the Wehrmacht High Command about Todt. Even the armaments minister 
was unable to achieve co-ordination, yet he would continually report to the 
Fuhrer about his successes in reallocating capacities—with the result that 
Hitler demanded of the Luftwaffe production achievements which in fact were 
unattainable.*° 

Such successes, however, were absolutely indispensable if Germany was to 
keep pace in the armament race with the Anglo-Saxon powers. A new detailed 
study, produced by the Generalluftzeugmeister in co-operation with the War 


34 Minute by Thomas of his report to Géring, 26 June 1941, BA-MA Wi/IA. 84. 

> Minute Rui Ia for Chef OKW regarding reorientation of armaments, 1 Aug. 1941, BA-MA 
Wi/I F 5.122. 

3° WiRiGAmt/Stab, KTB 181 (2 Aug. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/165. 
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Economy and Armaments Department, predicted an ‘ever increasing enemy 
superiority’ as early as the spring of 1942, even though the figures assumed for 
American aircraft production in 1943 were in fact 300 per cent below actual 
output levels.*’ Even more dramatic was the memorandum by aircraft indus- 
trialist Fritz Siebel on America’s aerial rearmament; after being reworked it 
was again submitted to Hitler through Udet, and also enjoyed Todt’s support. 
Hitler was unable to dispute its thesis that the present war would be decided 
by the air forces. Nor did he have anything other than his unshakable 
confidence to set against the observation that American industrial capacity had 
already reached double or treble that of Germany, and that, thanks to its tech- 
nological superiority, a further substantial increase was to be expected: ‘What 
is stated here is all very fine, it may be that these gentlemen are right, but I 
already have victory in my pocket.’*® 

General Thomas may have gleaned some satisfaction from Todt’s admissison 
in a letter that he too was unable to get a grip on the manner in which the 
separate Wehrmacht services were placing their orders and thereby to eliminate 
one of the main causes of the difficult situation in munitions. The Luftwaffe 
and the army, for instance, had just recently, each acting independently and 
without consulting one another, placed new orders with industry for handguns 
for their new formations; with skilful harmonization this could have been 
avoided. Todt considered an instruction from Hitler indispensable—one which 
would permit the Wehrmacht services to place such orders only with the 
approval of the Wehrmacht High Command and after examination of produc- 
tion facilities by the armaments ministry.*® The armament inspectorates, for 
their part, could list a number of instances when ‘time and again an alarming 
degree of generosity and lack of a sense of economy’ could be observed in the 
placing of orders.*° 

But even if the Wehrmacht High Command were to be given wider powers 
it was not quite clear how it could achieve greater efficiency either in arma- 
ment planning or in the allocation of orders, seeing that its central planning 
instruments—the allocation of raw materials and the setting of priorities— 
had long become an obstacle to armament production and that its middle- 
level agencies, the armament inspectorates, were not only being bypassed 
by the procurement agencies of the three Wehrmacht services but were not 
even readily acknowledged as a superior authority by the competing civilian 
authorities. 

One thing was certain: the valid priority of the extended aerial armament 
programme had no chance of realization so long as other armament tasks were 


37 Air-armaments comparison Germany, Italy vs. Britain, USA, as of 1 July 1941, BA-MA RL 
3/1833; Boog, ‘Nachrichtendienst’, 392. 

38 Siebel’s data for his memorandum, MGFA 4376-3091. 

© Letter from Todt to Keitel, 8 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.899. 

40 War-economy situation report No. 23, 11 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 4/v. 308. 
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ranged alongside it with equal priority ranking. But this was precisely what was 
happening, and, in view of the steadily increasing demands of Hitler and the 
Wehrmacht services, there was no obvious way of taming the flood of orders. 
As even top-priority orders could no longer be placed in the ‘normal’ way, the 
cumbersome system of the armaments economy produced ever new special 
regulations, which in turn exacerbated the congestion of the armaments 
industry and further impaired an overview and any central direction by the 
armaments agencies of the Wehrmacht High Command. Thus, in response to 
Hitler’s call for the development and production of a new heavy battle-tank, 
the armaments minister, without consulting the Wehrmacht High Command, 
appointed a special delegate for the “Tiger? programme, responsible for the 
implementation of that programme with the highest degree of urgency. But as 
even the facilities of such a special delegate had been shown by experience to 
be limited in the jungle of the middle-level bureaucracy, Todt actually had to 
request the armament inspectors ‘to lend their emphatic support to the 
fulfilment of the Fiihrer’s demand’. 

The armament ‘bookkeepers’ in the Wehrmacht High Command were in 
despair. From their point of view the disproportion between demands and fea- 
sibilities seemed to be growing all the time, with crisis reports from the 
industry becoming increasingly alarming.” A decline in labour performance, 
largely due to the worsening food situation, was—as shown in Table II.v1.2— 
especially apparent in coalmining. 


TABLE IL.VI.2. Extraction of Hard Coal in the Ruhr 
Mines, 1937-1944 


Year Per head of underground 
shift (kg.) 
1937 2,054 
1938 1,970 
1939 2,064 
1940 2,013 
1941 1,959 
1942 1,848 
1943 1,656 
1944 (first half) 1,617 


Source: Wagenfihr, Industrie, 168. 


4! Circular of the Reich minister for armaments and ammunition regarding the ‘Tiger’ pro- 
gramme, 6 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 10/1924. 

” War-economy situation report No. 23 (as n. 40); see also Survey by the commissioner for the 
Four-year Plan of the overall economic situation, 21 June 1941, BA R 26 I/44. 
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There seemed to be no way of checking the declining performance of the 
workers through an improvement of their technical equipment, because in the 
fierce struggle for means of production the Wehrmacht and the munitions 
industry were ruthlessly squeezing out all other claimants. Only by employing 
a growing number of workers was it possible slightly to increase the output. 
The quantities extracted, however, were not sufficient to meet the much faster- 
growing requirements, e.g. for the Krauch programme. 

Worst hit by the necessary curtailment of allocation were the small and 
medium-sized firms, as supplies to households had to be maintained for poli- 
tical reasons.** Eventually, however, production stoppages among subcontrac- 
tors also affected the large enterprises of the armaments industry. 

In this key sector of the war economy, too, the real problems were caused 
only by the carelessness of the Wehrmacht bureaucracy and by the lack of 
co-ordination of planning and rationing measures, or else exacerbated to 
such an extent that a sense of crisis arose, which in turn produced over- 
reactions. The chairman of the Reich Association for Coal, Paul Pleiger, in 
a letter to the Wehrmacht High Command, quoted a ‘particularly striking 
instance of the often disastrous intervention by the Wehrmacht in eco- 
nomic matters’.** In order to ensure the huge deployment movements of 
the eastern army by the provision of transport, Pleiger, acting through the 
Reich defence commissioners, had arranged for extensive closures in non- 
essential industries, including the suspension of coal deliveries to the brew- 
eries in East Prussia. The Wehrmacht thereupon ordered 75,000 hectolitres 
of beer to be transported from central Germany to the troops stationed in 
East Prussia. This infuriated Gauleiter Koch in Kénigsberg, and quite under- 
standably so, since, as he pointed out, the transport facilities used for the beer 
would have been sufficient for nearly a whole year’s coal supplies for the East 
Prussian breweries, which could then have produced ten times that quantity of 
beer. 

However, Pleiger’s attacks on the Wehrmacht bureaucracy produced 
scarcely any results, especially as, like some other key figures in the war 
economy, he felt confident that all problems would be solved with the conquest 
of the European parts of the Soviet Union. If he could get 10,000 Ukrainian 
miners for the Ruhr—he assured Géring—he could sort out the whole coal 
situation satisfactorily.” 

Keitel, who preferred to keep in the background, thought it wiser, in the face 
of the chaos in armaments planning, now to intervene personally—not neces- 
sarily on Thomas’s side, who was anxious that the Wehrmacht High Command 
should at long last get a ‘firm grip’ on armaments, but at least to escape a 


® V.P. 13884/2, Instruction on cut-back in coal consumption, 9 Sept. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 
5.213. 

“ Pleiger’s letter, 7 June 1941, BA-MA RW 31/116. 

*® Minute of a conference between Goring and Pleiger, 20 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.208, 
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TABLE IL.VI.3. Coal Supply and Use 1938/9-1943/4 (coal-economy years, 
m. t. hard-coal units) 


1938/9 1939/40 1940/I 1941/2 1942/3 1943/4 
Source 
I. Extraction 
Pre-war Germany 232.3 233.7 230.5 241.5 250.3. 249.1 
Annexed territs. 8.0 34.0 76.0 76.4 go. 98.5 
SUBTOTAL 240.3 267.7 315-5 317-9 340.4 347.6 
Il. Imports —_— 1.5 2.9 2.9 2.4 
I. Extraction in occ. 
territs. 92.5 96.9 87.3 89.9 89.3 84.7 
TOTAL F-III 332.8 364.6 404.3 410.7 432.6 434.7 
Use 
I. Sales to consumers in 
Greater Germany: 
Transport 23 24 30 31 33 35 
Public utilities 30 32 37 41 45 46 
Industry 88 94 105 109 110 112 
Domestic and small 
businesses 48 53 68 65 62 55 
SUBTOTAL 189 203 240 246 250 248 
II. Exports: 
Italy 7 7 12 II 12 7 
Poland and Russia — I 6 8 17 16 
Others 29 18 22 19 22 26 
SUBTOTAL 36 26 40 38 51 49 
II. Self-consumption in 
the mines 26 34 40 42 43 45 
TOTAL [III 251 263 320 326 344 342 


Source: Wagenfiihr, Industrie, 167. 


possible complaint by Hitler that the Wehrmacht was clearly incapable of per- 
forming its role in the armaments economy on its own responsibility. 

The chief of the OKW therefore obtained the necessary backing from Hitler 
and on 16 August 1941 held a major armaments conference with the Wehr- 
macht services.*® Keitel now specified the old, hitherto fruitless, call for less 


4° Chef OKW, armaments conference, 16 Aug. 1941: ‘Cues for my observations’, BA-MA Wi/I 
F 5.122; also minute of that conference, published in KTB OKW i. 1045 ff. 
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urgent projects to be shelved; thus, he called off preparations for a landing in 
England—even though his subordinate, General Thomas, regarded this as the 
most important task of the future conduct of the war and the starting-point for 
armament planning. 

Keitel declared that it was necessary to leave ‘cloud-cuckoo-land’; he again 
pointed out that there could be no general increase in armaments, as neither 
the manpower nor the raw materials were sufficient for that. According to 
the survey prepared by the War Economy and Armaments Department, the 
raw-material requirements submitted by the Wehrmacht services greatly 
exceeded all possibilities. In the case of iron and steel, for instance, the 
demands were twice the amount allocated by the Reich ministry for economic 
affairs. In view of an expected appreciable drop in production—largely because 
of the difficult coal situation—even this allocation had had to be cut below 
current consumption. 

Keitel therefore had to ensure that the Wehrmacht services aligned their 
planning to these data and gave up the idea of obtaining exceptional allocations 
by a direct approach to Hitler. Keitel even used a concealed threat: unless they 
succeeded, within the framework outlined, in concentrating everything on the 
main priority tasks, the Wehrmacht High Command, together with the arma- 
ments minister, would intervene and would not shrink from verifying the pro- 
duction orders—i.e. not, as in the past, the monthly targets, but the actual cuts 
in production. 

These threats, however, unusual as they were for Keitel, remained ineffec- 
tive. So long as the Wehrmacht High Command adhered to its involved priority 
system, the individual Wehrmacht services were compelled, in their own 
interest, to classify as ‘urgent’ as many programmes as possible; and so long 
as the Wehrmacht High Command adhered to its chaotic system of quotas, 
the Wehrmacht services were always bound to ask for more than could be 
provided, to ensure they at least received what they needed. 

The Wehrmacht High Command’s only means, a global cut-back of alloca- 
tions, had long become a blunted weapon. Even so, the War Economy and 
Armaments Department wished to use it again, because it was assumed that, 
despite such cuts, the Wehrmacht services would be able to execute their main 
tasks at least, though no more. Keitel, while agreeing with that assessment, 
rejected the procedure ‘with regard to the mentality of the Wehrmacht services, 
which will nevertheless assert that they cannot execute their programmes’.”” In 
consequence, the Wehrmacht High Command again allocated more iron and 
steel for the final quarter of 1941 (1,032m. t. tonnes per month) than had ini- 
tially been planned. Against its better judgement, the ‘money-printing press’ of 
iron vouchers was set going, further heating up the inflation of armament 
orders. (See Diagram II.VI.2.) 

Keitel refused to face Hitler again ‘with such disputes’ about raw-material 


*” Minute on report to Chef OKW at Fihrer’s HQ, 30 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wii/1.36. 
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Requirements notified 
1,634.0 


437.1 
Total 


War Economy and 
Armaments Department 


of this: 24 


Krauch raw- 
materials 
programme 


213.5 


Luftwaffe 
521.9 


Allocations from Reich 
Ministry of Economic 


Average deliveries 
1 Oct. 1940-31 Mar. 1941 


790.9 affairs 
750.0 
WiRtAmt 
224.7 
Luftwaffe 
196.4 
; 1/41 /41 
Total production so far 2,100.0 1,850.04 
Of this to Wehrmacht (delivered) 903.0 800.07 
1V/41 1/42 
Presumed total production 2,100.0 1,850.0 


4 Estimate 


Source: WiRiAmt diagram, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.211, pt. 2. 


DIAGRAM II.vI.2. Raw-material Requirements and Availability in the Fourth Quarter 
1941: Iron and Steel (in ’o00 tonnes/month) as of 14 August 1941 
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allocations, especially as he feared that he would not have Todt’s support and 
would eventually be left standing on his own as the only culprit. Personal fear 
of conflict and blind departmental selfishness also resulted in major decisions 
being deferred in other areas. Thomas asked that, in view of the precarious fuel 
situation, Hitler should be requested to grant Goring special full powers for 
the control of the entire European mineral-oil economy—but Keitel roundly 
refused. 

Keitel feared that such full powers would be assigned to the civilian agencies 
of the Four-year Plan Authority. This was not in the interest of the Wehrmacht, 
which needed to keep its say on the distribution of fuel. His mistrust was 
directed mainly against Krauch, whose quotas were administered by the 
Wehrmacht High Command. In terms of volume, the Krauch programme 
already amounted to two-thirds of army armaments, and if Thomas had his 
way it would be substantially enlarged yet further at the cost of these arma- 
ments. At any rate, Keitel found it necessary to ‘rein in’ his departmental head: 
he gave orders that in all future fundamental proposals for a reorientation of 
armaments the Wehrmacht Operations Staff must first be involved.** 

In the summer of 1941, as in the previous year, the redirection of armaments 
had again to be corrected within a few weeks, because this drastic decision of 
the Wehrmacht bureaucracy had further exacerbated the armament industry’s 
planning and control problems rather than bringing about clarification. In 
August 1940, in view of slight combat activity—apart from the Battle of 
Britain—it had been possible, on the basis of additional resources made avail- 
able to the Reich in the occupied territories, to align armaments to new 
medium-term objectives. In August 1941, by contrast, the Wehrmacht, now 
involved in a war on two fronts, had to cope with its heaviest losses so far— 
losses which could scarcely be offset from current production. The armament 
planners found themselves in a worse impasse than ever before. 

The military command economy had, in more senses than one, ‘lost its 
head’—first because of its irrational planning, and secondly for its lack of 
central guidance. Neither Milch nor Todt nor Thomas had prevailed with their 
efforts to streamline and co-ordinate armaments, and Keitel certainly lacked 
the ‘will to power’. He preferred to preserve his position by tactical manceuv- 
ring rather than vigorously reorganizing and controlling armaments. In these 
circumstances any ideas of reorientation towards a ‘war of endurance’ against 
the Anglo-Saxon powers were bound to remain pure fiction. Even the attempt 
to ensure at least the current level of armament production was doomed to 
failure unless it proved possible to mobilize additional manpower. 


4. UPHEAVALS IN THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Opportunities for mobilizing additional forces within Germany were further 
diminishing with each day. A renewed appeal to cut back civilian production in 


48 Letter from Keitel to Thomas on reorientation of armaments, I Sept. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 
5.899. 
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favour of armaments was answered by additional demands for strengthening 
the railways and other carriers.*? The Reich minister for economic affairs, 
Funk, declared any further demands on his department to be totally out of the 
question. 

This was no longer the usual tactical manceuvring. In similar cases in the 
past Funk had demonstrated to the Wehrmacht his co-operation and under- 
standing with at least formal appeals for economy and with the allocation of 
small extra quotas. But now, for once, he did not yield. There were several 
entirely plausible reasons for his view that he considered further restrictions to 
be impossible. 

The SS security service’s reports on the public mood and the situation 
reports of the economic-control staffs and of the chambers of trade and 
industry, etc. all clearly reflected the tight supply situation. This was true of 
articles of daily use, of services, and of the means of operation. The fact that, 
especially in the big cities, there were complaints of an acute shortage of 
mourning attire—due to the heavy losses in the Russian campaign—was symp- 
tomatic and was viewed with concern by the authorities because of the psy- 
chological effect.*° 

For the broad masses of the population there had been stresses and short- 
ages even before the attack on the Soviet Union, as had occurred a year previ- 
ously on the eve of the campaign against France. At that time, however, the 
emphasis on armament production was relaxed after a few weeks, so that 
civilian supplies were not too badly affected. Besides, large quantities of booty 
had flowed into the Reich, and a wave of imports of consumer goods had 
brought relief to the general supply situation, as had the fact that the 
Wehrmacht was largely obtaining its supplies from the occupied territories. 

In the summer of 1941 matters were very different. The emphasis on muni- 
tions continued undiminished; indeed, if the Wehrmacht were to have its way, 
it would be further greatly increased. No trainloads of booty were coming in 
from Russia, if only because of the tight transport situation. In the occupied 
country itself the Wehrmacht did not find enough commodities to meet its 
enormous requirements of equipment of every kind, with the result that 
supplies had to be brought up from Germany at the expense of civilian stocks. 
Even the relief experienced by the economy in the early summer in previous 
years, once the upheavals and bottlenecks due to the winter had eased, largely 
failed to materialize in 1941. 

Trade stocks, moreover, were exhausted after two years of war, and private 
households also found it difficult to manage. In the area of clothes and other 
consumer goods the accumulated need for replacement became increasingly 
felt. Many wartime emergency products, e.g. low-grade working boots, were, 
because of their inferior quality, subject to rapid wear and tear, and the 


* Letter from Keitel to the economic departments, 10 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IA.84, and urgent 
letter from the Reich minister of transport to Keitel, 14 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.899. 

°° Survey of the commissioner for the Four-year Plan on the overall economic situation, 20 Aug. 
1941, BA R 26 1/44. 
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resulting demand for repairs could no longer be met by the craftsmen because 
of numerous call-ups or official jobs given them. Production of non-essential 
consumer goods (excluding foodstuffs, alcohol, and tobacco) had dropped by 
1941 to the level of the deepest crisis of 19327'—a level envisaged by the war- 
economy planners for as early as 1939. Production volumes are shown in Table 
II.VI.4. 


TABLE IL.v1.4. Production of Consumer Goods, 
1939-I94I (1928 = 100) 


Year* Consumer goods Non-essential 
OO consumer goods 
Vol. Per head 
Vol. Per head 
1939 127 103 127 103 
1940 118 gI 112 86 
1941 119 86 108 78 


* Reich territory as on the dates concerned. 


Source: Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 254. 


The true supply situation probably was a lot worse than that reflected in the 
official statistics, on the one hand because satisfaction of Wehrmacht needs 
was receiving priority over the civilian population, which clouded the per- 
capita figures, and on the other because firms were still regarded as belonging 
to the consumer-goods industry after having converted, partially or entirely, 
to the manufacture of war material or other Wehrmacht requirements. The 
public-mood reports and the regional situation reports painted a striking 
picture. There was now real panic buying. ‘Consumers are buying up anything 
that is still available, the chambers of industry and trade reported.” It should 
also be remembered in this context that almost every fifth worker—i.e. the 
army of millions of foreign workers and prisoners of war, the inmates of prisons 
and concentration camps, as well as hundreds of thousands of persons disad- 
vantaged on racial grounds in the Reich—was excluded from normal con- 
sumption regulations. 

Acute shortages existed mainly in textiles and footwear, which directly 
impaired the performance of armament workers. Here Hans Kehrl, who held 
responsibility in the ministry for economic affairs, applied a rigorous policy of 
economies. Bans on production and use, as well as manufacturing instructions 
which were constantly amended and the extensive conversion of textile enter- 


>! On this see also Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 253 ff. 
>? Excerpt from the fortnightly situation reports of the chambers of economy, or of industry and 
trade, to the district economic offices from mid-June to mid-July 1941, BA R 11/77. 
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prises to Wehrmacht requirements, resulted in a bare minimum being left for 
civilian needs.” 

Essentially the consumer-goods sector was still standing up to the stresses of 
war. The shifts of emphasis in industrial production primarily affected the con- 
struction sector, which suffered further severe cut-backs, and the production 
of basic materials, which showed significant rates of growth. Compared with 
the war-equipment sector, which was noticeably stagnating in the second year 
of the war, the manufacture of consumer goods, as shown in Table II.V1.5, 
recorded only a slight decline. 


TABLE II.VI.5. Percentage Share of Industries in Industrial Net Production, 


1938-1944" 
Groups 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Basic materials 21 21 22 25 25 24 21 
Armaments 7 9 16 16 22 31 40 
Construction 25 23 15 13 9 6 6 
Other capital goods 16 18 18 18 19 16 II 
Consumer goods 31 29 29 28 25 23 22 
INDUSTRY TOTAL 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


* German Reich, territory as on date in question. 


Source: Petzina, Autarkiepolitik, 187. 


However, the repeated closure and conversion moves of the Reich ministry 
for economic affairs over the previous two years, most recently in the spring of 
1941, were gradually showing results, even though every single one of them had 
been described by the Wehrmacht as insufficient or even useless. The alliance 
between the ministry for economic affairs and those firms which did not wish 
to be totally absorbed into munitions but to retain at least a part of their peace- 
time production was crumbling under pressure from military procurement 
agencies and from substantially worsened production conditions. 

As German economic policy lacked any clear objectives or firm direction, 
pressure on the civilian sector arose in a more or less uncoordinated way and 
as a by-product of the bottlenecks in the armaments sector. Psychology, even 
in peacetime an important factor in the economy, was of particular importance 
in the National Socialist war economy as a stimulus to production. Yet the 
fading prospects of an early end to the war, combined with a tightening of 
rationing measures and deteriorating production conditions, gave rise to an 
atmosphere of crisis, especially in medium-sized manufacturing industry, 
unless it happened to be profiting from Wehrmacht orders. Civilian production 


* Kehrl, Krisenmanager, 178 ff. 
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was almost outlawed. Manufacturers were practising increasing restraint, for 
fear of further ‘combing-out’ drives, i.e. the withdrawal of staff, and of further 
production cut-backs.** Moreover, intervention by the pricing commissioner, 
greatly increased since the end of 1940, ensured that the increased production 
costs of consumer goods were not passed on to the customer. Firms therefore 
had no incentives to produce. 

It was, above all, the efforts of the pricing authorities to record and collect 
war profits which heightened the nervousness and irritation of entrepreneurs. 
There was open anger especially in small and medium-sized enterprises and in 
trade, where, despite controls and legal restrictions, it had so far been possible 
to make profits on a scale which provided some degree of financial compensa- 
tion for wartime difficulties. Whereas large enterprises had their own unob- 
trustive ways of evading the seizure of their war profits, medium-sized 
manufacturers had no choice but open protest and the threat of refusing future 
additional effort. According to reports by the SS security service, entrepre- 
neurs were already talking of a ‘cold nationalization of the economy’ and of the 
‘spectre of state and economic socialism’. 

The warnings of a ‘slackening of entrepreneurial initiative’ were taken very 
seriously by the political leadership: after all, the middle class and the crafts 
were traditionally the social basis of National Socialism and destined to assume 
the leading role in the future development of the ‘colonies in the east’. 
The tense atmosphere was not resolved until the end of the year, when 
Gauleiter Wagner, after some intrigue by the SS, lost his post of pricing 
commissioner and was expelled from the Party.*° Such public-mood factors 
should not be disregarded in an examination of the crisis phenomena in the 
German war economy during the second half of 1942. Although their direct 
effect on production cannot easily be measured, they certainly—as an im- 
pediment to a further realignment of the war economy—were of quite consid- 
erable importance. 

One of the primary ‘objective’ production problems was the energy crisis of 
the German war economy; this reached a new peak in view of the impending 
third winter of the war. The situation with regard to coal and motor-fuel 
made drastic economy measures indispensable. The mineral-oil policy of the 
Wehrmacht High Command, in connection with Operation Barbarossa, had 
led to an impasse. The increase in the Wehrmacht’s motorized forces, the unex- 
pectedly heavy consumption in the vast expanses of Russia, and the diminu- 
tion of imports had rapidly depleted the stocks.*” 


>* Excerpt from the fortnightly situation reports of the chambers of economy, or of industry and 
trade, to the Land economic offices from mid-Aug. to mid-Sept. 1941, BA R 11/77. 

°° Meldungen aus dem Reich, vol. vii, Nos. 186 (15 May 1941), 207 (21 July 1941). 

°° On this see Dichgans, Geschichte, 13-14. 

>” WiRiAmt/Ro No. 2873/41 g.K. regarding mineral-oil deposits in Europe, 26 Aug. 1941, BA- 
MAWi/I F 5.2695. 
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Indispensable restrictions in the interest of military operations had to be 
imposed—except in the occupied territories—mainly on the German 
economy, more particularly on civilian firms and utilities. The consequences 
were soon felt by the population. The drastic decline in transport services, 
moreover, also affected supplies to enterprises, communication with subcon- 
tractors, etc.*® 

Trade, in particular, suffered in these circumstances. Even without the hold- 
ups in the supply and distribution of commodities, the restrictions on market 
forces had already reached a critical point. Transition to a state-controlled 
distribution apparatus would scarcely have been possible owing to a variety 
of ideological and organizational inhibitions, though it was being seriously 
considered at least by the German Labour Front.” Reports of a deplorable 
state of affairs in vegetable supplies, of long queues, scuffles with the police, 
and adverse effects on the public’s morale and discipline undoubtedly 
indicated existing shortages and frictions.°’ Simultaneously, however, they 
reflected the nervousness of the traders and merchants concerned, and were 
ultimately indicators of the tense and violently fluctuating public mood. 

In the opinion of the military armament authorities these phenomena indi- 
cated a ‘certain slackening of the moral power of resistance’. They called, there- 
fore, for an ‘education of the German people towards increased toughness, by 
means of clear and unambiguous slogans’.*! Such a demand, raised time and 
again since the beginning of the war, was no doubt in line with the military 
mentality, but did not even then meet with approval from the political leader- 
ship. Hitler, Géring, and Goebbels—the persons primarily concerned—did 
not wish the victory reports from the east to be marred, and would have 
preferred, if at all possible, to spare their own people any further hardships. 
Confidence in a swift victory in the east, which would solve all problems, was 
still so great ‘that wide circles of the population have for some time concerned 
themselves with the future distribution of the conquered Russian territory’, as 
the SS security service reported on 14 August 1941. ‘Many co-nationals’, the 
report continued, ‘are viewing the conquered Russian lands as compensation 
for overseas colonial possessions.” 

The most urgent decisions, and at the same time the most painful, were 
those in the sphere of foodstuff production and distribution. As early as the 
spring of 1941 considerable problems had emerged in agricultural production 
conditions, with corresponding effects on rationing. Because of the call-up to 


°8 Survey of the commissioner for the Four-year Plan on the overall economic situation, 26 Aug. 
1941, BA R 26 I/44; on the background see also Fanning, German War Economy. 

°° Correspondence of the head of the Central Agency for Finances on the creation of ‘food- 
supply circles’ of the German Labour Front, from Io July 1941, IfZ MA-286, pp. 8761 ff. 

6° Meldungen aus dem Reich, vol. vii, No. 201 (10 July 1941). 

®! Noteworthy points from the reports of the armaments inspectorates on the defence-economy 
situation, as of end Aug. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. 

62 Meldungen aus dem Reich, vol. vii, No. 211 (14 Aug. 1941). 
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DIAGRAM IL.vI.3. Development of German Fuel Stocks 1939-1941 


the Wehrmacht, the transfer of manpower to munitions, and the sequestration 
of horses, cultivation of the land had been facing increasing difficulties. But 
for the approximately 1.4 million foreign workers and prisoners of war, pro- 
duction would already have collapsed. The burdens placed on rural families, 
where a farmer’s wife would often be coping single-handed, could hardly be 
further increased; there was already annoyance among the rural community 
over its unequal treatment compared with the urban population. 

The numerous visitors to spas and holiday-makers who, even in the second 
year of the war, were flooding the tourist regions, were joined, e.g. in Bavaria, 


® WA, Ag V III/V3/II/2 No. 817/41 g., eighteenth report on the state of mobilization of the war 
economy and the situation with regard to agricultural production, 10 Mar. 1941, BA-MAWii/I. 229. 
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by countless refugees from localities threatened by air raid, evacuated children, 
resettlers, etc. The malicious remark that Bavaria had become Berlin’s air-raid 
shelter was based on the local population’s impression that the ‘foreigners’ 
totally failed to understand their war-determined conditions. While the locals 
had to pursue their demanding occupations, the visitors were out for pleasure 
and entertainment, ‘complaining about the Bavarian cuisine and all kinds of 
shortages. As, for the most part, they have a lot of time and money, they hoard 
foodstuffs in order to send them back home, and buy out all the shops,’ as the 
Acting General Command in Munich reported on 1 October 1941." Added to 
these social tensions was the greatly worsening supply of rural enterprises with 
their means of production, from fertilizers to milk-churns—the result of the 
war economy’s heavy emphasis on armaments and also of bureaucratic supply 
regulations. Especially far-reaching effects were caused by the generally poor 
transport situation. Large portions of the harvest could not be brought in in 
time and processed. 

State Secretary Backe had done all he could to remedy the situation. He had 
even succeeded in obtaining Hitler’s consent to schoolchildren being mobi- 
lized to bring in the harvest. But otherwise his scope was limited. From the 
beginning of 1941 he therefore concentrated on preparations for the Russian 
campaign.” Contrary to the predictions of other experts, he had supported 
Hitler’s view that possession of the Ukraine would mean the end of all 
economic troubles. Backe’s directives for agrarian policy in the Soviet territo- 
ries to be conquered were among the most extreme examples of the strategy of 
pillage and destruction. The decline of agricultural production in Germany, 
now that the stockpiles originally planned for three years had been used up, 
was to be offset by imports from Russia. 

Backe shrank from nothing to achieve that objective. He expressly accepted 
that, as a result of the German measures, many millions of Russians would 
starve to death, and he was also prepared to accept a further weakening of 
German agriculture. From one day to the next more than 10,000 agricultural 
leaders, hitherto regarded as indispensable in the Reich, were pulled out, given 
equal rank and pay with army officers, and employed in the east in order to 
create a new administration®°—but without the hoped-for success. There was 
initially no perceptible relief, neither through transportation of produce to the 
Reich, nor through the Wehrmacht’s practice of living off the land. But the 
starvation policy of the German authorities cost the lives of many hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet prisoners of war. 

The vain wait for relief from the east eventually compelled Backe to cut back 


°4 Situation report No. 9 on agriculture within the sphere of Defence District VII, 1 Oct. 1941, 
ibid. 

© See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.11.2(f). 

°° On criticism of this action from peasant circles see situation report No. 9 (as n. 64). See also 
the final report (completed 1944) of Economic Staff East: German economic policy, published in 
Deutsche Wirtschaftspolittk. 
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German food consumption even further. He was determined, however, after 
the last reduction of rations in May 1941, to maintain that level. Rations by 
then had reached their lowest point since the beginning of the war—a nadir of 
nutrition which was not abandoned until 1942 and which was once more 
reached at the end of the war. (See Table II.VI.6.) 


TABLE IL.VI.6. Daily Calorie Allocation for Normal 
Consumers, 1930-1945 


Rationing period Period Calories 
1936/8 3,000 
2-14 1939/40 25435 
15-27 1940/1 25445 
28-40 1941/2 1,928 
41-53 1942/3 2,078 
54-66 1943/4 1,981 
67-79 1944/5 1,671 
80-92 1945/6 1,412 


Source: Riecke, Erndhrung, 337. 


Reich Health Leader Conti, in some dramatic memoranda, likewise drew 
the supreme leadership’s attention to the fact that the health of infants 
(for example) was already suffering alarmingly because of the poor food 
situation®’—a warning which was bound to be heeded by the National Social- 
ist leadership, just then engaging in plans for settling the east with the 
‘Germanic master race’. 

As they had done in the autumn of 1939 in connection with the euthanasia 
programme, Conti’s reminders about the nutritional problem in 1941 probably 
contributed to the intensification of racial and annihilation policies. But the 
main impulse evidently came from Herbert Backe. It cannot be ruled out that 
his reports induced Hitler—or at least confirmed him in his intention—to use 
Operation Barbarossa in order to initiate the ‘final solution of the Jewish 
question’, the murder of millions of human beings who, on racial grounds but 
equally for reasons of nutritional policy, were to have no place in the future 
‘Greater Germanic Empire’. 

The forms of that genocide were various. One of them was death by starva- 
tion, as rehearsed just then on a grand scale in the Warsaw ghetto. The Jews 
were only the beginning. Under the ‘General Plan East’ of the SS and Backe’s 
agricultural plans for the eastern territories, many millions of Slavs were also 
to be regarded as ‘superfluous mouths’ who—in whatever way—should ‘disap- 


°’ Goebbels, Tagebiicher, 7 Aug. 1941. 
®8 Kettenacker, ‘Hitler’s Final Solution’, esp. 84-5. 
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pear’ as soon as possible. Just as the murder of the Jews by the special-action 
groups was already being practised, a start was now made on the decimation 
of the Slav population in the occupied Soviet territories. Starting-points for 
this policy are found, for instance, in the directive that the capture and occu- 
pation of big cities, especially of Moscow and Leningrad, was to be avoided. 
Under no circumstances did the Germans wish to be bothered with feeding 
those populations. The same applied to the millions of Soviet prisoners of war. 
Only those Russians who were directly working for the Germans were to be 
kept alive by sufficient rations. The rest were left to their own devices or else— 
like the Jews in the Warsaw ghetto—allowed to die a slow death on starvation 
rations.” 

Even though the realization of this policy of annihilation did not by any 
means proceed smoothly, and even though numerous subordinate authorities 
and individuals—often in ignorance of these objectives—attempted to mitigate 
hardship and hunger,” it appears that among the German public there was 
indeed agreement with such a policy of egotism in nutritional matters. This 
impression is certainly conveyed by the public-mood reports of the SS security 
service, which thus probably confirmed those responsible in their actions. As 
early as 22 May 1941, when Backe completed his guidelines for Russia, anger 
and alarm had been recorded among the public at the reduction of the meat 
ration; there had even been threats by armaments workers that they would 
not work any overtime, as well as criticism of the top leadership. The report 
referred to a general opinion that ‘the enemies should [be left to] starve first’, 
that the occupied territories should be exploited more vigorously, and that 
economies should be made especially among the prisoners of war.” 

The atrocity propaganda after the attack on the Soviet Union intensified 
that reaction. Questions were being asked as to what was to be done with those 
Bolshevik prisoners, whose pictures triggered ‘exclamations of horror and 
revulsion’, silencing initial pity, and ‘whether they would have to be fed by us 
also’. Frequently the ‘shooting of all political commissars’ was said to have 
been demanded.” 

Such reports, needless to say, were an incentive to the propaganda minister. 
Goebbels, who did not wish to endanger the already shaky morale of the 
German population by further ration cuts, vigorously promoted the deporta- 
tion of the Jews from his Gau and regarded the mass deaths of Soviet prisoners 
of war as an ineluctable consequence of German warfare. Hitler and Goring 
supported that line, and as the Wehrmacht was not prepared to reduce its high 
active-service rations, drastic restrictions had to be carried out in the occupied 


© In this context see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.V1.4(0). 

70 Thus e.g. the commander of Rearward Army Area Centre, Inf. Gen. Max von Schenck- 
endorff; see excerpt from the letter from Chef WiStab Ost, Lt.-Gen. Schubert, to Gen. Thomas, 
26 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/08. 

™ Meldungen aus dem Reich, vol. vii; No. 188 (22 May 1941). 

” Tbid., Nos. 201 (10 July 1941), 202 (14 July 1941). 
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territories, especially in the east. It was believed that the foreseeable conse- 
quences—political destabilization, violent resistance, and a decline in working 
performance—could be checked by intensified terror.” 

However, bottlenecks and crises in food supplies and other goods were more 
than just factors in public morale. They also affected war production, both 
directly through a reduced performance by the workers and indirectly through 
their negative effect on the national balance sheet. As a consequence of the 
continuous extension and refinement of the rationing system, the population 
had virtually no opportunities left for switching to unrationed foodstuffs or 
articles of daily need. This led to a surplus of purchasing power, a price to be 
paid from the measures taken in the autumn of 1939 and one which Funk, as 
the minister responsible, could no longer accept in the interest of currency sta- 
bility and the maintenance of orderly management of goods in short supply. 

The accelerated disruption of the German currency was one of the main 
reasons for Funk to preserve the existing level of civilian supplies from fur- 
ther incursions. The earlier decision not to levy general taxes on all personal 
incomes and company profits was now producing its consequences. Circula- 
tion of money had already doubled (1938: RM10,400m.; 1941: RM22,300m.). 
This increase, which was not matched by goods, was due primarily to increased 
wages and salaries. The gap between private incomes and expenditure was 
steadily widening: surplus net income in 1938 was RM7,000m., in I941 
RM31,000m. This also eliminated the possibility of achieving higher perfor- 
mances by the workers through financial incentives. The Reich minister of 
finance, with some justification, asked whether a further reduction in 
consumer-goods production would not, from the outset, be an ineffective 
gesture, considering that the performance of labour thus freed would be offset 
again by the reduced performance of the workers made ‘unenthusiastic’ by the 
shortages of goods.“ 

The pricing commissioner was likewise unsuccessful in getting a grip on the 
war profits of entrepreneurs. One consequence of the bulging cash-boxes of 
entrepreneurs and profiteers was a boom in shares in the summer of 1941, 
a flight into material assets. This was especially unwelcome to the National 
Socialists because of its negative effects on large parts of the population. The 
same was true also of the growth of the black market, of racketeering and 
speculation, which brought the propaganda minister into action. He was 
finding it embarrassing to hear Party comrades complaining: ‘We have now 
happily reached the point when, without Jewish influence, we have become a 
nation of racketeers and connections.’” 


® Minutes of the VO WiRtAmt with the Reich Marshal of the conference at Géring’s office on 
the food-supply situation, 16 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/116 (Nbg. Doc. EC-003, IMT xxxvi. 107 
ff.) 

™ Minutes of the conference of heads in the Reich ministry for economic affairs, 3 Oct. 1941, 
BA-MA Wi/I F 5.655. 

™ Meldungen aus dem Reich, vol. viii, No. 217 (4 Sept. 1941). 
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Initially no firm measures were taken against these malpractices. Hitler was 
anxious to gain the favour of the entrepreneurs in order to get them to co- 
operate in the development of the east. To ensure reinvestment of loose capital 
he merely wished for fiscal measures.”° Funk, too, cautiously searched for a way 
out. He called a crisis meeting of the ministerial council for 3 October 1941.” 
It turned out that no relief was to be expected from the Wehrmacht. Its price 
policy for armament items, which accounted for virtually two-thirds of indus- 
trial production, was—in the view of the ministers present—largely to blame 
for the escalation of war expenditure and for the increasingly counterproduc- 
tive allocation of resources. 

The budget deficit had nearly trebled since the beginning of the war. Short- 
term debts reached a critical point at the beginning of the third year (the Reich 
debt for 1938/9 was RM30,700m., for 1941/2 RM137,700m.). Servicing of the 
debts already exceeded expenditure on the Wehrmacht (53 as against 33 per 
cent). Revenue was just about sufficient to cover Wehrmacht expenditure; all 
other expenditure for the civilian sector and the repayment of debts had to be 
essentially financed by printing new money. (See Table II.VI.7.) 

A solution of financial and currency-policy problems by means of a currency 
reform and a drastic reduction of state expenditure’® would have been so 
radical a cure that it was quite out of the question for the National Socialists. 
Even a drastic absorption of purchasing power was politically too explosive for 
them. Nevertheless, the Reich minister of finance decided to initiate some first 
steps towards ‘compulsory savings’. Practically this left only one solution— 
increasing the volume of goods available by means of additional cheap raw 
materials and manpower from the conquered and dependent territories, and 
by stepping up exports. 

A few days later, when Funk reported to Hitler on the ministerial meeting 
which had produced no results, any suggestions of possible economies and 
restrictions were soon swept aside. Hitler spontaneously developed his own 
‘financial theory’, which Funk—ever an unscrupulous opportunist—hailed 
with enthusiasm. Its scarcely surprising conclusion was that new sources of 
revenue for the Reich to strengthen the currency and cover the costs of the war 
should be provided through the exploitation of the occupied Soviet territo- 
ries.” Needless to say, this relief was slow in materializing, so that sooner or 
later new regulatory mechanisms for the war economy and additional produc- 
tion incentives had to be created. 

Was a further cut-back in civilian production in favour of munitions 
possible? This fundamental question may in principle be answered in the 
affirmative, bearing in mind subsequent conditions during the second half of 


7° Conference Thomas—Todt, 11 June 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.1028. 

™ Minutes of 3 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.655. 

78 Paper by Dr Karl Reichhold, On the question of state requirements and state indebtedness, 
at a meeting of the general committee of the Reichsbank, 10 June 1941, BA R 11/29. 

Hitler, Monologe, 13 Oct. 1941. 


TABLE II.v1.7. Net Cash Expenditure of the German Reich, 1939-1945 


glo 


Wehrmacht Expenditure of Repayment of Total Monthly 
expenditure civil depts. debts expenditure expenditure 
averaged over 
RMm. % RMm. % RMm. % RMm. % the year (RMm.) 
Ist year of war 
1.9.39-31.8.40) 38.04 42.4 19.59 21.9 31.95 35.7 89.58 100 7.45° = 100 
2nd year of war 
1.9.40-31.8.41) 55.89 37.8 25.58 17.3 66.60 44.9 148.07 100 12.34 
3rd year of war 
1.9.41-31.8.42) 72.31 33.1 30.05 13.7 116.42 53.2 218.78 100 18.23° 
4th year of war 
1.9.42-31.8.43) 86.19 28.0 39.66 12.9 182.45 59.1 308.30 100 25.69 
5th year of war 
1.9.43-31.8.44) 99.44 pie Ea 49.95 11.6 281.64 65.3 431.03 100 35.91 
6th year of war 
(1.9.44-30.11.44) 23.78 19.0 14.47 11.5 87.42 69.5 125.67 100 41.89 
I.12.44-31.12.44) 7.75 13.0 3.99 6.7 47.95 80.3 59.69 100 59.69 
1.1.45-28.2.45) 10.60 27.0 8.50 21.6 20.20 51.4 39.30 100 — 
1.3.45-end of war) 20.00 8.60 22.00 50.60 — 
TOTAL 414.0 28.1 200.39 13.6° 856.63 58.2 1,471.02 100 


SISIUY) O1UL poOY AY4[ “IAT 


* Minor calculation errors rectified. 


Source: Boelcke, ‘Kriegsfinanzierung’, 57, with the elucidations given there. 
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the war, as well as the situation in other countries. Yet Funk, as the minister 
responsible—just like the authorities subordinated to him—regarded this as 
impossible.*° His judgement was based not only on opportunist consideration 
or on the fear of being held responsible for the shortages, but was due, as were 
the anxieties of the currency experts, to the expectation of an early victorious 
conclusion to the war. Subsequently, when certain disaster was staring 
Germany in the face, misgivings about disrupting the national economy no 
longer mattered. But in 1941 it was still believed that measures must be taken 
to ensure a transition to a peacetime economy without major upheavals or 
stresses. The placing of hopes in the assumed immeasurable wealth of the new 
German colonies in the east was consistent with the road chosen at the begin- 
ning of the war. By then, however, it demonstrated more clearly than ever 
before the Nazi regime’s weakness in decision-making in the face of self- 
created constraints, as well as the adventurous character of German war policy. 


5. LIMITS OF ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


In the summer and autumn of 1941 responsible figures in Germany were mes- 
merized by illusions about a future ‘eastern-territories economy’. These illu- 
sions concealed a growing nervousness in the face of increasing tensions and 
frictions in the domestic economy, further enhanced by the alarming situation 
in foreign trade. Plans and projects for the creation of a large-area economy 
had reached their climax at the beginning of the war in the east. There were 
basically three reasons. First, the principal country-by-country reports and 
programmes of the Reich Group for Industry were by then available and could 
be translated into practice or harmonized with the state authorities. The nec- 
essary extensions and complementation of the plans for the future ‘eastern ter- 
ritories’ represented no difficulties, since the inclusion of European Russia and 
its role in a German continental economy had been prepared for a number of 
years, at least in basic outline. With the Wehrmacht’s move towards the east the 
envisaged German economic sphere was now approaching its definitive terri- 
torial extension. This provided the occasion for an overall systematization and 
refinement of plans and reflections. 

Along with the theoretical study and the harmonization of industrial 
requirements, a start was now also made on their realization. Here the repre- 
sentatives of industry were increasingly prevailing over government officials. 
Bilateral negotiations with other countries were transferred from governmen- 
tal committees to industrial committees.*' Thus, entrepreneurs assumed a 
larger measure of shared responsibility and freedom of action in this important 
sphere than had previously been allowed them in the war industry by the 
official armaments agencies. 


80 See e.g. excerpt from the fortnightly situation reports of the chambers of economy, or of 
industry and trade, to the Land economic offices from mid-Oct. to mid-Nov. 1941, BA R 11/77. 
81 Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, i. 425 ff. 
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Second, the preparations for the war in the east necessitated the inclusion of 
neutral and allied states. Under the slogan of a ‘crusade against Bolshevism’, 
the people and the leadership élites of these countries were to be won over to 
the German side. As compensation for the sacrifices demanded of them and as 
a justification of the struggle, German propaganda came up with imaginative 
depictions of a future large-area economy, with promises of future prosperity 
for the various nations within the National Socialist empire.*’ This ‘positive’ 
perspective was to induce the nations of Europe to turn away from what had 
until then been the leading economic power in the world, the United States of 
America, whose early entry into the war Hitler had to expect. 

GroBraum propaganda, however, was not only aimed abroad, but was time 
and again targeted at the German ‘fellow nationals’ and at the servicemen in 
the Wehrmacht, though from a different angle, designed to make the ‘fruits of 
victory’ palatable to them already.*? The workers who, that spring, had to 
exchange their overalls for a uniform or who continued at their workbenches 
as ‘soldiers of labour’ had been assured by Robert Ley that they were chosen 
to be leaders of Europe. In this role, he had reminded them, ‘you can no longer 
be a proletarian, letting yourself be dominated by international phantoms or 
bone-softening solidarity phrases, but you must then become a master’. Simul- 
taneously he defined the enemy: the German soldiers, he said in a brochure, 
were defending ‘Europe against the Jewish monster. It is not only Germany 
that is being protected by these soldiers—all the nations of Europe will one day 
feel gratitude to Adolf Hitler for building up this German Wehrmacht in order 
to liberate Europe from the international Jewish octopus.’™ For the entrepre- 
neur the tempting opportunity of a large-area economy, for the worker the 
position of master over foreigners and ‘racial inferiors’, for the soldier a picture 
of the enemy which released him from all restraints of European civilization— 
these were what National Socialism had to offer the ‘people’s community’ in 
the second year of the war. And these offers, evidently, proved attractive. 

Third, because of the inadequate mobilization of German potentials, Berlin 
found itself compelled to resort more widely to assistance from European 
nations and to intensify its policy of exploitation. The need, in many areas, to 
conduct comprehensive economic planning and direction on an all-European 
scale also lent greater weight to the theoretical discussions.® In this, however, 
those responsible frequently found themselves in the dilemma that, on the 
one hand, the most important prerequisites of a long-term ‘new order’ and 


82 See e.g. Funk on German economic policy in Frankfurter Zeitung, 298-9 (14 June 1941); 
during the second half of 1941 Funk was again giving more frequent public explanations of large- 
area economics: see the collection of newspaper cuttings, BA R 11/104. 

83 e.g. instruction leaflet for company briefing No. 19: What does the ‘New Order in Europe’ 
mean?, Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH Ig ITI/489. 

84 Ley, Internationaler Vélkerbrei, 19. On the extent of Wehrmacht participation in the genocide 
of the Jews see Streit, ‘German Army’, and Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.VII.1. 

8 As an illustration of food policy see report of the Reich minister of food and agriculture, 17 
Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I. 229, and Backe’s subsequent intensive activity—not only in the east— 
aimed at the organization of a European foodstuffs economy. 
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economic reconstruction were lacking while, on the other, the urgent demands 
of the war often necessitated interventions which were not always in line with 
postwar plans. At the same time, such urgent economic measures were not 
infrequently hampered by considerations of postwar planning. 

Economic policy in the German sphere of power was becoming increasingly 
marked by the visibly deteriorating economic situation in nearly all the coun- 
tries within that sphere. This was not only a consequence of shakiness and weak 
performance of the economic ‘power-centre’ in central Europe. Already many 
countries had suffered German occupation rule for more than a year, together 
with an economic drain in favour of Germany, and clear signs were emerging 
in those countries of incipient economic ruin. If only by their marginal 
position, they were exposed to incomparably greater stresses than the Reich, 
because they had to convert their economy to a war footing—something that 
even in Germany, under more favourable conditions, had not been without 
its problems—endure the sudden loss of their overseas links, and, alongside 
their own struggle for survival, make major contributions to the German war 
effort.*° Only in exceptional cases was Berlin prepared to grant subsidies and 
assistance to other economies, and then only to the extent that seemed neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the military performance capacity of its allies and 
for the promotion of vital exports to Germany. 

The tone adopted by the Nazis towards their allies, not to mention subju- 
gated nations, became steadily tougher. The bottlenecks of their own economy 
limited the scope of negotiations on the German side. Readiness to consider 
the interests and needs of other nations, never particularly strong, disappeared 
completely. Whenever necessary, reprisals took the place of compensation, and 
Wehrmacht soldiers replaced businessmen. The soldiers, freed of their inhi- 
bitions by the hate propaganda and left without adequate supplies by an 
irresponsible leadership, when necessary, at least in the Russian territories, 
acted in disregard of their own economic agencies. Thus, Armoured Group 5 
reported on 17 August 1941 that the troops were ‘often still failing to under- 
stand that the conquered country is not to be plundered, but to be properly 
managed as a source of food for the army over the coming months, and also in 
future as territory remaining under German administration’. In order to put 
an end to such arbitrary actions, which, for instance, prevented the local popu- 
lation from taking part in harvest work on account of the ‘well-founded fear 
that, while they are working in the fields, the troops will go through their 
homes, looting’, the Wehrmacht High Command on 12 September 1941 gave 
orders for appropriate briefing down to the lowest units.*” 

Such an ‘economy by the sword’ inevitably provoked armed resistance and 
passive refusal; to these as a rule the Germans responded with intensified 
oppressison and terror. In the vicious circle of violence the economy eventu- 
ally became the victim. 


8° See sect. I.v.2. 
87 Armoured Group 3/Abt. Ic/A.O. regarding the mood of the population in occupied Great 
Russia, 17 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 21-3/v. 437; Keitel’s order, 12 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RH 52/153. 
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The first sign of the writing on the wall was the rising in Serbia in the 
summer of 1941; this not only got the Wehrmacht into difficulties but also 
endangered supplies of vital raw materials. Despite the use of brutal force and 
of the methods of a war of annihilation until then confined to Russia, the situa- 
tion could not be entirely resolved.** 

Unrest in the German sphere of power arose primarily from the precarious 
food situation. Famine was spreading throughout Europe. Naturally enough, 
the other nations reacted to it even more touchily than the German public. The 
Germans, after all, stood at the peak of the nutritional pyramid, and restric- 
tions were sweetened by the propaganda promise that they would one day be 
the ruling class of a worldwide empire. Whereas in Germany the ‘home front’ 
was holding out and the opposition was resigned, strikes and resistance rapidly 
grew throughout the rest of Europe. 

Especially disastrous was the food situation in Greece, where vague occupa- 
tion responsibilities and transport problems resulted in a devastating famine. 
Goebbels, who registered with concern that even announcements of military 
victories were not able to divert the public’s attention from their food prob- 
lems, regretted that evidently there was no way of improving the situation in 
other countries. If it were possible to feed the people there adequately, the 
Germans, he believed, would within a week be ‘the most popular nation in 
the world’.* This was a pointless speculation, as the Nazi leadership could not 
even make up its mind to distribute the hunger evenly; it was concerned merely 
with keeping it outside the German borders. 

In actual fact, the most important prop of the large-area economy was to be 
not the Wehrmacht but German exports. Although the slight increase in 
German exports in 1940 was continued in 1941, this consisted virtually only of 
switched orders and deliveries for the Wehrmacht. For export orders there was 
scarcely any free capacity left in the Reich. Many firms were so taken up with 
armament commitments that orders from abroad often had to be declined or 
made conditional on unacceptably long delivery terms, which had a deterrent 
effect. Although the loss of the numerous former Russian orders had initially 
been a welcome relief, export quotas, e.g. in the textile industry, had mean- 
while been fully taken up. Export opportunities could not be utilized because 
of the lack of labour in manufacture and of business staff for their execution. 
News of German delivery difficulties spread abroad and—as had happened 
with the Reich’s growing clearing debts—led to a loss of confidence among 
business partners. A clear decline in orders in the second half of 1941 was 
noted with concern in Berlin, because it had an immediate effect on German 
imports: under these conditions deliveries to Germany aroused but slight 
interest.°° 


88 Browning, ‘Wehrmacht Reprisal Policy’. 

8° Goebbels, Tagebiicher, 17 July 1941. 

°° Excerpt from the fortnightly situation reports of the chambers of economy, or of industry and 
trade, to the Land economic offices from mid-Oct. to mid-Nov. 1941, BA R 11/77. 
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Under Wehrmacht pressure, Funk moreover had to impose a limited export 
ban to a few countries. However, the rapid increase in German import require- 
ments rendered additional cut-backs virtually impossible. Further purchases 
from abroad were scarcely feasible against an already alarmingly overdrawn 
clearing account. Although the German large-area economy did not in practice 
represent a uniform economic area, and although headquarters in Berlin 
were anxious to seal off the individual countries from one another, depression, 
inflation, and shortages were spreading. Organically grown economic links and 
interrelations in Europe could not be squeezed into the corset of the ‘new 
order’ at one stroke. German intentions to force the other countries into 
autarky, regardless of the prospects or consequences of such a policy, and to 
align them unilaterally to the needs of the ruling power proved not fully realiz- 
able. Germany, unlike the United States, was not an inexhaustible economic 
arsenal, capable of adequately supplying its own sphere of power and of con- 
trolling it by effective economic means. Instead, it formed a magnetic field 
which attracted and drained the weaker forces of its environment without 
deriving sufficient strength for itself. 

In the absence of any emanation of economic power, the Wehrmacht 
remained the principal guarantor of the cohesion of the German large-area 
economy. The concentration of military power on the eastern front in the 
summer of 1941, however, inevitably endangered the German position both 
internally and in the blockade war against Britain. A further offensive in the 
economic war was out of the question.’! The weak military umbrella was 
insufficient to prevent disruptions and penetrations along the periphery of the 
‘continental bloc’. Regardless of all political and ideological ties, the neutral 
states along the periphery of the German economic empire—Portugal and 
Turkey—began to intensify their old economic links with the Anglo-American 
economic sphere. As Berlin was unable to satisfy their economic needs, they 
were drawn into the field of American economic power. 

In any case they now found themselves in a stronger negotiating position vis- 
a-vis the German ruling power, which would either have to do without, or else 
pay dearly for, the urgently needed imports of ores (chrome from Turkey and 
tungsten from Portugal), without which a modern armaments industry was 
not viable.°” Even the neutral states in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Reich (Sweden and Switzerland) were, with the threat of German intervention 
now fading, gaining more latitude for the pursuit of their own economic 
interests. However, they were still obliged to make their contribution towards 
keeping the German war-machine going. 

The most painful penetrations occurred at the military blockade front. The 
British succeeded, despite Rommel’s spectacular successes, in defending and 
consolidating their predominance in the Mediterranean area and the Middle 


°! See the survey in third report of the HWK special staff, 25 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I.284. 
°2 See Germany and the Second World War, iii. 153 ff. 
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East. Moreover, they extended their control and supervision of the Atlantic 
marine region, so that the German counter-blockade failed to acquire any 
major importance. Sailings by individual blockade-busters, organized at great 
expense and considerable risk, brought slight—yet for the German war effort 
important—quantities of raw materials, especially rubber, into German ports. 
But relations with some South American countries, rebuilt after the campaign 
in France and still weak, were once more being lost. The American hemisphere 
was finally sealing itself off and preparing for the United States’ entry into the 
war against the Axis powers. 

The most important gap hitherto in the British blockade, the German-— 
Soviet frontier with its transit possibilities to the Far East, had been closed by 
the German attack on the USSR. The Wehrmacht did not succeed in forcibly 
reopening the previous transit connections. Nor could past Soviet deliveries, 
when strategic commodities accounted for a large proportion of the total 
imports, be entirely compensated for by the exploitation of the conquered ter- 
ritories.’? The economic organization created by General Thomas tried in vain 
to attain its targets and to organize the urgently needed shipments for the 
German war economy. 

The armaments economy in the Reich had therefore essentially to depend 
upon itself. Foreign trade was unable to provide any major relief; on the 
contrary, it resulted in additional strains on the war economy. In spite of this 
situation it proved impossible to overcome the helplessness and confusion 
reigning among the different competing centres of power. Instead, Utopian 
armament programmes and far-reaching GroSraum plans were being developed. 


6. WAITING FOR A SOLUTION 


Even though it became obvious within a few weeks of the beginning of the 
campaign in the east that there would be no rapid decision to the war and that 
a solution to the war-economy problems would have to be sought elsewhere, 
Berlin decided to wait and see. This does not mean that the men from whom 
Hitler expected a smooth management of at least armaments production 
remained idle. G6ring, Keitel, and Todt indeed strove, each in his own way, 
to make corrections to the course the economy was taking—if only to cover 
their own positions vis-a-vis Hitler. But their sporadic interventions in the 
armament process were uncoordinated and ultimately untargeted. These were 
essentially focused on switching armaments production to a new course, even 
though, despite the growing difficulties of the war economy, it was proceeding 
‘normally on the whole’.** The much-invoked ‘reorientation’ of armaments, 
however, lacked a helmsman and even a command centre. 

In order to get his way at least with regard to the Wehrmacht services, Keitel 


°3 See Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.v1.5 at n. 409. 
°4 Noteworthy points from the situation reports of the armaments inspectorates, as of end Aug. 
1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. 
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needed the support of the armaments minister. But he was a civilian and Keitel 
still did not trust him too far, even though Todt had expressly agreed to the 
drafting of a new Fuhrer order by which the position of the Wehrmacht High 
Command was to be upgraded in relation to the Wehrmacht services. Differ- 
ences of substance certainly continued to exist, e.g. when Todt rejected instruc- 
tions from the War Economy and Armaments Department to industry to 
ensure the punctual implementation of the Krauch programme. He did so not 
only because such instructions came within his own area of responsibilities, 
but—as he rightly feared—because other customers might come up with 
similar demands.” 

Such differences of opinion were no obstacle to closer co-operation. Indeed, 
such co-operation was expressly anticipated by Hitler. In an order signed on I1 
September 1941 he gave Keitel and Todt joint full powers to re-examine 
armament demands and, if necessary, reduce them—with the exception of the 
‘priority programmes’.”° Keitel, however, was not prepared to use these powers 
and to allow Todt to manceuvre him into confrontation with the commanders- 
in-chief of the Wehrmacht services, even though the wilfulness of the services 
was cutting ever new capers. Thus, the army produced a trump card from its 
pocket—the Peenemtinde project. Fantastic promises were being made about 
mass production of rockets for use against Britain—which, of course, could be 
realized only at the cost of Luftwaffe armaments. General Thomas immedi- 
ately ensured that the project received top priority rating, against internal mis- 
givings in his department, where it was pointed out that for large-scale 
production the most important raw materials were lacking, and even though 
Hitler continued to regard the project doubtfully.”’ But it fitted perfectly into 
his strategic concept of giving priority to the struggle against Britain. The result 
was that the ‘long overloaded and almost uncontrollable cart of German 
armament’ (Ludwig) was further weighed down and that the priority rating 
had soon to be revoked again. 

Hitler would have been entitled to assume that his latest order had placated 
the armaments feuds, but the squabbles continued. With Milch, Todt, and 
Keitel having tried in vain to redirect the armaments effort, a certain lethargy 
gained ground for some time. The procurement and munitions agencies of 
the Wehrmacht were fully taken up picking their path through the jungle of 
bureaucratic procedures and trying to manage the armaments industry by 
short-lived impulses. Only the intensive efforts of the industrial organization 
of the armaments ministry prevented major hold-ups and confusions. There 
probably was concern about the future development of the war and the 


° WiRiAmt/Stab. KTB, Report by Chef Ri to Gen. Thomas, 8 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RW 
19/165, and letter from Todt to Thomas, Io Sept. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.208, pt. 1. 
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XD), 12 Sept. 1941, ibid., and WiRtAmt/Rii IIb No. 3036/41 g.Kdos., instruction on Peenemtinde 
project, 15 Sept. 1941, published in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 469. See also Ludwig, 
Technik, 378; on the entire complex see Hoelsken, V- Waffen. 
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incipient collapse of the armaments economy, but ultimately everyone tried to 
maintain his own position and not to get into the line of fire. 

In September 1941 GGring, unexpectedly as always, once more intervened 
in the war economy—not, however, because of inadequate aerial armaments 
but from anxiety over the public mood.** Food supplies had reached their 
lowest level since the beginning of the war. The hunger trauma of the First 
World War had reappeared. GGring reacted to it with an appeal to all military 
and civil authorities to persevere with the radical policy of exploitation in the 
occupied territories, especially in Russia, and even to intensify it. The popula- 
tion in Germany was being deceived about the true state of affairs. In spite of 
the victory reports, however, there was growing disillusionment. Daily anxi- 
eties about obtaining enough food and running a household, and the ever 
growing stresses at the workplace in view of fading hopes of an early end to the 
war, were gaining the upper hand. Above all, there was increasing anger at the 
unequal sharing of burdens. Entrepreneurs and their war profits were being 
viewed with suspicion. 

Efforts to link the Party more closely to the management of the economy, a 
rapprochement of the economic self-administration organization to Himmler’s 
SS empire, and readiness to co-operate in the settlement of the east all helped 
to remove the entrepreneurs from the political line of fire. In order to check 
social tensions and pressures from the radical wing of the Party and from the 
pricing commissioner, prominent representatives of the armaments industry 
moreover faced the public by means of articles in the press.°® The head of 
the Army Ordnance Department, also under siege, similarly tried to paint a 
positive picture of the armaments industry and to prevent any doubt from 
arising about German superiority.’°° Needless to say, the public was unaware 
that he had just received a letter from the armaments minister containing 
renewed violent accusations of errors and omissions in weapons development 
for the army. Whether justified or not, these accusations also served an intrigue 
by Todt, who was anxious to back a model developed by Porsche, the chairman 
of his tank committee, against a competing model developed by the firm of 
Henschel and favoured by the Army Ordnance Department, and who saw to it 
that Hitler was screened from all other information.'” 

In any case, the ‘Fithrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht’ pre- 
ferred to let his subordinates and advisers do their jobs and spare him tiresome 
decisions. His occasional interventions in details of armament, where he had 
made himself expert in a narrowly circumscribed field and where, with his 
excellent memory for figures and facts, he knew how to impress those around 


°8 Report on the conference at Géring’s, 16 Sept. 1941, Nbg. Doc. EC-003, IMT xxxvi. 105 ff. 
See also Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.vI.4 at n. 265. 
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him, may have given him a sense of having a firm grip on matters. But in fact, 
with the exception of tank construction, he merely added to the confusion. His 
inclination to take refuge in global reflections on the military ratio of strength 
and—a new topic of his—the alleged inferiority of American mass produc- 
tion,’? or even in fantasies on the future of the German colonies in the east, 
did not contribute to a realistic assessment of the situation at the ‘Fihrer’s 
HQ’. Attempts in that direction, as a rule, soon petered out. 

Propaganda Minister Goebbels, for one, seemed to surmise the growing 
difficulties of the conduct of the war without being informed in detail, and— 
in agreement with the military armaments agencies—thought it appropriate 
to put an end to the ‘chase for effect’ and prepare the nation for a prolonged 
war.’°? But Hitler succeeded in dispelling his doubts. The new Operation 
Typhoon, the thrust towards Moscow, lent new wings to hopes and expecta- 
tions. In three weeks’ time everything would be over, Hitler remarked on 24 
September 1941. The Bolsheviks merely had to be deprived of their industrial 
regions, and Stalin would perhaps even offer a separate peace. Goebbels’s 
economic adviser, Hunke, promptly supplied confirmation of that view in 
the form of a memorandum. Possession of the industrial centres in European 
Russia would render Germany unbeatable.’ The fact that the Russians had 
thoroughly destroyed the territories already abandoned, thereby making them 
useless for German purposes, was simply disregarded. 

Every new report of a success from the front confirmed Hitler in his op- 
timism and stimulated his hunger for booty. He actually believed that he had 
now found the key to all economic problems. And he was moved to communi- 
cate his conclusions to others. ‘I have been thinking these days’, he declared at 
the dinner table at his headquarters on 13 October 1941, ‘whether one should 
not, after all, summon the economic leaders of Denmark, Norway, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Sweden, and Finland in order to give them an idea of the new 
economic possibilities [in the east]. Most of them have simply no notion of how 
we see the cycle of the economy.’ If these prospects were explained to them, he 
did ‘not think it impossible that they will come over to us with flags flying’.'® 

This naive—possibly also rather desperate—optimism was still having a con- 
tagious effect on his closer followers. His minister for economic affairs, plagued 
by serious worries about inflation and hard-pressed by other government 
departments to prevail on him to make a fundamental change to the course of 
economic and financial policy, instantly withdrew his démarche and displayed 
enthusiasm for Hitler’s ideas. Other problems were not quite as easily brushed 
aside, such as the quarrel about policy towards the Ukraine or the use of Soviet 
prisoners of war for the German war economy. And new difficulties and 
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problems were arising all the time, to which Hitler, as the Fuhrer, did not 
always have a ready answer, especially as he was giving one kind of advice one 
day and a different kind the next—as he himself observed.'” 

Hitler’s inability to mediate between the contestants, to weigh arguments 
and proposals, to harmonize actual constraints with political and ideological 
premisses—all these defects intensified the clearer it became that the war in the 
east had led him into an impasse and was considerably narrowing down his 
freedom of action. The obvious over-extension of forces robbed his demon- 
strative optimism of its contagious power. In this atmosphere of uncertainty 
and vacillation Hitler felt induced to reflect on his style of leadership and justify 
it to his closest entourage. One thing had become very obvious: the worst 
possible champion of the war economy and armaments was the Wehrmacht 
High Command. 

General Thomas’s memorandum mania, the lack of direct contact with 
Hitler, and the indecision of the military leadership did not suit Hitler’s style 
of command. He disliked anything in writing and often left letters and sub- 
missions undealt with for a long time, either in the hope that any problems and 
conflicts would work out on their own, or in an endeavour to consider his 
answers as carefully as possible. When subsequently faced with his own written 
rulings he would try to circumvent them. That was why he preferred personal 
conversations, when he was in a superior position from the start. He could rely 
on his charisma or overbearing nature and out-trump any factual argumenta- 
tion. An informal setting enabled him to pacify by non-committal concessions, 
to play off contestants one against another, or simply to agree with everybody. 
He was not concerned with the consequences. Once he had dealt with a 
matter, made his decisions, and issued his orders, he lost interest in any further 
arguments and turned to other things. 

As he was almost fully occupied with military events, he needed support in 
other areas. ‘Where would I be’, Hitler remarked, ‘if I did not find people I 
could trust to deal with those matters I cannot handle myself, hard men who I 
know will act resolutely, the way I would. To me the best man is the one who 
bothers me least, because he takes 95 out of 100 decisions upon himself.’!°’ 
Such a man he believed to have found in Todt a year previously, when it had 
become obvious that GGring did not fully come up to those expectations. But 
Todt’s ability to relieve Hitler had meanwhile also exhausted itself. For Hitler 
to put his faith now in Keitel, even harnessing him up with Todt without super- 
vising the execution of the Fuhrer order of 11 September for the concentration 
of armaments, soon proved a mistake. 

As for the matter itself, the Wehrmacht High Command had long lost its 
footing. The chief of the OK W could do no more than instruct the Wehrmacht 
services to submit, first of all, a survey of their programmes and demands, 
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and even that took almost a month.’ And as Hitler himself could not refrain 
from issuing directives to all possible quarters for the implementation of 
new operations, programmes, etc., his brief to Keitel and Todt was by then 
out of date. The Wehrmacht High Command’s machinery for the control of 
armaments had evidently become too complicated for Hitler. He simply would 
not understand—this was General von Hanneken’s impression—‘that there 
were no raw materials available when he had just conquered the whole of 
Europe’. The Wehrmacht services were to be given what they demanded. The 
best thing would be to abolish the quota system altogether’”—a demand made 
by Walter Rohland, one of the leading munitions managers, as early as July 
1940. 

Todt, too, criticized the quota system, the Wehrmacht High Command’s 
principal tool. He believed that the priority programmes, at least, should be 
fully supplied with raw materials—surely one could not report to the Fuhrer 
that even the priority tasks of armament production were not realizable. 
Thomas, in consequence, found himself in a predicament: his system had 
by then escalated to a point where the priority programmes accounted for 
approximately 80 per cent of the armament effort.'!° There were simply no real 
priority areas left, even though the War Economy and Armaments Department 
had been endeavouring to define them for the past two years. His principal 
argument vis-a-vis the Wehrmacht services, the alleged shortage of iron and 
steel, no longer carried conviction. He therefore tried over the next few months 
to base his armaments planning on other bottlenecks, especially in non-ferrous 
metals. Despite his criticism, Hitler himself saw no way out of this bureaucratic 
‘strait-jacket’ of the armament effort. 

Co-operation between the Wehrmacht High Command and the ministry of 
armaments, demanded by the Fuhrer order of 11 September 1941, failed to 
improve—mainly because neither side proved able to break down its old con- 
frontational attitudes and develop a co-operative style of management. The 
common goal in the summer and autumn of 1941 was to halt Milch’s ascend- 
ancy and prevent aerial armament from gaining a dominant position. Thomas 
placed his faith in major cut-backs in non-ferrous metals. The Luftwaffe was 
by then demanding more copper, to name just one commodity, than the total 
Wehrmacht quota. Thomas moreover demanded harmonization of the aircraft 
programme with available quantities of rubber and fuel. Despite his full 
powers, Milch thus remained dependent on the quota policy of the Wehr- 
macht High Command. Even reminders that Anglo-American aircraft pro- 
duction would outstrip German production in a matter of months and by 1943 
would probably reach a ratio of 5:1, or the announcement that the Reich 
Marshal himself would inform the Fuhrer, proved of no avail to Milch, because 
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Hitler, as mentioned earlier, merely reacted to the Luftwaffe command’s 
report with the remark that he ‘already had victory in his pocket’.'"! 

In the face of increasing pressure on him to make a decision on armaments 
policy, Hitler displayed a demonstrative assurance of victory. This was not 
shaken by a monitory memorandum by General Thomas about the American 
armaments potential. According to Wehrmacht High Command’s calcula- 
tions, between October 1941 and May 1942 the United States would have 
an exportable quota of approximately 4,700 combat aircraft, 2,600 armoured 
fighting vehicles, and over 1,600 artillery pieces, to be wholly or partially used 
to support the Soviet Union. That was roughly equivalent to the annual output 
of Germany’s war industry or the Wehrmacht’s present strength of combat 
planes and tanks. Such a supply potential of the United States—disregarding 
for the moment American willingness to supply these weapons—would be 
largely capable of offsetting the loss of the principal industrial regions of 
western Russia.’!* This assessment clearly reduced the value of German 
military successes in the east and provided grounds for a more intensive mobi- 
lization of Germany’s war economy and a reorganization of the armaments 
industry. 

It is significant that the minister for armaments, who, strictly speaking, was 
only a minister for army armaments, resisted the urgings of the Luftwaffe lead- 
ership and vigorously supported the anti-aircraft artillery programme which 
Hitler had additionally charged him with. By doing so, however, he was not 
supporting the Wehrmacht High Command, but instead called for an immedi- 
ate reorientation of the entire armament effort towards anti-aircraft equip- 
ment, although the flak was not then crucial to the outcome of the war. It is 
indeed possible that Milch was right in wishing to see available resources used 
for aircraft construction, in order to confront the expected clash with Anglo- 
American air power by means of offensive aerial defence. However, the bal- 
ancing of strategic considerations, sober military aims-and-means analysis, 
and armament policy decisions were not the forte of the Third Reich. What 
motivated the participants instead was the struggle for domestic positions of 
power. This emerged also in the anti-aircraft issue, when Todt accompanied his 
foray with a complaint about the Wehrmacht High Command by drawing 
attention to the bottleneck in AA ammunition. Although the OKW was 
responsible for the powder and explosives programme (Krauch), production of 
AA gunpowder was behind schedule because Todt, as General Plenipotentiary 
for the Construction Industry, had cut back on the planned building of facili- 
ties for that purpose.'!? 

Such vicious circles were bound to have a negative effect on munitions. 


11) WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, fo. 274 (13 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165, pp. 491 (20 Aug. 1941), 
571 (22 Oct. 1941); sect. II.VI.3 at n. 34. 

122 WiRtAmt/WiNr. 3409/41 g.Kdos., Assessment of the possibilities of material support for 
Russia by the Anglo-Saxon powers, 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. 

13 WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 573 (23 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/165. 
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Amidst the conflicts between the various armaments agencies and the fight for 
quota allocations, the real production opportunities remained largely hidden. 
Milch was the first to discover that there were substantial reserves lying fallow: 
if he could mobilize them he would be free from the constraints imposed on 
him by the Wehrmacht High Command. Industrial managers knew how the 
negative trend already reflected in production figures could be turned around. 
Milch introduced Junkers manager William Werner to Thomas, with an interim 
balance sheet of the aircraft industry’s rationalization efforts.’’* Truly amaz- 
ing facts were revealed. It appeared that, notwithstanding Hitler’s derision, 
American mass production methods were worth considering, and perhaps 
even imitating. What Thomas himself had planned during his preparatory work 
prior to the beginning of the war, and too quickly dropped in October 1939, 
was demonstrated here by concrete examples and with convincing results. 

If, in Werner’s judgement, 75 per cent of German industry was using ‘ante- 
diluvian’ manufacturing methods, then the army leaders might regard this as 
self-criticism by industry. The reasons, however, lay primarily with the military 
procurement agencies themselves. With their complicated pricing rules they 
virtually provided an incentive for the use of production processes which made 
intensive use of labour and raw materials. 

The solution seemed simple: all the manufacturers of a particular item of 
armament should adjust to the firm with the lowest overheads. This tended 
towards the introduction of fixed prices, which Todt had wished to introduce 
ever since the spring of 1940. The Wehrmacht High Command had long been 
aware of the problem, except that its own well-tried apparatus of price inspec- 
tors in the War Economy and Armaments Department was more numerous 
than the War Economy Department—the real economic ‘general staff’ of the 
Wehrmacht—and more numerous also than the Raw Materials and the Arma- 
ments Industry Departments, which both represented the executive. 

However, fixed prices not only made the work of the Wehrmacht price 
inspectors unnecessary—as individual firms then no longer needed to be 
inspected and individual manufacturing costs calculated—but also implied 
growing profits for the large manufacturers, which were able to operate a more 
cost-effective mass production. Here the Wehrmacht High Command did not 
wish to retreat from its inflexible principles. At Funk’s crisis meeting on 3 
October 1941 about the precarious currency situation, Ministerialdirektor 
Ziehm, the Wehrmacht’s top price inspector, had pointed out with some 
concern that Todt was championing ‘more just’ prices, by which the arma- 
ments minister meant allowing higher profits for greater performance. Against 
this point of view Ziehm, with Thomas’s consent, submitted a memorandum, 
in which he argued that the well-tested methods of price inspection for 
Wehrmacht orders did not promote inflation but that, on the contrary, such a 


‘4 Record of the conference Thomas—Milch, 22 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/1773; on Milch’s con- 
versations with industrialists see e.g. points discussed with Opel, 10 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RL 3/63. 
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policy of price and profit control represented the most important barrier to 
inflation. Besides, he continued, it was impossible to choose enterprises on the 
basis of prices as all possibly available capacities were needed for arma- 
ments'!°—admittedly a reversal of earlier OKW policy, which had called for 
the closing down of small firms and for mass production in a few large enter- 
prises. But that viewpoint of 1939 had long been abandoned. 

When the Junkers managers suggested that the ‘educational work’ vis-a-vis 
the enterprises might be conducted not only by a price policy, but also by 
reduced allocations of raw materials and manpower, the generals had no 
difficulty in focusing their attention on this latter aspect, which confirmed their 
own views and gave them new encouragement. Whereas the armaments 
ministry estimated that, given an appropriate reorientation of industry, a 
further 25 per cent of reserves might be freed, Field Marshal Milch immedi- 
ately suggested 4o per cent. Milch and Thomas also agreed that they knew 
what political, social, and economic reasons had until then resisted such a 
policy—though that should be taken with a pinch of salt. Without further 
discussion of those obstacles, they now decided to embark on rationalization 
without delay. 

But who was responsible for rationalization, or capable of it? For the arma- 
ments agencies of the Wehrmacht to overturn their own existing procedures 
and regulations and to concede priority to production conditions over military 
desk work would be too much to expect, the more so as that road would lead 
straight to Todt. They therefore contented themselves with a slight adjustment 
of the old methods. The Wehrmacht High Command allocated to the three 
services their raw materials for 1942, requesting them to supply a production 
forecast on that basis, to concentrate all their efforts on the priority pro- 
grammes, strictly to conform to those programmes, and if possible to avoid any 
further demands.'’® The only new aspect was an invitation, in their calcula- 
tions, to reduce to a minimum the ‘weighting’ of the articles to be ordered. 
That was to be the ‘educational work’ vis-a-vis the armaments firms. 

This implied a revision of the quota card indexes in the ordnance depart- 
ments and procurement agencies. In these, each item of armament had for 
many years been assigned a certain quantity of raw materials and working 
hours, considered necessary for its production; these ‘weighting’ figures 
provided the basis of production forecasts; in other words, with these figures it 
was possible to calculate the number of weapons etc. that could be ordered on 
the strength of the raw-material quotas assigned. If these weightings were now 
reduced, a greater volume of war equipment could in theory be produced from 
the same amount of raw materials. 

For the accountants of the military command economy, however, this cal- 


15 WiRtuAmt/Stab, KTB 563 (18 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RW 109/165, and 604 (12 Nov. 1941), BA- 
MA RW 10/166. 

16 WiRGAmt/Rui (II) No. 3382/41 g.K., instruction dated 25 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.208, 
pt. 2. 
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culation was not as simple as it appeared at first glance. For one thing, they 
lacked the technical and industrial know-how for laying down new benchmark 
figures and making the firms observe them. A mere increase in the number of 
items ordered was no guarantee that the manufacturers would punctually 
complete them. Any economies in raw materials or processing could, logically, 
be worked out only within the enterprises themselves. Instructions and direc- 
tives from military quarters were bound to remain ineffective, in the absence 
of verification procedures, whenever they ran counter to the interests of the 
firms, i.e. when there were no specific incentives for an enterprise to use raw 
materials more economically or to mobilize internal reserves. 

In addition, the procurement agencies were hardly suitable advocates for 
such a procedure. After all, the Wehrmacht’s engineers and specialists had 
themselves laid down these specifications when they tested and introduced 
the weapons. They would therefore have to admit that their own figures had 
clearly been excessively high, resulting in years of waste. Even Todt’s repeated 
attempts since the spring of 1940 to lower the high quality standards of the 
procurement agencies in the interest of mass production had led to only 
insignificant reductions. The superior quality of German arms—according to 
the ancient creed of military experts a sure guarantee of victory over a numeri- 
cally superior enemy—inevitably demanded a large input of scarce raw mate- 
rials and man-hours. 

The Wehrmacht High Command therefore expected the ordnance depart- 
ments to question some vital principles of their past work so that it could 
escape from its dilemma of raw-material allocations and priorities. But these 
expectations probably were not very great, as its armament inspectorates in the 
country failed to record any improvements in the channelling of orders. Firms 
quite simply accepted whatever orders they could land, even though they 
lacked a workforce and other prerequisites, and the procurement agencies were 
happy to find firms willing to accept orders and asked no questions. The 
armament inspectorates were then faced with accomplished facts and found 
themselves helpless amidst urgent demands from all sides in a tangle of com- 
peting authorities.'” 

Keitel had correctly realized that it was necessary somehow to get at the 
internal reserves of the enterprises and that this required Todt’s co-operation. 
He was therefore considering the appointment of technical commissions to 
check the ‘weighting’ of the manufactured weapons in the enterprises. The 
issue of possible financial incentives for the saving of scarce raw-materials was 
no longer to be taboo. This was, in effect, an admission that the means avail- 
able to the Wehrmacht were no longer adequate to this task and that greater 
consideration would have to be shown for the interests of industrial firms. Even 
so, this was to be an official solution—not a charter for private initiative but 


"7 Riln VIII (Breslau) No. 8486/41 g. re balance sheet of orders and manpower provision in the 
armaments economy, 28 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/295. 
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‘educational work’ conducted by state customers. Keitel, however, having until 
then, for reasons of prestige, kept co-operation between his War Economy and 
Armaments Department and the civilian armaments ministry within narrow 
limits, evidently found it difficult to follow up his correct realization by prac- 
tical measures. In any case, the proposed checking procedure could not be 
expected to yield quick results. What could be more natural, therefore, than 
looking beyond the frontiers? An effective relief to the tiresome raw-material 
problems—so Keitel assumed—would have to come primarily from a more 
rigorous exploitation of the occupied Soviet territories.''* The Army High 
Command, which was exposed to the strongest pressure to effect economies, 
came to the same realization on the same day. 

In an unusual letter, dated 27 October 1941, the army’s chief of the General 
Staff thanked Thomas for his earlier definitions of the economic objectives in 
the east.’!° Halder, having until then invariably refused to let such questions 
affect his operational planning, now took up Thomas’s argument in order to 
spur on the eastern army to a last desperate thrust to Moscow and in the 
direction of the Caucasus. What he was overlooking was that Thomas had long 
since revised his optimistic forecasts. The first to discover this was Goring, 
who, in his conversations with Hitler, had always based himself on Thomas’s 
data. The latest report of the War Economy and Armaments Department on 
the development of Russia’s defence-economy situation’”° was based, in his 
opinion, on excessively positive assumptions in favour of the Soviets. This was 
true mainly of Thomas’s assessment of the possibilities for relocating and 
rebuilding the Soviet war industry.’ 

Thomas had deliberately phrased this report pessimistically, as he had the 
impression that Goring was still expecting too much of the exploitation of con- 
quered Russian resources, probably also with respect to a possible relocation 
of parts of the aerial armaments effort.’”? What mattered to him most was to 
conceal the poor results of the Economic Organization East, which were 
becoming increasingly apparent, and his responsibility for this failure. Thomas 
was unable either to come up with the expected amount of plunder or to point 
to a functioning economy in the occupied territories. His organization’s inad- 
equate support for the armies in the east—largely the result of Thomas’s ambi- 
tious autonomy plans of the spring of 1941—threatened to be laid at his door. 
If the military operations foundered for a lack of material and supplies, or if 


18 Report by Thomas on his conference with Keitel and Todt, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 300 (27 
Oct. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/165. 

1° Letter from Halder to Thomas, 27 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 10/177. On the background see 
Ueberschar, ‘Scheitern’, 158-9. 

20 WiRtAmt/Wi No. 3208/41 g.Kdos., Presumable development of Russia’s defence-economy 
situation with the progress of operations towards the east, 1 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 20-4/279. 

2) Vo WiRtAmt with the Reich Marshal, Notes on the economy, completed 31 Oct. 1941, BA- 
MA RW 10/177. 

12 WiRGAmt/Stab, KTB 587 (29 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/165. 
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current war production, which relied on deliveries from the east, ground to a 
halt, he could easily be made the scapegoat. 

Thomas could readily justify himself. Had not his memorandum of 
February 1941 also pointed to possible difficulties, which in fact had now 
arisen? As for supplies to the troops in the field, the General Staff had always 
uttered warnings, but the supreme leadership had chosen to disregard 
them!*?—with the result that the real state of affairs was hushed up. But such 
justifications did not help him escape from his predicament. This was to 
emerge later during the preparations for the ‘threshing drive’. 

The Economic Staff East intended to make a one-off special effort by using 
massive army formations to bring in the last of the Ukrainian harvest and 
utilize it for the Wehrmacht and for deliveries to the Reich. The ‘danger of 
intervention by the native population’ had to be checked.'** However, the 
quartermaster-general ruled out not only a sudden temporary transfer to the 
east of units of the Training Army, but also the assignment of eight front-line 
divisions for that purpose; this would have made it necessary to halt the opera- 
tions at Moscow. Goring and the Reich commissioner for the Ukraine, 
Gauleiter Erich Koch, however, did not budge from the demands they were 
making on the Wehrmacht and pointed ‘emphatically to the serious state of the 
overall food situation’. At stake were approximately 2m.t. of grain, which had 
to be threshed and stored—an order of magnitude approximating to the Soviet 
deliveries during the first year of the war. Without that quantity of grain ‘the 
food situation in the homeland and in the countries depending on the Reich 
must be viewed as extremely serious after 1942’.'” General Thomas, too, 
backed the Economic Staff East and called for a decision by Hitler on whether 
military operations or safeguarding food supplies should have priority.'*° But 
Hitler, as so often in economic matters, evaded the ‘either—or’ alternative and 
desired both to be achieved—with the result that both the threshing drive and 
the thrust against Moscow ultimately failed. 

For General Thomas this was, once more, proof that the conduct of the war 
was not independent of economic circumstances. In the autumn of 1939 he 
had tried in vain, with his memorandum on raw materials, to exert some 
influence on the conduct of operations.!”’ Raw-material allocation was still an 
effective means of pressure vis-a-vis the General Staff. The dramatic develop- 
ment in fuel supplies provided an additional instrument. It was obvious that 
the oil wells of the Caucasus could not be reached for the time being. This not 
only upset the development plans of the Luftwaffe, but also immediate supplies 


23 Conference of Thomas with the liaison officers with the armies in the east, 29 Dec. 1941, 
WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 668, BA-MA RW 109/166. 

4 Letter WiStabOst to GenQu, 27 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 31/116. 

125 Teletype from Thomas to Keitel, 11 Nov. 1941, ibid. 

26 Conference Thomas-Riecke, 11 Nov. 1941, WiRUStab, KTB 603, BA-MA RW 19/166; on the 
threshing campaign see also Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.V1.4(a) at n. 296. 

7 See sect. ILI.3 at n. 55. 
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for the Wehrmacht. Makeshift expedients brought only temporary relief and 
Romanian deliveries fell far short of expectations—largely because of inflation, 
for which the Wehrmacht was responsible. 

The attitude of the Romanians was not unreasonable, as Thomas himself 
realized. They complained that the Germans were stripping them of their 
mineral wealth without delivering anything in return.'** The continually heavy 
consumption of the eastern armies thus led to a rapid diminution of already 
scarce stocks. A new fuel plan of the Wehrmacht High Command offered the 
possibility of: 


* making economies in the civilian area, which would also restrict all 
non-essential activities—including progress with the reorientation of war 
production; 

¢ developing the Wehrmacht’s influence in Romania at the expense of the 
German civil authorities'”? and thus assuming military command over the 
most important oil wells, as foreshadowed by the War Economy Staff as 
early as the spring of 1939; 

* most emphatically promoting Krauch’s mineral-oil programmes for the 
enhancement of the domestic-fuel basis and thereby strengthening the 
alliance concluded towards the end of 1940 between Thomas and Krauch; 

¢ keeping the army command on a tighter rein, for if there was not enough 
fuel then major operations would have to be abandoned next spring and 
additional armament demands shelved. 


A dramatic letter from Mussolini to Hitler, requesting an immediate 
increase in heating-oil deliveries because otherwise the Italian war effort might 
come to a complete halt, illustrated the dilemma. The German navy was 
unable and unwilling to hand over any substantial quantities to the Italian ally: 
the existing shortage of fuel had already ruled out any engagements by large 
naval units; any further cut-back in diesel-oil supplies, as intended by the 
Wehrmacht High Command, would be at the expense of necessary stocks and 
would result in a future suspension of the U-boat war as well. Thomas felt 
confirmed in his certainty ‘that one simply can no longer wage war with all 
three Wehrmacht services simultaneously’.'*° But whether his concept of a ‘war 
of endurance’ with the main effort against Britain had a better chance of 
realization now than in the summer of 1941 was more than doubtful. 
The urgency—from Thomas’s point on view—of erecting dams against the 
demands of the Wehrmacht services, especially of the army, emerged clearly in 
November 1941. 

Following a letter of thanks from Halder, who was cunningly using 


28 WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 591 (1 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/166. 

129 On the differences of opinion on this issue with the Reich ministry for economic affairs, the 
foreign ministry, and the Four-year Plan see ibid. 596 (4 Nov. 1941). 

3° Conversation between Rear-Adm. Krancke and Thomas, 4 Nov. 1941, ibid. 594. 
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Thomas’s old arguments to champion the continuation of the operations 
against Moscow, a letter from Fromm arrived. The chief of army ordnance at 
long last vigorously opposed General Thomas’s raw-material policy. This was 
entirely understandable in view of the dramatically declining army ordnance 
production figures and of the surprisingly heavy losses at the eastern front, 
which would make it necessary once more to equip the army on a major scale 
for offensive tasks in the coming spring. 

Fromm’s démarche was triggered by a first instruction from the War 
Economy and Armaments Department, dated 25 October 1941,'*! for 
armament planning in 1942. This hinted at far-reaching changes in armaments 
policy, primarily affecting the army. There was, for one thing, the instruction 
that, with immediate effect, all demands by the Wehrmacht services for pro- 
curement and development of military equipment were to be submitted, 
together with a justification, to the Wehrmacht High Command; only after 
examination and approval by the War Economy and Armaments Department 
were orders to be placed. This was part of General Thomas’s perpetual attempt 
to gain a ‘firm grip’ on armaments at the Wehrmacht High Command and to 
curtail the freedom of action of the Wehrmacht services. For another thing, the 
directive was concerned with reports on new raw-material quotas, to provide a 
basis for production forecasts. It was expressly pointed out that this did not 
yet represent a definitive allocation, but only guidance figures based on the 
existing raw-material position. This was a shrewd move, designed to prevent 
the Wehrmacht services from immediately turning to Hitler to demand an 
increase. 

Basically these data aimed at a massive reorientation of the armament effort 
in favour of the Luftwaffe. In July 1941 this had not yet succeeded, but it was 
evidently now to be enforced at all costs for 1942. Most seriously affected by 
this redirecting of raw-material allocations was the army, which had about the 
same amount of iron and steel (173,000t. per month) allocated to it as the navy 
(170,000t. per month), while the Luftwaffe received the lion’s share (318,000t. 
per month). In addition, the War Economy and Armaments Department laid 
down strict guidelines for the internal share-out of the allocations, in order to 
prevent the ordnance departments from once again including all their less 
important projects in the package, and then using the inevitable starving of 
their main programmes as a reason for asking for additional allocations. By 
OKW direction only the priority programmes (aircraft, U-boats, armoured 
fighting vehicles, anti-tank guns, anti-aircraft guns, and the appropriate types 
of ammunition) were now to be fully endowed. Associated equipment and 
accessories were to be ‘most drastically restricted to the absolutely indispens- 
able’. All other war equipment was to be included in production forecasts only 
on the basis of any remaining quantities of raw materials. 


3) WiRtAmt/Ru (ID No. 3382/41 g.Kdos. re adaptation and harmonization of Wehrmacht 
supply requirements with the capacity of industry, 25 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.208, pt. 2. 
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In his memorandum on the army’s raw-material situation’** Fromm was 


able to point out that allocations to the army had been steadily cut back for 
more than a year in favour of the other services (see Table II.VI.8), and that fun- 
damental changes were indispensable in this area. 


TABLE II.VI.8. Comparison of Demands for Steel and 
Allocations to the Army in I941 


Quarter Demands Allocations 
(t./month) 
(t/month) As % of demands 

I./41 459,000 300,000 65.0 

IL./41 451,000 270,000 60.0 

TII./41 358,000 227,000 63.0 

IV./41 353,000 150,000* 42.5 

I./42 378,000 


* 52,000 t./month were overdrawn in the 4th quarter of 1941 
with OKW consent, hence amounting to 232,000 t./month = 
66%. 


Source: Fromm’s memorandum of 26 Oct. 1941, annexe I, BA- 
MA Wi/I F 5.211, pt. 2. 


Although for the final quarter of 1941 the Wehrmacht High Command had 
authorized an overdraft of the quota, making it possible to maintain the level 
of the summer, any recall, as was now being attempted, was quite out of the 
question. According to industry, that would mean the collapse of the entire 
tank programme. If, however, the Wehrmacht High Command persisted with 
its plans, the following consequences had to be expected: a decline in output 
figures in all areas, which would jeopardize the army’s fighting potential; the 
loss of capacities and manpower, which would be irreversible and would render 
any future increase impossible; an ‘intolerable’ threat to the supplies of the 
army in the east and a substantial restriction of accommodation construction 
and of repairs to weapons, vehicles, and equipment for the formations. 

Keitel reacted to these calculations with the gloss: “This is an unheard-of 
piece of blackmail! Pve shown it to the Fuhrer!’ And no doubt there was in it 
some of that braggadocio which customarily characterized dealings between 
the top military quarters on matters of armament. There was no doubt that the 
army’s armament situation was not too favourable: this was true not only of 
current production, but even more so of medium-term prospects. 

In contrast to Fromm’s memorandum for the Wehrmacht High Command, 


132° Chef HRiist u. BdE, The raw-material situation of the army on the basis of the assignment 
of quotas, 26 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.211, pt. 2. 
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TABLE IIL.VI.9. Forecast of the Effect of the Cut-back in Raw Materials on the 
Manufacture of Weapons and Equipment for the Army* 


Item Decline of output Date 
from to 

Panzer II 67 17 Jan.—Feb. 1942 

Panzer III 188 40 

Panzer IV 56 12 

Panzer 38 (t) 50 12 

Assault guns 40 8 

Armoured scout cars 23 6 

Artillery tractors 497 202 

MG 34 1,500 225 Jan. 1942 

Anti-tank guns 38 250 12 Mar. 1942 

Mortars 200 8 

Light infantry field guns 80 12 


* Principal equipment, monthly output figures. 


Source: Fromm’s memorandum of 26 Oct. 1941, annexe 4, excerpt, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.211, pt. 2. 


TABLE IL.vi.10. Peaks and Decline of Output for the Army 1n 1941 


Type of weapon Maximum reached Decline in Dec. 1941 (%) 
Light infantry weapons April — 30 
Heavy infantry weapons August — 49 
Artillery April — 67 
Weapons, total July — 29 


Source: Wagenfiihr, Industrie, 32. 


however, the calculations made for internal Army High Command use painted 
a substantially more favourable picture. At least this was true of ammunition. 
According to first findings on material consumption during the eastern 
campaign up to the end of September 1941, it was possible to offset losses and 
consumption from current production in the most important categories.'*? Of 
course there were some bottlenecks in the excessive multiplicity of weapons 
and ammunition types, and these, naturally enough, were usually demonstra- 
tively highlighted. Provided, however, that sufficient labour and raw materials 


93 F1WaA/Stab/Ia St No. 2190/41 g.Kdos., The significance of ammunition and weapons con- 
sumption in the eastern campaign for the stockpile and production situation, 11 Nov. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 6/v. 1013. Measured against stocks on 1 July 1941 the consumption of ammunition 
amounted to 14% per month, that the weapons and equipment to approximately 10%. 
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were available, this generally satisfactory situation could, in the opinion of 
the Army Ordnance Department, be maintained. That explains the violent 
reaction of the army command to the cuts announced by the Wehrmacht High 
Command, especially as the army would be faced with new tasks in the fol- 
lowing year, tasks which necessitated considerable increases in many areas. 
This was true in particular of ammunition production. A comparison of the 
campaigns in the west and the east showed that a substantially greater number 
of artillery pieces were employed in Russia, although the consumption of 
ammunition per barrel was substantially less (see Table II.vI.11). Merely to 
maintain that level—according to Fromm’s calculations—required consider- 
ably more raw materials than were to be made available to him. 


TABLE IL.VI.11. Comparison of Consumption of Ammunition: 
Western Campaign 1940 and Eastern Campaign 1941 


Type of weapon Western campaign 1940 Eastern campaign 1941 
or ammunition 


Peak fighting Barrels, Shells per Peak fighting Barrels, Shells per 


month, 1.7.40 month per month, Aug. 1.8.41 month per 
10.5.-20.6.40 barrel 1941 barrel 

@) @) G) @) (5) (6) @ 

2-cm. AA gun 678,574 1,006 675 436,900 1,592 274 
2-cm. tank gun 565,356 1,288 439 53,300 1,461 36 
3.7-cm. anti-tank gun 948,548 10,599 89 518,300 10,617 49 
3.7-cm. tank gun 82,615 349 237 12,100 284 43 
5-cm. anti-tank gun* 375200 892 42 
5-cm. tank gun* 20,900 1,028 20 
7.5-cm. tank gun 68,636 308 223 81,600 916 89 
Light mortar 549,320 6,057 719 538,200 14,092 38 
Heavy mortar 458,525 45312 106 519,300 8,815 59 
Light infantry field gun 381,026 25724 140 584,600 3,169 184 
Heavy infantry field gun 81,990 410 200 86,800 770 113 
Mountain gun 36° 14,100 72 196 
Light field howitzer 1,463,767 4,316 339 1,613,000 5,890 274 
Heavy 10-cm. gun 18 249,371 484 515 131,800 516 255 
Heavy field howitzer 639,473 1,724 371 523,000 2,204 237 
15-cm. gun 20,080 45 446 16,750 90 186 
2I-cm. mortar 21,526 I7I 126 30,487 357 85 


* Not yet used in the western campaign. 


Source: Fromm’s memorandum of 26 Oct. 1941, ann. 6, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.211, pt. 2. From 

the introduction to the annexe it emerges that columns 3 and 6 record the number of barrels 
available on the dates in question, and that therefore the figures in columns 4 and 7 have been 
calculated for the total of available operational barrels, regardless of whether or not these were 
employed in the respective campaigns. 


Keitel’s indignation over Fromm’s calculation soon evaporated, especially 
as he had just agreed with Todt that the Wehrmacht services, at least for 
November—December 1941, were to have a free hand in the use of raw materi- 
als in order to prevent a decline in production and to utilize capacities to the 
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full. This decision had been expressly approved by Hitler and Goring.'** 
However, it remained without much significance for actual output perfor- 
mance. The Wehrmacht High Command’s ‘paper money’ had long lost its pur- 
chasing power. Although new raw-material vouchers enabled the procurement 
agencies to place their orders, these merely accumulated in the files of the 
manufacturing enterprises. 

Even though the entrepreneurs knew how to profit from the ‘inflation of 
orders’ from the Wehrmacht, they were reluctant to submit to the regimenta- 
tion connected with it. Continuous changes resulted in production hold-ups 
and forced up prices at a time when price inspectors and finance authorities 
were trying to curtail profits. The Steelworks Association told Hanneken quite 
openly that its members were no longer willing to accept Wehrmacht orders; 
they would give preference to exports, to shipbuilding, and to orders from the 
Reich railways, where a rise in the price of iron was more easily passed on.!” 

Thus, the hectic attempts in Berlin to launch a new mobilization surge were 
contained within narrow limits from the outset. Those responsible certainly 
realized that they were in a crisis situation, and fundamental changes in war- 
economy policy should therefore have been possible. But who had sufficient 
authority or expertise to sweep everyone along and achieve more than just 
marginal or sectoral changes? Who was there to build up a central planning 
and direction of the overall economy, to relax the dirigisme, and to place co- 
operation with the private sector on a broader basis? What was needed was no 
more and no less than a new compromise of control. But this was still being 
attempted by the ‘old men’. 

Keitel appealed to Funk to lend greater support to armaments and to reject 
the objections of Gauleiter to plant closures and other painful intervention.'*° 
In the light of Funk’s past record, this was not a very promising approach, even 
though realization of the true situation was gaining ground in the Party. 
Goebbels, for instance, was aware that the abundance of public-mood reports 
at all levels tended to give the leadership too pessimistic a picture of the 
resilience of the population. He was searching for a remedy.'*” Restoring order 
in the war economy was—at least formally—predominantly Gé6ring’s affair. 
And at the beginning of November 1941 he actually made a new effort to live 
up to his responsibility. 


7. GORING’S LAST APPEARANCE AS ECONOMIC DICTATOR 


Hitler’s order of 11 September 1941 on the control of armaments remained 
virtually ineffectual. Neither Keitel nor Todt made any serious attempt to 


34 WiRuAmt/Stab, KTB 300 (27 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RW 109/165. 

5 Record of a conference between the head of the economic group for the iron-producing 
industry, Ernst Poensgen, and Lt.-Gen. von Hanneken, 6 Nov. 1941, BA R 13 1/608. 

36° Letter from Keitel to Funk, 5 Nov. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.122. 

37 Goebbels, Tagebticher, 6 Nov. 1941. 
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implement it jointly. Both the Wehrmacht High Command and the armaments 
ministry were, each singly, responsible for organizing the armament effort and 
thus providing a firm foundation for the war economy. Each of them working 
independently was too weak to enforce the necessary strict control—yet the 
kind of co-operation expected by Hitler was not achieved, except for a few 
sporadic attempts. Within the Wehrmacht High Command there was a lack 
of understanding of industrial needs and of the prerequisites of an efficient 
involvement of entrepreneurs, coupled with a lack of technical know-how. 
Todt, on the other hand, lacked a sense of responsibility for armaments as a 
whole and any acquaintance with military decision processes. Besides, with his 
special instructions, e.g. for the tank and AA programmes, he was competing 
with the ordnance departments in the struggle for allocations and was hence a 
petitioner vis-a-vis the Wehrmacht High Command—not a favourable position 
for establishing his claim to overall control. 

Milch was in a similar position with regard to his aerial armament pro- 
gramme. His full powers from Go6ring and the reorientation efforts in favour of 
the Luftwaffe had more or less evaporated without effect. He had difficulty 
even in maintaining the existing level of armaments. There was little point in 
Hitler’s general approval of the Luftwaffe’s programme when at the same time 
he rejected Milch’s demand that aerial armament should be given priority in 
the share-out of raw materials. Hitler was unable to decide on such a degree 
of priority: he regarded the aircraft, anti-aircraft, U-boat, tank, and anti-tank 
artillery programmes as being all of equal importance.'** 

Although Milch had succeeded in cutting out some organizational dead 
wood, without the necessary resources his development plans were bound 
to remain on paper, and these resources could ultimately be reached only 
through the Wehrmacht High Command and its armaments agencies. As direct 
negotiations did not look promising just when the OKW was trying to squeeze 
the Luftwaffe into the tight corset of its new raw-material planning, Milch 
eventually played his last trump card by urging his commander-in-chief to 
fulfil his role of economic dictator. Thus Géring, anxious to defuse the tense 
situation and bring about a new consensus, entered the series of conferences 
particularly well prepared. He based himself on the briefings of his industrial 
advisers within the Four-year Plan authority and on Milch’s enquiries among 
aviation industrialists.'*° 

Goring was therefore in a position to take up the principal problems of the 
war economy and their causes, and at least indicate the direction in which 
changes were necessary. But he achieved no more than a series of appeals and 
separate instructions to various departments and delegates—if only because, 
true to his nature, he would speak off the cuff and present the problems as they 


68 WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 592 (1 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/166. 

139 Memorandum by Milch on the prerequisites of implementing the ‘Géring programme’, 10 
Nov. 1941, BA-MA II W 803, and report of the Industrial Council on its tasks and its activity so 
far, 12 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.662. 
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happened to occur to him.'* At least he realized that his past style of govern- 
ment had achieved little. ‘He could kick himself for not having demanded 
implementation reports over the years. He had the impression that some of 
the conversations had simply gone up the chimney!’ All that would have to 
change. But despite an order that the departments concerned would in future 
have to submit monthly reports on their activities, everything remained as 
before. The departments had a lot of experience in how to make reports, and 
GGring’s office was too overburdened to evaluate them and initiate the neces- 
sary conclusions. 

At a conference on 7 November 1941 with the men primarily responsible 
for armaments—including Todt, Thomas, and Funk—as well as for heavy 
industry, Géring defined the goal of all efforts as maintaining Germany’s lead 
in armaments at all costs, even vis-a-vis the United States. The magic formula 
for all problems was rationalization. Since 1933 German munitions had been 
excluded from international competition and, in consequence, had often post- 
poned necessary rationalization measures. In that respect Germany’s industry 
had now been overtaken not only by the American but also by the Soviet arma- 
ments industry. However, present demands for armaments could be met only 
by the most economical form of mass production. 

For that purpose experience gained in the aerial armaments industry as well 
as in the areas organized by Todt was now to be universally applied. For the 
individual enterprises this meant that any consideration of future postwar pro- 
duction or civilian manufacturing spheres was to be set aside, that available 
means of production were to be used as economically as possible and that 
demands on official customers were to be reduced. Co-operation among man- 
ufacturers, comparison of performance, and exchange of experience would 
lead to the discovery and utilization of further reserves. This implied an 
enhancement of self-responsibility by industry and a revocation of the disas- 
trous decision of October 1939, which had resulted in decentralization of pro- 
duction and hence in an uneconomical war economy, and had given rise to a 
multitude of planning and control problems in the state administration. 

By way of supporting measures Goéring announced fundamental changes in 
transport and the employment of manpower, as well as high-priority treatment 
for machine-tool construction. Next he turned to the two principal areas of 
conflict—raw-material policy and the role of the Wehrmacht. It was obvious, 
he argued, that the shortage of raw materials could not be remedied by in-plant 
rationalization alone. The prime need would seem to be better harmoniza- 
tion between state control of raw materials and the industry producing and 
processing basic materials. Géring repeated the old, but as yet unfulfilled, 
demand for a marked increase in iron and steel production as the basis of the 
armaments industry. He had evidently come to the conclusion that the rigid 


140 Along with the official minutes V.P. 19399/4 g.Rs. of the conference on 7 Nov. 1941, BA-MA 
Wi/I F 5.1028, see also the notes of a participant (Dr Gerhard Ritter), BA R 25/99. 
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expansionist policy of the state-owned Reichswerke Hermann Goring was one 
of the main reasons for the reserve shown by other mining enterprises; he 
hinted at concessions in that respect. 

The iron-makers naturally did not wish to be suspected of having practised 
a secret production boycott, and hastened to declare that so far not a single 
machine had stood idle through a lack of iron or steel. The cause lay either 
with the quota system or with the processors, who instantly started a heated 
argument. G6ring eventually intervened by declaring categorically that the 
quota system had to be maintained ‘for the time being’. “There was no other 
way of prioritizing the programmes, unless the Fithrer were to relieve the 
three Wehrmacht services of their responsibilities and transfer them to a central 
authority. This sentence contained the root problem of the German arma- 
ments economy—the Wehrmacht’s inability to create a smoothly functioning 
system of allocation of orders, and the top leadership’s reluctance to impose 
a different system on the Wehrmacht. This was true also for Géring, who 
was offering only a few phrases on the need to clean up the system of placing 
orders and to grant industrial firms more elbow-room for construction and 
development. 

The last point, at any rate, provided him with an opportunity for sharp 
attacks on the military armaments departments. “The cobbler should stick to 
his last-—a proverb, Goring remarked, which also applied to generals. ‘Worst 
of all are the officers with a doctorate in engineering.’ Too many obtuse deci- 
sions were still being made by the authorities. “The smaller their sausage, 
the greater the full powers they arrogate to themselves.’ The inadequacy of the 
lowest-level agencies was often grotesque. He was placing his hopes on the 
front-line fighters who were returning home: they would make those people see 
reason. Such desperate emotional outbursts, which, in order to deflect possible 
criticism from his own person and his central control staff, attacked the ‘small 
sausages’, were scarcely apt to clarify the Wehrmacht’s role in the armaments 
economy. 

G6ring’s attack was undoubtedly a blow to the officers present, especially to 
General Thomas, who had always prided himself on being commended by 
GG6ring and whom he had often sought as an ally. However, as none of them— 
with the exception of General von Schell in connection with motor-vehicles— 
had been directly addressed, and as Goring instantly restored harmony with an 
appeal for better co-operation, the incident had no further consequences, any 
more than the conference as a whole. 

In spite of his verbal insistence, however, Goring displayed marked weakness 
in decision-making, especially when explosive political issues were touched 
upon. This applied not only to the role of the Wehrmacht, but also, for instance, 
to the ever present problem of women at work. On this point GG6ring again 
emphatically pointed to the negative experience from the First World War— 
‘especially in a moral respect’—and to the issue of concentration in industry. 
Funk had drawn attention to the fact that serial manufacture presupposed a 
steady demand—a barb aimed at the Wehrmacht’s erratic policy of placing 
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orders—and demanded the amalgamation of enterprises. Géring retorted that 
on no account did he want ‘the large groups to gobble up the small firms’, with 
the result that in the end there would be just one tank-manufacturing group, 
one aircraft-manufacturing group, etc. 

Goring probably did not wish to commit himself too deeply as he was firmly 
convinced that enough resources were available and that all that was needed 
was a better organization of their utilization. As far as the armaments industry 
was concerned, he felt he had now ‘spurred on’ those responsible. To create 
new responsibilities or consequences was out of the question for him, even 
though it was obvious that the hoped-for rationalization could not be accom- 
plished without thoroughgoing organizational changes. These did not neces- 
sarily involve the appointment of a new special plenipotentiary or Reich 
commissioner, as had been demanded by the Association of German Engi- 
neers at the end of 1938. After all, Todt had been specifically charged with the 
rationalization of armaments production as just such a plenipotentiary within 
the Four-year Plan authority in the spring of 1940 and shortly afterwards as 
minister for armaments. But Go6ring had no intention of supporting him in the 
more critical situation of the war economy. After all, Todt’s rise and his ‘indis- 
pensability’ already represented a threat to the position of the Reich Marshal. 
GG6ring intended that the rationalization would start in the machine-tool 
industry, and would be effected by stricter control of existing stocks by the 
military armaments agencies. 

A day later, on 8 November 1941, he assembled those responsible for 
economic policy in the occupied Soviet territories, in order to ‘put things to 
rights’ there as well and to explain to them in person his guidelines for the 
economic exploitation of the east.’*’ He defined his objective as reshaping the 
conquered territories according to ‘colonial’ yardsticks and ensuring that, 
within a period of two years, they were able to supply Europe with sufficient 
quantities of raw materials and foodstuffs. 

As an immediate relief measure for the German war economy, G6ring 
ordered the employment of Soviet prisoners of war in the Reich. For most of 
them this reversal of German policy came too late. As ‘useless mouths’, 
hundreds of thousands of them had been left to their fate in German camps 
and had died of debilitation and epidemics. But Goring, influenced by Backe, 
was still not prepared to relax German food policy towards the subjected 
Russians. After all, those ‘greatest mass deaths since the Thirty Years 
War’ which he expected would fit into the longer-term objectives of a 
racial ‘rearrangement’ of the east. At most, inferior-quality foodstuffs were to 
be made available to Russians employed as slave workers in the German 
armaments industry; this would avoid any cuts in the rations of the German 
population. 


141 Records of Géring’s conferences on the employment of Soviet prisoners of war and on 
economic policy in the newly occupied eastern territories, 7-8 Nov. 1941, published in 
Unternehmen Barbarossa, 382 ff. 
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However, Gé6ring does not seem to have considered the issue in any detail, 
since Hitler had already put Todt in charge of the employment of the Soviet 
prisoners of war in the German armaments industry. Generaldirektor Paul 
Budin had, on Todt’s instruction, assumed the implementation and taken 
measures initially to ‘feed up’ the prisoners on the autobahn building sites.!” 
Aerial armament, which was Goring’s main concern, evidently had little to 
expect from these arrangements, so that the Reich Marshal found it easy to 
hide behind Backe and place the German public’s food supplies first. Others 
could worry about the prisoners, weakened as they were by hunger and 
disease; if necessary, Goring suggested, cats and dogs could serve as food for 
them. 

After this public appearance Goring again withdrew from the war economy. 
The guidelines and measures he had agreed with Hitler had once more encour- 
aged the Fihrer, who was so fascinated with the possibilities of rationalization 
of armaments production that he intervened with directions of his own. Fol- 
lowing his personal experience in organizing tank construction, he attached 
particular importance to allowing the firms a greater share of decision-making 
in the simplification of weapons and equipment. As the ordnance departments 
and procurement agencies had failed to take up a suggestion on these lines in 
May, he instructed the Wehrmacht High Command to make direct contact 
with the firms and to enforce the firms’ proposals against the Wehrmacht 
services. '* 

In the area of the armoured-vehicles programme he took personal control 
and announced his directives at a conference of top figures of the Wehrmacht 
High Command, the Army High Command, the armaments ministry, and 
industry. Simplification and limitation of the programme were to facilitate con- 
version to mass production and restore the lost superiority of German armour. 
He pointed to insufficient utilization of manufacturing capacities and to a lack 
of harmonization between the designs of the Army Ordnance Department and 
the actual potential of manufacturing industry. Hitler gave orders for private 
industry to be consulted on a greater scale. Private industry had to calculate 
and work economically, while state enterprises were operating on a lavish scale 
because their staff were paid by the state. Todt supported this view and 
observed that simplifications might save 30 per cent of the workforce engaged 
in production. In conclusion Hitler declared that there could be no question of 
‘surrendering in the face of a lack of technical facilities’.!“* 

The exacerbation of control and orientation problems in the armaments 
industry at the beginning of the third year of the war had compelled Hitler 


1 Conference of Budin with the departmental head, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 654 (16 Dec. 1941), 
BA-MA RW 109/166. On the efforts of Todt, who was deeply shocked by his personal observation 
of the mass dying of the prisoners of war, see Seidler, Fritz Todt, 353 ff. 

8 Letter from Keitel to Thomas, 14 Nov. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.122. 

‘4 Letter from Keitel to the army C.-in-C., 14 Nov. 1941, and record of the conference at 
the Reich chancellery, 29 Nov. 1941, ibid. On conditions in the tank industry see Knittel, 
Panzerfertigung. 
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and G6ring to intervene directly in the quarrels among the claimants and to 
attempt to calm the situation. Both of them evidently considered the situation 
serious enough to raise the need for drastic corrections to the policy and to 
demand the application of new instruments in the war economy. They appear 
to have realized that there still existed unused industrial resources which were 
but inadequately harnessed by the traditional methods of military command 
economy. A further shift of emphasis from the armaments agencies of the 
Wehrmacht to civilian armaments organizations, and a greater involvement 
of the private initiative of entrepreneurs and engineers at the expense of state 
dirigisme, were beginning to emerge in outline. Yet the seemingly favourable 
military outlook put a brake on Hitler’s and G6ring’s involvement. This applied 
both to the organizational side, 1.e. the diminution of Wehrmacht influence on 
the armaments economy, and to factual decisions on armaments for the fol- 
lowing year. 


8. STARTING-POINT FOR ARMAMENTS IN 1942 


Fascinating though speculations about any unused ‘technical potential’ might 
have been for the Nazi leadership, the hard reality of armaments policy was not 
greatly helped by Hitler’s ‘inspirations’ or sporadic interventions. In November 
1941 it still seemed as if the costly war in the east might be brought at least to 
a temporary conclusion and that the long-awaited breathing-space might thus 
be gained to free forces in order to strengthen the armament effort and relieve 
the bottlenecks in the war economy. The initial intention of concentrating all 
efforts on the reinforcement of the Luftwaffe and the navy, once operations in 
the east were concluded, had to be postponed time and again, while the need 
to make major armament efforts for the army as well was growing constantly. 
A renewed fierce struggle for allocations and quotas had already begun 
between the Wehrmacht services and other vital claimants, and this became the 
more violent as, in the view of those responsible, there were no alternatives left. 
The civilian sphere would seem to have finally reached breaking-point, with no 
substantial relief being expected from the occupied territories in the short 
term. Moreover, a backlog in demand had built up in many areas, from 
industry’s needs for replacement to the equipment of the troops. These 
demands called for urgent satisfaction. 

On the other hand, in the opinion of the War Economy and Armaments 
Department, the quantities of raw materials available for the following year 
were, at best, the same as in the current one. Immediately after Géring’s inter- 
vention General Thomas therefore hastened to complete the raw-material plan 
for 1942 and to get it accepted as the basis of Wehrmacht equipment. To begin 
with, he got Keitel to sign an appeal to all ministries concerned to save fuel over 
the next few months so that stocks might be built up for spring.'” The main 


45 Report by Thomas to Keitel, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 598 (6 Nov. 1941), BA-MA 10/166. 
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problem for the time being was in the area of non-ferrous metals, in which it 
was possible to enforce economies which could not have been justified in the 
relatively stable ferrous area. According to the calculations of the Wehrmacht 
High Command, it was necessary to employ all available quantities for arma- 
ments production, with absolutely nothing to be left for the civilian economy 
or for industrial replacements. However, as the share-out was the responsibil- 
ity of the ministry for economic affairs, Thomas had to seek support. To invoke 
GGring’s decision did not hold out much promise, because objections had to 
be expected from the Four-year Plan authority and because the Luftwaffe, in 
any case, had no high opinion of the OKW’s policy of rigorous economies. 

The minister for armaments was not really convinced by Thomas’s calcula- 
tions either. The situation with copper, he observed, was the same as with 
fuel.“ It was forever being argued that stocks were running out, but in the end 
there was enough available, even more than the firms could process. Some 
firms had already reported that they had never held such generous stocks of 
copper as they did at present. One had therefore better consider how the sub- 
stantial stocks at the enterprises might be mobilized, rather than cut back on 
orders. 

In this situation Thomas received unexpected support from Hitler. Although 
for some time he had realized that the allocation of raw materials was no longer 
working smoothly and that it was not much use as an instrument of armaments 
policy, in mid-November 1941 he once more fully backed Keitel. His strict 
order that the Wehrmacht services had to make do with the quotas allocated to 
them was possibly based on a memorandum by Krauch. In it the man respon- 
sible for the development of raw-material production had submitted a com- 
parison between the German and Anglo-Saxon potentials, which was anything 
but favourable and supported the case for economical use.’*” 

Hitler adhered to this decision, even though he had to listen to complaints 
about raw-material allocations during his daily intensive conferences with his 
advisers on armaments issues; by the end of November 1941 these had 
acquired greater importance than operational concerns. The commander- 
in-chief of the navy, for instance, who found that the reduced allocations 
of copper were putting a brake on the U-boat programme, refused to be 
fobbed off with Hitler’s newly acquired wisdom about rationalization. On 17 
November 1941 the Generalluftzeugmeister Ernst Udet, chief of the Luftwaffe 
special supply and procurement service, showed the level of his despair by 
committing suicide. 


46 Preliminary conversation Chef Ro with departmental head for a conference with the Reich 
Marchal, WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 599 (7 Nov. 1941), ibid. See also the conference on 12 Nov. 1941, 
ibid. 604. 

47 Conference on 17 Nov. 1941, ibid. 607. See also Reichsamt fiir Wirtschaftsausbau, Rohstof- 
fversorgung Europas und Japans im Vergleich zu den Versorgungsméglichkeiten der angelsachsis- 
chen Welt 1936-1941 [Reich office for economic development: Raw-material supplies of Europe 
and Japan, compared with the supply possibilities of the Anglo-Saxon world, 1936-41], Nov. 1941, 
BA R 25/57. 
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Hitler’s irritation was not now directed, as usual, against the OKW’s alloca- 
tion policy; on the contrary, he ordered allocations to the Wehrmacht services 
to be further reduced—partly in order to compel the ordnance departments to 
make the necessary economies and readjustments, and partly to preserve 
stocks for a prolonged war. In this connection he issued a reminder that, as 
early as July 1939, he had given orders for scarce materials to be used eco- 
nomically; that order had evidently not been sufficiently observed.'** 

Hitler was even prepared to support the Wehrmacht High Command 
beyond the issue of raw materials, and to charge it additionally with the simpli- 
fication and enhanced performance of armaments production, at least within 
the military area. In the War Economy and Armaments Department the pre- 
paration of such a Fuhrer order naturally gave rise immediately to more far- 
reaching ambitions. The Wehrmacht High Command?’s right to give instruc- 
tions to industrial enterprises was written into the draft and attempts were 
made to consolidate the position of local Ristungskommandeure [armaments 
commanders] as a lowest-level agency of the Wehrmacht High Command. It is 
significant that the main idea was the rubber-stamping of all Wehrmacht orders 
in order to provide as complete a picture as possible of the position with regard 
to orders and the state of manufacture within the enterprises. '*° 

Todt protested and Thomas withdrew the section; the Fihrer order was 
signed on 3 December 1941.’*° The division of labour was maintained: the 
armaments minister was solely responsible for the manufacturing sector, and 
the Wehrmacht High Command would attempt harmonization within the 
military sphere. The esteem in which the military armaments bureaucrats 
were held among the top leadership was by no means such that Hitler would 
consider upgrading the OKW to a central war-economy directorate. He even 
charged the armaments minister with the verification of the allocation weight- 
ings, in itself a matter for the Army Ordnance Department. On this point Todt 
gave instructions that the total allocation weightings for equipment were, first 
of all, to be reduced right across the board by 20 per cent (for ammunition by 
10 per cent), while enterprises were not permitted to cut output. The Army 
Ordnance Department was invited to pass on the new individual figures to the 
Armaments Advisory Body, whose committees were to endeavour to translate 
them into production.’*! 

The Wehrmacht High Command, for the time being at any rate, had 
achieved some success in that nothing had been changed in the system of pri- 
orities and allocations. The full absurdity of the situation by then was revealed 
in the efforts to implement the priority position of machine-tool construction, 


48 Letter from Keitel to Thomas, 16 Nov. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.122. 

49 WuRiAmt/Rii (IIa) No. 6930/41 g., urgent letter to some armaments agencies, 12 Nov. 1941, 
BA-MA RW 10/205. 

450 FBihrer order on simplification and enhancement of the performance of armaments pro- 
duction, 3 Dec. 1941, ibid. 

5) Letter from Todt to HWaA, 20 Nov. 1941, BA R 13 1/658. 
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as ordered by Goring. Inclusion of orders in the top priority category was in 
itself no longer a guarantee of prompt implementation. For that reason a 
special method was thought up in the Wehrmacht High Command to ensure 
punctual fulfilment: orders bearing certain groups of figures had to be com- 
pleted by the stipulated dates at all costs’**—evidently no longer a matter of 
course. 

A week later the War Economy and Armaments Department received a blunt 
statement from Todt: he had established that the Wehrmacht services had 
issued top-priority classifications on such a scale that in the areas for which he 
was responsible it was no longer possible to receive deliveries of non-priority 
orders of ‘indirect importance to the war effort’ on their due date. ‘For the sake 
of form’ he was giving notice that, in consequence, he had assigned top-priority 
classification to a major volume of orders for the power industry, claiming a 
certain group of serial numbers.’”? 

This provided Thomas with a lever for bringing the rationalization drive 
under military influence. He therefore demanded with particular emphasis 
that his armaments agencies, regardless of all other workloads, should record 
the holdings of all machine-tools in industrial plants, in order to provide a basis 
for new allocations!**—another instance of cumbersome dirigiste measures. At 
least he tried not merely to ignore the armaments minister, as he had done pre- 
viously. Todt for his part had no choice but to respect Géring’s instructions to 
Thomas: the two therefore agreed to carry out the allocation of machine-tools 
jointly in future, over the formal signature of the appropriate official in the 
Wehrmacht High Command. Thomas was entitled to regard this as a success. 
Instructions to Wehrmacht services were in future to be issued through the War 
Economy and Armaments Department, while those to industry would come 
from the ministry for armaments.’ In this way Todt also scored a few points 
for himself and in effect accepted this arrangement as the status quo in the 
competence squabbles. 

However, the arrangement also called in doubt any success since, despite 
immense efforts, the statistical investigation and recording by the Rtis- 
tungskommandos [armaments squads] produced hardly anything that might 
be called rationalization. Todt calmly watched as Géring’s nominal delegate for 
machine-tool production, Karl Lange, was desperately trying to protect the 
machine-tool industry against having some of its manpower withdrawn. Todt 
believed that this industry should first of all look to its own rationalization; 
besides, Thomas’s offers of help were worthless since the recruiting agencies 
did not bother too much about Wehrmacht High Command instructions. Todt 
was prepared to authorize only 500 additional skilled workers for the machine- 


2 WiRGAmt/Ru IIb No. 9861/41, instruction of 22 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RW 19/296. 

% Letter from Todt to WiRUAmt, 1 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.208, pt. 1. 

54 Report of Chef Ro to departmental head, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 600 (8 Nov. 1941), BA-MA 
RW 109/166. 

5 Report of Oberregierungs-Baurat Schinnagel to departmental head, ibid. 642 (8 Dec. 1941). 
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tool industry, instead of the 7,000 asked for. Thus Lange was ultimately left 
standing alone at a time when Goring issued the most rigorous instructions for 
an increase in production and when no manpower was available anywhere— 
indeed when further releases of workers were continually being demanded.'”° 

The loss of the Wehrmacht High Command’s influence was unpredictable. 
When Thomas needed to provide 10,000 workers for his protégé Krauch in 
order to speed up the completion of motor-fuel installations, he had no other 
choice but to ask Todt for support—which Todt generously granted.’*’ 
Hanneken disengaged from the OKW and tried to reorganize the allocation 
of iron on his own. The embarrassing clash between iron-makers and pro- 
cessors at the conference with Géring on 7 November had produced results. 
Hanneken gave instructions that the Wehrmacht High Command’s priority 
classifications were no longer to be passed on to the enterprises and sales orga- 
nizations of the iron-producing industry.'** Starting with the next quarter, its 
deliveries were to be regulated by means of ‘control dockets’—a kind of emer- 
gency currency to check the iron inflation managed by the ORW. 

This inflation had already reached alarming dimensions. The total quota of 
iron and steel was approaching a peak in the second half of 1941, standing at 
over 40 per cent above the figure at the beginning of the war, but it could not 
be fully taken up; in the fourth quarter only 75 per cent of the quotas allocated 
had been processed. This resulted in a congestion of orders, as well as in con- 
siderable stocks of iron at the processing plants. The main responsibility for 
that state of affairs lay with the Wehrmacht. Its demands had reached an 
absolute peak, at almost 50 per cent above the figure for the beginning of the 
war, and they had steadily grown since the middle of 1941. Allocations, on 
the other hand, were lagging behind: by the end of the year only two-thirds of 
the requirements notified could be covered by official allocations. Yet it had not 
proved possible to convert even that quantity of iron into armaments output. 
Processing for Wehrmacht purposes reached only two-thirds of the quantities 
allocated and only 46 per cent of the requirements notified. At 766,000t. 
per month it was only slightly above the crisis level of the winter of 1940 
(747,000t. per month) and far below the level at the beginning of the war 
(830,000t. per month). At that time, at any rate, half the iron produced had 
been turned into war material, as against only about a third in the final quarter 
of 1941. 

Control dockets were now being handed out to the processing enterprises 
within the volume of the production plan for the iron-making industry. These 
dockets were valid only for the current quarter and made it possible to stock 


%° Todt’s conference at WiRiAmt, ibid. 619 (22 Nov. 1941), and Lange’s conference with 
departmental head, ibid. 687 (8 Jan. 1942). 

7 Note on visit to Minister Todt, 18 Dec. 1941, BA R 25/94. 

8 Instruction No. 3 of the General Plenipotentiary for Iron and Steel Rationing, 26 Nov. 1941, 
BA-MAWi/I F 5.211, pt. 2, and covering letter from WiRtAmt to RtiIn, 29 Nov. 1941, BA-MAWii/I 
F 5.208, pt. I. 
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up appropriately from iron and steel merchants. This meant greater freedom of 
manceuvre for the munitions enterprises. It prevented the military procure- 
ment and armaments agencies from flooding the firms with their orders, from 
supplying them with often uncovered iron vouchers, and from assigning manu- 
facturing priority to certain orders by means of constantly changing priority 
classifications. 

Such partial reforms were bound to remain futile so long as ‘rationalization’ 
in the broadest sense was confined to individual enterprises or individual 
sections of economic management. GGring’s single intervention in November 
1941 was unable to bring about the necessary streamlining of war-economy 
planning and direction, which had been vainly sought for more than two years. 
In the autumn of 1939 he would probably have been able by such means, 
combined with the establishment of an effective control centre, to turn the 
mobilization of the war economy in a different direction. In the mismanaged 
situation at the end of 1941 this would have required a good deal more—above 
all, a clear realization by the top leadership of the real situation and of future 
requirements. But in November this was still conspicuously lacking. With 
his speech in the Birgerbrau Cellar in Munich Hitler continued to spread 
optimism. He himself had never used the ‘idiotic’ word ‘blitzkrieg’, but if it was 
applicable to any campaign at all, then surely it was the present one in the 
east.!°° 

Goebbels, in a speech the following day, was rather more cautious. It was not 
important, he told his fellow countrymen, when the war would end, but how it 
would end. ‘If we win it, everything will be won—unlimited raw materials and 
foodstuffs, living-space, the basis for the social reshaping of our state, and an 
opportunity for full ethnic self-expression for the Axis powers.’’®° Even though 
this materialist purpose of the war was surely clear to everyone—which did not 
rule out some idealist or other actually assuming that the fatherland was being 
defended in the vast expanses of Russia or in the desert of North Africa, or that 
the nations of Europe had to be ‘liberated’—clear ideas on the duration of the 
war or on the state of German armaments were few and far between. 

This was true even of the men responsible for the war economy. Pessimism 
was gaining ground; even the switching of orders to suppliers abroad, a 
solution much propagated in the past, did not seem to work this time. Quite 
apart from passive resistance, e.g. on the part of the French government, prac- 
tical possibilities, in Thomas’s opinion, would soon disappear if only because 
of the increasing shortage of all means of production.’®’ How, then, was a 
binding armament plan for the next year to be worked out under these condi- 
tions? The preliminary ‘skirmishes’ fought out so far had shown no way in 
which the differing views could be reconciled. Whereas Thomas wished to 


%° Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1776. 

16° Goebbels, Das eherne Herz, 81 (9 Nov. 1941). 

161 Conference of Director Udo Baron von la Roche (Bamag-Méguin) with departmental head, 
WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 608-9 (17 Nov. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/166. 
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keep to prioritized areas of manufacture in all three Wehrmacht services 
as a minimum consensus, the Army High Command demanded massive 
armaments for the army in all fields.'” 

As so often, Thomas and Todt were basically in agreement. Neither the Luft- 
waffe’s plans nor the army’s additional demands could in fact be fulfilled.’? 
Todt gladly took up Thomas’s suggestion that they might jointly proceed 
against the Reich ministry for economic affairs and the Wehrmacht services. 
He announced the formation of a committee, in which the representatives of 
all programmes, under his direction, were to carry out joint planning for 
manpower, raw materials, and production capacities’°*—in fact a resumption 
of the central planning model of April-May 1940. 

Ever since the beginning of the war, responsible officials had time and again 
stressed the need for centralized planning and direction of the war economy, 
in particular for harmonization of military programmes with the measures of 
the civilian economic agencies. Now this seemed to be more urgent than ever. 
On their own initiative, however, civilian and military officials did not join 
forces in new forms of co-operation. The Wehrmacht, in particular, was stub- 
bornly clinging to its privileges and responsibilities. It was not prepared to 
submit voluntarily to a civilian armaments minister or to tackle the organiza- 
tional problems of the war economy jointly with him. 

Todt—as even General Thomas acknowledged—undoubtedly had the 
authority to establish, at least, a centralized planning of the armaments 
economy. The necessary backing from Hitler could presumably have been 
obtained, provided that Todt had seriously tried to receive it. But even his 
first attempts at reviving the ‘seizure of power’ in the armaments economy by 
starting from the top—attempts which since March 1940 had time and again 
been bogged down—collapsed at the end of November 1941 amidst a sudden 
crisis of confidence between Hitler and his armaments minister. Todt there- 
upon endeavoured to tackle the reorganization of armaments from the pro- 
duction end. 

The next move, however, was up to the Wehrmacht. It had to prove that 
it was capable of negotiating a realistic armaments programme for 1942, of 
trimming the Utopian development plans, and of achieving a reliable consen- 
sus between the Wehrmacht services and the Wehrmacht High Command. The 
initiative lay with General Thomas, who ignored Todt’s renewed offers and 
hoped once more to bring his old strategy into play—with the help of an as yet 
non-existent Fuhrer order to force a strictly limited raw-material plan upon the 
Wehrmacht services as a framework of armaments policy, thereby reconciling 
military demands with the industrial potential of the German war economy.'® 

But the basis of Thomas’s raw-material planning was shaky from the start. 
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Report by Chef Rt to departmental head, ibid. 617 (22 Nov. 1941). 

163 Todt’s conference at WiRUAmt, ibid. 619 (22 Nov. 1941). 
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General von Hanneken, as general plenipotentiary for iron and steel rationing, 
had sharply reduced allocations to the Wehrmacht, even though production 
during the second half of 1941 had been favourable beyond expectation. He 
had to allow for the fact that major production hold-ups were bound to arise 
in the third winter of the war as well, especially in view of the precarious trans- 
port situation. Besides, he was determined to clean up the jungle of the allo- 
cations system and to establish transparent conditions. His figures had long 
ceased to provide a reliable basis for planning. Having during the first year of 
the war yielded to pressure by the claimants and assigned greater allocations 
than the production of iron and steel justified, he had failed, during the second 
year, to restore a balance by reducing the official quotas below the greatly 
increased production level. The users, especially the Wehrmacht, did not 
observe their prescribed quotas but obtained additional and supplementary 
quantities. When, in the final quarter, allocation quotas were declared no 
longer binding on the Wehrmacht, a reorganization of ferrous-metal rationing 
became indispensable (see Diagram II.VI.6). 

It was Hanneken’s intention, starting in January 1942, to make 780,000t. per 
month available to the Wehrmacht. This was approximately in line with pro- 
cessing capacities, but represented a reduction by a third of the planning and 
order-placing framework. It also embarrassed the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department, which had already indicated 900,000t. per month to the 
Wehrmacht services. The two generals, Hanneken and Thomas, realized that 
they were both too weak to subject the war economy to the diktat of raw- 
material planning. They could see only one way of achieving the urgently 
needed increase in armaments in the present precarious situation. By dint of a 
drastic reduction of civilian consumption and a total reorientation of the 
economy towards military requirements, that form of war economy was to be 
accomplished which, though prepared for in 1939, had had to be discarded 
because of political opposition. 

In the opinion of the military armaments bureaucrats, responsibility for this 
state of affairs rested unambiguously with the Party and with Hitler himself. 
Especial militancy was displayed at this conference in the ministry for 
economic affairs by the chief of army ordnance: in view of the quotas assigned 
by the Wehrmacht High Command he had to accept a general lowering of 
weapons and ammunition manufacture by at least a third. Fromm therefore 
observed that ‘Adolf Hitler would at long last have to face facts.’ In a subse- 
quent conversation with Halder, however, he merely spoke ‘of the necessity to 
make peace’.' 

Fromm?’s violent reaction was entirely understandable. Squeezed by the 
Wehrmacht High Command into a restrictive planning of raw materials, con- 
fronted by the top leadership with new tasks and demands, and faced by the 
difficult material position of the army in the east, the army command found 


166 Milward, ‘Fritz Todt’, 51; Halder, War Diaries, 22, 24 Nov. 1941. 
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itself in an almost hopeless situation. In these circumstances, how could an 
armaments plan for the following year be developed with any hope of success? 
Help was not to be expected from the Wehrmacht High Command, and it 
would not be acceptable from the armaments minister. The Army Ordnance 
Department therefore proposed the development, within the army itself, of 
useful instruments for the long-term planning and direction of armaments.!%” 
The necessary data for this were to be assembled by an extension of arma- 
ments statistics. Raw-material quotas were no longer to be accepted by the 
army as mandatory; other vital prerequisites of production, such as machine- 
tools, manpower, and building capacities, were in future to be included in the 
calculations. 

These efforts resulted, at the beginning of December 1941, in a comprehen- 
sive memorandum on the armaments-economy position of the army.'®® The 
forecast for 1942, based on the resources available to the army, was shattering. 
Weapons output after April 1942 would drop to zero, while vehicles production 
was already, in the first quarter, registering a decrease to 60 per cent, with a 
further rapid decrease to be expected. Manufacture of optical instruments 
would have to be suspended altogether, and in the area of ammunition— 
except for tank and anti-tank-gun ammunition—production would dry up 
after April 1942. Even in the priority area, the production of armoured vehicles, 
a decline to 30 per cent of the target figure had to be expected in the first 
quarter, with a further downward trend. In addition, considerable delays in 
important development projects, e.g. approximately six months for the Peen- 
emiinde project, had to be allowed for because of the shortage of non-ferrous 
metals. 

This time there was violent protest from the navy as well. In a letter to Keitel 
and Todt, dated 9 December 1941, Raeder most emphatically declared that a 
re-examination of all programmes was bound to lead to the conclusion that 
the raw-material allocations no longer permitted fulfilment of even the most 
important tasks.!®” Comparison of requirements notified so far and of the new 
minimum demands with the Wehrmacht High Command’s benchmark quotas 
presented the picture shown in Table II.vI.12. These calculations did not 
yet make allowance for Hitler’s recent demands concerning the planned 
fortifications in northern Norway and the Channel Islands, or the development 
and maintenance of vital transport needs. The foreseeable consequences 
seemed just as devastating for the navy as they were for the army. In Raeder’s 
view there were only two alternatives for new shipbuilding: either all available 
raw materials were used for the completion, according to schedule, of all ships 


187 WaA/Stab Ia St regarding proposal for the extension of statistics, 22 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 
8/v. 1013. 

168 FHWaA/WaStab Ia No. 2550/41 g.Kdos., Memorandum: The armaments-economy situation 
of the army, as of 5 Nov. 1941, 9 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RHD 24/54, 55. 

16° Letter by Raeder to Keitel, g Dec. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. On the situation in the U-boat 
area see the data in Rahn, ‘Einsatzbereitschaft’. 
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TABLE II.VI.12. Raw-material Planning by the Navy for the First Quarter of 
1941 (t./month) 


Requirements so Newly reduced Benchmark quotas 
far notified minimum demand of the ‘Forecast’ 
Tron 323,460 306,056 170,000 
Copper 9,033 73575 35300—2,500 
Aluminium 53530 45559 3,000 
Lead 75210 5,884 3,200—2,700 
Zinc 554 409 200-150 
Chromium 550 485 450-360 
Rubber 713 646 500-700 


already under construction—in which case all allocations for forward con- 
struction and hence any future shipbuilding would be eliminated—or else all 
constructions were to be cut back uniformly, resulting in an immediate decline 
to a (subsequently constant) low level. In the case of the U-boats one could 
therefore either continue the scheduled output until the spring of 1943, 
without subsequent deliveries, or one could immediately cut back the planned 
monthly deliveries from 24 to 15 vessels. Similar major interventions would 
have to be effected in other new ship constructions, in repairs, in coastal pro- 
tection, in ammunition and equipment manufacture, and in harbour, shipyard, 
and industrial construction, with the result that the navy would not be able to 
discharge its tasks in the long run. One might even have to envisage ‘the sus- 
pension of any active naval warfare in the foreseeable future’. Raeder therefore 
announced that he would accept only Hitler’s decision, but not that of the 
Wehrmacht High Command. 

Criticism was meanwhile emerging within the Wehrmacht High Command 
as well. The Home Defence Department pointed out that it was ‘an obvious 
mistake of the armaments effort that it was not focused on the worst bottle- 
necks’, thus producing an accumulation of half-finished equipment and result- 
ing in the misdirection of raw materials and manpower. It agreed with the 
armaments ministry on the point that production should be focused on those 
bottlenecks.'”° But that could certainly not be achieved through global direc- 
tion by the War Economy and Armaments Department, nor through the man- 
agement of orders by the military procurement agencies. 

Even though Hitler is unlikely to have learnt about such organizational 
problems, one thing clearly did not remain concealed from him—the growing 


179 Memo Abt. Landesverteidigung, Gruppe II, No. 2849/41 g.Kdos., 8 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RW 
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DIAGRAM II.V1.7. U-boat Development September 1939—March 1942 
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anxiety among top leadership circles about Germany’s economic situation, 
especially in view of the expected clash with the gigantic potential of the 
United States. The economic crisis of confidence preceded the military one in 
December 1941, and was also perceptible among the political representatives 
of the European countries allied with or subjected by Germany on their arrival 


in Berlin for the signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact. Hitler did not find it easy 
to demand new economic sacrifices from them: he had scarcely anything to 


offer in return. Thus, when—largely in order to solve the crude-oil problem— 
he promised the Romanians that he would equip 10-15 of their new divisions 


Source: Lohmann and Hildebrand, Kriegsmarine, B.d.U./Boote, Ziff. 75, pp. 4-65. 
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with German material, he not only brought his own armaments planners to a 
state of despair, but also provoked Romania’s arch-rival, Hungary.’” 

The Hungarians immediately, and with self-assurance, demanded an entire 
armoured division as a ‘present’ from Hitler; after all, they were waging his 
war for him in the east. But the doubts which allies and collaborators in the 
occupied territories had concerning Germany’s economic soundness were not 
to be dispelled by such promises, which in the end were not kept. That the 
European statesmen and economic leaders would come over to his side with 
‘flying colours’ when he elucidated his visions of the future to them—as he had 
still believed in the autumn—of that there could be no question any longer. 
Almost imploringly he assured the Danish foreign minister Scavenius that he 
would solve all his economic problems. After all, he was no amateur in this 
area, as he had proved by the increase in production in the 1930s.’ 

His armaments minister, however, who had supported him with favourable 
forecasts about German production reserves as recently as early November, 
returned from a visit to the eastern front with his tank commission utterly 
depressed. He did not flinch, prior to a joint conference with Hitler, from 
inviting him to conclude peace.'” Hitler, probably with justification, saw no 
practicable way of doing so, nor indeed a need. The discussion about rational- 
ization of war production had once more strengthened his self-assurance. He 
therefore dismissed Todt’s remarks by pointing out that Germany’s manufac- 
turing potential was as yet by no means fully utilized. This clash with Hitler 
probably induced Todt quietly to drop his intention to establish central arma- 
ments planning under his own direction and to squeeze the Wehrmacht High 
Command out of its key position. The following day, on 30 November, when 
the totally exhausted German troops in the east were already breaking off their 
attack, Hitler once more unshakably assured his propaganda minister that 
enough had been conquered in the east. The task now was to organize the 
German sphere of power. Victory was no longer in doubt—after all, Goring 
had promised it to him.” 


™! Conferences Chef Wi with departmental head, WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB 684 (7 Jan. 1942), 694 
(12 Jan. 1942), BA-MA RW 109/166. 

"2 Record of the conference on 27 Nov. 1941, DGFP D xiii/2, No. 510. 

‘3 Rohland, Bewegte Zeiten, 77-8; Seidler, Fritz Todt, 355 ff. See also Reinhardt, Moskau, 184, 
and the report of Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 183, on Todt’s gloomy visions towards the end of 
Dec. 1941. Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 55, rejects these accounts as implausible. 

4 Goebbels, Tagebticher, 30 Nov. 1941. 


VII. Beginnings of a Reorganization of 
the War Economy at the Turn of 1941/1942 


I. THE SEARCH FOR NEW OUTLOOKS 


THE failure of the German war plans, made visible by the turn of events 
at Moscow and by America’s entry into the war, found the Wehrmacht and 
the German armaments effort in a critical situation. There was no hope, within 
the foreseeable future, of making up for the enormous losses suffered on the 
eastern front or of successfully competing with the enemy powers in arma- 
ments. All the efforts of the preceding two years had virtually been in vain. 
Momentary spectacular successes had had to be paid for with the exhaustion 
of available forces and with an extension of fronts which could only just be held 
by the troops. Spread all over Europe, badly bruised and spent in the east, 
without major strategic reserves or offensive forces, the Wehrmacht found itself 
involved in a war on several fronts, with no prospect of rapid decision and little 
hope of holding out in the long run.' 

Comparison of human and material resources clearly showed Germany and 
the Axis powers to be at a disadvantage, even though the mobilization of the 
superior potential of the anti-Hitler coalition had only just begun. In steel pro- 
duction, the principal factor in armaments manufacture, Germany’s situation 
presented itself as finally hopeless once the United States, which alone 
produced as much steel as all the other belligerent countries taken together, 
had entered the war. By comparison with Britain’s armaments performance 
alone, Germany came out far from favourably at the beginning of the third year 
of the war. 

Even the Soviet Union, which had lost nearly half of its economic poten- 
tial during the first six months of the war in the east and which was undoubt- 
edly in a critical situation by the end of 1941, was once more about to increase 
its armaments output considerably. Against the background of declining 
overall industrial production, it managed to ensure a steady growth of 
munitions manufacture: in 1942 it trebled the production of aircraft and 
doubled that of tanks. Even during the second half of 1941, despite the 
enormous strain owing to the evacuation of a large part of its industry, and 
despite the losses inflicted on it by the Germans, the Soviet Union had 
produced 4,740 tanks, 8,000 aircraft, 555,500 artillery pieces and mortars, 
143,000 machine-guns and sub-machine-guns, as well as 1.5 million rifles*— 
nearly as much as Germany’s production for the whole year. This had been 


' On the overall situation see e.g. Kriegswende Dezember 1941. 
2 Milward, Zweiter Wéeltkrieg, 122; Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.11.3 at n. 83. 
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TABLE IL.vIl.1. Steel Production by the Great 
Powers, 1939-1941 (m. t.) 


1939 1940-1941 


German Reich (1937 frontiers) 22.5 19.1 20.8 

Occupied territories 4.0 10.7 11.7 
Japan, Korea, Manchuria 6.7 7.0 7.0 
Italy 2.3 223 2.1 
Britain 13.2 13.2 12.5 
USSR 18.8 19.0 14.5 
USA 47.9 60.8 75.2 
WORLD PODUCTION 135-5 I41.5 153.5 


Source: Statistisches fahrbuch fiir die Eisen- und Stahlindustrie, 250. 


TABLE II.VII.2. Comparison of Armaments Production of Britain and 
Germany, 1940-1943°* 


Type 1940 1941 1942 1943 
GB Ger. GB Ger. GB Ger. GB Ger. 
War planes 15,000 10,200 20,100 11,000 23,600 14,200 26,200 25,200 
Tanks 1,400 1,600 4,800 3,800 8,600 6,300 75500 12,100 
Armoured 
vehicles 6,000 500 10,500 1,300 19,300 7,800 22,600 9,900 


Motor-cycles 68,000 116,081 71,000 74,167 75,000 53,083 79,000 335733 
Heavy trucks 112,000 63,000 110,000 62,000 109,000 81,000 104,000 109,000 
Guns over 

75 mm. 1,900 6,300 5,300 7,800 6,600 13,600 12,200 38,000 


* Selection. 


Source: Overy, ‘Mobilisierung’, 289. 


made possible only by a rapid readjustment to total war, of a kind that still lay 
ahead for Germany. 

Naturally, competent German quarters were not fully aware of this 
unfavourable ratio. Nevertheless, critical studies from within the armaments 
industry and by official agencies pointed to the superior resources available to 
the enemy powers and brought this information to the knowledge of the top 
leadership.’ 


> Ludwig, Technik, 388, and the secret studies of the Reichsamt fiir Wirtschaftsausbau: The raw- 
material supplies of Europe compared with the supply possibilities of the Anglo-Saxon world, Nov. 
1941, BA R 25/57, which recorded a US superiority that was scarcely capable of being matched, 
and of the Reich Statistical Office, Abt. VII, Feb. 1942, Production capacities in the Anglo-Saxon 
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It was only a question of time—as in the First World War—before Germany’s 
inferiority in resources would prove decisive on the battlefields. Germany’s 
initial lead in armaments had long disappeared and German war material was 
already often inferior, in quality as well as in quantity, to that of the enemy 
coalition. At first sight, however, the Wehrmacht still seemed to have a high 
level of equipment and weapons at its disposal. 

Even by comparison with the figures at the beginning of the war in the east, 
most weapons and items of equipment showed rates of increase at the end of 
1941, even though no longer of the order of magnitude of the first stages of the 
Second World War. As a result of concentration and priority treatment, sub- 
stantial production increases had also been achieved in some areas of army 
equipment, notably for automatic hand firearms, anti-tank rifles, mortars, light 
anti-aircraft guns, artillery tractors, and armoured troop-carriers. In these 
areas it had been possible to offset losses by new production and to increase 
stocks substantially (see Table II.v.7). 

However, this was only partially the case with regard to armour, the army’s 
principal weapon of attack. The manufacture of a total of 6,870 armoured 
fighting vehicles during the first half of the war virtually represented a trebling 
of the armoured forces compared with the state at the beginning of the war. 
However, the losses suffered over the same period, especially after the start of 
the war in the east, amounted to approximately 70 per cent of new production. 
In addition, 4,378 armoured fighting vehicles had to be repaired during the 
period from 5 September 1939 to 31 December 1941 and were thus, at least 
temporarily, lost to operations (see Diagram II.VII.1). 

The vast amount of captured war material of all kinds, from armoured 
vehicles and horses to foodstuffs and raw materials, offset no more than a small 
part of the losses. Whatever was not immediately used by the troops had first 
of all to be secured, repaired, completed, and equipped with directions for use 
before the ordnance organization of the army could pass it on to the fighting 
forces. But at least that material represented some reserves for future opera- 
tions, albeit of limited military value. Certainly the widening gap between 
declining new production and rapidly growing losses was not capable of being 
closed by captured material, especially as this could not be expected to increase 
on the previous scale. 

With regard to U-boats, the principal attacking arm of the navy, it was not 
until the second year of the war that production reached the level of the First 
World War. Only thanks to the still slight losses had it been possible by the 
beginning of 1942 to increase the number of U-boats almost fivefold in com- 
parison with the level at the outbreak of war (see Diagram II.vI.7). Neverthe- 
less, 75 U-boats lost over that period represented approximately 134 per cent 
of the pre-war strength of 56. On the other hand, there had been an enormous 


and European economic spheres, BA R 24/60, presenting a relatively more favourable picture. 
This, however, was achieved only by adding the entire capacities of the USSR to the German 
potential. A survey of actual capacities is offered by Milward, Zweiter Wéeltkrieg, 79 ff. 
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TABLE IL.VII.3. Manufacture of Hand Guns and Artillery Pieces, 
August 1939—December 1941 
1939 1940 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. Mar. Apt. 

Hand guns* 
Pistols 9,400 10,387 12,096 10,500 11,060 95375 11,200 15,200 11,770 
Rifles 77,677 87,243 88,883 81,016 795767 96,319 93,124 104,168 102,782 
Submachine-guns 700 960 1,300 1,400 3,550 3,150 2,500 4,120 6,000 
Machine-guns 4,101 35526 2,948 3300 3,018 3,801 3,522 3,821 3,828 
Anti-tank rifles — 62 100 132 150 —_ 170 —_— 235 
Anti-tank guns* 
3.7-cm. Pak 289 300 271 287 371 251 271 271 277 
4.7-cm. Pak 65 16 32 27 
5-cm. Pak/38 8 2 - 3 — 2 — 4 16 
7.5-cm. KL/24 (StG) 2 
Anti-aircraft guns* 
2-cm. Flak 210 326 510 362 413 370 320 617 676 
2-cm. four-barrelled 

Flak 30 24 48 9 
3.7-cm. Flak 45 45 45 45 45 36 27 48 45 
5-cm. Flak 
8.8-cm. Flak 24 41 40 62 40 99 54 78 714 
10.5-cm. Flak 9 at 8 £3 6 II 12 9 10 
Tank guns 
2-cm. tank cannon 175 175 74 
3.7-cm. tank cannon 50 104 100 116 82 97 719 123 80 
5-cm. tank cannon 13 24 25 20 29 
7.5-cm. tank cannon 10 31 29 37 
Light and heavy 
artillery pieces 
Field mortars 715 719 835 764 835 1,015 gI5 1,105 1,005 
Smoke mortars 

(Nebelwerfer) —_ 25 25 40 20 —_ 25 25 98 
Infantry guns 50 80 89 81 88 92 72 66 5 
Mountain guns 36 — 9 10 20 20 20 10 — 8 
Light artillery 

pieces 
IFH/FK 18 47 83 137 134 137 122 g2 121 139 
Heavy and super- 
heavy artillery pieces 
Heavy 10-cm. K 18 
Heavy FH 18 62 51 64 35 40 33 28 50 65 
15-cm. K 18/39 14 7 
17-42 cm. 10 12 12 17 17 14 28 23 31 


* Including deliveries to the Luftwaffe. 


extension of the theatre of war from the North Sea and the Baltic to all the 
world’s oceans, as well as, following America’s entry into the war, an extension 
of the enemy’s potential which placed the German navy in a totally hopeless 


position. 
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TABLE IL.VII.3. Continued 


1940 1941 
May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. 

Hand guns* 
Pistols 255370 8,370 173935 16,629 155755 19,680 31,269 22,119 245397 
Rifles 109,653 114,398 120,615 107,480 102,154 109,053 120,442 113,531 121,543 
Submachine-guns 8,010 1,500 11,016 11,889 10,576 31,626 18,849 16,643 18,350 
Machine-guns 5,222 4,388 4,990 4,897 45954 5,718 6,062 5,071 7,587 
Anti-tank rifles 251 5,160 648 I,114 1,401 15755 1,755 2,885 2,710 
Anti-tank guns* 
3.7-cm. Pak 274 246 210 220 218 150 192 142 122 
4-7-cm. Pak 29 34 29 37 29 47 30 66 33 
5-cm. Pak/38 3 12 17 ‘33 86 14 84 70 142 
7-5-cm. KL/24 (StG) 33 32 35 38 69 34 34 30 31 
Anti-aircraft guns* 
2-cm. Flak 641 474 531 513 251 255 183 195 226 
2-cm. four-barrelled 

Flak —_— 26 54 98 112 124 178 185 221 
3.7-cm. Flak 36 62 66 27 46 46 59 37 59 
5-cm. Flak 
8.8-cm. Flak 714 110 96 108 120 100 110 108 90 
10.5-cm. Flak II Il 12 2, 4 16 21 Ohi 22 
Tank guns 
2-cm. tank cannon —_— —_— 80 80 85 55 55 120 95 
3.7-cm. tank cannon 80 81 50 54 44 68 66 119 97 
5-cm. tank cannon — — 55 84 117 125 100 156 I7I 
7.5-cm. tank cannon 44 45 28 66 40 47 39 23 57 
Light and heavy 
artillery pieces 
Field mortars 895 1,105 935 874 888 887 788 884 I,11I 
Smoke mortars 

(Nebelwerfer) 14 15 30 69 93 100 87 72 108 
Infantry guns 99 102 118 121 70 114 83 117 103 
Mountain guns 36 5 3 — 14 
Light artillery 

pieces 4 
IFH/FK 18 163 137 III 105 95 106 110 130 147 
Heavy and super- 
heavy artillery pieces 
Heavy 10-cm. K 18 —_— 3 6 14 5 I I — 5 
Heavy FH 18 49 48 39 40 36 65 57 52 63 
15-cm. K 18/39 5 5 I 3 2 3 3 3 3 
17-42 cm. 34 30 26 26 20 28 41 25 25 


* Including deliveries to the Luftwaffe. 


Source: Reports on overall state of armaments, BA-MA RH 87/v. 1035 ff. 


In the Luftwaffe, in the past the main pillar of the blitzkrieg, the trend was 
similar. Between I September 1939 and 31 December 1941 it had lost 15,213 
front-line aircraft, 9,448 of which were total losses (see Diagram II.vil.2). This 
represented a loss, on average, of more than 15 per cent of its combat strength, 
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1941 

Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec Total 
31,490 34,861 37347 393575 325466 415935 33,879 425211 435649 45,813 50,253 715,991 
1255733 121,006 118,907 124,963 123,959 105,063 101,479 106,647 78,884 66,514 76,565 2,079,568 
22,751 20,490 23,050 19,000 17,250 20,050 19,600 18,500 19,000 19,000 19,000 369,830 
9,074 6,766 10,167 75374 6,620 6,377 6,304 55733. 5853-33933. 354241525373 
2,610 3,076 3,625 3,811 2,780 2,067 3,010 2,510 245133 — 58 45,108 
192 178 195 109 183 114 135 95 39 3) $s 5,605 
30 22 9 31 26 II 14 8 28 28 44 725 
117 113 154 177 163, 173 250 152 241 212 178 25485 
45 40 41 37 35 51 49 61 4B 60 55 855 
543 538 551 511 414 399 559 548 455 634 681 12,906 
237 155 236 280 268 45 49 107 52 149 66 25753 
42 63 47 70 39 50 63 36 54 45 54 1,382 
4 3 3 2 2 5 7 = 3 6 — 35 
81 107 165 164 168 179 197 151 192 192 175 3,199 
18 16 14 18 16 16 19 10 15 22 18 391 
715 124 115 146 140 118 206 206 141 124 148 25537 
II 65 61 31 104 101 87 50 12 B 68 25153 
149 198 183 215 275 295 256 325 335 192 234 32576 
52 66 69 74 26 88 46 65 75 55 79 1,191 
1,233 1,340 1,221 1,205 1,073 1,136 967 413 260 205 207 253535 
150 96 136 127 76 48 99 70 180 135 120 2,083 
163 155 159 170 163, 198 148 89 102 86 72 3,125 
10 8 — 10 9 —_— I — 25 I —_— 183 
48 22 — 30 24 128 
102 127 140 132 89 101 130 79 45 45 21 35127 
17 23 10 10 5 15 9 5 9 I 149 
57 64 46 53 38 41 45 32 39 10 10 1,312 
6 7 10 9 7 7 10 8 I 3 4 121 
32 25 27 25 24 25 21 26 17 18 21 680 


month after month. Admittedly, these losses were generally offset by machines 
received from production and repair, so that the number of aircraft actually 
held by the formations increased by approximately 30 per cent by the end of 
1941. However, because of heavy demands and numerous instances of damage, 
the number of combat-ready aircraft had effectively been continually declining 
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since the beginning of the war. At the end of 1941 it amounted to only 73 per 
cent of pre-war strength. 

The discrepancy between prescribed establishment strength and actual 
strength had been conspicuously growing since mid-I194I1—more evidence of 
the failure of the ‘reorientation of the armament effort’ initiated in July 1941. 
The drastic increase in armament planning from May to June I94I was not 
implemented by industry in terms of actual deliveries at all. On the contrary: 
the higher the targets were pitched, the more industry’s response declined. 

The Luftwaffe’s only major increase in strength was in anti-aircraft artillery: 
the number of AA guns rose from 9,828 (1 Oct. 1939) to 22,090 (1 Jan. 1942), 
i.e. to more than double, with relatively slight losses (see Table II.vil.6). It 
should, however, be remembered that both the front sectors and the hinterland 
to be protected had been extended by a huge amount since 1939 and that AA 
density had correspondingly diminished to a considerable extent. 

Moreover, an analysis of military and industrial potential should not 
overlook the internal weakness of the German power-sphere, throughout 
which fresh hope was now springing of a defeat of the Fascist states. Resistance 
was stiffening in the occupied territories. Neutrals as well as Germany’s allies 
thought it advisable to show more reserve vis-a-vis German demands. At the 
same time, the turn in the war stimulated the efforts and the certainty of 
victory of the anti-Hitler coalition. Any conclusion of peace had been ruled out 
by the criminal conduct of the war and the imperialist aims of the Nazi lead- 
ership. All it was left with was the illusion of a balance of strength, so that time 
could be gained for improving the armaments effort and rounding off the 
German power-sphere. The first prerequisite of continuing the struggle, obvi- 
ously, was a reorganization of the war economy. The magic formula of ratio- 
nalization and the search for hitherto overlooked or unused reserves diverted 
attention from a strategic comparison of strength and seemed to justify new 
efforts and sacrifices. 

Overcoming the crisis of confidence and enacting fundamental measures for 
the mobilization of the German war potential was a prolonged process. Pro- 
ceeding from Hitler himself and his closest intimates, after November 1941 this 
development gradually engulfed the leading circles of the Wehrmacht, the 
economy, the Party, and the state apparatus. A new consensus of control devel- 
oped, in the face of numerous conflicts and obstacles, because the pressure 


< 


“ The reported stocks as of 1 Apr. 1942 deviate insignificantly from the calculated total (stocks 
on I Sept. 1939 plus production, less total losses). 


Sources: Diagram BA-MA RH 8/v. 1023; Survey of state of armaments, BA-MA RH 87/v. 1035 ff.; 
Reports on stocks, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1091. 
DIAGRAM II.vil.1. Production and Total Losses of Armoured Fighting Vehicles, 
September 1939—March 1942 


TABLE II.VII.4. The Army’s Booty and Losses of Weapons and Equipment, 1939-1941 


1939 1940 1941 
Polish campaign Norway Western campaign Balkans Africa Eastern war 
Booty Losses Booty Losses Booty Losses Booty Losses Booty Losses Booty Losses 
1.9- I-24.9 9.4- 10.5- 10.5— 6.4- 1.4- Feb.— 22.6- 22.6- 
6.10 10.5 10.7 20.6 1.6 21.6 31.12 31.12 31.12 
Pistols ? 1,830 6,300 55339 6,198 6,573 843 4il ? 39,958 
Rifles 208,273 3,318 65,400 314,878 14,878 472,406 5,096 735 213,644 60,732 
Submachine-guns ? 29 100 ? 1,103 89 204 145 1,686 22,332 
Machine-guns 7,681 514 103 11,091 4,421 22,783 203 127 29,414 21,162 
Anti-tank rifles ? -— ? 6 ? 61 26 32 21 2,311 
Anti-tank guns 116 10 ? 615 636 170 16 49 4,189 3,006 
Anti-aircraft guns ? 10 6 112 24 206 —_— 36 1,933 211 
Trench mortars 506 176 ? 652 862 2,208 67 ? 102 4,538 5136 
Other artillery pieces 1,596 52 12° 4,366 446 1,321 28 47 19,657 33574 
Armoured fighting ? 
vehicles and 
assault guns 173 714 60 46 178° 133958 25752 
Armoured scout cars IOI ? 2,119 ? 3 q 46 426 
Other armoured 
vehicles ? ? 61 ? 21 3 48 307 
Artillery tractors 156 936 ? 3 19 158 25754 
Trucks 1,832 ? 45795 ? 180 616 474 35,159 
Staff cars 1,040 733 ? 246 417 359 52,238 24,849 
Other vehicles 818 1,716 1,676 2,371 ? 100 698 178 43,663 


* A further 67 guns as naval booty. 


> From 22 June. 


Source: Ten-day reports of the quartermaster-general, BA-MA RW 19/1379 ff. The reports have not always been preserved complete; in addition, the figures 
for some captured weapons (e.g. pistols in the eastern campaign) either do not include those directly seized by the troops, or else give this information 


incompletely. 
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TABLE IL.VII.5. Losses of the German Navy, 
September 1939—December 1941 


2 battleships/armoured raiders 64 U-boats 

3 cruisers 12 U-boat hunters 

12 destroyers 29 minesweepers 

7 torpedo-boats 10 patrol boats 

2 motor torpedo-boats 21 other auxiliary 
vessels 


Source: Ten-day reports of the Navy High Command, BA-MA 
RW 10/1379 ff. 


TABLE IL.VII.6. Total Losses of Anti-aircraft Guns by 


the Luftwaffe 
10 May 1940- 22 June— 
20 June 1941 31 Dec. 1941 
10.5-cm. 4 I 
8.8-cm. 70 250 
3-7-cm. 37 144 
2-cm. 116 251 


Source: Ten-day reports of the quartermaster-general, BA-MA 
RW 10/1385, 1392. 


towards adjustment by then—in contrast to the autumn of 1939—seemed 
inescapable. But the Wehrmacht had meanwhile spent itself as the driving force 
of the war economy. For more than eighteen months it had succeeded in 
obstructing the rise of the civilian armaments minister. However, his concept 
of industrial self-management had worked, at least in some areas of the 
armaments industry, and was about to overcome the remnants of a military 
command economy. 

In consequence, the strongest impulses for reorganization of the war 
economy came from Todt and his advisers. The armaments minister endeav- 
oured to promote the concentration of munitions from his own domain, the 
manufacture of weapons and ammunition. The aim was to streamline arma- 
ments production organizationally and make it more effective, with the objec- 
tive of ensuring a rapid increase in armaments output. Above all, Todt had to 
see to it that the rationalization project was vigorously moved forward and that 
it remained in the hands of industry to avoid the usual petering out of initia- 
tives in the mills of the bureaucracy. He therefore had the firms informed of 
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Source: Ten-day reports ObdL/GenQu 6. Abt. (IA), BA-MA RW 10/1379 ff. 


DIAGRAM IL.vIl.2. Front-line Formation Losses and Acquisitions of Aircraft from 
the Beginning of the War to March 1942 


> 


the contents of the Fuhrer order of 3 December 1941 and made every manager 
personally responsible for achieving the prescribed economies.* 

Specially appointed reorientation officials, equipped with appropriate 
powers, were to ensure that enterprises used scarce metals economically. The 
firms were, moreover, encouraged to submit further rationalization proposals 
of their own. Special working parties were set up in the committees of the 
armaments ministry, in which production experts and design engineers were 
to examine those proposals. ‘As appropriate’, the relevant specialized officers 
from the ordnance departments were also co-opted. This represented a further 
step towards the take-over of the military design and development sphere, 
which had been regarded by the armaments industry not only as superfluous 
and a nuisance, but also as a hindrance to a smooth flow of production. 

In addition to a search for economies through different construction 
methods, Todt ordered a further rationalization of production itself. This 
encountered a number of obstacles, not only in industry, but also with regard 
to political considerations and to well-established procedures of military arma- 
ments control. Changes within individual enterprises were made by the firms 
concerned, and the incentives of a new pricing system provided suitable 
motivations for their managers. However, as soon as it was a case of inducing 
different firms to co-operate by way of an exchange of experience or sub- 
contracting arrangements, encroachments on the independence of entrepre- 
neurs, renunciation of market shares, etc. were unavoidable. The new slogan 
of the armaments industry—concentration of manufacture in the highest- 
performance enterprises—ultimately meant a strengthening of the large enter- 
prises and concerns at the expense of small and medium-sized firms, which 
were obliged to make major readjustments, lose their independence, or be 
compelled to close down. This gave rise, inevitably, to tensions among entre- 
preneurs and to political objections, e.g. by Gauleiter. 

Todt therefore decided to proceed systematically and to enlist the co- 
operation of the entrepreneurs whenever possible. To start with, he ordered 
optimum-manufacture plans to be worked out for the various areas, as well as 
proposals for the amalgamation of manufacture (group manufacture), and the 
involvement of ‘general entrepreneurs’ to solve the subcontracting problem. 
Rationalization of production and concentration of manufacture brought 


* Circular of the Reich minister for armaments and ammunition regarding the armaments 
industry’s responsibility for itself, 22 Dec. 1941, BA R 13 1/658, and circular on implementation 
provisions for the Fuhrer order of 3 Dec. 1941, 23 Dec. 1941, BA-MAW/i/I F 5.117. On the ensuing 
events see also the account in Eichholtz, Kriegswirtschaft, ii. 41 ff. 


(under 60%) 


Acquisitions from repair shops 


i New acquisitions and overhauls 


For the months from October 1939 to October 
1940 it was possible to establish only the total 
acquisitions, not the ration between deliveries from 
repair shops and new deliveries. 


The survey covers the front-line aircraft of the 
formations, including those of the Navy High 
Command, but not courier Staffeln, corps 
command Ketten, and aircraft described as ‘others’. 
The gaps in the ten-day reports were filled, for the 
loss figures from Oct. 1939 to Oct. 1940, from 

the monthly reports of Abt. IITA (BA-MARL 2 
III/1025), which are mostly 10% above the 
calculated Abt. IA. Missing acquisition figures for 
the months Jan.—Oct. 1940 were supplemented 
from Graphik des WiRUAmtes, BA-MARW 19/1938; 
the gap in acquisition figures from Oct. to Dec 
1939 was calculated from the difference between 
the actual number of the preceding month minus 
losses and the actual figures for the next month. 
Damage of 60-100% was counted as total loss. 


The arithmetical discrepancy between the data for 
losses, acquisitions, and actual stocks totalling 6,651 
aircraft by Jan. 1942 is accounted for by the 
machines assigned to replenishment and training 
units and to the stand-by squads of command 
headquarters, as well as those sent for overhaul, 
which are not included in the calculations of losses, 
whereas the figures for acquisitions do include aircraft 
returned from overhaul. Working from the average 
strength of the units, it may be calculated that 
during the first two and a half years of the war every 
machine underwent at least one overhaul, which is 
plausible for aircraft constructed at this date. 
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Source: Overall survey of the combat-readiness of the flying formations, BA-MA RL 2 III/736. 
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substantial relief to the state’s economic administration: fewer firms had to be 
‘minded’, requirements—e.g. in the manpower field—became more transpar- 
ent, and allocation of orders, unless this was already in the hands of Todt’s 
armaments committees, was simplified. The armaments commandos were able 
to visit the firms on their ‘minding list’ once every four to six weeks, though the 
district economy offices could deal with the problems of individual firms on 
the spot only once every few months. 

Todt’s efforts, however, were not intended to facilitate the work of the state 
administration; he was anxious to drive it out of the enterprises altogether. This 
meant that cosy practices and claims had to be overcome, including the jobs 
of many officials or officers who saw their posts as protection against front- 
line service. The military armaments agencies displayed especial tenacity in 
clinging to their ‘minding’ tasks vis-a-vis industrial firms. This was not only 
a question of attitude, but was also a necessity from the viewpoint of the 
ordnance offices and procurement agencies, because, with their right to issue 
directives to the section heads of their Wehrmacht service in the armaments 
inspectorates and commandos, they could satisfactorily settle matters through 
‘lesser official channels’, something which would have been unattainable in the 
rivalries of the central departments or which would have petered out in the 
bureaucratic sand. 

Development of the system of committees was an important precondition 
for consolidating self-help within enterprises and the autonomy of firms. To 
that end Todt enlarged the special committees, which united the manu- 
facturers of similar items, into the following main committees: 


Ammunition 

Weapons and equipment 
. Armoured vehicles and tractors 
. Wehrmacht equipment 
. Machines. 


Ap wd 


Todt’s powers were not sufficient to cover and co-ordinate the entire arma- 
ments area in this manner, but he had to risk the attempt. He appointed an 
inner advisory council for his ministry, to include the chairmen of the new 
main committees and of the existing armaments advisory body, as well as a 
representative each of the industrial council, the Luftwaffe, and naval arma- 
ments. As far as is known, this inner advisory council never took up its work. 

However, any attempts to rationalize manufacture for the army could make 
sense only if Todt succeeded in embracing the entire Wehrmacht armaments 
effort and directing it in a unified manner. As the Wehrmacht services and the 
OKW repeatedly failed in the task of at least harmonizing military plans and 
orders, Todt had to try to get some system into this matter. First of all the 
Wehrmacht had to be confined to the role of notifying its requirement, while 
the assignment of orders, i.e. their allocation and control, had to be transferred 
to industry. More than that was scarcely to be expected. 
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The armaments minister obviously did not wish to waste his energy on 
direct disputes with the high commands. The discouraging experience of his 
directive of 31 May 1940, when, at the peak of the campaign in France, he had 
tried personally to define priority areas which, owing to the unexpected course 
of the war, were overtaken by events a few days later, was not inclined to lead 
him to tackle the problem of overall armaments. Besides, he tended to yield to 
pressure and was, moreover, exhausted by the disagreeable disputes of the pre- 
ceding two years.” 

Despite all his partial successes, above all against the Army Ordnance 
Department, the Wehrmacht for Todt was an almost unshakable bastion; nor 
did the other rivals in the war economy show any inclination to submit to 
central planning and direction in the interests of the cause. This was true of 
Go6ring and his Four-year Plan, just as it was of Funk and the entire area 
of civilian business, labour employment, raw-material control, transport, etc. 
But even within the armaments economy a great number of unsolved tasks 
remained—starting with the organization of resources and their distribution 
by way of quotas, all the way to the still poorly functioning switch-point at 
middle level. To make rationalization the principle not only of the armaments 
economy, but of the war economy generally, stronger impulses were needed 
than Todt was able to provide. 

Ever new competitors arose, as well as independent developments which 
eluded the control of the armaments minister. The appointment of Jakob 
Werlin, member of the board of Daimler-Benz AG, as ‘Inspector-General of 
the Fuhrer for Motor Vehicle Matters’ was a case in point, even though it was 
directed principally against the Wehrmacht.° This was Hitler’s first move to 
cope with the troubles of German transport. Werlin, a personal intimate, was 
to use the facilities of private business to create large-scale repair shops for 
damaged motor-vehicles in the rear of the eastern front. 

This was therefore an affront to General von Schell, the general plenipoten- 
tiary for motor transport, whom Hitler had been blaming for some time 
because he believed him to be responsible for the inadequate motorization of 
the army. Schell was certainly not the only guilty party. The general neglect of 
the transport problem had been one of the factors; another was the indecisive 
attitude of the Wehrmacht leadership, which could not make up its mind to 
assign clear priority to the development of the motorized troops and invariably 
had to be nudged first by Hitler. Schell’s main problem was his loyal attitude 
within the military command economy—his refusal, despite his prominent 
position, to engage like the other general plenipotentiaries in ruthless empire- 
building with continual reference to Hitler—if need be at the cost of the 
Wehrmacht—and thus to acquire the necessary quotas and resources. Instead, 


> Seidler, Fritz Todt, 357. 

® Fithrer order of 16 Jan. 1942, RGBI. (1942), i. 25-6. On the background also Kirchberg, ‘Kraft- 
fahrzeugindustrie’, 131-2. On the issue of military and motorization see also Ludwig, Technik, 323 
ff. 
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he had made himself fully dependent on the raw-material planning of the 
Wehrmacht High Command, which linked vehicle production to fuel and 
rubber stocks. 

Even in his relations with the industry which he was to direct, Schell did not 
succeed in shedding the mentality of an office-desk general. It is true, though, 
that his efforts to reduce the number of models had achieved significant 
success. The number of tank models, for instance, had been reduced by him 
from 136 before the war to 4, and that of trucks from 364 to 32. But this had 
not greatly enhanced rationalization of production. Instead, Schell respected 
the postwar considerations of the manufacturers and confined himself to 
sharing out the orders equitably. The inflated enterprise structures, which—in 
contrast to the United States—prevented the mass production of a few 
standard types, remained untouched by him. He also had to give up the 
idea of full utilization of existing capacities because the Wehrmacht High 
Command’s quota allocation system prevented any increased volume of 
orders. The result was a steady decline of truck production—equally vital to the 
Wehrmacht and the economy—within the Reich; this was checked only by 
manufacture in the occupied territories (see Table II.vu.7). 


TABLE IL.VII.7. Production of Trucks, 1940-1942 


1940 1941 1942 
No. Payload No. Payload No. Payload 
Deliveries in the Reich 
for Wehrmacht and 
economy 875245 210,098 84,727 215,788 83,822 226,653 
Exports 13,126 34,419 13,262 37,564 5:721 16,339 
Deliveries in the 
occupied territs. 15,531 40,973 395574 103,622 37,163 95,163 
TOTAL 115,902 285,490 137,563 356,974 126,706 338,155 


Source: Central Committee for Motor-vehicles, Comparison of payload total of trucks 1940-3, 
BA R 3/518. 


Adaptation of design and equipment, and compliance with specific military 
demands, e.g. for the entirely disparate conditions in different theatres of war, 
were also unsatisfactory. The marked increase in the output of tractors, of 
special importance for the difficult terrain in the eastern theatre of operations, 
was ultimately achieved only at the expense of other motor-vehicles. In this 
area, too, the military command economy displayed its ability more in the 
management of shortages than in the stimulation of industrial peak 
performances. 
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Most importantly, out of consideration for the manufacturers, Schell had 
not put enough emphasis on conversion to liquefied petroleum gas and other 
substitute motor-fuels, especially wood gasifiers. This, at least, might have got 
him out of the strait-jacket of mineral-oil planning. Even in the third year of 
the war the number of gas generators in newly licensed civilian trucks 
amounted to a mere 18.8 per cent. Although the reduction in the share of 
internal combustion engines from 73 per cent in 1938 to 50.8 per cent was 
significant, it was by no means sufficient (see Table II.vII.8). 


TABLE IL.vi.8. New Registration of Trucks by Propulsion Method, 1938-1941" 


Propulsion 1938 1939 1940 1941 


No. % No. % No. % No. % 


Int. combustion 35,295 73.0 30,256 70.3 12,690 61.1 9,640 50.8 
Diesel 11,785 24.4 10,9045 25.4 53723 27.6 3,196 16.9 
Wood-burning 


gas generator? 30 0.1 13 — 670 3.2 3,561 18.8 
Coal-burning 

gas generator? 6 —_ 15 — 23 0.1 3 —_— 
Electric motor 576 1.2 738 1.7 613 3.0 638 3.4 
Liquefied gas” 531 1.1 1,064 2.5 1,024 4.9 631 3.3 
High-pressure 

gas° 79 0.2 36 0.1 22 0.1 20 0.1 
Diesel gas 

(twin-fuel 

method) 1,278 6.7 
Others 5 
TOTAL 48,307 100.0 43,067 100.0 20,765 100.0 18,967 100.0 


* Excluding three-wheelers. Based on new registrations with the Road Transport 
Departments, without regard to Wehrmacht vehicles. 
> Also with internal combustion engine. 


Source: Road traffic in wartime: A study by the German Institute for Economic Research (1943), 
p. 45, BA R 3/1853. 


Hitler’s instruction of August 1941 to follow the Russian example and fit 
tanks with diesel engines,’ which would use less fuel and were more robust, 
was virtually unrealizable for Schell within the limits he had set himself. 
Towards the end of November 1941 he was primarily concerned with covering 
his own back. It was assumed that there would be a pause in the fighting in the 
east: that would be the time to try to eliminate the worst bottlenecks. He 
ordered a memorandum to be prepared in which he intended to point out that 


” Report by Chef Ri to departmental head, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 492 (21 Aug. 1941), BA-MA 
RW 10/165. 
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his production programme was feasible only if he was granted top priority and 
a full allocation of non-ferrous metals. However, he immediately admitted to 
Thomas that this would probably prove impossible, but that he needed that 
statement to ‘cover himself’.’ At any rate, he was able to claim a personal 
success in having made a total of 555,800 fighting vehicles available for German 
purposes from new production between 1 September 1939 and 1 September 
1941; of these some 100,000 came from France, Belgium, and Holland. 
Between I October 1940 and 22 June 1941 he had made a total of 273,526 
motor-vehicles available for the newly established units, but he had reconciled 
himself to the fact that the peak of motorization had been reached in June 1941 
and that a steady decline was inexorable. 

Nevertheless, on 8 December, after the reverse at Moscow, he went into 
action to initiate some instant measures for enhancing manufacture of motor- 
vehicles and spare parts, and Thomas was immediately willing to let him 
overdraw his steel quota and to give his programme top-priority classification.® 
But Schell was evidently not convinced that his measures could bring about a 
fundamental turn in the situation. 

Once more the general call was to overcome the shortage of motor-fuel, 
mainly by a vigorous increase in gas-generator construction. Hitler himself, in 
a decree of 12 November 1941, had pointed to the need to make Germany, and 
the countries depending on her, as independent as possible of liquid fuel in the 
shortest time.'° Schell’s achievements in this field had been totally unsatis- 
factory. The monthly rate of conversions of civilian vehicles had essentially 
remained unchanged since the beginning of the war (November 1939 = 1,795; 
November 1941 = 1,631).'’ This was less than I per cent of all motor-vehicles 
and, moreover, included conversion to liquefied gas (November 1941 = 
1,454), which was likewise produced only in small quantities. No more than 
147 motor-vehicles were converted to wood-burning generators in November 
1941. G6ring thereupon personally intervened by ordering 10,000 gas genera- 
tors in Sweden. But Schell, in view of his troublesome experience with engine 
conversion in the past, argued on the one hand that a drastic expansion of 
generator propulsion was not possible anyway and, on the other, that a genuine 
saving could be achieved only if, whenever a gas generator went into operation, 
a petrol engine was taken out of operation. He therefore saw the best means of 
promoting generator construction in cutting back on motor-fuel allocations, 
mainly to industry.’? In this matter he had an ally in Thomas. In case of doubt 
the military men opted for ‘educational work’. 


8 Memo for report by Schell on motorization in the war, 1 Nov. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.122, pt. 
2; conference Col. Max Thoenissen (chief of staff of the General Plenipotentiary for Motor Trans- 
port) with departmental head, ibid. 633 (2 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/166. 

° Conference of Gen. von Schell with departmental head, ibid. 641 (8 Dec. 1941). 

10 Mentioned in Géring’s decree on the conversion to generator propulsion, 3 Mar. 1942, BA- 
MA RW 31/145. 

1! Monthly report of the General Plenipotentiary for Motor Transport, BA-MA RW 19/2295. 
This covers the conversions reported by the licensing agencies. 

 WiRwAmt/Stab, KTB 699-700 (16 Jan. 1942), BA-MA RW 10/160. 
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In the given circumstances he regarded all top leadership orders for an 
increase in motor-vehicle production as unrealizable, as according to his cal- 
culations current production was already running at 20 per cent above the 
availability of tyres for those vehicles. He found it impossible to get out of 
this impasse, although solutions were entirely conceivable—e.g. pressure on 
the Army Ordnance Department to adopt, at long last, all-metal tracks for 
armoured vehicles, which would have saved huge quantities of rubber. Besides, 
in the First World War some trucks had been running on wheels without rubber 
tyres. Finally, the Reich authority for rubber had to point out to him that 
capacities for tyre manufacture in the Reich were by no means fully utilized 
because of a shortage of labour, and that production facilities still existed in 
France and Italy.” 

However, Schell was able to utilize industrial manufacturing capacities only 
to the extent that the necessary raw materials were made available to him by 
the Wehrmacht High Command. In this respect the first two years of the war 
represented a major deficit, since, on the one hand, buna production had still 
not reached maximum performance and, on the other, the German navy was 
unable to break the blockade to allow sufficient quantities of natural rubber to 
be brought in from the Far East. (For the consumption of natural and synthetic 
rubber see Table II.VI1.9.) 


TABLE IL.VII.9. Consumption of Rubber in Germany, 
1937-1944 (1,000t.) 


Year Buna Natural rubber Total % of Buna 


1937 3 100 103 3 
1938 5 97 102 5 
1939 18 81 99 18 
1940-22 27 50° 44 
1941 58 22 80 73 
1942-73 25 98 74 
194393 5 98 95 
1944 90 2 g2 98 


* Thus in source. 


Source: Plumpe, ‘Industrie’, 593. 


Schell’s administrative powers were insufficient to enforce stricter economy 
measures from industry and the Wehrmacht. A letter addressed to Schell by the 
General Wehrmacht Office on I9 January 1942 is typical of the still widespread 
lack of concern in dealing with scarce raw materials. The letter stated that the 
manufacture of tennis balls had been laid down by the Reich ministry for 


3 Conference with departmental head, ibid. 732 (4 Feb. 1941). 
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economic affairs at 2,500 dozen. Of this number the Wehrmacht was demand- 
ing 1,500 dozen, but had to provide the necessary quantity of rubber itself, i.e. 
from Schell’s quota.'* 

Schell, simultaneously Amtsgruppenchef in the Army High Command and 
under state secretary in the Reich ministry of transport, symbolized one of the 
last positions of the military command economy, which Hitler, having person- 
ally assumed supreme command of the army, initially allowed to continue— 
probably out of consideration for the Army High Command, even though 
there was dissatisfaction in its ranks too with Schell’s work. His plans for 
motor-vehicle production were being violently criticized: ‘With the output 
scheduled we cannot wage any war at all,’ the head of the Organizations 
Department declared.’® The Wehrmacht was already employing more than half 
of Germany’s total number of motor-vehicles for its purposes, which meant 
that scarcely any major reserves could be freed by the civilian sector if a 
collapse of the war economy was to be avoided. Yet over 100,000 motor-vehicles 
had been lost at the eastern front by the end of 1941—virtually a whole year’s 
production. In addition, an equal number were in need of repair. 

Only extensive motorization, at least of the élite formations, had so far 
enabled the Wehrmacht to execute major offensive operations and to bring its 
superior generalship to bear. It was really only since August 1940 that major 
advances had been achieved, thanks to Todt’s efforts to step up tank produc- 
tion and through the provision of substantial numbers of escorting vehicles. 
These successes had now melted away. At the same time, Germany had been 
unable to increase the performance of her motor industry. Even at the begin- 
ning of the war Germany’s motorization potential had not been particularly 
great. In terms of motor-cars per 1,000 inhabitants the Reich ranked fifteenth, 
and even in absolute figures it ranked below Britain and France (see Table 
II.vil.11). While the booty of the first two years of the war had increased the 
stock of vehicles, it had not increased the industrial potential. 

Only with regard to motor-cycles had Germany held a lonely lead with 23.8 
machines per 1,000 inhabitants, compared with 12.7 for France and 0.9 for the 
United States.'° The nation of motor-bike enthusiasts had created for itself a 
special and unique motor-cycle force, but these motor-cycle units, elsewhere 
the army’s fastest and most mobile arm, had broken down in the dusty, muddy, 
and snowy wastes of the eastern theatre of war and had to be disbanded. 

How, then, was the Army High Command to make at least part of its eastern 
army mobile again by the spring if Schell did not make enough motor-vehicles 
and spares available, nor Thomas enough motor-fuel? It seems that Hitler was 
not fully aware of the tensions within the military leadership. Besides, he 
believed that consideration had to be shown; he therefore had Schell shunted 
away from decision-making but did not strip him of his official posts. 


4 OKW/AWA/W Allg (IV) No. 370/42, 12 Jan. 1942, IfZ MA-14415, pp. 8676-7. 
'S Halder, War Diaries, 12 Dec. 1941. 
18 Statistisches Jahrbuch 1941/42, 109. 


TABLE IL.vit.10. Production of Tanks and Motor-vehicles for the Army and Luftwaffe, August 1939—December 1941 


1939 1940 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 

Armoured vehicles 
Panzer I 

(heavy inf. gun 33) 38 
Panzer II 

(flamethrower/AA) 7 5 8 2 — 2 -- 4 19 12 20 18 20 10 2 
Panzer III 20 40 40 35 42 42 49 51 51 65 58 84 87 gI 100 
Panzer IV 10 —_— 20 II 14 20 20 24 20 20 23 26 30 17 30 
Panzer 38 (t) 18 31 30 II — 10 24 31 30 30 30 30 35 35 44 
Assault guns 3 6 10 10 12 12 10 29 35 
4.7-cm. anti-tank guns 

(self-propelled) 40 30 30 — — — 10 
Armoured scouting cars 30 48 39 60 43 24 5 16 12 24 — 25 17 33 II 
Others 49 30 45 52 50 49 14 40 28 36 54 62 88 45 g2 
TOTAL 134 154 182 I7I 149 147 153 172 210 227 227 257 287 249 324 
Motor vehicles 
Motor-cycles ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 2 ? ? ? ? 5,209 3,905 4,008 
Light staff car ? ? ? ? ? 
Medium staff car ? ? ? ? ? 2,670° 2,670° 2,670° 2,670° 2,670° 2,670" 2,670" 2,503 2,236 2,194 
Heavy staff car ? ? ? ? ? 
Light truck 1,173 823 781 708 618 448 792 71 830 592 795 104 257 201 
Medium truck 873 843 1,273 1,303 1,361 1,299 } 3,467* 2,691 2,931 3,033 33274 3,604 2,356 2,305 2,911 
Heavy truck 121 717 45 28 83 95 190 247 322 210 256 167 880 347 
Artillery tractor 1 to 147 144 219 110 II4 114 235 25 323 232 195 206 268 285 301 
Artillery tractor 3 to 54 65 70 45 41 — 14 120 92 107 98 132 125 98 68 
Artillery tractor 5 to 23, 20 40 15 15 15 20 5 40 22 34 21 34 35 40 
Artillery tractor 8 to 35 20 85 60 28 57 58 84 5 61 99 86 90 110 103, 
Artillery tractor 12 to 15 5 2 I —_— 5 12 17 35 35 45 57 58 57 66 
Artillery tractor 18 to 14 13 9 12 2 12 14 15 20 19 21 26 27 27 25 
Others ? ? ? 2 ? ? ? ? ? ? ? ? 1,266 2,100 1,799 
TOTAL 25455 2,010 2,524 2,282 2,262 4,715 6,490 6,609 7,164 75331 75238 75853 12,207 12,2905 12,153 


cb 
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1940 1941 
Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 

Armoured vehicles 
Panzer I 

(heavy inf. gun 33) 
Panzer II 

(flamethrower/AA) 3 7 15 12 15 21 36 37 48 45 39 
Panzer III 82 102 88 108 g2 124 143 133 127 179 178 164 206 ~=«I71 
Panzer IV 30 30 31 26 28 36 29 38 38 44 46 51 52 61 
Panzer 38 (t) 27 44 45 50 53 49 78 65 65 64 76 53 50-50 
Assault guns 35 21 44 30 30 47 48 56 34 50 38 71 46 46 
4.7-cm. anti-tank guns 

(self-propelled) — 15 
Armoured scouting cars 18 18 24 23 40 19 51 35 36 57 28 16 30 25 
Others 65 68 100 122 134 108 144 Ill 162 169 166 164 422 «113 
TOTAL 257 298 332 362 384 398 505 453 483 599 569 567 851 505 
Motor vehicles 
Motor-cycles 4,652 4,211 4,881 5,080 4,278 3,547 3,821 3,208 3,858 2,765 3,360 2,471 2,450 2,513 
Light staff car 1,230 1,070 798 988 1,336 ‘1,015 1,272 1,117 1,231 1,271 1,103 1,208 
Medium staff car 2,236 2,217 633 829 gio 845 931 863 1,067 925 804 605 650-712 
Heavy staff car 476 437 138 342 137 184 312 320 306 190 258 359 
Light truck 116 820 926 929 822 636 650 634 531 728 709 ~=1,001 612 907 
Medium truck 2,128 2,327 3,441 3,004 4,096 2,965 2,480 2,322 2,813 2,040 1,861 2,328 2,625 1,513 
Heavy truck 357 420 256 234 369 432 536 523 600 406 335 412 528 = 483 
Artillery tractor I to 302 235 259 225 243 194 225 201 181 165 336 228 227 «214 
Artillery tractor 3 to Ill 114 160 150 105 152 81 135 133 96 190 114 135-106 
Artillery tractor 5 to 35 45 35 40 34 37 25 20 25 25 25 30 40 34 
Artillery tractor 8 to 95 wis) 60 160 118 117 117 120 67 83 118 117 136)sdIII 
Artillery tractor 12 to 71 55 68 76 77 67 72 59 54 67 82 53 71 74 
Artillery tractor 18 to 25 9 26 19 28 28 22 14 19 30 22 28 31 27 
Others 1,995 2,006 677 875 gII 1,390 ~=—-:1,044 619 672 ~—«1,279 619 1,395 516 743 
TOTAL 12,123 12,537 13,128 13,128 12,977 11,740 11,477 9,917 11,604 10,046 9,998 10,243 9,382 9,004 


* Planned under the motor-vehicle industry’s war programme of Sept. 1939. 


Source: Compiled from reports in Survey of the state of armaments, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1035 ff. Not included, prior to June 1940, are purchases of 


standard commercial models of motor-vehicles. Total monthly production of motor-vehicles probably ran at approximately 10,000 after the beginning 


of the war. 
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TABLE IL.vit.11. Total Number of Motor-vehicles in Various Countries at the 


Beginning of the War 
Country Date Cars, incl. Trucks Motor-vehicles 
motorbuses 
Total Per 1,000 
inhabitants 

USA 1.1.39 255283,313 45,202,367 29,485,680 227 
New Zealand 1.1.39 210,212 515729 261,850 164 
Hawaii 1.1.39 51,002 12,046 63,048 159 
Canada 1.1.39 1,158,000 207,083 153753133 124 
Australia 30.6.38 534,963 241,751 77605714 113 
France 1.1.39 1,783,500 467,800 2,251,300 54 
Britain 1.1.39 1,932,619 490,359 2,422,978 51 
Denmark 30.9.39 118,957 43540 162,497 43 
Sweden 1.1.40 185,826 63,028 248,854 39 
South Africa 1.1.39 303,468 46,813 350,281 36 
Luxemburg 1.1.40 75246 3,434 10,680 35 
Norway 1.1.40 62,980 365397 995377 34 
Uruguay 1.1.39 48,632 15,018 63,650 30 
Belgium 1.1.40 1553930 775852 233,782 28 
German Reich 1.7.39 155355481 450,041 1,986,122 25 
Italy 1.1.39 3553058 114,593 469,651 II 
Japan 1.1.39 135,800 45,100 180,900 2 
USSR (produced 1928-39) 1,002,600 5 


Source: Statisches Jahrbuch 1941/42, 109. Data for the USSR calculated from the figures in 
Harrison, Soviet Planning, 253, annexe 2, and on the basis of a total population of 180m. 


With regard to the necessary reorganization of the railways, now specifically 
acknowledged by Hitler as the ‘backbone of operations’,'” the generals likewise 
kept control of developments. In response to a report by the Wehrmacht’s 
head of transport, Hitler decided to have the ordered increase in performance 
effected through a number of separate instructions worked out by the Wehr- 
macht High Command. In spite of all efforts, it had not been possible to adjust 
the performance of the Reichsbahn to the rapidly growing demand—especially 
from the extension of transport tasks outside Reich territory—or even to keep 
a large number of goods wagons available for the war industry. Although the 
heavy relapse of the first winter of the war was not repeated to the same extent, 
a steady decline in performance was recorded in the second half of 1941— 
unlike 1940—as a result of a continuing heavy demand from the war in the east. 


‘7 Fuhrer directive on increasing the performance of the railways, 27 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 
5.122. 
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However, Reich Minister of Transport Julius Dorpmiiller, whose failure was 
obvious even to Hitler, was not replaced, nor was the transport system brought 
under unified control. 

Another instance of parallel developments was the extension of the tasks 
of the ‘General bevollmachtigter fiir das Nachrichtenwesen’ (GBN: general 
plenipotentiary for telecommunications).'* This was an attempt at a military- 
style copy of Todt’s system in an area beset by bottlenecks and at creating 
a bracket between Goring’s industrial organization and the Wehrmacht High 
Command. General Fellgiebel co-ordinated the procurement programmes of 
the Wehrmacht services as well as of the Reich Leader SS and all civilian 
claimants. For the purpose of channelling orders and rationalizing production 
he created an advisory body of the communications industry and a control 
apparatus headed by industrialists with thirty-five manufacturing ‘rings’. Rep- 
resentatives of the Reich Post Office also joined the staff of the general pleni- 
potentiary. His ‘ring’ leaders held unrestricted authority vis-a-vis individual 
firms; they were instructed to set their own private commercial interests aside 
and not to abuse enforced co-operation for the creation of business groups. 
This they had to undertake by a handshake—a remarkable ritual and ultimate 
metamorphosis of the military command economy. 

Todt viewed the problems more soberly and expertly than the general. In the 
final analysis, organizational measures could be no more than indispensable 
conditions for enhanced production performances. However, whether and to 
what extent these were in fact realized was left to countless entrepreneurial 
decisions. While a few entrepreneurs, as good patriots and/or National Social- 
ists, may have unselfishly submitted to the instructions and appeals of the 
authorities and state agencies, the majority were inevitably guided by the basic 
law of the capitalist economy, maximization of profit. So long as the state was 
practising strict price control, examining and taxing profits, and so long as the 
Wehrmacht was giving a lead along those lines, many entrepreneurs saw no 
incentive for rationalizing their production, i.e. working more cost-effectively, 
or reorientating themselves more strongly towards armaments. 

In November Todt therefore resolutely resumed his first, then only half- 
hearted, attempt of April 1940 to establish fixed prices. Higher profits were to 
be made possible—despite all Party-ideological rhetoric—and protected. The 
spectacular fall of the price commissioner cleared the road for this policy, as 
did the growing realization in Wehrmacht quarters that, contrary to General 
Thomas’s remarks in an address to industrialists on 18 December 1939, profit 
incentives could not be entirely dispensed with as production stimuli. 

Fellgiebel’s activity and the undiminished ambition of the military arma- 
ments agencies confirmed Todt in his intention to extend his scope of activity 
beyond weapons and ammunition production. This he achieved mainly 


18 See Fellgiebel’s address, 20 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.117, and his report to the commis- 
sioner for the Four-year Plan, 26 Jan. 1942, ibid. On his agreement with the SS see Fellgiebel’s 
letter to Himmler, 7 Nov. 1941, BA-MA RH 87/v. 1129. 
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through the new main committee for ‘General Wehrmacht Equipment’, the 
management of which he entrusted to the head of the Reich Group for 
Industry.'° The appointment of the highest representative of industry to that 
post not only earned Todt the approval of the Wehrmacht, but also attracted to 
the armaments ministry virtually the entire area of civilian processing industry, 
hitherto managed by the ministry for economic affairs. Zangen obtained the 
same charge from Funk as he obtained from Todt, so that co-ordination was 
achieved on this point. 

Co-operation with the Reich Group for Industry assured Todt of a crucial 
advantage. He now had direct access to enterprises which were not, or only 
partially, working for armaments and which had until then successfully resisted 
reorientation or closure. The decentralization of the armaments economy 
ordered in October 1939 had been of considerable advantage to numerous 
firms: by accepting a small volume of Wehrmacht orders they were entitled to 
claim manpower, machinery, etc. while simultaneously continuing to pursue 
their civilian business and exports, and switching their production capacities 
one way or another without being prevented from doing so by the overworked 
military agencies. These firms were employing a particularly high percentage 
of employees working on Wehrmacht orders, so that rationalization and re- 
orientation in this area could bring substantial relief to the armaments 
economy. Establishment of a further main committee, this time for machinery, 
gained Todt contol over yet another, hitherto autonomous, key area of the war 
economy, one of particular importance with regard to rationalization. 

The Wehrmacht agencies at first reacted calmly to Todt’s intensified activi- 
ties. They realized, however, that the struggle for the control of the war 
economy had entered a decisive stage. Although one might have expected all 
Wehrmacht services to be anxious to maintain military interests in this power- 
struggle, they did not even then form a united front. The navy, still unchal- 
lenged within its armaments sphere, confined itself to appointing its own 
reorientation officials on Todt’s example.”° The Luftwaffe was safe thanks to its 
own industrial organization and GGring’s continued influence, and the army, 
ever the stepchild of armaments and always left alone in the struggle against 
Todt, preferred to pursue its own course. 

After Hitler had personally assumed supreme command of the army at the 
climax of the battle for Moscow, the chief of army ordnance, who but a few 
days previously had spoken of the need to make peace, displayed militant 
optimism. While the other Wehrmacht services had in the past profited from 
their commanders-in-chief having a ‘good line’ to Hitler, the army was now 
able to expect that ‘its own’ commander-in-chief would clear the road for all 
army demands—especially as it was obvious to all concerned that the new 


Letter from Todt to Zangen, 29 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.117. See also Zangen’s informa- 
tion for the manager (end 1941), BA R 13 1/658, and for the heads of the economic groups, 9 Jan. 
1942, ibid. (published in part in Anatomie des Krieges, No. 188). 

© Instruction of the C.-in-C. of the navy, 29 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.117. 
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BA R 3/1853. 


DIAGRAM II.vil.4. Provision of Goods Wagons by the Reichsbahn (bulk freight, 
single loads, and others) 


armaments efforts should primarily benefit the army. Whatever arrangements 
were needed in the area of production could be left to Todt; here the army 
command would no longer interfere. Instead, it concentrated on ensuring 
that the redistribution of resources was in its own favour and that, simultane- 
ously, the Wehrmacht High Command was squeezed out of its role of 
mediator. In the view of the Army High Command, the Wehrmacht High 
Command was altogether superfluous in armaments matters, and Fromm was 
trying to brush Thomas aside and settle all such issues directly with his new 
commander-in-chief, Hitler.*! Simultaneously, the General Army Office tried 


21 See the paper of the group’s head Chef HRiist u. BdE, Maj.-Gen. (retd.) Dr-Ing. Werner 
Kennes: Answer to the questions on the history of Chef HRtist u. BdE, 15 Aug. 1949, IfZ ZS 1747, 
and the diary of Maj.-Gen. Koehler, chief of staff with the director-general of training, IfZ F 68. 
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to eliminate the Wehrmacht High Command’s armaments agencies from 
manpower control and to take the examination of enterprises into its own 
hands. However, in this matter at least Thomas could count on the support of 
the other Wehrmacht services and of Todt, all of whom were anxious to 
preserve their own influence.” 

Such departmental particularism and outdated haggling over quotas pre- 
vented the Wehrmacht from playing a more effective part in the reorganization 
of the war economy. General Thomas nevertheless believed that his moment 
had at last come. Although he had no recipe to offer for resolving the crisis, he 
was convinced that he could assert his claim to leadership at least within the 
Wehrmacht.”* The prerequisite, of course, was speedy agreement among the 
Wehrmacht services on the new switching of priorities and the share-out of 
allocations—not a promising undertaking in the light of past experience. 

Immediately before Hitler’s declaration of war on the United States Thomas 
drew Keitel’s attention to the fact that armaments priorities laid down in 
accordance with Hitler’s decree of 14 July 1941 were probably no longer 
tenable.”* His advice, as usual, was for ‘something to be done without’. The 
latest war-economy report of his department underlined the need for drastic 
intervention in armaments planning. This was to be based on his department’s 
most recent raw-material plan. If it were possible to have it approved by the 
Fuhrer, then Thomas would have a lever for compelling the Wehrmacht 
services to practise ‘restraint’. The need for this was illustrated by the example 
of non-ferrous metals, where the ratio between requirements and facilities for 
meeting them was 3.5: 1.” 

A draft of a new Fuhrer order was being worked out not only in the War 
Economy and Armaments Department but also by the Wehrmacht Operations 
Staff. Here work was based on the set of tasks facing the army, and not on 
raw-material planning, so that co-ordination of the two drafts within the 
Wehrmacht High Command caused some difficulties. Agreement was reached 
relatively quickly on the basic aspects of future armaments. As military 
quarters had no overall view of possible production reserves, and as they were 
reluctant to rely on estimated percentages, the only practicable road was the 
releasing of resources for the army at the expense of the other Wehrmacht 
services—apart, of course, from the renewed call for prioritization within the 
army sphere as well and a one-off special allocation by the ministry for 
economic affairs. Thus, the iron quota for the army was more than doubled 
compared with previous notifications; this met Fromm’s demands of 
November 1941, albeit at the price of exceeding the Wehrmacht quota envis- 
aged by the ministry for economic affairs by something like 50 per cent, despite 


22 WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 648 (12 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RW 19/166; see also sect. III.v.2(d) at n. 


For his assessment of events see Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 307 ff. 
4 Memo for report to Chef OKW, 10 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/VIII.2a. 
2 WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 645 (10 Dec. 1941), 650 (13 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RW 109/166. 
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this not being covered by the iron-allocation scheme. Even so, the planning of 
army ordnance did not get out of its impasse because the disproportion 
between requirements and allocations continued to exist with regard to other 
key raw materials. 

Although the navy was being faced with considerable new tasks as a result of 
the declaration of war on the United States, the Wehrmacht High Command 
believed from the outset that naval armaments would, along with the Luft- 
waffe, have to make the greatest sacrifices. With the exception of the U-boat 
programme, all tasks were to be ruthlessly cut back.”° This decision repre- 
sented a crucial setting of signals for the conduct of the war in 1942—and 
indeed, as the raw-material department rightly pointed out, even for 1943. The 
doctrine that army allocations of raw materials had to be increased in order to 
enhance the army’s striking power in the spring and summer of 1942 did not 
reflect the actual state of affairs, as one comment observed. 

These additional allocations for the first and second quarter of 1942, it was 
pointed out, would not affect production until very much later, so that the 
restoration of the army’s striking power over the next few months would have 
to be effected from existing stocks and from the processing of allocations 
actually made in the second half of 1941. Any need for additional quotas for 
the army could therefore be justified only by the argument that reinforcements 
were required for the army in 1943. This meant, at the same time, that the cut- 
back in naval allocations would result in a massive lowering of combat-worthi- 
ness not only in 1942, but more especially in 1943. It was necessary, therefore, 
to issue clear instructions at once for the continuation of operations in 1943. 

This was a hot potato Thomas did not wish to handle. Hitler’s directives for 
the conduct of the war and the plans of the Wehrmacht High Command were 
simply based on the assumption that the war in the east would be brought to a 
conclusion in 1942 and that armaments in 1943 could then be fully concen- 
trated on the struggle against the British and Americans—in other words, 
priority for the navy and the Luftwaffe. What was revealed here was the funda- 
mental conflict between a policy of short-term switching of priorities and its 
principal instrument, raw-material planning and allocation, which, with its 
lengthy channels of bureaucratic processes from the desks of ordnance officers 
via production and delivery of war material to its eventual supply to the 
fighting forces, could take effect only over substantially longer spans of time. 

From their own point of view the raw-material planners in the Wehrmacht 
High Command were undoubtedly right, but their arguments were purely 
academic because—another important flaw in the armaments process—they 
simply ignored the fact that there was no immutable connection between quota 


26 WiRwAmt/Riu (IIa), Demands on the armaments industry in the light of the situation in Dec. 
1941, 23 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/VIII.2a, and comment of Ro Ib/II, 20 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 
5.900, pt. 2; resulting from this: WFSt/Org, Memorandum of armaments measures, 3 Jan. 1942, 
ibid. (published in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 470 ff.), and comment of Rt II of the 
same date. 


TABLE IL.vil.12. Wehrmacht Requirements and Allocations of Raw Materials in the First Quarter of 1941, as of 3 fanuary 1942 
(t./month) 


Tron Copper Aluminium Tin Lead Chromium Rubber 
(engineering quality) 


Requirement Allocation Requirement Allocation Requirement Allocation Requirement Allocation Requirement Allocation Requirement Allocation 
Requirement Allocation 


Army 364,170 350,000 35382 2,200 45423 2,350 256 145 1,215 1,015 575 460 230 100 
Navy 304,000 1573033 733 2,650 55230 1,840 541 160 6,410 2,925 535 350 550 450 
Luftwaffe 449,360 259,000 9,125 3,200 275750 17,480 425 180 4,003 2,000 1,192 650 1,100 850 
Krauch 174550 160,000 1,075 700 2,094 1,400 17 14 1,170 goo 382 190 60 45 
GBK 785833 78,333 1,482 700 1,680 800 109 53 2,196 1,100 95 55 3,800 2,450 
GBN 35,140 21,000 9,280 1,750 2,248 937 144 50 5,076 2,200 27 9 620 400 
Transport chief 40,100 30,000 1,536 200 35 15 10 8 1,314 400 _ _ _— _ 
Others 123,846 87,634 837 300 1,213 1,478 28 25 766 400 244 III 140 155 
Reserve 

(earmarked 

for the army) — 300 200 15 60 25 
TOTAL 1,570,000 1,143,000 34,450 12,000 44,673 26,500 1,500 650 22,150 11,000 3,050 1,850 6,500 45450 
Allocated by 

the Reich 

ministry for 

economic 

affairs: 775,000 I1I,000 26,500 600 11,000 1,800 
Additional 

allocation: —_— goo _ probably + 50 —_— probably + 50 


Source: OKW/WiRtiAmt/Ro II, Uberblick Uber die RiistungsmaRnahmen [Survey of armaments measures], 31 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RW 19/1922. 
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allocations and production volumes: in other words, that even within an 
allocated quota of raw materials considerable production increases could be 
achieved, e.g. by rationalization. Although such efforts had become official 
policy after G6ring’s intervention in November 1941, General Thomas evi- 
dently did not expect too much of them. From the misgivings of his raw- 
material experts and quota administrators he drew the conclusion that he must 
not yield too much to the urgings of the army but keep control of the custom- 
ary share-out struggles between the Wehrmacht services. Short-term pro- 
duction increases, such as were necessary for the army over the next few 
weeks, could certainly not be achieved with the bureaucratic procedures of the 
military armament agencies—a realization which, after two years of war, might 
have been expected to be generally accepted. 

The disadvantaged Wehrmacht services initially held back with objections 
and counter-demands. Nevertheless, Milch tried to save whatever he could of 
his extension plans. As he could not expect any support in terms of raw mate- 
rials or manpower, he relied principally on his industrial organization. Once 
more the ‘ring’ leaders insisted that a performance increase of 40-50 per cent 
could be achieved by rationalization.*” They had a direct interest in pre- 
venting Luftwaffe orders from being abruptly cancelled through linkage to 
raw-material quotas. 

However, Thomas had to expect restraint on the part of the army as well, 
unless all his planning was to become illusory from the outset. A simple sum 
of submitted requests made it clear that the armaments targets were not in fact 
attainable. Fromm had doubled his demands for raw materials, so that there 
was now a danger that the army’s ‘armaments hunger’ might squeeze out all 
other tasks and keep all departments busy for a prolonged period. In the arma- 
ments agencies’ squabbles over control this would inevitably result in a shift of 
influence towards the Army Ordnance Office and the armaments ministry. 

At first only the fuel problem seemed an effective means of pressure for 
bringing the head of Army Ordnance, now acting with new self-assurance, to 
heel. But Thomas’s position in this area was not entirely convincing. In a situ- 
ation assessment for Keitel he came to the conclusion that without the capture 
of the Volga and Urals regions the Russians would be able to continue their 
armaments effort undisturbed.”* If, therefore, a decision was to be forced in 
the east, further large-scale operations were needed, with a corresponding fuel 
requirement. 

The oil wells of the Caucasus, however, were of only secondary interest in 
this connection, since experts expected a degree of destruction that would 
bring about a possible relief for German fuel supplies only in the long run.” In 
his fuel planning for the next few months Thomas arrived at such pessimistic 


27 Conference of Chef Ri with departmental head, WiRWAmt/Stab, KTB 655 (17 Dec. 1941), 
BA-MA RW 10/166. 

8 Ibid. 662 (22 Dec. 1941). 

© Ibid. 673-4 (31 Dec. 1941). 
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figures that even Keitel began to doubt whether the army could in fact be put 
‘on its feet’ again by the spring. Hitler, on the other hand, did not concern 
himself with such misgivings, but grandly overrode the War Economy and 
Armaments Department’s concept of economical use with his own wishes, 
such as an increase in the number of armoured divisions.*° 

Partial success was therefore the most that Thomas could hope for. Géring 
signed an order for safeguarding the mineral-oil requirements of Wehrmacht 
and industry; this, on the one hand, assigned the highest priority to all 
measures for increasing production within the German power-sphere, and on 
the other authorized the War Economy and Armaments Department and its 
agencies to ‘involve itself decisively’ wherever difficulties might arise.*! This 
provision was aimed both against Todt’s building powers and against the 
manpower control of the army authorities. 

Thomas seemed determined not to let armaments control out of his hands, 
but once more to concentrate it more vigorously in the Wehrmacht High 
Command. His draft of the intended Fuhrer order on the armaments effort in 
1942 therefore contained an instruction to the Wehrmacht services to focus as 
much as possible on war-winning tasks, as well as an appeal to the entire nation 
to bend all efforts to the attainment of victory—a device to orientate the 
civilian departments more decisively to military requirements and demands. 
There was no intention of admitting one’s own mistakes and omissions. In 
its reports on rationalization, demanded by GéGring, the Wehrmacht High 
Command barefacedly claimed that it had long been successful in that 
area.” 

Thomas’s concept was under threat not only from the army but also from 
the armaments minister, who, in order to stimulate the ordered wave of ratio- 
nalization, had to throw off the fetters of military control of orders. He was 
alarmed, therefore, when, at the beginning of January 1942, while the draft of 
the Wehrmacht High Command was already at Hitler’s headquarters, Todt 
suddenly called for a list of how the Wehrmacht services actually intended to 
use the raw materials allocated to them.*? Thomas did not really wish to clarify 
this question until the Fihrer order was signed; any premature interference by 
Todt might result in the draft having to be changed at the last minute. 

This is precisely what happened three days later when Hitler, after careful 
study and evidently after consulting with Todt, signed the draft on 10 January 


3° Ibid. 676-7 (2, 3 Jan. 1942). 

31 VP. 306/42 g., 7 Jan. 1942; BA-MA RW 10/1916. Schell immediately associated himself with 
that full power for Thomas by pointing out in a circular of 20 Jan. 1942 that the conversion 
measures mentioned in GGring’s decree fell within his range of responsibilities and must therefore 
also be given top priority: RW 31/145. 

32 Rii (IIe), interim report on the orientation of the war economy towards the armaments pro- 
gramme, 24 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.1028. 

3 Conference of Chef Rii with departmental head, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 683 (7 Jan. 1942), BA- 
MA RW 10/166. 
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1942.°* It was the old story: whenever Todt was bypassed by the Wehrmacht in 
the drafting of armaments programmes, he used his direct access to Hitler to 
ensure that his interests in the various areas of armaments were taken account 
of. 

Basically the new Fuhrer order confirmed the procedure of the Wehrmacht 
High Command in making raw-material distribution the basis of the arma- 
ments tasks of the Wehrmacht services and in assigning priority to the army. It 
also approved the ruling that the raw-material programmes of the Four-year 
Plan, especially Krauch’s mineral-oil project, were to continue unrestricted, as 
well as other priority programmes in the areas of transport, communications, 
motor-vehicles, and machine-tool construction. However, with regard to the 
proposed specific interventions in armaments, such as reduction of anti- 
aircraft artillery and down-grading of coastal defences, Hitler made decisive 
amendments, weakening the proposals since these were areas he was person- 
ally interested in. 

Thus, Hitler’s much-discussed order on the armaments effort in 1942 was 
ultimately little more than an appeal for economies and concentration, with a 
simultaneous listing of numerous tasks, an instruction to switch priorities to 
the army—without specific delineation of the scale or nature of additional 
means—and a listing of priorities for all three Wehrmacht services, which 
differed only marginally from existing priorities and therefore left each 
Wehrmacht service enough scope to accommodate its own programmes 
according to its own judgement. 

These OKW guidelines, approved by Hitler, were certainly not capable of 
bringing about a fundamental turn in the war economy or even in the arma- 
ments industry. Their result was merely that the army command believed that, 
with backing from the Wehrmacht High Command, it could now draw on 
abundant resources and in fact flooded industry with orders and instructions. 
As recalculation of armaments programmes by the ordnance departments and 
the redirection of orders were bound to take considerable time, a new bureau- 
cratic blockade of the armaments economy, which might well counteract Todt’s 
efforts to stimulate production, was to be expected. 

Even before Hitler’s signature on 10 January 1942, the Army Ordnance 
Office had seized the initiative: in an urgent circular it had directly called 
on the OKW armaments inspectors to prevent any further withdrawal of 
manpower from army production programmes or any surrender of army 
capacities. The inspectors retorted by pointing out that increased production 
in one area inevitably demanded a cut-back in another; they therefore asked 
for appropriate instructions. However, the Army Ordnance Office was unable, 
or unwilling, to commit itself on this point and merely announced that it would 


*4 Fiihrer decree on armaments 1942, I0 Jan. 1942, published in Thomas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 483 ff. 
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in future make use of its right to issue directives to the ‘officials for the army’ 
within the armaments inspectorates and commands, and would shortly brief 
them in Berlin.” 

The War Economy and Armaments Department immediately intervened in 
order to keep control of its field agencies and check the advance of the army. 
It demanded that appropriate manufacturing forecasts should first be submit- 
ted for army enterprises, adjusted to allocated raw materials and manpower. 
When the head of Army Ordnance presented such a hurriedly compiled draft 
at the planned meeting on 9 January, it was clear that this tight corset of 
bureaucratic determination of capacity would not allow for any luxuries.*° 

Production of tanks, motor-vehicles, and anti-tank guns was merely to 
continue at the existing level, and production of other weapons and equipment 
was to be raised to the levels prior to the cut-back of army production in the 
summer of 1941. Expedients such as renewed instructions for increasing pro- 
duction in the occupied territories were not, in the light of past experience, 
very promising. In this instance, as indeed generally in the control of orders, it 
emerged time and again that the firms approached did not co-operate to the 
degree expected from military quarters whenever their own interests were 
jeopardized, e.g. by handing over patents or production techniques to other 
firms. The official regulations on compensation for damage suffered were evi- 
dently not regarded as sufficient stimuli. 

Needless to say, the Army Ordnance Office was in no position to judge 
whether an increase in performance could be achieved by price-fixing. Pre- 
sumably confidence in this form of indirect management never was very great. 
As for the new control coupons for iron, which were designed to widen the 
scope of disposition of enterprises, there was the danger that orders promising 
great profits would be given preference; the armaments inspectorates were 
therefore instructed to supervise the firms as closely as possible.” 

There could be no doubt that this manner of military dirigisme was resolutely 
rejected by industry. At numerous conferences at various levels, which were 
primarily to consider the effects of the latest wave of call-ups, criticism of the 
existing system of direction was being voiced ever more loudly by the arma- 
ments industry, along with demands for fundamental changes. The Reich 
Lieutenant in Vienna, for instance, was bluntly told at one such conference by 
the managing directors of the armaments firms that they were tired of having 
to deal continually with a multiplicity of ‘guiding’ authorities. The escalation of 
tiresome questionnaires and conferences was felt to be superfluous.*® 

Such resistance to supervisory measures and interference by the state was 


* Letter from Leeb to the armaments inspectors, 2 Jan. 1942, and reply of the armaments 
inspector in Defence District V, Stuttgart, 5 Jan. 1942, BA-MAWi/I F 5.900, pt. 2. 

3° Record of conference at the Army Ordnance Department on 9g Jan. 1942, and papers on it, 9 
and 13 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

37 Conference on 9 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

38 Teletype of Reich lord-lieutenant in Vienna to state secretary in the Reich ministry of the 
interior, 5 Jan. 1942 (copy), ibid. 
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nothing new. It was, and is, part and parcel of any social structure based on 
private enterprise, even under conditions of a war economy, which inevitably 
result in an increase of official regimentation. But there is no denying that 
in the Third Reich, as a result of a chaotic system of responsibilities and the 
additional claims to leadership by Wehrmacht and Party, a very special set 
of problems arose. 

The Austrian industrialists were not the only ones who—as earlier in the 
autumn of 1939—called for a tighter concentration of economic measures 
under the leadership of a single person, either the armaments minister or the 
Reich Marshal, in order to curb the multiplicity of authorities and compe- 
tences. This would, moreover, render possible a substantial reduction in 
administrative staff for the benefit of the fighting front. It would also enhance 
the prospects of greater uniformity in planning, instead of the existing squan- 
dering of resources on ever new construction projects, for which skilled 
workers and machines were being demanded long before the start of produc- 
tion was even within sight—especially when these had to be withdrawn from 
operating enterprises. Another matter calling for urgent clarification was pri- 
orities. These must not continually be changed in a manner which allowed 
the Krauch Plan to make new demands on enterprises today, the Milch Plan 
tomorrow, and the armaments minister the next day, thereby making produc- 
tion at other enterprises impossible. 

Todt was determined to turn this renewed call from industry for stricter 
concentration of the direction of the economy to his personal advantage. In 
this he was confident of Hitler’s support. The Wehrmacht could be outplayed 
if necessary, so that he could concentrate on displacing Géring and Funk, both 
of whom he had until then respected. His idea was to turn his ministry of arma- 
ments and ammunition into a kind of war-economy ministry on the model of 
the Kriegsamt [war office] in the First World War. For the time being, however, 
central planning and direction of all enterprises was a Utopia; Todt therefore 
had to begin by organizing the armaments industry on uniform lines in order, 
from that basis, to dominate the economy as a whole. Funk, as usual, swiftly 
withdrew from the line of fire and placed no obstacles in the way of the Reichs- 
gruppe Industrie [Reich Group for Industry] when it veered over to Todt. In 
any case, he retained some important key positions with raw-material man- 
agement, exports, currency and financial policy, trade, and other areas. He 
even acquired a new one: Goring transferred to him his authority to issue 
economic directives in the occupied territories.” 

This adherence to a fragmentation of economic powers was running counter 
to the belief, now also gaining ground in the ministry for economic affairs, that 
war conditions actually called for a different course. To overcome the idling 
of the multi-layered war-economy machine, a theoretical model had been 
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developed of an individual at the top, uniting in himself ‘all working currents’, 
personifying ‘the supreme task of state control of the economy along with the 
supreme task of economic self-administration, if necessary including the 
supreme Party-political economic department’.*? But who had the stature or 
the opportunity for slipping into that role of an all-powerful director of the war 
economy? 

Immediately after Hitler’s armaments order of 10 January 1942 the process 
of reorganization of the German war economy got under way and the rivals 
appeared in the arena. Goring was the first to move by once more drawing on 
his old war-economy powers. On 15 January the institutions of the Four-year 
Plan had a joint conference with the Fiihrungsstaébe Wirtschaft, the ‘economic 
operations staffs’ representing the regional administrative apparatus of the 
ministry for economic affairs.*’ In this circle Todt’s representative played only 
a subordinate role. This meeting of civilian authorities, however, produced 
nothing more than rhetoric. Hanneken, on behalf of Iron and Steel Manage- 
ment, declared that Wehrmacht orders enjoyed absolute priority and that there 
was nothing left for civilian manufacture. The manpower shortage was to be 
offset by rationalization, there was to be greater concentration of manufacture, 
and production of consumer goods was to be further reduced. The economy 
must at long last adapt to a prolonged war—words reminiscent of statements 
made at the beginning of the war, indeed by Hanneken himself, and soon for- 
gotten again, much to Thomas’s chagrin. Even now Hanneken did not really 
believe in the possibility of any spectacular success of the rationalization drive, 
as it was being propagated by Todt and industry. Instead, he believed that ratio- 
nalization had been proceeding ever since 1936, and, in line with his colleague 
Thomas, attached greater importance to the problems of raw materials.” 

Goring personally raised the question of machine-tools, probably because he 
viewed it as the key problem of a reorientation and rationalization of the war 
economy—notwithstanding the fact that preliminary work by the armaments 
agencies had still failed to produce any significant results and that Todt, by 
means of a main committee of his own, had already gained control of this area. 
Goring had little to say on the problem itself. He merely repeated a number of 
slogans and half-hearted individual instructions. There was talk of a rigorous 
reorganization of war production, especially in the occupied territories: female 
labour must be stepped up, primarily through the employment of Russian 
women in German agriculture. 

Thomas once more engaged in a lot of activity—this time off his own bat, 
without getting Go6ring or Keitel to shield him. A conversation with Zangen, 


“© Thus Ministerialrat Heinrich Hassmann, quoted in Boelcke, Deutsche Wirtschaft, 244. 
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who repeated his demand of the autumn of 1939 for a central control post and 
who described the ‘muddle of central and regional agencies’ as an obstacle to 
further rationalization,*? evidently confirmed him in the view that he could 
himself attain that position and at last implement the earlier draft plans. 

This was perhaps the last chance for the Wehrmacht High Command to 
regulate the armaments industry from the order-placing side, as well as by 
directing manpower and raw-material allocations, and to restrict Todt to its 
implementation. However, Thomas’s preliminary talks were not very encour- 
aging. His attempt, once Hitler had signed it, to implement the armaments 
decree of 10 January 1942 by way of negotiations with the Wehrmacht services 
did not start too propitiously.** The chief of the Army Ordnance Office was 
still dissatisfied with the Wehrmacht High Command?’s quota allocations and, 
under those conditions, considered it impossible to reach the prescribed 
targets. 

In order to evade pressure from Army High Command on the raw-material 
issue, Thomas stubbornly tried to assign responsibility for the drop in manu- 
facturing performance to the General Army Office, blaming its ruthless call-up 
practice. An approach to Keitel, however, was unsuccessful because Keitel was 
unwilling to commit himself. A few days later Todt, acting on his own initia- 
tive, got Hitler to authorize the provision of key manpower for the priority pro- 
grammes.” Nor did Todt readily allow himself to be bypassed in the matter 
of raw-material planning. He pointed out that his anti-aircraft artillery pro- 
gramme had been confirmed by Hitler and therefore demanded quotas for 
himself at the expense of the Luftwaffe, which, however, was not prepared to 
hand them over. How could any progress be achieved then? 

Thomas certainly did not find an answer to that question when he reported 
to the Fihrer’s headquarters on 13 January 1942.*° Hitler rejected most of his 
proposals. Unimpressed, he gave orders for the provision of fuel for the 
planned spring offensive, yet refused to appoint an oil dictator in Romania. 
Thomas in consequence found himself in considerable difficulties and was 
reluctant to tackle the matter on his own initiative. After all, it was easy to 
foresee that a new Wehrmacht High Command order for economical use 
would, as in the past, have little effect on industry or the Wehrmacht services, 
merely triggering a flood of objections,*’ to which Hitler, as always, would 
readily yield, with the ultimate result that the target for raw-material 
economies would not be reached and that Thomas would be seen as the man 
who had failed. Even the appeal to civilian institutions to concentrate on 
the war effort and postpone their peacetime plans—one of Thomas’s key 
demands, which he had included in the Fuhrer order of 10 January 1942—was 
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not fully adhered to by Hitler when it came to its specific implementation. 
Speer, Hitler’s architect, was to continue with at least some of the magnificent 
buildings. Any further discussion of this matter was forbidden by Hitler. 

The search for new perspectives, triggered by the turn in the war in 
December 1941, initially yielded a great number of initiatives, often indeed 
characterized by blind and irrational eagerness for action, but no fundamen- 
tally new concept. Although the armaments minister with his forward-looking 
ideas was achieving an increasingly high profile amidst the jungle of war- 
economy organizations and competences, in practice he continued to be essen- 
tially confined to the sphere of production. As for armaments planning in 1942, 
everything continued along the same rails, with the same result. There were 
deep rifts within the Wehrmacht leadership. The new priorities for the army 
gave rise to new tensions and rivalries. Luftwaffe and navy, for obvious reasons 
of their own interests, opposed them; the Wehrmacht High Command was no 
more than half-hearted about this ‘redirection’ because they were already 
planning for the next-but-one task in 1943, and the army did not consider the 
concessions made to it with regard to raw-material planning to be anywhere 
near sufficient. The call-ups carried out by the army inevitably further aggra- 
vated the shortages throughout war production and increased the pressure for 
rationalization. 

As a result, the armaments minister again moved into focus. Admittedly, his 
rationalization project did not remain intact as his rivals began to be active 
once more. Todt realized that, in the light of past experience, compromises 
were not feasible, or at least not durable. He had to try to unite the planning 
and direction of the armaments industry in one hand, but the only man to cut 
a few heads off the hydra of the German war economy was Hitler himself—and 
he, as always, was reluctant to do so and preferred acting as a mediator. The 
main prerequisite of fundamental changes appeared to be the limitation and 
channelling of the Wehrmacht’s influence—surely a tough challenge for the 
‘Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht’, now that he had also 
assumed the post of commander-in-chief of the army. 


2. THE END OF THE MILITARY COMMAND ECONOMY 


The collapse of the military command economy was becoming increasingly 
visible from the summer of 1941. At the beginning of 1942 this development 
accelerated as a result of the unbridgeable rivalries within the Wehrmacht. The 
Army High Command seemed determined to bring about a switch of power in 
armament policy at the expense of the Wehrmacht High Command, in order 
to emulate the navy and the Luftwaffe in gaining greater autonomy in matters 
of armaments. Everything therefore initially moved towards conflict between 
the OKH and the OKW. The result was the loss of military primacy in the 
armaments economy and the rise of the civilian minister of armaments to 
become the new ‘dictator’ of the war economy. 
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As a matter of fact, Thomas had little reason to be optimistic. But instead of 
seeking a way out, which clearly required joining ranks with Todt, he endeav- 
oured once more to dedicate his own organization to the old line. After more 
than nine months, Thomas for the first time again summoned the armaments 
inspectors, along with their subordinate armaments commanders, to a three- 
day meeting in Berlin. The staging of the meeting must have been reminiscent 
of that on 30 March 1940, when similarly vital changes of direction had been 
under discussion. Then as now Todt had been invited only as one of several 
guests from the sphere of armaments. 

It was not until later that Thomas realized that by January 1942 the struggle 
of ‘industry against the troops’ had already been decided.*® Before the 
assembly he professed the conviction that in 1942 his organization would be 
facing its greatest task yet. It would be a case of mobilizing all forces to ensure 
that by the end of the year, or in 1943, Germany would be equal to the huge 
Anglo-American economic and armament potential. Needless to say, he did 
not omit to point out that he had foreseen the present situation as early as the 
autumn of 1939. Nor did he need to blame himself for anything else. He cer- 
tainly used the opportunity to justify his system of armaments direction, which 
he expressly labelled a ‘system of stopgaps’. 

The situation, Thomas continued, was still such that the total demands for 
armaments greatly exceeded industry’s potential. Yet the Fuhrer, as a matter of 
principle, refused to reduce those demands. In consequence, the Wehrmacht 
High Command was faced with the task of achieving the prescribed priorities 
by way of control of raw-material and manpower allocations, as well as by an 
appropriate distribution of capacities. Naturally, there was no admission of the 
fact that a genuine prioritization had never been achieved in the past and that 
this method of direction by the Wehrmacht High Command was largely to 
blame for the chaotic state and poor performance of the German economy; 
at least it was admitted that the ‘sword of Damocles’ of priority classes*® had 
gradually become blunt. 

Thomas’s exposé was remarkable mainly with regard to the role of the arma- 
ments ministry and industry. Todt’s initiative figured merely under the heading 
of ‘generous ancillary measures’ in support of armaments. The rationalization 
drive would ‘inevitably, through concentration of orders, factory closures, 
and similar measures, interfere in armaments enterprises’, and he therefore 
requested armament inspectorates to place ‘no difficulties’ in the way of these 
measures. Generally, the armaments drive would continue to be guided, as 
before, by ‘temporary expedients’ of the Wehrmacht High Command. 

However, Thomas had no help to offer industry. Instead, he called on 
industry to practise ‘self-help’, naturally under the guidance of his officers. 


*8 Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 308. On the following see report by Thomas, 21 Jan. 
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These he asked to ‘engage in informational and educational work with industry 
in [their] districts by day and night, so that concentration upon the most 
important aspects finally becomes a reality’. They were to make the firms 
realize that the war could well go on for years yet and that any reorganization 
was therefore worth while. Unfortunately, contacts with the business world 
were not always good. ‘We do not wish to govern business but to help it, 
and that is why I am asking you to be active day-in, day-out, in practical co- 
operation out there in the enterprises.’ All obstacles, such as the fuel shortage, 
had to be overcome. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more pitiful picture of the apparatus of 
the military command economy. There were whole worlds between it and the 
‘practical’ side of production. In this situation no formulae invoking common 
interests and no forswearing of competence quarrels and rivalries were of any 
use. The Wehrmacht High Command simply did not have power of command 
over the war economy, and mere administrative decrees achieved little. Even 
yet another conference on rationalization, in a broader circle of industrialists, 
was unlikely to leave them convinced that Thomas was the right man.” 

Just as in 1916, when after two years of improvisation the German war 
economy went through a deep leadership crisis, everything in early 1942 again 
called for a Bonapartist solution. In the First World War General Groener, 
as chief of the war office, had demonstrated that unconcerned, vigorous, un- 
bureaucratic style which evidently was needed in order to create efficient 
planning and decision structures in the armaments industry with its tensions 
between military and industry, between state dirigisme and entrepreneurial ini- 
tiative. General Thomas, on the other hand, had neither the personality nor 
the support of a strong military leadership that Groener had. Thus, he could 
scarcely slip into the role of a ‘bringer of hope’. 

The chief of the War Economy and Armaments Department instead pre- 
ferred to tighten the administrative apparatus and gain control of it. In a 
personal letter to the heads of various civilian agencies he presented a briefing 
on the most recent Fuhrer orders for increased performance and added the 
request that the individual production areas be accordingly examined and 
the necessary instructions issued.*! He intended to strike his decisive blow at 
the middle level. 

Thomas’s armaments agencies had, for weeks past, been urging the civilian 
firms under the care of the Land Economic Offices to switch to tutelage of the 
armaments inspectorates. In a discussison with State Secretary Landfried, 
Thomas justified this procedure by arguing that the armaments inspectorates 
were compelled by the leadership’s new demands to exhaust all facilities, and 
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must therefore have direct influence on all firms. The old division of the 
economy into an armaments and a civilian economy was no longer possible in 
Germany. 

Landfried countered with the acid remark that surely the ‘safest means to 
eliminate competence quarrels’ would be to send half the staff of the arma- 
ments inspectorates to the front. He did, however, concede that the Land 
Economic Offices were overextended through looking after the enterprises; 
on the other hand, he pointed out, looking after enterprises had meanwhile 
become irrelevant since Generaldirektor Zangen was watching over their full 
utilization. In order to restore a ‘truce’ with the Wehrmacht High Command, 
he was prepared to grant the armaments agencies free access to those enter- 
prises which were harnessed to armaments in a subcontractor role. Consider- 
ing that a few days earlier Thomas had been forced to declare to the armaments 
inspectors that their overseeing of enterprises was badly wanting, it was unclear 
how his already overtaxed field agencies were now additionally to assume 
supervision of four times the number of firms from the sphere of the Land 
Economic Offices.” 

Thomas could not visualize any other form of relations with industry than 
‘looking after’ or control. Aiming at co-operation with the civilian authorities 
and—as Todt had initiated within his own sphere—leaving industry a free hand 
in implementing its tasks were evidently unacceptable ideas for the military 
leaders. In the officer’s conception of himself—even in the case of Thomas, 
who was better acquainted with the world of business than anyone else—the 
claim to leadership vis-a-vis the technical and scientific intelligentsia and 
entrepreneurial and commercial expertise was not to be shaken. Perhaps 
General Thomas did not quite understand what was happening in the war 
economy. He only felt that all was conspiring against him, and he took offence. 
Later he consoled himself with the thought that those men who had ‘really 
studied’ his work ‘and were not thinking only of their orders and profits’ con- 
tinued to acknowledge ‘the good intentions and the fundamental achievements 
of the war-economy organization’. 

A few pillars of industry did indeed remain loyally by his side, but probably 
not from purely unselfish motives. At the inspectors’ conference, for instance, 
Krauch’s representative drew the officers’ attention to the crucial importance 
of the raw-material programmes to the outcome of the war.** Thanks to the 
special support which Thomas had been ensuring for them, he was able to call 
the general plenipotentiary for special questions of chemical production the 
‘fourth Wehrmacht service’, which on behalf of the Reich Marshal and in 
closest co-operation with the armaments agencies, as well as with the chemical 
industry, was creating Europe’s ‘bare survival level of raw materials’ in the 
struggle against the ‘unheard-of raw-material wealth’ of the Anglo-Saxon 
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world, especially as after the destruction in the east no relief was to be expected 
from Russia for the time being. The general plenipotentiary for special ques- 
tions of chemical production was therefore impatiently waiting for the employ- 
ment of Russian prisoners of war and other forced labour for his construction 
sites. In addition, the support of armaments agencies was requested to prevent 
the withdrawal of labour into the Wehrmacht or to other priority projects. This 
situation therefore reflected not only the special position of the chemical 
industry and its ‘spearhead’ Krauch, or the Reich Office for Economic Devel- 
opment, but also a certain competitive element in the armaments industry. 
At any rate, there was a risk that Todt, in charge of directing the construction 
industry, might turn his main attention to the projects of the armaments 
industry. 

Perhaps the principal reason why the military armaments bureaucracy had 
no chance from the outset was the deep crisis of confidence between Hitler 
and the generals. In a conversation with Goebbels on 20 January 1942 Hitler 
declared that his experience of the Wehrmacht High Command was not good. 
The OKW and OKH, he said, were incapable of improvisation. Goebbels 
should prepare a report on the ‘defeatist’ atmosphere in both leadership staffs, 
so that he, Hitler, could take drastic measures. The propaganda minister sup- 
ported him with the observation that the desk-top generals were worthless. 
Those clapped-out people had no idea of modern warfare. Hitler also com- 
plained about the bad atmosphere in the ministry for economic affairs and in 
the Berlin government district generally. A few days earlier Funk had made a 
silly speech on Go6ring’s birthday, talking about a general misfortune which 
had befallen the nation. Funk quite simply was another one of those people 
who lost their nerves in a crisis. Yet there was no reason for that at all, since the 
impending spring offensive would take the Wehrmacht up to the Volga, and 
then Germany would have everything she needed and could dig in.” 

This premature optimism of its new commander-in-chief, however, was not 
shared by the Army High Command. There was great concern over Hitler’s 
apparent assumption that with his signature under the Wehrmacht High 
Command’s armaments plan for 1942 everything was once more perfect. The 
chief of Army Ordnance therefore got his staff to speed up their calculations; 
these he laid down in a new memorandum and verbally presented them to 
Hitler on 25 January 1942.”° Fromm was primarily concerned about the short- 
term prospects of equipment for the army, i.e. Hitler’s instruction that the 
eastern army was to be rehabilitated by 1 May 1942 and a new operational 
army raised. According to the forecasts of the Army Ordnance Office, it was 
impossible to fulfil both these tasks simultaneously. On the strength of the 
production figures there was only the alternative of either uniformly rehabili- 
tating the formations of the eastern army—though not up to its state prior to 
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the launch of Operation Barbarossa, and without the ability to mount major 
operations—or else concentrating on the raising of new major formations in 
order to create an offensive strength, albeit a limited one. It was clear that the 
Army High Command preferred the option of operational capability and, in 
agreement with Hitler, rejected a transition to defensive warfare. To achieve 
this, the army leaders were prepared to pay a high price: supplies to the eastern 
front had to be halted at once, Army Groups Centre and North had to remain 
in their ‘burnt-out’ condition, even at the risk that they might not be able to 
withstand major defensive battles, and certainly without any hope of mounting 
offensive operations of their own in order to tie down Soviet forces. 

Despite such agreement with the Fuhrer, at least in the operational area, 
serious misgivings persisted with regard to armaments. Fromm pointed out 
that, for the first time, the army would be compelled to begin an operation on 
1 May 1942 without any stocks and without being able adequately to replenish 
them. He thought it impossible to step up production to a degree that would 
permit the accumulation, at least in 1943, of appreciable stocks of weapons and 
ammunition. Fromm therefore demanded a drastic change of course in arma- 
ments policy, thus questioning the Fuhrer order of only two weeks previously. 
In particular, he opposed the Wehrmacht High Command and its raw-material 
policy. Since the beginning of 1941 the army had been compelled to lower its 
armaments performance. Ever since September 1941, when the turn in the war 
was beginning to take shape, the Army High Command had pointed to the 
‘intolerable’ situation, without, however, ‘being listened to by the departments 
of the Wehrmacht High Command’. The army had therefore been forced 
to exceed its quotas on its own responsibility. Yet the new quotas for 1942 
were far from adequate since General Thomas had issued orders for the 
army’s demands to be met only for the first half of 1942, and for allocations 
for the third quarter to be cut back again to 60 per cent, so that he could 
bring about a later reorientation of armaments in favour of the navy and 
Luftwaffe. 

Fromm demanded not only a longer-term assignment of raw-material 
planning in favour of the army, but also the return of the industrial capacities 
which, though created by the Army Ordnance Office, had had to be surren- 
dered to the other Wehrmacht services in the previous year, especially because 
of the Luftwaffe’s anti-aircraft artillery programme. The necessary manpower 
was to be provided mainly by the use of prisoners of war and by transfers from 
non-vital areas of manufacture within the armaments industry. This was a 
move directed against the efforts of the War Economy and Armaments 
Department to shield the armaments industry from withdrawals of its 
manpower as a result of the army’s wave of call-ups. What the Army High 
Command wanted was the biggest possible share of material and manpower 
resources, and above all the weakening of the Wehrmacht High Command with 
regard to armaments policy. 

Halder, informed by Fromm of his démarche, observed triumphantly that at 
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last this ‘will get things humming!’*” This hope proved deceptive, for Hitler 
clung to Keitel, his ‘most faithful’ adviser, who was not subject to defeatist 
moods, and the option of reorientating the armaments effort for 1943 was cer- 
tainly also in line with his own ideas. Besides, scruples about the state of 
army equipment were not his business, and as for the industrial problems, he 
was relying on Todt. He had no difficulty, therefore, in rejecting Fromm’s 
advances. 

Keitel was instructed to eliminate the serious bottlenecks in the area of 
artillery pieces by the construction of complete manufacturing plants, where 
the most rational mass production would be practised from the start.°* He 
could also claim that he had always opposed the continuous switching of 
capacities, e.g. between anti-aircraft guns and field howitzers. 

The appeal to the War Economy and Armaments Department to support the 
army in the immediate provision of labour, raw materials, and capacities ulti- 
mately also remained fruitless. Thomas, who had no such free means available 
and was also unable to obtain them, confined himself to offering his help to a 
few enterprises, where support seemed urgently needed.” 

Neither Fromm nor Thomas had any chance of gaining Hitler’s unreserved 
support. The same applied to other leading has-beens, like Funk and Goring. 
A serious rival for Todt, however, suddenly appeared from another side. It was 
no accident that Goebbels was fanning Hitler’s mistrust of the generals: the 
propaganda minister calculated that he might have a chance of getting the con- 
tinuing mobilization campaign into his own clutches and using it to consoli- 
date his own position. This he was fairly successful in achieving a year later. All 
responsible figures realized that in the prevailing difficult position a lot would 
depend on explaining the new sacrifices and hardships to the population. Pro- 
paganda therefore assumed increasing importance, as did the involvement of 
the Party, in particular of the German Labour Front and its shop stewards, 
since the appeal for higher performance was principally addressed to the 
workers. This enabled Goebbels and certain Party circles to push to the fore. 
The first move was the initiation of a long-deferred campaign against the black 
market; this promised to be popular.® The present efforts to grant entrepre- 
neurs greater freedom of action and involve them to a greater degree in public 
administration and decision-making inevitably roused the anti-capitalist 
elements in the Party. Public-mood reports were always an effective means 
of compelling decision-making agencies and especially the top leadership to 
consider public concerns, though this aspect should not be overestimated. 
Hitler himself undoubtedly felt a need, after the reverses and in view of the new 
calls for greater sacrifices, to reassure himself of public support—an additional 
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handle against the ‘defeatist’ generals. However, the very successful collection 
of woollen goods from the public conducted by Goebbels since the beginning 
of the year was enough for Hitler. He even described it as a ‘turning-point in 
domestic politics’ and a ‘blank cheque for our war effort’.® 

A situation was beginning to arise similar to that which obtained during 
the mobilization campaign in the spring of 1940. Ley was again one of the 
players—though not now alongside Todt but against him. Ley tried to interest 
Goebbels in a joint campaign for greater effort, addressed to the workers. In 
view of the fact that the armaments industrialists wanted to make the biggest 
possible profits, and the Wehrmacht paid according to input, the workers nat- 
urally had an interest in working more slowly. Ley therefore wanted to tackle 
the increase in performance from the pricing aspect—not to the advantage of 
the entrepreneurs but through a reorganization of the wages system, which he 
had long tried in vain to achieve—and by taking over price control. His com- 
plaints of the ‘mess’ left behind by the overthrown pricing commissioner 
Wagner suggest that Ley was speculating on a co-ordination of wages and 
prices policy by the German Labour Front—in other words, a new variant of 
regimentation of industry, this time practised by the Party.” 

Hitler kept an open mind with regard to these suggestions. He could always 
be won over for anti-capitalist resentment, and it is possible that the shift of 
emphasis in favour of the entrepreneurs may have induced him to create a 
counterpoise in good time—also with an eye to the Party rank and file and the 
mood among the public, which was outraged by the war profits made by the 
enterpreneurs and by increasing social inequality. The propaganda minister 
was especially susceptible to such sentiments, as he continued to regard 
himself as a ‘socialist’. Thus, he had displayed considerable annoyance when 
the textile industry tried to secure for itself the order for the manufacture of 
snow-shirts, which the National Socialist Women’s Organization had already 
accepted. For industry this was a case of utilizing unused capacities, but 
Gobbels saw it only as a conflict between the Party’s idealism and the entre- 
preneurs’ greed for profit. This stirred his social-revolutionary inclinations, 
which initially he could reveal only in his diary. A lot remained to be done 
in Germany, he wrote on 7 January 1942. Capitalism was not yet eliminated. 
There were still ‘figures’ anxious to enrich themselves even in wartime. The 
best thing would be to ‘execute them by firing-squad’, but conditions were not 
yet ripe for that. Evidently Goebbels, too, realized that the entrepreneurs were 
needed more than ever before, but he probably felt he had to oppose their 
growing influence. Hitler certainly showed interest in Goebbels’s and Ley’s 
plans and announced that he would personally take a hand in the campaign for 
higher performance.” 

These tensions between sections of the Party and the world of business 
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should not, however, be overestimated. For the entrepreneurs it was a matter 
of being masters in their own house, which explained their opposition to the 
factory-level and social-policy endeavours of the German Labour Front, 
even though compromises were often necessary. Party interference in overall 
economic regulation was, of course, just as unacceptable to them as the pre- 
sumptions of the military bureaucracy, which believed it could run the 
economy by parade-ground methods. In general, however, the co-operative 
elements were in the majority, and, to the degree that the entrepreneurs fitted 
their self-management into political and administrative tasks, a modus vivendi 
was reached. A new type of entrepreneur was now in demand, as personified, 
for instance, by Hans Kehrl, who in his work managed to combine Party, state, 
and entrepreneurial tasks. 

It was significant that on one of those decisive January days Kehrl gave a 
public lecture on the subject.** He pointed out that ‘political minds’, as could 
sometimes be observed in Germany itself, easily developed a certain aversion 
to the economy as a whole. Economic leaders, on the other hand, were apt to 
act without an appreciation of political trends. ‘Politics is, and was, regarded, 
at least by business, as a kind of disturbing factor, as an unknown quantity in 
a general calculation which time and again changes the premisses of the cal- 
culated economic result.’ This mental attitude would have to be overcome, 
Kehrl observed. What was needed today was a breed of politicians thinking on 
economic lines and business people thinking politically. The objective must be 
the creation of a broad basis of confidence, a ‘willing co-operation by the whole 
economy’. But this could be achieved only by the “broadest co-operation of the 
economy itself in the problems of economic policy and economic control’. In 
this connection he pointed to the bad example of the Four-year Plan. Because 
wide circles of the economy had not immediately understood its objectives, 
they had at first shown reservation and therefore had not promoted the speed 
or the extent of the development. 

After this side-swipe against the iron-producing industry, Kehrl argued that 
the new type of co-operation already existed to a certain extent. It had devel- 
oped first in the occupied territories. There, one could observe ‘in greater or 
lesser harmony a mixture of civil servants, self-management managers, entre- 
preneurs, employees, and officers at work. In all these groups we find failures; 
but we also find in all of them a large number, an infinite number, of astonish- 
ing abilities.’ This section must be used for nurturing a reservoir of gifted 
entrepreneurs for the great tasks of the future. Kehrl coolly summed up 
existing economic control with the remark: “The kind of parallelism and 
conflict of authorities, organizations, and persons which we can just about still 
afford within the Greater German sphere will become an impossibility in a 
European sphere, under the critical gaze of other nations.’ 

The problem of controlling the economy, he argued, could not be solved 
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by centralized economic administration uniting directive and executive 
branches—even less when it is rendered increasingly cumbersome by big 
‘decentralized special economic authorities’. What was needed instead was a 
small state guidance apparatus, supported, on a decentralized basis, by an 
efficient middle level, and, alongside this directing agency of the state, a 
separate executive, based on the economy’s self-management and on the 
‘broadest mobilization of entrepreneurial energies’. 

Kehrl’s reflections were not new, let alone revolutionary: they were entirely 
consonant with the line which the ministry for economic affairs had been 
pursuing in the past in its struggle against the splitting off and separatism of 
economic competences. This was true also of the defence of the entrepreneur- 
ial function in the war economy, which Funk himself had been publicly sup- 
porting in recent months, and which was directed both against the military 
command economy and against anti-capitalist slogans from Party quarters. 

This outspoken critique of existing conditions was a rather noteworthy 
aspect of Kehrl’s observations. Even though there could be no doubt about 
their National Socialist ‘spirit’, they were largely in tune with the reflections of 
the liberalist economist Lampe, who, after fruitless interventions in the spring 
of 1939 and autumn of 1940, was once more trying to be heard. 

Lampe was able to point out that the search for new forms of co-operation 
between state and economy had made progress in the academic world as well. 
A forum for this was provided by the association of renowned academic 
economists under the leadership of Jens Jessen within the Academy for 
German Law. In close collaboration with the various ministries and depart- 
ments, the Reich groups, and the German Labour Front, an attempt was made 
to formulate economic policy concepts and theories, which, while in no way 
tending towards a liberal economic order, were unanimous in rejecting the 
idea of a planned economy. With a view to a future restoration of peacetime 
economy, these ‘Ordo Liberals’ wanted, through structural reforms, to make 
economic policy more efficient—a desirable objective even while the war 
lasted. 

Lampe’s attempt to win over General Thomas for these views by means of 
a detailed exposition and by conversations with his closest collaborators 
was unsuccessful. This was due not only to the fact that Lampe, with his sharp 
criticism of the policy of exploitation in the occupied territories and of German 
settlement policy, was too ‘politically committed’ for Thomas, but also because 
to the general a rejection of planned economy and state dirigisme might well be 
an interesting intellectual game about the peacetime economy after the war, 
but not a guideline for present action. 

Comprehensive mobilization of entrepreneurial energies, as called for by 
Kehrl, was a concept endorsed by Todt, who was determined to seize his 
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opportunity and not allow himself to be outplayed again. He was certain of 
Hitler’s support, but that general consent had to be continually cultivated and 
preserved; more particularly, it had to be utilized through appropriate Fuhrer 
orders. In his conversations with Hitler he had persuaded him that what was 
needed was not a treatment of symptoms but a fundamental reorganization of 
the war economy, and that complex interrelations had to be observed in this 
context. 

That much Hitler had understood: German industry depended vitally on 
coal, hence an increase in performance had first to be achieved in that area. 
Next came the realization that existing capacities were not being fully utilized. 
Institution of a second and third shift required a rational employment of 
manpower and raw materials, and this demanded a rethinking at the building 
sites, in order to make economies in both areas of shortage. Better manufac- 
ture would also solve the transport problem, seeing that concentration of pro- 
duction required less transport between suppliers and final assembly. 

Hitler, in line with Todt’s information, regarded the policy of the Army 
Ordnance Office as one of the main obstacles to the starting of the rationaliza- 
tion cycle. ‘We have always been told: German craftsmanship. Trying to make 
us think that this is something unequalled. That is bluff. A modern giant press 
die-stamps a piece with an accuracy that isn’t even possible with manual 
work.’ And ‘craftsman’s work’, as had long been known, also meant that in 
the processing of scarce metals—ever the objects of allocation quarrels—up to 
70 per cent was wasted as filings. 

Todt hastened to seize his opportunity and create faits accomplis. On 13 
January 1942 he had already explained his programme before the Great 
Advisory Council of the Reich Group for Industry. He pointed to the need, fol- 
lowing the reverse at Moscow, to step up war production considerably. One 
should ‘have been more prepared to fight a total war’. His most important 
announcement was the new fixed-price system, by means of which he intended 
to push rationalization vigorously forward. He met with complete agreement 
on the part of the Reich group. Wilhelm Zangen, its chairman, found an appro- 
priate dictum of Frederick the Great: ‘Battles are won by bayonets, wars are 
won only by the economy.’®’ 

Todt urged the committees and industrial groups to work as fast as possible, 
so that he would be able to submit the first hard results of his rationalization 
drive. The examining committees had to hold their meetings in a hastily 
erected hut next to his ministry and inspect incoming proposals along with 
experts from industry, the Wehrmacht, and other ministries. On 24 January he 
invited the chairman of the Armaments Advisory Council and the chairmen of 
the other main committees to submit a first report to him within two weeks. 
This conference was eventually held from 4 to 6 February, in a much larger 
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framework than originally planned. Todt thus acquired the necessary backing 
for presenting industry’s ideas to Hitler and obtaining his blessing for his 
concept of a centralization of the war economy. 

The series of conferences opened with another meeting of the Advisory 
Council of the Reich Group for Industry, at which Zangen explained its future 
tasks.°* After that the main committees of the armaments ministry were in 
permanent session. The specialist officers in charge of sections in the Army 
Ordnance Office were also invited. Todt assured himself personally that the 
proposals received were being processed; he granted full powers and assigned 
a number of tasks. A big responsibility had been placed before them, he 
declared. Although the armaments industry had had to release a large number 
of workers for the Wehrmacht, it was necessary once more to raise armaments 
output to a large volume. This could only be done by a rationalization of pro- 
duction. If it proved possible to mobilize the enormous reserves still dormant 
within industry itself, it might even be possible to achieve a surplus production 
beyond the programme demanded by the chief of Army Ordnance. Contrary 
to the War Economy and Armaments Department, which persisted in prepar- 
ing a reorientation of armaments for the summer of 1942 and in depriving the 
army again of the increased allocations assigned to it,’ Todt expressly called 
for a continuous increase in production, as increased demands had to be 
expected from the fighting front. 

Todt foresaw resistance to rationalization from the ‘inertia of the old’—both 
from industry itself, as the most important measure must be the elimination 
of unprofitable plants, and from the Army Ordnance Office. Resistance 
from the latter might come through bureaucratic treatment of changes in 
construction—which led him to announce that orders should, if necessary, be 
accepted for the SS Procurement Office if the Army Ordnance Office was 
making difficulties about the introduction of new equipment—as well as from 
the channelling of orders, as the allocation agencies assigned these on the basis 
of capacities. Thus, if six manufacturing firms existed, orders were being 
shared out among them. An increase in production, however, could only be 
achieved, Todt argued, if the whole volume of orders was concentrated at the 
highest-performance firm and the others were closed down or forced to adapt 
to the yardstick of the lead enterprise. 

Todt urgently called on industry to help itself and outspokenly opposed the 
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directing system of the Wehrmacht High Command. Above all, he rejected 
interference from the armaments agencies, because these, in his view, allowed 
themselves to be guided by a false concept of capacity. The Wehrmacht’s 
demands should be concerned solely with the output of equipment, and not 
with the distribution or provision of manpower, machinery, etc. These were 
matters for industry. Nor was it possible to make every new additional manu- 
facture dependent on other important manufactures being cut back. “This 
method is too similar to the children’s game with seven trees and eight 
children.” 

To remedy this state of affairs, Todt aimed at a fundamental transformation 
of the quota system, especially its removal from the military sphere of control. 
It was important to concentrate not only orders, but also the raw materials 
necessary, on the highest-performance enterprises. Hanneken’s reform—the 
assignment of control numbers to individual suppliers for allocation on their 
own judgement—provided no guarantee that urgent manufactures were really 
assigned the requisite control numbers. In this respect, however, Todt’s options 
were strictly limited. 

Although the iron-producing industry had also been invited to rationalize 
and increase its output, it continued to be subordinate to the ministry for 
economic affairs and proved very cumbersome. This emerged from a confer- 
ence of leading iron industrialists with Hanneken, held on 6 February 1942 
in parallel with Todt’s conference with the committees of the processing 
industry.” It was no secret that Todt believed heavy industry to be the most 
backward with regard to rationalization. Hanneken, too, saw little point in 
allowing all enterprises, regardless of whether their capacities were fully 
utilized, to continue in operation. On this sensitive issue, involving as it did 
plant closures, the entrepreneurs pointed out that the Gauleiter would not 
agree to closures, but they themselves were no doubt largely motivated by their 
own interests, especially by the continuing power-struggle between individual 
producers. Hanneken’s reform of iron-quota allocations did not yet satisfy 
heavy industry either. Hanneken again justified his control vouchers by 
arguing that the Wehrmacht had taken unfair advantage of the old system, 
though he conceded that further improvements were needed. What he had 
in mind was primarily a central control and allocation of the new control 
vouchers, as well as strict supervision of enterprises to be practised by arma- 
ments inspectorates to be appointed by him. Hanneken, after all, was a general. 

With these measures Hanneken passed the problems back into the sphere of 
processing, for which he was not responsible. That sphere was governed by 
Todt, who was gaining in authority and who, in co-operation with the firms, 
defined his own priorities. The consequences of this affected Krauch and his 
chemicals programme, who found that having been given top priority by 
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Go6ring and Thomas was of little use to him now. Similar directives remained 
ineffective for the manufactures of machines because Direktor Lange, as 
plenipotentiary for machine production, had already been detached by Todt 
from the gravitational pull of the Four-year Plan, and because the firms 
under his supervision each had sufficient opportunities to apply their control 
vouchers for iron management to other areas, thereby postponing the sched- 
ules for Krauch’s installations. An appeal to General Thomas to lend weight to 
his priority regulations through appropriate orders from Géring came much 
too late.” 

Todt’s conferences, on the other hand, revealed a different objective. Karl 
Otto Saur, his closest collaborator, had the impression that, thanks to the 
common front of armaments ministry and manufacturing industry, the ‘long 
outdated bureaucratic’ apparatus of the Wehrmacht had suffered a patent 
collapse of its prestige.’ It was not, however, merely a rejection of the military 
command economy, but also of influence by the Party. Todt pointed out that, 
in addition to the internal reserves of industry, there was additional perfor- 
mance latent within the workforce; this had to be awakened. Appeals of the 
German Labour Front were not sufficient. Todt called on the managers 
of enterprises themselves to assume the task of leading and motivating their 
workforce.” 

After thus imposing tight limits on the ambitions of Goebbels and Ley 
within the enterprises, Todt also tried to pre-empt their sally by appealing to 
the Gauleiter direct. In a letter subsequently sent out by his successor Speer he 
asked for understanding for the measures taken by him and for the need for 
occasional painful intervention in regional economic interests.’° He invoked 
their common aims and promised to maintain firm regular contacts in future 
and to keep them informed of his intentions and instructions through a 
bulletin—an exceedingly elegant and presumably effective way of paralysing 
the Gauleiter in their function of Reich defence commissioners and trouble- 
makers at the middle level, certainly a way never even considered in the 
Wehrmacht. There, the influence of the Gauleiter had been deplored, but no 
way had been found to eliminate it or to compromise with it. 

After these preparations, on 7 February 1942 Todt went to see Hitler at his 
headquarters in Rastenburg. For him and for the German war economy this 
was the most important day since the beginning of the war. Not much infor- 
mation exists on the burden of his conversations with Hitler,” but it is likely 
that he presented to the Fuhrer the same reflections and intentions as he had 
voiced on other occasions over the preceding few days. Apart from a number 
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of detailed armaments problems, the main subject must have been Todt’s 
overall concept of the reorganization of the war economy, which, along with its 
main elements—a system of fixed prices and enlargement of committees—was 
to be approved by Hitler. It is probable, however, that mention was also made 
of forcing back the influence of the military on the armaments economy, espe- 
cially that of the Army Ordnance Office. Goebbels’s and Ley’s forays are 
known to have been discussed. It was this topic which evidently led to serious 
argument between the two men—which was natural enough, considering that 
on that same day Hitler had already assured Goebbels of his interest in his plan 
and had envisaged a major discussion of its details. 

The talks were disagreeable to Hitler also for another reason: because Todt 
was pressing him for further personnel-policy decisions. The person primarily 
responsible for the war economy, at least nominally, was still Géring, who con- 
trolled vital areas of the economy through his Four-year Plan and who had, 
time and again, supported the Wehrmacht High Command. Besides, Todt as 
general plenipotentiary was his subordinate. The mistrust with which Gé6ring 
had been following Todt’s activities had developed into open confrontation in 
recent weeks. 

In response to OKW urgings, on 10 January Goring had granted Ministe- 
rialdirektor Werner Mansfeld, the acting head of the Business Group for 
Manpower Employment in the Four-year Plan, unlimited authority to manage 
manpower employment.”* Thereby he had foiled Todt’s efforts—based on 
the employment of Soviet prisoners of war, with which he had already been 
charged by Hitler—to gain control of overall manpower management and 
transfer it to an industrialist. Ley, too, had cherished hopes along those lines. 
Mansfeld’s authority had, as usual, remained ill-defined, leading Todt to 
submit his own draft for regulating the manpower employment problem; this 
had been interpreted by the Wehrmacht High Command as a ‘total leadership 
claim’ and therefore rejected. By mid-January an open clash had occurred at 
a meeting when G6ring with powerful eloquence had tried to reduce Todt, 
who was wearing the uniform of a Luftwaffe major-general, to the role of a 
subordinate.” 

The armaments minister was determined to eliminate such embarrassing 
incidents, and indeed the rivalry of the Four-year Plan generally, in the future. 
Even though Hitler evidently could not quite avoid reducing at least some of 
GGring’s powers and lending support to Todt, he hesitated to commit himself 
in the matter of a ‘manpower dictator’, a question closely tied up with Party 
interests. It appears that the problem of overall direction of armaments likewise 
remained unresolved. Todt’s ideas on this point, as well as on the guidance 
and planning of the overall economy, cannot be accurately established, but 
probably fitted into the framework outlined by him as early as April 1940. Even 
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though a decision on that point was postponed, Todt at least wrested from 
Hitler a few rulings which presumably, in line with his inclination, he would 
have preferred to put off or avoid by compromising. The talks concluded on 7 
February 1942, with exhaustion and irritation on both sides.*° While his aero- 
plane was taking off the following morning, there was an explosion and Todt 
lost his life. 

Hitler’s armaments order of 10 January 1942 had represented the last 
attempt by the military armaments bureaucracy to direct the war economy in 
line with the objectives and requirements of the Wehrmacht. A few days later, 
however, the ‘soap-bubble’ of military armaments planning was to burst under 
the pressure of insuperable conflicts within the Wehrmacht and the patent 
weakness of the military instruments of direction. The new wave of mobiliza- 
tion of the German war economy came from within industry itself, promoted 
and steered by the armaments minister, whose advance through the jungle of 
war-economy competences and agencies seemed irresistible. The crucial con- 
versation with Hitler on 8 February 1942 heralded the breakthrough of the new 
system of planning and steering the war economy, the signal for the seizure of 
power by the civilian armaments ministry and its industrial organization. The 
end of an autocratic, conspicuously failed military armaments bureaucracy 
and of the primacy of the Wehrmacht in the war economy was beginning to 
take shape. 


3. FROM TODT TO SPEER 


The unexpected death of the armaments minister seemed at first to call once 
more into question the new pointers for the war economy. Now it would be 
seen whether Todt had really succeeded in convincing Hitler of the need for 
fundamental changes. 

The question as to the cause of the ‘accident’ was instantly raised by Hitler 
himself and has frequently been discussed since.*! An investigation by the Luft- 
waffe speedily concluded that sabotage could be ruled out. Nor was any 
evidence of an attempt on Todt’s life discovered subsequently. This in itself 
irrelevant question may nevertheless help to illustrate the dramatic decision- 
making situation in February 1942, as well as the irrational power mechanism 
of the regime. The fact that within the span of two years three of the most 
important men in the sphere of German armaments lost their lives in a spec- 
tacular manner, and always in an especially critical situation, may be pure 
accident. 

Equally, however, the suicides of General Becker (1940) and Colonel- 
General Udet (1941) and Todt’s accident (1942) may be seen as a consequence 
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of the organizational contradictions within the German war economy, of its 
lack of plan or aim, and of serious errors in its development. These, in view of 
Hitler’s remarkable reluctance to take decisions, were overcome only, and then 
only partially, after the death of the men. Hitler himself, at any rate, later 
pointed out that Todt had to lose his life in a disaster for armaments to be 
stepped up. Besides, he rejected the findings of the investigation into the causes 
of the accident and personally dictated the official version, according to which 
the pilot had inadvertently operated the aircraft’s self-destruct mechanism. 
Any further discussion was expressly forbidden by Hitler.*” 

In the case of Todt, however, speculations about an assassination order point 
not only to Hitler and the SS, but also to the last serious rival blocking Todt’s 
rise—GOring. It is perhaps significant that immediately upon the news of the 
accident the Reich Marshal hurried to the Fiihrer to declare himself ready to 
take over Todt’s tasks for his Four-year Plan. However, Goring found Hitler 
already with Todt’s designated successor, Albert Speer. Hitler’s untypically 
swift choice was probably partly due to the chance circumstance that Speer 
was making a transit stop at Rastenburg and was originally to have flown on in 
Todt’s aircraft. But in terms of subject the choice was by no means surprising.’ 

Speer, Hitler’s favourite architect and builder, commissioner for the Luft- 
waffe’s armaments constructions, and director of a construction staff for 
repairs to southern Russian railway installations, had every right to hope that 
at least the most important technical tasks and offices of Todt would come his 
way. However, the fact that Hitler entrusted him with Todt’s entire legacy 
clearly suggests that Hitler intended at all costs to maintain the change of 
direction in the war economy and to avoid a relapse into the old tiresome 
intrigues and rivalries. 

Because he had to avoid a rush of applicants and a disintegration of the 
power-sphere in armaments technology created by Todt—as the further 
conduct of the war clearly depended on the efficiency of that power-sphere— 
Hitler acted with unusual speed, the more so as Speer was a man who enjoyed 
his absolute trust and on whose devotion he could rely. Speer showed promise 
of being a more comfortable armaments minister than Todt had been, and he 
was not yet worn down by squabbles about the share-out of responsibilities. 
Even so, Hitler gave him no more than general full powers. Speer was not given 
any specific instruction or any clearly defined range of tasks. Hitler preferred 
to leave this to Speer’s ambition and ability to assert himself. 

Speer got down to work at once and with great circumspection. For the time 
being there was no call for new concepts or ideas. All he needed to do to 
organize and lead the power-sphere entrusted to him was to appropriate his 
predecessor’s ideas. This he found the easier as he had been particularly close 
to Todt and had shared his views on the role of technology. Speer was also 
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familiar with the modern management methods preferred and successfully 
applied by Todt; he also inclined towards a co-operative attitude vis-a-vis 
industry. Speer therefore always attached great importance to being seen as 
the administrator of Todt’s estate, and to paying tribute to Todt’s merits in 
reorganizing Germany’s armaments industry. His style of dealing and working 
with people, on the other hand, differed greatly from that of his predecessor. 
Consideration for personal sensitivities or deserts, respect for other authorities 
or office-holders—which had marked Todt’s actions—did not bother Speer 
greatly. 

Meanwhile, it was important for him to fend off the threatening inroads of 
his competitors and defend his territory. The ministry for economic affairs was 
hoping to regain control of fuel and power, Ley was staking a claim to tech- 
nology for the German Labour Front, and the Wehrmacht High Command 
and GGring immediately went into action again. Thomas had planned a con- 
ference with his inspectors for the day after Todt’s interment; Milch similarly 
intended to assemble the top representatives of Wehrmacht armaments and 
industry—an attempt to ambush Speer and eliminate Thomas’s ‘tiresome’ 
rivalry. The chiefs of the three weapons offices had arranged between them to 
manage the production programmes of the Wehrmacht services on their own 
and mutually to harmonize them. 

However, on the day before Todt’s state funeral Speer was summoned to 
Goring, who was attending the ceremony only upon Hitler’s express order. The 
Reich Marshal informed Speer that he had had a written arrangement with 
Todt that he would not interfere in matters of the Four-year Plan. He would 
have the same document sent to Speer for his signature. Speer, however, did 
not agree to this suggestion, once more assured himself of Hitler’s backing, 
and was thus able to attend the conference on 13 February 1942 with calm 
confidence.** 

In the presence of the principal representatives of the war economy Milch 
raised the issue of overall armaments planning, pointing to the difficulties 
which had arisen from the quarrels among the Wehrmacht services. However, 
he was not concerned with the eventual establishment of a united front of 
military armaments interests, which alone could have checked Speer’s ambi- 
tions. The pleadings of the Generalluftzeugmeister were due principally to his 
annoyance at discrimination against the Luftwaffe in the armaments plans at 
that time. He had been determined to fight against a putative alliance between 
Fromm and Todt,® and now thought he had an opportunity to steamroller 
Todt’s still inexperienced successor as well as his other rivals. 

Within the Wehrmacht at least Milch could not count on any support. This 


84 On the events see ibid. 215 ff.; Ludwig, Technik, 400. Hitler’s address is mentioned also in 
Below, Hitlers Adjutant, 306, and Goebbels, Tagebiicher, 14 Feb. 1942. References also in the minutes 
of the salient points of the conference of inspectors on 13 Feb. 1942, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.119. 

85 Conference of Chef Rii with departmental head, WiRtiAmt/Stab, KTB 742 (10 Feb. 1942), 
BA-MA RW 10/166. 
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applied also to the navy, which was badly hit by the shift of emphasis. Indeed, 
Rear-Admiral Kurt von dem Borne, chief of the Amtsgruppe Wehrwirtschaft 
Kriegsmarine [Section ‘War Economy: Navy’], found it necessary to complain 
to Thomas about the activity of the Luftwaffe manufacturing rings; these, he 
claimed, were causing considerable difficulties to the navy in enterprises 
working for both services. To him it was clear that Milch was striving to con- 
centrate the entire rationalization drive in his own hands. He therefore con- 
sidered it preferable to transfer the industrial organization of Luftwaffe 
armaments to Wehrmacht rings. Even though this plan still championed the 
Wehrmacht’s general claim to primacy vis-a-vis industry, he was now prepared 
to make concessions. He would prefer to see control of the armaments industry 
in the hands of the armaments minister because otherwise—as he believed— 
the navy would be pushed aside too much.*° 

Needless to say, Thomas firmly rejected this idea. As he saw it, rationaliza- 
tion was being tackled simultaneously from three sides: first, vertically through 
the Wehrmacht—by which he seemed to mean the efforts of his own depart- 
ment; secondly, horizontally through the Reich Group for Industry; and 
thirdly, through the German Labour Front, though this, in his view, was 
insignificant. True, concentration of the entire rationalization process was nec- 
essary, but certainly not in the hands of the armaments minister, as he lacked 
sufficient insight. Thomas, who normally favoured a centralization of decision- 
making in the war economy, was in this case pleading for a body representing 
all concerned parties, even though past experience showed that such solutions 
were not very promising. What mattered to him at this stage was once more to 
consolidate the badly shaken position of the Wehrmacht in the struggle for 
armaments and to force the armaments ministry—after Todt’s attempted 
break-out—back into the old polycentric system. 

The Wehrmacht was therefore still a long way from a common attitude. The 
navy, as the weakest member, suddenly sought support from the ‘civilian’ 
Speer, and the army believed it had enough backing to enforce its will on its 
own. Thomas, on behalf of the Wehrmacht High Command, was vainly looking 
for a compromise agreement, and Milch, as shown by the curtain-raiser to the 
meeting on 13 February, tried to seize total power in the interest of aerial 
armament. He believed his most important allies were in industry. Gen- 
eraldirektor Végler of Vereinigte Stahlwerke agreed with his exposé and stated 
that industrial production had been greatly upset by orders and counter- 
orders, by the ceaseless quarrel about priority ratings, and by the changes of 
priorities. Amidst that toing and froing the as yet unused reserves of industry 
had remained hidden. The time had come to create clear conditions. ‘One 
person has to make all the decisions. Who that person is, is of no interest to 
industry.’ 

Despite some reservations, the Wehrmacht representatives present endorsed 


8° Conference of Chef Rii with departmental head, WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB. 746 (16 Feb. 1942). 
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that view. Thereupon Funk took the floor and, as prearranged, requested 
Milch to assume that task. Speer countered at once with the remark that surely 
this was his job, and that the Fithrer wished to address the gathering. Hitler 
kept his promise to Speer and for a full hour spoke to the armaments people— 
a highly unusual intervention even from a formal point of view and only the 
second time since the reception in December 1940 that those present had 
assembled in that composition. 

Hitler underlined the significance of the war economy and the tasks ahead if 
performance was to be enhanced. He declared quite openly that Goring could 
not take on those tasks within the framework of the Four-year Plan, and 
appealed to the assembled company to behave like ‘gentlemen’ (sic) vis-a-vis 
Speer. Although Hitler had once more failed to touch upon the problem of the 
top structure in armaments, his verdict regarding Goring was enough for Speer 
to prevail over his adversary. For a prolonged period he now ‘found [himself] 
moving in a kind of vacuum that offered [him] no resistance whatsoever’ so 
that he could ‘practically do as [he] pleased’.*’ 

Funk submitted instantly: he always knew how to switch to the winning side. 
The Party, too, did not, for the time being, oppose him any longer. After his 
address, in conversation with Speer and Bormann, Hitler had ‘once more’ 
advised the new armaments minister to ‘make the greatest use possible of 
industry’, because there he would find ‘the most valuable forces’. Speer im- 
mediately seized the initiative and obtained the assurance that his staff would 
be exempt from political vetting by the Party. Ley’s ambitions in the matter of 
rationalization were now also expressly rejected by Hitler. The Hauptamt 
Technik [Main Department of Technology] of the Nazi Party and the Amt fir 
Wissenschaft [Science Office] of the German Labour Front were assimilated 
by the armaments ministry.*® 

Speer was clever enough not to deliver a complete snub to the Party’s Reich- 
sorganisationsleiter and leader of the German Labour Front and to steer his 
ambition in other directions. In his function as Reich commissioner for public 
housing Ley, after a fierce controversy with the Reich ministry of labour about 
responsibilities, had turned to Hitler, requesting an order assigning all resi- 
dential building to him. Hitler, urged by Bormann and Lammers, who tried to 
put a brake on Ley’s advance within the Party and the civil service, initially 
refused. Speer, on the other hand, expressly supported Ley in this matter, even 
though he regarded building as his very own domain; eventually he got Hitler 
to change his mind and sign the requested Fuhrer order.® 

While putting the final touches to the new armaments-economy con- 
cept, Speer simultaneously prepared for a further coup. On 18 February 1942 
the decisive meeting on unified armaments control was held under his 


87 Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 202. 

88 Goebbels, Tagebiicher, 14, 15 Feb. 1942; Deutschlands Riistung, 15. 

8° Recker, ‘Reichskommissar’, 346-7. The Fiihrer decree on the appointment of a Reich 
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chairmanship. He presented a new organization plan to the Wehrmacht arma- 
ments representatives who had turned up along with Funk, Hanneken, Schell, 
Zangen, and Lange. Vertical lines covered the armaments of the three Wehr- 
macht services and their manufactures, such as tanks, aircraft, and U-boats. 
These columns were encircled by numerous rings, each of which was meant to 
represent a certain group of subcontracted supplies needed for all weapons and 
instruments, such as ball-bearings, castings, etc. It was an attempt to justify the 
claim to leadership in armaments from the production side. Simultaneously, 
Speer submitted a memorandum which took up the demand for unified 
control, as raised at the meeting on 13 February. This confirmed his claim to 
primacy and instructed the Wehrmacht agencies to leave the share-out of 
armaments orders and the actual control of production to the rings and com- 
mittees of the Reich ministry for armaments and ammunition. 

The Wehrmacht representatives dared not oppose him. Thomas signed, 
as did Admiral-General Witzell, but with ‘considerable misgivings’. Major 
arguments arose only with regard to manpower control. General Friedrich 
Olbricht, chief of the General Army Office, was afraid that Speer, supported by 
the new Fuhrer order then in preparation, on securing key positions in the 
armaments industry, might endanger personnel replacement for the army. But 
when Speer and Milch agreed that, whenever necessary, they would help 
him, he too gave in.” After the meeting Speer, along with the military leaders, 
went to see Hitler and informed him of their consensus. The Fuhrer agreed to 
everything.”! 

This concluded the first stage of Speer’s ‘seizure of power’ in the war 
economy and the breakthrough of a new concept of control and management. 
The question as to the driving force behind the turn in February 1942 is a 
difficult one to answer. Primarily, without any doubt, it was industry, or rather 
the representatives of the armaments firms and the top figures of industrial 
self-management, who supported Todt’s endeavours, drafted proposals, and 
implemented his instructions. But to see them as the real wire-pullers, 
and Todt merely as a willing tool,°? would be to mistake not only Todt’s per- 
sonality but also the heterogeneity of industrial interests. These persisted 
unchanged: one need only think of the conflicts between the big concerns, 
which profited from Todt’s reforms, and the small and medium-sized firms, 
which feared for their independence or indeed continued existence. It is 
possible, nevertheless, to speak of a general attack of entrepreneurs against 
state dirigisme in the war economy, and of a successful struggle against an over- 
grown bureaucracy of economic management. It was aimed, more particularly, 
against the increasing instances of interference by Party and Wehrmacht; it 
was a struggle which, just then, was being waged not only in the armaments 


°° WiRiAmt/Stab, KTB 753 (19 Feb. 1942), BA-MA RW 10/166. 
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economy but also in the shaping of economic reconstruction and ownership 
conditions in the occupied eastern territories. 

Needless to say, there were personal interests involved as well—at least at 
first sight—such as the defence of war profits and market shares or the acqui- 
sition of foreign firms, in short, the preservation and utilization of individual 
firms’ opportunities of survival or expansion. However, the disputes over the 
share-out of resources had reached a stage where only a united front of entre- 
preneurs held out any hope of asserting the common interests of industry 
against other branches of the economy, and especially against the claims of the 
Wehrmacht. 

By championing greater freedom and co-determination for the entrepre- 
neurs, the reduction of bureaucracy, and recognition of the profit principle 
as a stimulant to production, the Reich Group for Industry simultaneously 
provided a necessary corrective to past war-economy policy and a contribution 
to the stabilization of the regime and a revitalization of the military effort. 

These framework conditions included the demand for a central authority 
to lay down and share out the armaments orders, so as to achieve continuity 
and calculability from the contracting side and hence facilitate production 
planning. By whom this task was to be assumed—whether by Thomas, Milch, 
or Todt—was a matter of indifference to industry.” 

Admittedly this applied only to those three men who, as representatives of 
the state, showed the greatest understanding for the interests and motivational 
laws of industry. The preferred choice was Todt, who in 1941 had such a good 
reputation among leading industrialists that he was regarded as a potential suc- 
cessor to Hitler, if anything were to happen to the Fithrer. He was to them 
‘what Totila had been for the Goths’, and after his sudden death they naturally 
feared a loss of their own power.” It was, above all, the new armaments 
minister himself who, after years of bitter experiences and setbacks, was deter- 
mined to seize the favourable moment to prevail resolutely over his adversaries 
and to assume the vacant driver’s seat of the war economy. His thinking and 
action were based not only on the advice of industrialists, but also on his expe- 
riences since becoming a minister. But he also bore in mind the lessons of the 
First World War and the then war office under Rathenau.”” Rathenau’s thesis 
that the exchange of technical know-how, the division of labour between one 
factory and another, and standardization rendered possible ‘a doubling of pro- 
duction with no increase in equipment and no increase in labour costs’*° had 
been criminally neglected throughout two years of war. Todt, too, apparently 
did not realize its importance until December 1941 and only then saw an 
opportunity to apply it. 


° Thus Albert Vogler, Director General of Vereinigte Stahlwerke, at the decisive meeting on 13 


Feb. 1942, according to Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 201. 

* Seidler, Fritz Todt, 392. 
Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 208; criticism in Deutschlands Riistung, 9. 
°° Quoted in Speer, Inside the Third Reich, 208. 
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Without Hitler’s support, however, everything would ultimately have 
remained pointless. A turn in the war economy therefore presupposed a 
rethinking by the Fuhrer. This was being triggered by the dramatic military 
reverses in the east, the vain hopes of an improvement in the economic situa- 
tion by the conquest of needed resources, and above all by the ‘magic formula’ 
of rationalization, the realization that bureaucratic management and incom- 
petence by the armaments authorities had allowed considerable reserves in 
industry to lie fallow. Until then, Hitler had shown little interest in problems 
of rationalization and mass production, but in the general crisis of confidence 
in December 1941 they presented a straw to which he clung. And Todt was the 
only man to take on the task. Hence he would have to give him his support and 
discard other considerations. 

It was not therefore Hitler’s genius that brought about the turn.”’ Hitler was 
neither the driving force nor a person drifting helplessly. Not until domestic 
and military-strategic pressures reached a climax, not until no other way out 
was in sight, such as new plans of conquest, was the National Socialist regime 
able to embark upon a fundamental change of direction. Hitler was apparently 
beginning to realize that he had too often been deceived by advisers and entre- 
preneurs. His style of leadership positively tempted them to be reckless with 
their submissions and reports, thus preventing him from gaining a true picture 
of conditions or putting him under pressure to make decisions. His expedient 
of obtaining information from different sources, his inclination to allow experts 
no more than a narrowly limited area of confidence, and his bent for dilettan- 
tism were hardly designed to fill the gaps in his flow of information. One of 
his first measures as commander-in-chief of the army was therefore to remind 
army commands of the importance of truthful reports. The Wehrmacht High 
Command, too, was instructed to ensure for the Wehrmacht as a whole a clean- 
up of the reporting system and an end to the memorandum mania.” 

A further important aspect was Hitler’s changed attitude to the Wehrmacht 
leadership. Although he had never had a high opinion of the desk-bound 
generals and their interference with the economy, he had always shown con- 
sideration for the demands of the Wehrmacht services and for the OKW. The 
crisis of confidence between Hitler and the Wehrmacht leaders, fanned by the 
turn of events at Moscow, induced the Fthrer to drop such considerations— 
the more so as the military command economy had so patently failed. 

Its earlier successes on the battlefield had been frittered away by the 
Wehrmacht itself by a disastrous armaments policy characterized by igno- 
rance, self-overestimation, departmental egotism, lack of foresight, and above 
all by an inability to bring the Wehrmacht’s weight to bear in an appropriate 
manner through a common point of view. Overall warfare—an aspect largely 
disregarded even in the First World War—remained an unfamiliar word to the 


°7 Disputing Milward, ‘Fritz Todt’, 53. 
°8 Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.1.1(g) at n. 625, and OKW/AWA/WV (1) No. 
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German military leaders. Not only the Wehrmacht had been discredited but 
also the man in whom Hitler had placed the highest hopes, the man who was 
to have relieved him of all economic matters and who was to have been the 
‘slave-driver’—G6ring. Although in the autumn of 1939 Hitler had shied away 
from appointing GG6ring armaments minister, the Reich Marshal had certainly 
stood a chance of being assigned such a task, just as Todt had in the spring of 
1940, though after a first try he gave up the attempt. 

Instead of joining together under a central direction of the war economy, a 
number of rivalling groups were facing each other: 


« the Four-year Plan organization, divided within itself into individual 
special areas painstakingly shuttered off against one another—such as 
Krauch’s raw-material programme, food supplies, transport—bound 
together by a general council which, as a directing body, was practically of 
no significance; 

¢ the rest of the civilian economy under the direction of Funk as general 
plenipotentiary for the economy, the most important reservoir for the 
armaments economy but in a continuous defensive struggle against the 
claims of the Wehrmacht and demands for reorientation to war produc- 
tion and/or closures, likewise without internal organization or direction, a 
side-by-side assembly of state economic bureaucracy and loosely associ- 
ated economic self-management bodies; 

¢ the armaments industry, for the control of which the Wehrmacht and the 
armaments ministry were forever quarrelling, but gradually better orga- 
nized and rendered more effective by Todt; 

¢ and finally the Wehrmacht, similarly presenting the picture of an internally 
divided clutch of interests, with its own economic administration, com- 
peting with the others but paralysed by the conflict between Wehrmacht 
services and Wehrmacht High Command—even the co-ordination of 
special economic administrations vital to the war, each headed by a 
general (Schell, Hanneken, Fellgiebel), was only partially successful. 


The strongest impulses for a concentration of the war economy during the 
first half of the war undoubtedly came from the War Economy and Armaments 
Department. There the organizational prerequisites existed for a central con- 
trol of the overall economy. However, even within the Wehrmacht these met 
with no support and on the part of the civilian administration and the private 
sector they encountered insuperable reservations about any military primacy. 
By retreating to an increasingly involved system of priorities and by using raw- 
material planning as a means of pressure vis-a-vis the Wehrmacht services, 
General Thomas bore his part of the blame for the strangulation of armaments 
production and the inefficiency of war-economy control. 

Following two unsuccessful attempts—in the autumn of 1939 by Thomas 
and in the spring of 1940 by Todt—it was eventually up to the armaments 
minister towards the end of 1941, in the face of a threatening defeat, to tackle 
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the total mobilization of the war economy and to correct the mistaken moves 
of the past, especially the decentralization and bureaucratization of armaments 
production. It was then Speer’s achievement to have successfully defended that 
inheritance and to have developed it further. Until then only the first steps had 
been taken towards a reorganization and crucial problems still remained to be 
solved. If armaments were to be concentrated and steered from the production 
side, then influence would also have to be exerted on the overall size and com- 
position of the volume of orders. If, on the other hand, armaments were to be 
steered from the order-placing side, then some form of central planning would 
have to be created and enforced. 

What Todt initiated was certainly no ‘revolution’ (Milward), but only a 
further peak of the laborious process of adaptation to which the leadershisp 
structures of the Third Reich had to submit in wartime. It was soon discovered 
that the ‘totalitarian’ Fiihrer state was by no means able to adapt more quickly 
or more efficiently to the requirements of modern industrialized war than the 
Western democracies derided by it, which as a rule displayed a far greater 
measure of co-operation and consensus. 

Disputes about responsibilities, bureaucratic obstacles, lack of positive 
decision-making, tensions between state apparatus, the military, and private 
enterprise, irrational political interference—all these were found also in the war 
economies of other states and, in themselves, were not a typical feature of the 
National Socialist regime.”® But the skill to resolve such conflicts in an indus- 
trial society which found itself in the exceptional conditions of total war, to 
settle these conflicts through the rational, efficient shaping of options and 
decision-making—that skill was poorly developed in the totalitarian Fuhrer 
state, even though the problems were known from the First World War and in 
spite of the National Socialists’ claim to have learnt from past mistakes. An 
individual could perhaps not be expected to have an overview of the complex 
structures and conditions of a modern society and to take adequate decisions. 
Neither the ‘genius’ of a Fithrer nor the Darwinism of rival subleaders, special 
commissioners, etc. offered a guarantee that the planning and steering pro- 
blems of a wartime society would be successfully resolved. The flight into blind 
activity and an increasing readiness to impose forcible solutions at the expense 
of minorities or foreigners contrasted sharply with a conspicuous weakness of 
decision-making in the internal struggle for power. 

The transformation of a peacetime economy to a war economy evidently 
required a dictatorial push for the mobilization of all forces, as an increase in 
armaments manufacture was, as a rule, possible only at the expense of civil- 
ian requirements, which meant that inevitable opposition would have to be 
overcome. That push had been slowed down in Germany in October 1939 and 
was not reinforced again until the beginning of 1942. The greatest weakness of 
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the Nazi regime was its inability to achieve the balancing, necessary after the 
mobilization push, of diverging interests, competences, and sharing of power 
within society, thereby allowing for a rational, efficient planning and steering 
of war production. 

The real achievement of the German war economy should therefore be seen 
primarily in the technical area, and also in the flexibility of many firms and 
factories in adjusting to the fluctuating, often contradictory, instructions of 
authorities and state customers, in particular the military armaments bureau- 
cracy, and in achieving temporary peak performances at least in some areas of 
production. By the yardstick of mobilization capability the Third Reich until 
1942 was inferior to the despised Bolshevik system. The organizational achieve- 
ments accomplished in the Soviet Union within a few weeks under the shock 
of the German attack, albeit with heavy sacrifices, refute the myth of superior 
German leadership skill. In December 1941 the alleged ‘clay colossus’ in the 
east shook for the first time the boastful self-assessment of the National Social- 
ists and their Wehrmacht. 

The efforts to reorganize the German war economy at the beginning of 1942 
provide a particularly striking picture of the decision-making structures of the 
Nazi regime at war. They also clearly reveal the genesis, significance, and effec- 
tiveness of ‘Fuhrer orders’ as indispensable moving-forces even in the war 
economy. Three different forms of intervention by Hitler may be identified: 
formal orders and instructions, such as the Fiihrer order on the armaments 
drive in 1942; Hitler’s verbal decisions in an intimate circle; and his addresses 
to large audiences. 

Hitler’s order on armaments gave legal effect to a draft submitted to him by 
the Wehrmacht High Command, with a few amendments of his own. However, 
as it had been insufficiently discussed with the Wehrmacht services concerned 
and was not formulated with sufficient precision, it represented no solution to 
the problems, no generally binding or acknowledged directive, but merely an 
authorization for the OKW to proceed to negotiations and determinations—a 
prelude, therefore, to the customary laborious wrangling about the implemen- 
tation of the order, with an entirely open result. 

So long as those concerned confined themselves to settling their claims and 
ideas among themselves, so long as Hitler was bothered no further and was 
able to turn to other tasks—even though now and again he would intervene in 
details if these were brought to his attention—he could allow for magnanimous 
exceptions and additions, which ultimately helped to nullify such Fuhrer 
orders, eventually making other ones necessary because in the bureaucratic 
wrangling of structures and departments the fronts had congealed into rigidity 
and the growing pressure of actual problems was calling for new movement 
and activity. 

Hitler preferred such imprecise general instructions because they enabled 
him to focus on specific questions of detail, in order to make more precise 
arrangements or comfortably to satisfy any supplicant. Certainly he could not 
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be nailed down by his underlings—and this was what mattered—to any precise 
decision and then be held responsible if things went wrong. This was a cosy way 
of governing, without the Fuhrer myth or his unlimited authority ever being 
called into question—but also a way of governing which, in a war economy, was 
clearly at the expense of efficiency. This has nothing to do with the much- 
discussed question whether Hitler was a ‘strong’ or a ‘weak’ dictator. If he pro- 
tracted or diluted important decisions on the war economy and on armaments, 
then this was usually due to the fact that pressure to make a decision brought 
to bear on him was not sufficient to move him to action, and that he did not 
have a clear picture himself. Delay and mitigation could certainly also be signs 
of strength, since he had to stall claimants and contestants or find a compro- 
mise between them. 

As for the second form, the personal conversation and verbal decision, Hitler 
was again usually very flexible, entirely open to arguments, ready to take quick 
decisions only on factual details; in the event of politically explosive issues, on 
the other hand, he tried to avoid formulations which might cause a crisis of 
confidence among the public or with any of his closest intimates for as long 
as possible. Hitler’s compromises, Speer noted, were a way out feared by 
everyone: ‘they did not eliminate differences but instead made all adminis- 
trative inter-relationships more opaque and complicated’.'° The fact that in 
February 1942 he was prepared to decide in favour of Todt and Speer and 
against GGring is evidence of a problem whose pressure was felt by him to be 
exceptional and inescapable. 

With the third form, the address to a large circle or to the public, Hitler 
vehemently sought common purpose and consent. Invocation of the great 
common task, demonstrative confidence and optimism, helped to facilitate the 
imparting of unpleasant decisions; these were presented coolly and with deter- 
mination, but formulated with some reserve. 

Even the unusually dramatic and clear personal decision in favour of Speer 
reveals the limited significance of a Fuhrer order. Initially it was the decisive 
factor, the one that silenced all opposition. But in terms of substance Hitler’s 
full powers depended on his ability to assert himself and on his endurance. If, 
for instance, Speer had allowed G6Gring to steamroller him or if he had re- 
spected the greater support for Milch among those present, Hitler would pre- 
sumably have accepted it, possibly even with a sense of relief. Except that the 
war economy would then have reverted to its old channels, as had happened in 
1940 with Todt’s appointment and a year later with Milch’s full powers. 

That style of government and decision-making was scarcely likely to set the 
signals which the war economy so urgently needed, or to bring about a reali- 
zation of the seriousness of the situation or clarity among all those concerned, 
or to lead to a balanced judgement on the measures necessary, or to ensure a 
rational assessment of the various interests, considerations, and constraints. 
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Linear short-term decisions, however, especially when fluctuating and over- 
turned time and again, were inappropriate to the complexity of a modern 
industrial society in an age of industrialized warfare. 

The result was, as General Thomas in 1945 told his British interrogation 
officers in retrospect, ‘that in Hitler’s so-called “leader state” there was a total 
lack of leadership in the economic area and an unspeakable chaos and confu- 
sion because Hitler would not see the need for firm long-term planning, 
because GGring did not understand anything about the economy, and because 
the competent experts had no full powers’.’”! 

What Thomas did not disclose on that occasion was that he himself had sub- 
stantially contributed to that result. Hitler’s dislike of long-term war-economy 
planning and decisions may in part have been due to Thomas’s repeated 
attempts to tie down the military conduct of the war to the premisses of his 
rigid and schematic raw-material planning, premisses which rested on highly 
questionable foundations and represented an obviously unsuitable instrument 
for steering the war economy. 

The transformation of the German war economy in 1941-2 was not about 
bringing a new economic ‘strategy’ or a changed image of the war to prevail. 
The need to adapt to a prolonged total war had been present in the minds of 
the decision-makers ever since the beginning of the war. But the Nazi regime 
lacked the ability to convert that realization into an efficient leadership struc- 
ture and thus to design a realistic mandatory economic war plan. The contin- 
ual vacillation, according to the military situation, in the efforts to mobilize 
society and business for the war effort did not stem from some ‘inspired’ 
strategy of carefully dosed effort (Milward), but from an inability to perceive 
Germany’s own potential and reserves, as well as from an inclination to escape 
from the immobility of a decision-making system and presumed real con- 
straints through expansion. Not the awareness of her own weakness, but 
evasion of the realization that Germany could no more win a Second World 
War than she could the First, ultimately determined the mode of action of the 
men responsible. 


10! Paper by Inf. Gen. Thomas: Answers to the questions by the British gentlemen, 16 Aug. 
1945, IfZ ZS 310, vol. iii. 
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Introduction 


BLITZKRIEG STRATEGY AND BLITZKRIEG ECONOMY: 
THE GENESIS OF A CONCEPT 


EVEN by the end of the second Silesian war Frederick the Great had 
unequivocally established that ‘our wars must be short and vigorous; we do not 
deem it convenient to draw out the affair at length, because a protracted war 
would inexorably put an end to our admirable discipline and depopulate the 
country, meanwhile exhausting our resources’.' With these words the king was 
setting out a maxim of Prussian-German warfare, the elements of which were 
to remain valid for almost 200 years, and were in fact revived by the die-hard 
propaganda of the National Socialist regime. A geographically central country, 
whose political and military potential provoked alliances between its neigh- 
bours while at the same time reinforcing the tendency to aggression, was 
forced at all times to seek a speedy conclusion to war. 

‘Towards the end of the nineteenth century and with the risk of a war on two 
fronts, the German Reich increasingly needed a speedy and complete victory 
over the most important members of a hostile coalition, so that it could 
then fall on the ones it regarded as less threatening. Notions of preventive 
war became increasingly absolute at the turn of the twentieth century in the 
Prusso-German army. Under these conditions it was not yet possible even to 
embark on developing alternative strategies. To German military theorists of 
the interwar period the failure of the Schlieffen Plan and the subsequent war 
of attrition confirmed the elder Moltke’s observation that no plan of campaign 
could safely go beyond deployment, first movements, and future general aims.” 
A speedy military decision—the term ‘blitzkrieg’ became known to the general 
public only after the Polish campaign—could therefore not be calculated in 
advance with any certainty.’ Positional and breakthrough battles were regarded 
as likely to occur even when, thanks to the improved conditions of mobile 
warfare, it was admitted that extensive and hence militarily decisive operations 
were more likely to succeed. The victories over Poland and France, achieved 
in a surprisingly short time even in the eyes of the German leadership, then 
assisted in the emergence and general acceptance of the undoubtedly sugges- 
tive term ‘blitzkrieg’. 

The operational planning of the Army High Command against Poland and 
the enemy in the west was based exclusively on a version of the Schlieffen Plan, 
adapted to the improvements in military technology. This demonstrates yet 


1 Friedrich II., Militdrische Schriften, 86. 
? G. Forster, Totaler Krieg, 180. 
> Tbid. 177. 
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again that military commanders are always inclined to use the experiences of 
an immediately preceding war as the basis of further planning. The concept of 
the ‘short war’ at the beginning of the Second World War apparently owed its 
superlative inflation into ‘blitzkrieg”* to the improved striking power and speed 
of motorized units and their support by the air force. ‘It was victory’, British 
historian Hew Strachan emphasized recently, ‘which endowed the blitzkrieg 
with the status of a doctrine.”’ In fact the German army command always used 
the term ‘blitzkrieg’ in relation to the victory over Poland only as an operational 
concept.° It did not appear in Third Reich journalism until the end of 1939 and 
was then increasingly used for propaganda in 1940, reinterpreted as an expres- 
sion of military superiority and invincibility.’ 

The investigation after the war of German principles of leadership and 
engagement, and of the structural peculiarities of the German war economy, 
brought to light a picture which did not seem to fit in very well with the idea 
of an omnipresent, thoroughly organized, totalitarian regime prepared for 
all eventualities. The yawning gap between bias and appearance positively 
dictated legend-making. 

A first step was taken in this direction through the US Strategic Bombing 
Survey’s evaluation.* On the basis of this material Burton H. Klein, former 
assistant director of the USSBS, concluded in 1959 that at the beginning of the 
Second World War the German military economy had indeed, thanks to its at 
first sight broad and impressive armament, been capable of conducting ‘a 
series of blitzkriegs’ against the European powers, but had lacked sufficient 
armament in depth for a longer war.’ 

Klein’s vague reference to ‘blitzkrieg warfare’ was expanded a little later by 
Alan Milward in his account of the German war economy between 1939 and 
1945; in a logically inviting construct of ideas, into a ‘blitzkrieg strategy’. At 
about the same time Gerhard Forster was trying by a different methodological 
approach to trace the structural elements of German warfare in the Second 
World War.’° Milward, like Forster, first tried to separate the phenomenon of 
‘blitzkrieg’ from that of ‘total war’. Forster did this by seeing the blitzkrieg as 
a function of total war, whereas Milward saw in the failure of the blitzkrieg 
strategy the moment when total war was born. Both authors agreed in con- 


* Deighton, Blitzkrieg; Messenger, Blitzkrieg. The term blitzkrieg was introduced into German 
literature in 1938 in Possony’s book Wehrwirtschaft, 82. See also Schreiner, Totaler Krieg, 253; Bitzel, 
Blitzkrieg, whose interpretation arrives at inaccurate conclusions since it does not take into account 
more recent literature and unpublished source material; Raudzens, ‘Blitzkrieg’, 77 ff. 

> Strachan, European Armies, 163. 

° KE. Wagner, Generalquartiermeister, 107 (30 Aug. 1939), 109 (31 Aug. 1939). 

” Hadamowsky, Blitzmarsch; Der Blitzkrieg in Polen; Vogel, Grenzerjunge im Blitzkrieg. 

8 This title covers a multi-volume analysis of the effects of Allied strategic bombing on the 
industry and population of the Reich and its allies: USSBS: The Effects; Steinberg, German 
Manpower; Kaldor, “The German War Economy’; The Outbreak; Klein, Preparations. 

° Klein, Preparations, 63. 

10 G. Forster, Totaler Krieg. 
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cluding that at least until the beginning of 1942 the Reich had possessed a func- 
tioning blitzkrieg design or strategy. While surprise and movement became the 
stylistic marks of the operational elements of a functioning blitzkrieg doctrine, 
its complementary economic configuration was manifested in a centrally con- 
trolled, highly flexible economic policy." 

The analysis of the most important key documents and planning results of 
the War Economy and Armaments Department, as well as of the Todt and 
Speer ministries, and above all of the subjective reports by Thomas, gave rise 
to Milward’s impression that the German Reich had conducted an economic 
policy adapted to the military blitzkrieg concept, an assessment picked up 
again by Andreas Hillgruber in 1965 in his fundamental study of Hitler’s 
strategy. |? 

In the next decade the term ‘blitzkrieg’ became established as a definition of 
the events between September 1939 and the winter of 1941-2, though in 
varying combinations,’ which shifted further and further away from an exclu- 
sively operational definition.'* So the modern understanding of blitzkrieg 
strategy is no longer the purely operational, tactical principle of the rapidly 
concluded war. On the contrary, it consists in the best possible combination of 
military principles of leadership with the corresponding economic and social 
factors required to achieve the desired overall strategic goal within a previously 
calculated period of time. Previous research had largely overlooked the fact 
that in the first half of the Second World War the predetermined time-factor 
suffered a crucial qualitative change. Whereas in the Polish and French cam- 
paigns the Germans operated with only a rough notion of the time needed— 
that is, no precise date was established for the end of the campaign—in the 
planning and execution of the war in eastern Europe considerable significance 
was attached to this factor. (The Scandinavian, Balkan, and African campaigns 
can be omitted here as limited enterprises in terms of forces.) 

The practical conversion of this ideal paradigmatic design after the French 
campaign was principally dependent on the disruptive potential inherent in the 
individual factors, which required considerable modifications. With regard 
to the German economic strategy of the first half of the war, Alan Milward 
clearly exposed the intensity of these retarding elements in the internal struc- 
ture of the Third Reich. In his view the National Socialist leadership developed 
a design based on mobilizing the forces of the whole state only in so far as 
this seemed necessary in order to subdue a supposedly inferior opponent.’” 
Timothy Mason, who has subjected this interpretation to penetrating criti- 
cism, believes he can show that, on the contrary, on the German side the 
blitzkrieg phase between 1939 and 1942 was marked by the compulsions 


‘| Milward, German Economy, 21; id., ‘The End of the Blitzkrieg’; id., ‘Einflu8’, 189. 
2 Hillgruber, Strategie, 33. 

Deighton, Blitzkrieg, 136. 

Woodmansee, ‘Blitzkrieg’; Gray, ‘Defense Planning’. 

5 Milward, ‘Einflug’. 
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inherent in the National Socialist system, accidents of foreign policy, and 
Hitler’s political gambler’s mentality. The initial military successes lent this 
conglomerate of largely independent factors the ‘appearance of deliberation’ 
which it did not possess.’° 

Thus, where Milward observes the use, if not the best use, of the blitzkrieg 
design by the end of 1941, Mason believes that the beginning of the war itself 
and the first spectacular successes were not the result of relevant planning but 
were influenced by the economic and socio-political exigencies of the sys- 
tem, which made the successful application of the blitzkrieg idea impossible in 
the long term. Both of these attempts at interpretation, which represent the 
extreme positions on this issue, agree on two fundamental assumptions. Both 
affirm the existence of a blitzkrieg design against a supposedly inferior oppo- 
nent, and both give greater weight to the economic and social factors than to 
the directly military components. Recently Ludolf Herbst, following Hillgru- 
ber, has thought that in the German conduct of the war between 1939 and 1941 
it is appropriate to see elements of a blitzkrieg strategy, which, after a definitive 
victory over the USSR, according to the regime’s ideas, was to turn into a 
strategy of ‘raiding and scouting parties’.'” 

Richard Overy’s criticism of Milward’s blitzkrieg ideas, based on intensive 
work on German sources, especially from middle-level officialdom and private 
industry, proved more fundamental and extensive.'* Overy denies the exis- 
tence of specific elements of a planned blitzkrieg economy as the outcome of a 
corresponding strategy. He believes that in the first years of the war the Reich 
displayed no more than the appearance of a blitzkrieg economy, on which 
only postwar research had conferred the character of deliberate planning or 
inevitable obedience to internal state constraints. Above all, Overy casts doubt 
on Milward’s basic hypothesis that Hitler himself had made the fundamental 
decisions in the direction of a blitzkrieg economy."® In fact, it can be assumed 
that Hitler did not directly associate the confrontation with the Western 
powers, the Soviet Union, and finally the United States of America with the 
attack on Poland. The attack on 1 September 1939, as the Wehrmacht termi- 
nology ‘special action’ cogently reveals, stands directly within the context of 
the measures against Austria, the Sudetenland, and Czechoslovakia, but not at 
the beginning of a general settlhement of accounts with the European great 
powers. In this struggle, not yet in the dictator’s sights in 1939 and with an 
unpredictable ending, short strikes, entirely in line with traditional German 
military doctrine, were indeed intended to destroy the hostile powers, but 
always bearing in mind the fallback position that ‘efforts must be made to 


16 Mason, ‘Innere Krise’. 


Herbst, Der totale Krieg, 100 ff. 

Overy, Air War; id., ‘Hitler’s War’; Schoenbaum, “The Art’; Kroener, ‘Squaring the Circle’. 
Milward, Zweiter Wéeltkrieg, 43. See also the controversy that developed in the Times Literary 
Supplement, 25 Jan. 1985, following a review by Milward of Overy’s latest study, Géring; Overy’s 
rejoinder, 8 Feb. 1985; Milward’s reply, 25 Feb. 1985. 
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secure an area which offers the necessary conditions for successful warfare over 
a longer period as well’.”” Consequently, the call for economic mobilization did 
not come with the attack on Poland either, and Hitler himself refused, even 
after the Western powers entered the war, to order a complete change of direc- 
tion towards a total war economy. This situation gave rise to the ambiguity 
of a ‘peacetime war economy’ or ‘wartime peace economy’, which General 
Thomas cautiously described as an interim economy.”! 

The economic element of a blitzkrieg strategy as Milward saw it has been 
previously discussed and controversially assessed for widely differing sectors 
of the war-economy organization. Whereas for the United States and Great 
Britain demographic studies are already in existence,” the question of the dis- 
tribution of the whole German population and its physical and political capaci- 
ties under wartime conditions has remained largely unanswered up to now. 
Yet it is for precisely this area that the reality of the basic theories of Milward 
(organized blitzkrieg economy), Mason (internal crisis), and Overy 
(inefficiency and incompetence) can be vividly illustrated.” The traditional 
sources undoubtedly indicate at a glance that the relevant German material 
has been preserved in incomplete and a widely scattered form. Additionally, 
the problem of population distribution in wartime touches on all social areas 
of life, and is thus a multifaceted and complex phenomenon which largely 
eludes any attempt at a succinct overall account. Moreover, the statistical 
material necessary for a comprehensive analysis is available only in fragmen- 
tary form and is incompatible, owing to different classification criteria. This 
considerably hampers any attempt at quantification.** Nevertheless, it is pre- 
cisely an analysis of the deployment of forces in Wehrmacht and economy that 
can help, through a combination of economic, political, and social factors, to 
answer the question as to whether and to what extent the application of a ‘short 
war’ concept was impaired or actually prevented up to 1942. 


20 Hitler’s memorandum of 9 Oct. 1939, 14-15, BA-MA RW 4/v.35. See also Jacobsen, 
Vorgeschichte, 5 ff. 

1 Report by Gen. Thomas to representatives of the Reichsgruppe Industrie on 29 Nov. 1939, 
Thomas, Wehr- und Rustungswirtschaft, 499. 

22 Parker, Manpower; Fairchild and Grossman, The Army. 

23 Homze, Foreign Labor; Gersdorff, Frauen; Winkler, Frauenarbeit; Petzina, ‘Soziale Lage’; 
Kannapin, Wirtschaft; Rupp, Mobilizing Women; Eichholtz, ‘Zur Lage’; Kuczynski, Geschichte; 
Morgan, Weiblicher Arbeitsdienst; Summerfield, Women Workers. 

24 The papers and documents held in the Koblenz federal archives contain far less relevant 
material on the development of the employment situation during the first half of the war than the 
files of the War Economy and Armaments Dept. of the OKW, which have been handed over almost 
complete and are in the Bundesarchiv-Militaérarchiv, which was recently fully opened up. 


I. Organization and Implementation of 
Military Mobilization 


I. POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN WARTIME: 
THE LESSONS OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


THE problem of population distribution in wartime is a typical phenomenon 
of highly technological industrial societies and, as the experiences of the twen- 
tieth century have shown, has become increasingly explosive thanks to the pro- 
gressive specialization of industrial production and weapons development. 
Until the turn of the century the wars of the European powers were character- 
ized by the deployment of armies whose numbers were generally manageable, 
and by limited use of technical aids. Since the numbers of troops did not have 
to be disproportionately increased at the start of hostilities, so that levies were 
used only as a means of bringing in replacements, they were sufficient, together 
with accumulated stores of military consumer goods and requisitions, to 
secure the material and manpower needs of the army during the operations. It 
therefore seemed unnecessary to convert civilian production capacities to the 
demands of war. On the outbreak of war in 1914 the necessity for long-term 
preparation of industrial mobilization was perceived for the first time. In this 
connection extensive combat planning by the existing specialist personnel 
became of central significance in safeguarding the arms industry.’ The defects 
this brought to light, especially among the Central Powers, were analysed in 
many ways in the postwar period and played a decisive role in the political and 
military planning of the 1930s. For instance, the subsequent military economy 
staff in the Army Ordnance Office, working under the cover-name ‘supply 
staff’, commissioned a huge number of studies intended to help prevent the 
staggering mistakes of the world war in any new conflict.” In March 1914 the 
Reich agencies responsible for economic mobilization still assumed that their 
task on the outbreak of war would go no further than the transfer to agricul- 
ture of workers put out of a job by factory shutdowns; there they would replace 
those conscripted into the forces.*? Accordingly, it was held that mobilization 
would lead to a manpower surplus, so that it would be pointless to embark on 
provident planning for population distribution in wartime. In fact, the corre- 


' Dix, ‘Volkswirtschaftliche Kriegsvorsorge’. 

? Feldman, Army, 64; index of studies initiated by the Army Ordnance Office in BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.1181. 

> Rauers, Das Verhaltnis des Kriegsamts und der tibrigen Beschaffungsstellen der Wehrmacht 
zu den Reichsémtern beziiglich Bedarf der Bevélkerung, bezitiglich industrieller Werkstoffe, 
Arbeiter- und Transportfragen [The relationship between the war office and other supply agencies 
of the Wehrmacht and the Reich offices with regard to population needs as to industrial materials, 
labour, and transport issues] (produced about 1932, secret), 111, footnote, BA-MA MSg 2/761. 
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sponding prognoses came true in August 1914, but the wave of dismissals 
affected indiscriminately the employees of the supply industries in the arma- 
ments area and of the raw-material industries, and those engaged in produc- 
tion areas not essential to the war effort. Since the troops were equipped with 
only enough additional ammunition for the first few months, in the expecta- 
tion of a short war, by the autumn of 1914 a critical shortage of ammunition 
supplies was already becoming evident. An increase in production essential to 
the war effort did not, however, get under way until the spring of 1915, since 
the forces at first refused to allow the urgently needed skilled workers to return 
home. Not until then could a uniform national organization of these releases, 
described as ‘reclamations’, be achieved. By April 1915 the unemployed 
reserves occasioned by the outbreak of war had already been reincorporated 
or conscripted into the work process. In the months that followed, the gap 
between the numbers of available workers and vacant posts yawned ever wider. 
In November 1916 a rising number of vacant posts was matched by a virtual 
absence of people looking for work.* At the same time, the lack of a nation- 
wide employment information office prevented any supraregional exchange of 
manpower. 

With the beginning of the great battles of matériel on the western front the 
corresponding demands of the army increased by leaps and bounds and could 
no longer be covered by the existing capacity of the armaments industry. In the 
cabinet order of 1 November 1916 a first attempt was made in the German war 
office to create, by combining various offices, a militarily guided central control 
body to be responsible for the supervision of civilian agencies as well as their 
own. This model later served the War Economy and Armaments Department 
in the Wehrmacht High Command as a pattern for the military economic staff 
it demanded. The complete absence of any forward-looking military economic 
planning and organization and the hectic and frequently belated reaction to 
critical developments which characterized the German war economy in the 
First World War constituted for General Thomas and his colleagues the 
scenario with which they repeatedly illustrated their demands. With the Hin- 
denburg emergency programme for the preparation of the necessary quantities 
of ammunition and the law on the patriotic relief service, which was intended 
to form the legal basis for the exchange of personnel between the front and 
the homeland, the Reich government tried imperfectly and too late to catch 
up with the Allies’ lead in armaments. It was soon evident that even these 
measures were unable to cover the striking defects in the German war 
economy. Thanks to lack of mobilization planning, the German war office did 
not yet possess even the most important basic economic information about the 
development of the labour market. This led to a relationship of dependence on 


* Statistik der Relation Arbeitssuchende/offene Stellen nach Angaben der nicht6ffentlichen 
(gewerblichen) Arbeitsnachweise fir Jan. 1914—Dez. 1916 [Statistics of the ratio of work- 
seekers/vacant posts based on the information from the private (commercial) labour documents 
for Jan. 1914—Dec. 1916], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1232. 
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the industrial firms, whose statistical information was based on their own 
economic interests. Profiteering, manpower fluctuation, and an increasing 
tendency to industrial action were the results. In the last years of the war 
conflict flared up over the valuable skilled workers, most of whom were not yet 
aged 40 and were thus of particular interest to the army. Industry demanded 
some 155,000 skilled workers to fulfil the Hindenburg emergency programme. 
The supreme army command approved 125,000, of whom on I January 1917 
some 74,000 had already been released from the forces and sent home. At this 
point industry had already claimed a further 70,000 men from the forces for 
the most urgent army and air-force requirements. The war office and acting 
corps commands thought that lack of knowledge of the industrial production 
process precluded them from checking the requirement figures submitted, and 
therefore in many cases accepted exaggerated manpower demands from 
industry. From a study by the scientific commission in the war office, which 
had set up a group of well-known scientists as an advisory board under the 
leadership of the economist Max Sering, a paper was produced on the 
problems of army supplementary reserves which contains the figures shown in 
Table III.1.1 on approved deferments.’ 


TABLE JIL.1.1. Total Number of Approved War Service 
Deferments, 1916-1918 


Total Including men 
fit for service 


1916 (mid) 1,190,200 738,800 
1917 (beginning) 1,431,600 839,000 
1917 (mid) 1,890,600 1,026,400 
1918 (beginning) 2,154,400 1,097,100 
1918 (mid) 2,424,300 1,187,800 


Source: Wrisberg, Heer und Heimat, 90. 


The majority of prisoners of war in German custody were employed in agri- 
culture. In 1918 they numbered some 940,000 men.° On the other hand, the 
employment of women in agriculture and industry was more significant. In the 
core areas of the actual armaments industry in particular, female labour was 
increasing by leaps and bounds even in the first half of the war, sometimes 
reaching rates of increase of up to 300 per cent in individual manufacturing 


> Zesch, Bei welchen Gruppen gelernter Arbeiter machte sich in der Kriegsindustrie ein 
Mangel besonders bemerkbar? [‘In which groups of trained workers was a shortage particularly 
noticeable in war industry?’] (1 May 1933), 57, BA-MA MSg 2/774; Wrisberg, Heer und Heimat, 90, 
but differing for mid-1916. 

° Compilations by Kloeden, welfare adviser to the Economy Staff, 2 Feb. 1937, Das Arbeiter- 
wesen im Weltkrieg [The labour system in the world war], 2, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.103c. 
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areas. In 1917 more than four million women were already employed in war 
industries. This meant that even during the First World War women were able 
to gain a footing in occupations traditionally reserved for men, especially the 
metal-processing industry. Despite the prevailing shortage of male workers, 
industries still hesitated to employ women to any great extent. Even in 1916 
it was recorded that the supply of female workers was much greater than 
the demand. In September 1916 160 women were still applying for every 100 
female vacancies. In contrast to the Second World War, the problem in the First 
World War lay less in an anxiety to gain women for industrial work than in the 
need to increase places for them.’ In the special circumstances of the war 
women showed their willingness, or were obliged by their personal situation, to 
step out of the non-public area of the family and to become a factor in the 
economic balance of trade (see Diagram III.1.1). 

The National Socialist ideology of the cult of motherhood attempted to 
reverse this development. The negative results of this ideology, which when the 
Second World War began was still making marriage and the care of a family 
easier for women by means of financial subsidies, could be partially reversed 
only under the pressure of total war.® 

The studies by the Army Ordnance Office, based on the lessons of the First 
World War, also reflect the fears experienced by the responsible military 
planners in the 1930s in approaching preparations for the mobilization of the 
Reich on a war footing. It seemed at first imperative to work out the most com- 
prehensive data possible, on the basis of which the distribution of the entire 
population could be undertaken in the event of war. The crucial factors in this 
connection were not only fitness for war service but also skilled qualifications 
and the question of the irreplaceability of an individual member of a workforce 
at his place of work. All firms had therefore to be classified according to their 
importance to the war economy and armaments production, before mobiliza- 
tion. The greatest importance was attached to the reserved occupation status 
of the existing personnel and the transfer of necessary workers. Following the 
experiences of the First World War, the military economic planners were con- 
vinced that the control of the war economy must be concentrated in the hands 
of a military economic staff of the kind the supreme army command had 
demanded in October 1916 but had been unable to procure from the naval 
command and civil authorities.? The juxtaposition and opposition of different 


’ Sichler and Tiburtius, Die Arbeiterfrage, 125, app. 6, Reich Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg 
to Hindenburg, 30 Sept. 1916. 

8 Winkler Frauenarbeit, 17. On the figures worked out here for the first time see BA-MA MSg 
2/761 (as n. 3). 

° The OHL (Supreme Army Command) had proposed the creation of a ‘Supreme War Office’: 
Gemming, Welche Schwierigkeiten begeneten der Durchftthrung des Hindenburg-Programmes 
(z.B.: Neubau von Maschinen, Mangel an Maschinen, Rohstoffen, Arbeitern)? Welche Fehler sind 
beziiglich des Umfanges des Programms und seiner Durchftthrung zu Tage getreten? [What 
problems did the Hindenburg programme encounter (e.g.: construction of new machinery, 
shortage of machines, raw materials, labour)? What defects came to light with regard to the extent 
of the programme and its execution?] (May 1932), 31-3, BA-MA MSg. 2/767, 768. 
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military and civil authorities had to be avoided at all costs. Administrative 
organs in the armaments industry comparable to the official war-office 
agencies were to be placed alongside the central authorities at the seat of the 
relevant acting corps command. It was expected that by means of this widely 
branching authority a central control over raw materials, capacity, and person- 
nel could be achieved in wartime. The military leadership would have been 
able in this way to enforce the throttling back and closure of consumer-goods 
factories not essential to the war effort. By means of extensive war-economy 
legislation, the intention was to create the conditions for transfers of capacity, 
for the enlistment of manpower, and for a state-controlled pay and pricing 
policy. As those responsible during the interwar period were fully aware, the 
entire catalogue of measures had to be triggered immediately and comprehen- 
sively on the outbreak of war. 

On the obvious premiss that every war of aggression must be decided as 
quickly as possible, the military leadership favoured a solution which meant 
that even in time of peace all the conditions were to be created which would 
make it possible to achieve victory through the mobilization, limited in time 
but comprehensive, of all manpower and resources. Here the idea of ‘in-depth 
armament’ was associated with the hope of avoiding, by means of extensive 
organizational preparations, both the defects of inadequate mobilization of 
personnel, as experienced in 1914, and the collapses in production which arose 
later, at the beginning of the mazériel battles. Even after the war began, the 
German armaments lead had to be maintained long enough to force a military 
decision, before the enemies’ superior war production began to take effect on 
the battlefield.’ 

Although the political leadership of the National Socialist regime agreed 
with the military on the goal of a limited war, their specific interpretation of the 
Great War nevertheless induced them to pursue this aim in a different way. 
Hitler, and with him the regional party leaders, rejected an all-out effort, even 
in the short term, because of what they conceived to be the limited capacity 
and resilience of the population. This view was a manifestation of the then 
almost traumatically assimilated experiences of the famine winter of 1917 and 
the revolution late in 1918. Accordingly, the living conditions of the population, 
especially in the industrial conurbations, were to be affected as little as 
possible. This outlook required ‘broadly based armament’: an extremely 
modern peacetime army, capable, without extensive mobilization of reserves, 
of bringing an inferior enemy to his knees. The successes of the limited military 


10 This idea was constantly recurring in Gen. Thomas’s statements; especially memorable in 
Wehrwirtschafts-Inspekteurbesprechung am 28.3.1939 [War-economy inspector discussion on 28 
Mar. 1939], OKW Az. 34 x WStb/WRi (lar) No. 1821 g., 31 Mar. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.384, 
pt. 2. 

Thomas’s views are also reflected in the report manuscripts of the training staff in the War 
Economy staff, whose leader, Lieut-Col. Hans Nagel, constantly repeated them in many different 
ways before leading representatives of party, economy, and Wehrmacht: report collection for 
1938-9, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.154. 
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enterprises from 1936 to 1939 seemed fully to confirm these ideas. Hitler 
himself seems at first to have been convinced after these experiences that the 
geopolitical basis for a final worldwide conflict could be created by means of 
local ‘special actions’ by an only slightly reinforced peacetime army’!—a hope 
abruptly shattered by the entry into the war of the Western powers, and recon- 
stituted only under the influence of a promising operational strategy against 
France. 

Industry and workforce acceded to the ideas of government and Party, 
though on the basis of different interests. Leaders of industry were afraid that, 
with production working at full capacity even in peacetime on consumer goods 
and armaments, shifting capacity to defence equipment, even briefly, would 
mean sacrificing their market share in the consumer-goods sector.'* The work- 
force, meanwhile, were convinced that under the conditions of total war they 
would lose most of the few social concessions granted them since 1933. At the 
same time, from the experience of the Great War, the mass of the German 
people was profoundly averse to any new form of military conflict.!? The 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront (DAF: German Labour Front), in particular, regarding 
itself as the successor to the shattered unions and champion of the material and 
social interests of the workforce, recalled the negative results of the civilian 
war-work law and resisted any efforts that might create unrest in the German 
workforce. The National Socialist regime felt so uncertain of the German 
workforce that for fear of walk-outs and uncontrolled protest movements 
they would do everything possible to satisfy the material needs of the workers. 
Factory closures and conscription of their employees, regarded by the military 
economic planners as the absolute prerequisite of defence-industry mobiliza- 
tion, should in their view be limited at the very most to those factories which 
were in a position to convert their manufacture quite quickly to products 
essential to the war effort.'* The DAF’s ideologically motivated consideration 
for the industrial workforce, where in the event of total mobilization a slump 
in morale was feared—for which reason the DAF resisted all preparations for 
a comprehensive mobilization of the Reich’s armaments industry—crippled 
almost every central legislative measure in the pre-war period in the crucial 
sphere of manpower control. 

The ruling political and military echelons of the Third Reich therefore 


1! Address by Hitler after the funeral ceremony for Gen. Friedrich Graf von der Schulenburg 
on the afternoon of 23 May 1939 before leading representatives of the Wehrmacht in the new 
Reich chancellery, Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1189-99; OKW/WFA/Chef, Der Fiihrer und Oberste 
Befehlshaber der Wehrmacht [draft], 19 Oct. 1938, BA-MA RW 4/v.35; Hillgruber, Strategie, 34. 

2 Memo on a conversation at Gen. Thomas’s office on 13 Nov. 1939 with representatives of the 
GBW, Reich ministry of labour, Reich ministry for economic affairs, the Four-year Plan, and the 
War Economy and Armaments Department, app. 20 to KTB/WRi, BA-MA RW 109/261. 

13, Speech by St. Sec. Syrup (RAM) before the chiefs of the procurement offices of the branches 
of the Wehrmacht on 22 Nov. 1939, ibid. 

4 Toid. 
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agreed only in the conviction that a war in the existing circumstances must be 
waged only against a supposedly weaker and politically isolated enemy, and 
concluded as quickly as possible. On the issue of how this goal was to be 
achieved various different solution models were developed, based on hetero- 
geneous interests. Thanks to the theory propounded by Hitler and leading 
National Socialists, who thought that the service requirements of the adminis- 
tration were assured of fulfilment through a Darwinistic confrontation between 
the different interests, when the war began there were neither binding 
directives covering any strategy of a ‘brief war’ nor ideas as to how mobiliza- 
tion of the manpower resources of the Reich could be achieved, should the 
policy of measured aggression once again spark off many years of European 
conflagration. 

Since 1935, and still more so after the partial mobilization against Austria, 
the protagonists of the two opposing ‘blitzkrieg models’ had been mutually 
paralysed to a great extent in their preparatory planning. 


2. THE CREATION OF ‘COMBAT-READINESS’ 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1939 


The First World War had shown that publicly announced comprehensive mobi- 
lization placed excessive restrictions on the political scope of government 
action, while the enterprises against Austria and the Sudetenland, and also the 
measures taken in order to ‘crush residual Czechoslovakia’ demonstrated the 
advantages of an unannounced partial mobilization, in which the peacetime 
army could be deployed without the risk to the political leadership of a state of 
war, with all its diplomatic consequences. In the attack on Poland, in particu- 
lar, the Reich government had a particular interest in avoiding military com- 
plications on its western frontier. In no circumstances must France be 
provoked into entering the war by the unusual military activities which would 
inevitably have arisen in the event of general mobilization. A few days after 
Hitler had announced his decision to attack Poland, the army commander-in- 
chief therefore ordered marching drill, special exercises, and autumn training 
only in the area of VIII Army Corps (Breslau) for the 1939 half-yearly training. 
The planned river-crossing exercises in the Bingen—Oberlahnstein Rhine 
section were cancelled altogether.’® At the same time the supply of combat 
equipment to the units of the peacetime army was speeded up in order to 
ensure their readiness at the earliest possible moment. In the first phase (to 31 
July 1939) the supplementary personnel who took part in the exercises every 
year in rotation were summoned to a reserve exercise, announced as a six-week 
training course. They were followed from 1 August by the reserve mobilization 
personnel, so that from 5 August onwards the troops of the ‘training units’ 


5 ObdH, 4. Abt. (I) GenStdH No. 3900/39 g., 29 Mar. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.672. 
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became immediately available for action in connection with the concentration 
in the east, camouflaged as a ‘trench exercise’."® 

This gave the political leadership the opportunity to deploy a peacetime 
army equipped for war without losing the surprise effect by extensive mobi- 
lization measures or—and this was regarded as equally fatal—being branded 
by world opinion as blatant disturbers of the peace. For this purpose, ‘Ein- 
satzbereitschaft’ (EB: combat-readiness) was superposed as an operational 
method on the states of preparedness already introduced: ‘partial mobilization’ 
and ‘mobilization’. The Wehrmacht Operations Staff worked out a corre- 
sponding basic directive, which was sent to all sections of the Wehrmacht on 22 
June 1939 as the planning base for the mobilization year 1940/1. The 
commander-in-chief of the army had already issued the deployment order for 
the army at the beginning of May in accordance with the demands of the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff. The decrees of the Wehrmacht High Command 
in the summer of 1939 reveal how unconditionally the central Wehrmacht 
authorities had geared themselves for the politically expansive demands of the 
regime.!” 

‘Combat-readiness’, it was stated, ‘is the leadership’s preferred method of 
converting its political decisions into military measures at lightning speed... 
This readiness must be so constructed within the ultimate goal that on this 
basis introductory military battle actions, even of great extent, can be executed 
while maintaining the surprise effect on the enemy.'® Thus, ‘combat-readiness’ 
was outstandingly well suited to provide an aggressive foreign policy with a 
complementary instrument of military leadership. However, to equate it with 
a blitzkrieg strategy would be to overestimate the ideas of the Wehrmacht lead- 
ership and the existing potential for their technical conversion. The Wehr- 
macht, not fully equipped either with personnel or with material, in which not 
even all peacetime units were combat-ready at very short notice, could be used 
in this situation only for limited actions, where the surprise effect had to offset 
the shortage of troops.'” 

In the early summer of 1939 not only the Supreme Command of the 
Wehrmacht but also subordinate agencies assumed that a campaign against 
Poland was a matter of course. The Department of Home Defence in the Army 
High Command, for instance, was already speaking openly of an ‘eastern front’ 
on 9 June 1939 in an order on the ‘extent of the development of the eastern 
frontier for battle purposes’.”° The Wehrmacht prepared itself for the expected 
conflict by means of a number of interlocking training projects.” Early August 


16 OKH, 2. Abt. (IIIB) GenStdH No. 814/39 g.K., 4 May 1939, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1267; OKH, 
AHA/IaM1500/39 g.K., 20 May 1939, BA-MA RH 1g I/165; OKH, to. Abt. (Ia) GenStdH No. 
360/39 g.K., 9 June 19309, ibid. 

'7 ORW No. 400/39 g.Kdos. WFA/L IIc, 22 June 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

18 Emphasis original. 

1° OKW No. 400/39 g.Kdos. WFA/L IIc, 22 June 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

20 OKH, 10. Abt. (Ia) GenStdH No. 360/39 g.K., 9 June 1939, here app. 3, BA-MA RH1o9 I/165. 

21 Der ObdH, 4. Abt. (Ib) No. 590/39 g.Kdos., 2 June 1939, BA-MA RH og III/67. 
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saw the establishment of more training units already equipped for war, which 
were intended to reinforce or in some cases actually to make up the heavy 
artillery and the baggage train of the active troops.” ‘Combat-readiness’ and 
‘organizational exercises’ enabled the units of the field army to muster from 
scratch at a specific moment, determined by the political leadership from a 
propaganda standpoint in particular, and making the best possible use of the 
element of surprise vis-a-vis the enemy. The combat-readiness of the Luftwaffe 
extended to large sections of the flying units, to the sections of the anti-aircraft 
artillery under army orders, and to the units of the air reconnaisance troops 
needed for air defence. In the navy, surface fighting ships which were not unfit 
for combat had to be prepared for action within twelve hours. In the U-boat 
service, on the other hand, only a proportion of submarines had to be combat- 
ready. For the coastal-defence troops the relevant army and air-force measures 
applied.”? 

The example of VII Corps clearly illustrates the effect of the order for 
combat-readiness at the level of the army corps.** The Army High Command 
ordained on 4 May that the 7th Infantry Division, as the best-equipped troops 
in the military district, had to report combat-readiness by 1 August. Military 
District Command VII then laid down on 3 June the number and organization 
of the relevant troop sections.” A few days later a revised timetable was issued 
for the planned exercise in the military district.”° According to this the major 
units (7th and 27th Infantry Divisions, 1st Mountain Division) were to spend 
June on enhanced formation training at the military district’s army training 
grounds. From 15 July onwards the 27th Infantry Division was transferred to 
the area of Military District VII (Breslau), to carry out, in the guise of 
‘Command Construction Staff VII’, a ‘trench exercise’”’ which in reality meant 
installing the troops in the subsequent stand-by areas for the attack on Poland. 
At the beginning of August the division returned to its station, being replaced 
in the east by the 7th Infantry Division, which was combat-ready by 1 August 
according to plan. As one of the Fourteenth Army’s spearhead divisions, it 
moved into its stand-by areas four weeks before the attack began.”* In the 27th 
Division leaflets on ‘Characteristics of Polish warfare’ were distributed down 
to company level in the final weeks before war broke out.”? On 26 August the 
division mobilized and moved towards Poland as a reserve of Army Group 
South. The 1st Mountain Division had taken no part in the ‘trench exercises’ 


22 Organizational exercises 1939, OKH, 4./2.Abt. (IIIB) GenStdh No. 590/39 g.Kdos., 25 May 
1939, ibid. 

3 ORKW No. 400/39 g.Kdos. WFA L IIc, 22 June 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

4 Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. Ia/Id Az. 35 No. 4649/39, geh., 29 Apr. 1939 (app.),; BA-MA RH 37/1883; 
Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. Ia/Id Az. 34a/Ia/Id No. 5943/39 g., 15 June 1939, BA-MA RH 41/202. 

® Military District HQ VII No. 2550 geh. Kdos. Ib/E, 3 June 1939, BA-MA RH46/230. 

°° Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District HQVID Az. 34ala/Ib No. 5943 geh., 15 June 1939, ibid. 

27 27th Division, Ia No. 1381/39 geh., 6 July 1939, BA-MA RH38/1883. 
Germany and the Second World War, ii. 92. 
?° 27th Division, Az. 3/Ia No. 1620/39 geh., 7 Aug. 1939, BA-MA RH 38/1883. 
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and was therefore moved up to the rear area of Army Group South only after 
the outbreak of hostilities in September.*” 

As the example of the divisions of VII Corps shows, in the summer of 1939 
not even all the army divisions of the first wave were fully able to achieve their 
‘Kriegsstarkenachweisung’ (KStN: war establishment strength).*’ On 1 August 
1939 the Army High Command therefore moved into the stand-by areas only 
those units of the peacetime army which were best equipped with manpower 
and material. Mustering by rail could thus be carried out by stages, which also 
suited the requirements of the German railway system, whose rolling-stock had 
not been modernized for years and even numerically would have been inade- 
quate for troop concentrations over a wide area.*? Combat-readiness was 
therefore also an instrument created out of the problem of a still incomplete 
state of armament. Not even half of the fifty-two major units of the field army 
were combat-ready four weeks before the beginning of the Polish campaign. 
While combat-readiness was restricted principally to the divisions in the 
eastern and south-eastern areas, partly owing to the precarious railway situa- 
tion, the first-wave divisions of the western military districts were excluded 
from this measure. 


3. THE MOBILIZATION OF THE WEHRMACHT 


When by 1 August 1939 combat-readiness had been assured for some sections 
of the Wehrmacht, the directives for ‘mobilization without public announce- 
ment’ (Event X) were distributed on 18 August to the military district 
commands.” They came into force after twenty-four hours. The actual mobi- 
lization order was issued on 25 August and indicated the following day as the 
first (X-) day.** This applied to the Wehrmacht High Command, the wartime 
army (but without some of the second-line troops), all active naval forces, naval 
air forces, and the land formations and reserve units of the navy to be deployed 
according to the instructions of the naval commander-in-chief. The Luftwaffe 
mobilized its units without schooling and pilot-training regiments. The mobi- 
lization deadlines laid down for the individual categories were reckoned from 
that date.” By means of a covert part-mobilization, the political leadership of 


30 Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen. 

31 <Combat-readiness’ was also ordered for the roth Inf. Div. (Military District XIIJ/Nurem- 
berg) by 1 Aug. 1939; 10th Division, Ib/M No. 680/39 g.K., 31 May 1939, BA-MA RW15/426. On 
the outbreak of war the division was on the XIII. A.K. front, under the command of Army Gp. 
South: Germany and the Second World War, ii. 92. The general order for this was Order ObdH, 4. 
Abt. (I) GenStdH No. 1700/39 g.K., 22 May 1939, BA-MA RH 109 III/67. 

? OKH, 3. Abt. (IIIB) GenStdH No. 814/39 g.Kdos., 4 May 1939, app. 1, BA-MA RH2/v.1267. 

Military District VII, Ila, KTB, 18 Aug.—26 Aug. 1939, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 210. 

4 OKW No. 2100/39 g.K. WFA/LIIc, 25 Aug. 1939, 15.15h, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 


3° Ist wave/active troops 2nd-3rd mob (X) day 
2nd wave/res. div. 4th mob (X) day 
3rd wave/territorial div. 6th mob (X) day 


3rd wave/div. from replacement army 7th mob (X) day 
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the Reich gained themselves sufficient latitude to bring the deployment of the 
military potential into line with the amount of political pressure applied. 

Simultaneously with the X-order to the Wehrmacht, the Verstarkter Gren- 
zanfsichtsdienst (VGAD: Reinforced Frontier Surveillance Service), under the 
Reich Ministry of Finance, was mobilized via the agencies of the General 
bevollmachtigter fiir die Wirtschaft (GBW: General Plenipotentiary for the 
Economy). Reinforced by local territorial conscripts, it formed the frontier 
guard on the Polish, Lithuanian, French, Belgian, and Luxemburg frontiers 
(see the table in Map III.1.2). On these frontiers it was under the orders of the 
Army High Command. On the borders of the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Denmark, and of the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia, the VGAD was deployed without reinforcement. On the Italian 
frontier the normal customs posts remained in place.*° The frontier troops, 
which, in contrast to the frontier guard, consisted of active field-army troops 
trained in siege warfare, with a strength of some 211,700 men, formed an estab- 
lished frontier defence (see Map III.1.3). These units could not yet be activated 
in the summer of 1939 owing to the considerable equipment bottlenecks in 
parts of the army.*’ On 19 August the SS militarized formations were placed 
under the command of the army commander-in-chief. They were followed on 
22 August by the organization of the Reichsarbeitsdienst (RAD: Reich Labour 
Service).** In the territory of the Reich an additional 200,000 or so persons 
were mobilized at the end of August in a wide variety of auxiliary services and 
guard units. They went into the Technische Nothilfe (Teno: Technical Emer- 
gency Service), the Sicherheitshilfdienst (SDH: Security Auxiliary Service), 
and the Luftschutzdienst (LSD: Air Defence Organization), though this was at 
first set up only in the eastern military districts. The service for the protection 
of rail traffic against possible enemy air landings and the reinforced waterways 
guards for the control of inland waterways were called up as part of the mobi- 
lization. The reinforced postal defence, on the other hand, was totally unaf- 
fected by the mobilization measures and the reinforced police defence largely 
so.*? Together with the security and regular police forces and the guard units of 
the SS (SS Death’s Head formations), by the beginning of the war some six 
million must have been deployed for military operations and the simultaneous 
protection of Reich territory. 


Source: Mobilization (peacetime preparations and implementation) and the wartime army (orga- 
nization and composition), report made to the War Academy on 14 Jan. 1939 (GenStdH II. Abt., 
IIIB), BA-MA RH2/v. 1184. 


3° RVA/OKW/WFA No. 2065/39 g.Kdos. L IVa, 25 Aug. 1939, Event X in the Wehrmacht: 
Effects on the civil sphere, 11, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.672. 

37 Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 77-9. 

38 OKW No. 2039 g.K. WFAIL II, 21 Aug. 1939, Fiihrer decree on subordination of SS-VT to 
the ObdH, 19 Aug. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.672; the Fithrer and Supreme Commander of the 
Wehrmacht, 19 Aug. 1939, as appendix to OKW/WFA/L II No. 2000/39 g.Kdos., 21 Aug. 1939, BA- 
MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

3° RVA/OKW/WEA No. 2065/39 g.Kdos. L IVa, 25 Aug. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.672. 
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Map III.1.2. Reinforced Frontier Surveillance Service: Location and Strength Shortly before the Outbreak of War 
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Hanover 
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Pomerania 
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HQ 9 (Aachen) 4,500 
Saarland Palatinate 33,000 

HUNGARY Upper Rhine 32,000 
Whole of western frontier 97,500 


YUGOSLAVIA TOTAL FRONTIER TROOPS 211,700 


Source: BA-MA RH2/v. 998k. 
Map J1.1.3. Frontier Troops: Location and Strength Shortly before the Outbreak of War 
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(a) Army 
The still incomplete material and personnel equipment of the army prevented 
a uniform organization of the infantry divisions in 1939. Instead, the units were 
graded according to qualitative standpoints, equally equipped divisions being 
described as ‘waves’. Thus the first wave included all active divisions of the 
peacetime army. Almost half of them (24 out of 52) had already been brought 
to their war establishment by means of the combat-readiness measures. 

The divisions of the second wave (see Table III.1.2) corresponded in organi- 
zation and equipment to those of the first, with the difference that up to 83 per 


TABLE JIL.1.2. Age Levels in the Infantry Divisions of the Field Army after the 
Annual Mobilization Arrangements 1939/40 (%) 


Personnel Ist wave 2nd wave 3rd wave 4th wave 
Active personnel 78 6 — 9 
Res. I (trained since 1920) 
under 35 12 83 12 21 
Res. II (short-term training) 
3, months, under 35 6 8 46 46 


Territorial Army I (with war 
service, born 1894-1900, 


‘white’ year-groups to age 45) 4 3 42 24 
Replacement troops 

Active 4% 

Res. I 14% 

Res. II 7% 


No service experience 75% 


Local defence units 100% from territorial army 
and territorial reserve (Landsturm), over 45 


Source: Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 69-70; M.-H. points out possible slight discrepancies. 


cent of their personnel consisted of reservists trained after the First World 
War—soldiers of the year-groups without world-war experience, released from 
the Reichswehr and Wehrmacht after 1920. The lack of reservist potential in the 
Wehrmacht did not allow for a higher proportion of second-wave divisions. 
The formations of the third wave (21) covered the mass of the territorial army, 
i.e. those conscripted between the ages of 35 and 45 (born 1894-1904). They 
made up some 46 per cent of the non-commissioned officers and men in the 
divisions of the third wave, while 42 per cent had been taken from the reservoir 
of briefly trained members of the ‘white’ years (1905-13). The combat value of 
these divisions was slight. Their material equipment corresponded to their job, 
which was to be used mainly as static divisions in the west. The formations of 
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the fourth wave (14) had first been intended as replacement units in mobiliza- 
tion phase 1939/40 and comprised, besides regulars of the active troops, a 
majority of briefly trained reservists (year-groups 1904 and younger). 

The local defence units served primarily as guard and security troops at 
home under the authority of the commander of the Replacement Army. The 
armament and equipment of these soldiers at the beginning of the war were 
extremely inadequate, scarcely allowing for the proper execution of their tasks. 
In some cases even the most basic items of uniform were lacking, so that the 
men were forced to serve in civilian clothes, identified as soldiers only by an 
armband on which ‘Deutsche Wehrmacht’ was printed.*° In some cases local 
defence units were also under the orders of the field army. The local defence 
commander in Moravia, Lieutenant-General von Tarbuck, who also performed 
the functions of a commander of the lines of communication, owing to the 
huge extent of the area covered by the Fourteenth Army, secured the army 
supply-lines with totally inadequate means. Some of the local defence units put 
under his orders for this purpose had no uniforms, military footwear, steel 
helmets, gas masks, or cooking utensils. The general found it particularly 
annoying that the 300 vehicles assigned to him were manned by Czech and 
‘even Jewish’ drivers.*’ As these examples show, at the beginning of the war the 
Wehrmacht was in no position, as regards either manpower or raw materials, 
to secure adequately the immediate rear communication lines of the armies. 
The extent to which the deployment of the field army in September 1939 was 
dependent on the transport situation and the quality of the replacements is 
shown in Table III.1.3 by a breakdown of the field-army units deployed accord- 
ing to waves and deployment areas. It reveals that the peacetime army was not, 
as previously assumed, completely massed on the eastern frontier of the 
Reich.*” (See Map III.1.4.) 

On 1 September 1939 almost half of all the large formations of the field army 
(43 per cent) were deployed in the west, including a third of the infantry divi- 
sions of the peacetime army. On the other hand, all the motorized and 
armoured divisions were on the frontier with Poland. 

A comparison of the numerical manpower strengths and the material equip- 
ment of the individual types of divisions shows up vividly the differences in 
quality within the wartime army (see Table III.1.4). The divisions of the third 
wave were the strongest in manpower, but had only a third of the heavy goods 
vehicles available to a division of the first wave. For static combat these forma- 
tions possessed a larger number of light machine-guns. Since in the preceding 
years the armaments industry of the Reich had only to some extent been 
able to equip the steadily growing peacetime army with modern weapons, all 


40 Army Replacement Inspectorate Regensburg Ic/Az. III/11-No. 3269 geh., 17 Aug. 1939, BA- 
MA RW15/206. 

“! Report of Fourteenth Army, 7 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH2/3.887. 

* Germany and the Second World War ii. 92; order of battle West from Operationsatlas OKW, 9 
Sept. 1939 status, adjusted to Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen. 
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TABLE I.1.3. Yotal Strength, Equipment, and Weaponry of the Army’s Various Types of Division at the Beginning of the War 


Infantry divisions of Mountain’ Inf. Armd. Light” Cav. 
Div. Div. Div. Div. Brig. 
Ist wave 2ndwave 3rd wave 4th wave (mot.) 
Officers 534 491 578 491 459 492 394 332 192 
Civilian employees 102 98 94 99 85 133 115 105 29 
NCOs 2,701 2,273 2,722 2,165 2,128 25456 1,962 1,616 893 
Other ranks 14,397 12,411 14,507 12,264 14,516 135364 9,321 8,719 5,570 
TOTAL PERSONNEL 173734 155273 17,901 15,019 17,188 16,445 11,792 10,772 6,684 
Horses 4,842 4,854 6,033 4,077 4,845 = oz - 4,552 
Horse-drawn vehicles 919 823 1,529 926 659 — — — 409 
Cars 394 393 330 359 253 989 561 595 205 
Heavy goods vehicles 615 509 248 536 618 1,687 1,402 1,368 222 
Motor-cycles 527 497 415 529 529 15323 1,289 1,098 318 
Sidecars 201 190 168 201 231 621 7II 606 153 
Armoured scoutcars*® 3 3 — — — 30 IOI‘ 70-131° 6 
Tanks*® — — — — — — 324° 86° — 
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Infantry divisions of Mountain’ Inf. Armd. Light” Cav. 


Div. Div. Div. Div. Brig. 
Ist wave 2ndwave 3rd wave 4th wave (mot.) 

Light machine-guns 378 345 559 343 275 374 180 404 133 
Heavy machine-guns 138 114 150 114 2 130 46 62 44 
Light mortars (5 cm.) 93 — — — 66 84 30 42 9 
Medium mortars (8 cm.) 54 — — — 36 54 18 24 18 
Light infantry guns (7.5 cm.) 20 26 26 26 12 24 8 12 12 
Heavy infantry guns (15 cm.) 6 — — — — — 
Anti-tank guns (3.7 cm.) 75 15 15 75 48 72 48 54 21 
Light field howitzers (10.5 cm.) 36 36 36 36 164 36 16 24 12° 
Heavy field howitzers (15 cm.) 12 12 12 12 8 12 8 — — 
Artillery pieces (10 cm.) — — — — — — 4 — — 
Anti-aircraft guns (2 cm.) 12 — — — — 12 12 12 12 


* The basis is the strength of the 2nd Mountain Division, which had two mountain rifle regiments at its disposal and was therefore closest to the 
structure generally introduced later for mountain divisions. 

> The strengths of the light divisions show differences because the structures were different. The basis here is the strength of the 3rd Light Division, 
which was roughly average. 

° The weapons in the tanks and armoured cars and with the rear-area services are not included. 

4 Mountain guns. 

© Field guns. 


Source: Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, i. 71-2. 
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TABLE JIL.1.4. Schematic Deployment of the Divisions of Different Waves on the 


Outbreak of War 
In the west In the east 

35 Inf. Divs. Ist wave 12 23 
16 Inf. Divs. 2nd wave 10 6 
21 Inf. Divs. 3rd wave 12 9 
14 Inf. Divs. 4th wave 9 3 

(2) in the Protectorate 
3 Mountain Divs. — I 

(2) en route 
4 Inf. Divs. (mot.) —_— 4 
6 Armd Divs. — 6 
{1] Cavalry Brigade — {1] 
99/1 43 5§2/2/2/1 


Sources: Germany and the Second World War, ii. 92; ‘Order of battle West’ from OKW operations 
atlas, position on 9 Sept. 1939, aligned with Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen. 


divisions from the second to the fourth wave suffered from a lack of infantry 
weapons (mortars). 


(b) Navy 


In the navy, X-day (26 August 1939) was fixed only for active naval forces and 
a few land formations and reserve units.** On that day the military district 
commands announced the systematic call-up of the required naval replace- 
ment personnel.** With the exception of the submarines and surface forces 
which had already sailed to the South and North Atlantic in the second half 
of August, the greater part of the fleet was prepared for the operation against 
Poland. Map III.1.5 shows the disposition of naval forces on 1 September 
1939.”° Their battle orders, planning the elimination of the Polish naval forces 
in the first instance, meant that the German coastal forward area on the North 
Sea could not be adequately safeguarded until after 7 September.*° The ‘West 
Wall mine barrage’ in Heligoland Bight was finally completed on 24 Septem- 
ber.*’ Not until the end of October did the Naval High Command announce 
the combat-readiness of most of the mobilization fleet.*® 


® Telex OKH/GenStdH, 2. Abt., communicated through ObdM A II, AO 1856/39 g.Kdos., 25 
Aug. 1939, 16.30h., BA-MA RH2/v.887. 

“ Telex Military District X (Hamburg), IB/MAR k1, 26 Aug. 1939, ibid. 

*® Lohmann and Hildebrand, Kriegsmarine, sects. 50-79; Rohwer and Hiimmelchen, Chronik, 
1; Germany and the Second World War ii. 92; Handbuch Mulitdrgeschichte, iv, sect. VII, pp. 327 ff.; 
Deutschland im zweiten Weltkrieg, i. 166; Stjernfelt and Bohme, Westerplatte, 41-2. 

4° Ruge, Sea Warfare, 33; Salewski, Seekriegsleitung, i. 92-5 (7 Sept. 1939). 

“7 Germany and the Second World War, ii. 157. 

48 Rohwer and Hiimmelchen, Chronik, 11. 
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Even if one ascribes global maritime ambitions to the German naval leader- 
ship, it is undoubtedly true that the material equipment of the navy at the 
beginning of the Second World War was sufficient to defeat the Polish fleet and 
at the same time to guarantee at least a degree of security to the coastal forward 
areas. On the other hand, the dispatch of one warship to the North and one to 
the South Atlantic had a more symbolic significance. No doubt Grand Admiral 
Raeder was drawing a realistic picture in his pessimistic situation assessment 
at the beginning of the war, that the German surface forces were so small in 
numbers and strength that in a conflict with England they could show only 
‘that they knew how to die with decency’.*? Like the army command, the naval 
leadership, recognizing their own inferiority, also saw the Western powers as 
formidable opponents at the beginning of the war. This attitude was to change 
radically in the summer of 1940. 


(c) Luftwaffe 

At the beginning of the war the Luftwaffe was also subject to the same 
deficiencies as the other two branches of the Wehrmacht.”’ When the Luftwaffe 
was mobilized on 26 August 1939, 84 per cent of the crews (3,072 crews) were 
combat-ready.°! The material combat-readiness of the Luftwaffe, at 93 per 
cent, was above the average peacetime figures, but the price for this relatively 
high degree of preparedness was above-average training losses. From the 
middle of May to the beginning of the war a total of 281 members of the Luft- 
waffe died in air accidents, while 287 were injured, some severely. The losses 
the Luftwaffe was recording in the months immediately preceding the 
outbreak of war make it clear that flying personnel were apparently being given 
a rushed training, which did not provide pilots with complete mastery of the 
individual aircraft types. Moreover, their consciousness of being an élite misled 
many young pilots into lack of discipline in air traffic, which further increased 
the number of accidents.** (See Diagram III.1.2.) On 1 July 1939, in the prepa- 
rations for combat-readiness, the air corps consisted of 276 Staffeln. In the 
context of the preparations for combat-readiness this rose by 26 Staffeln to 302 
(deployment of flying formations on I September 1939: see Table II.1.5 and 
Map III.1.1).*? In the new establishments introduced immediately before the 
outbreak of war the night-fighter Staffeln, whose numbers rose from two to 
eleven, played a special role. It was up to them, together with sections of the 
anti-aircraft artillery, to safeguard the industrial centres in the west and south- 
west of the Reich, which were threatened from the air. Awareness of the 
vulnerability of the German industrial regions induced the Luftwaffe High 
Command to treble the size of the anti-aircraft artillery in the shortest possible 


* Germany and the Second World War, i. 480. 

°° hid. ii. 58-9. 

>! Combat-readiness of flying formations, status at 26 Aug. 1939, BA-MA RL2 III/702. 
 Wolker, Luftwaffe, 173-4. 
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Source: Lohmann and Hildebrand, Kriegsmarine, Nos. 50-79; Rohwer and Hiimmelchen, 
Chronik, 1; Germany and the Second World War, ii. (Rohde); Handbuch Militargeschichte, iv/8. 
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flotilla flotilla Ul U 66 At me 12th shine dertoe 2th Saat fa 7h ming detect flotilla Sth minesweeper 
R17 U2 U7e letector flotilla lotilla powered luggers__ (formed from boom- jotilla 
U9 M61 8 steamboats 12th U-boat hunter laying training unit) R1 R6 R10 
U13 R18 U3 U 8 M89 14th mine-detector flotilla (M75) R3.R7 RW 
U15 R19 U4 U10 M 136 flotilla 8 boats (M 84) R4. RB R12 
U17 R20 use U1 M510 8 powered luggers Minelayers (M85) R5 RO R13 
Uu19 R21 MS11 19th mine-detector Cobra (M 102) Convoy ship Elbe 
. 7 M534 flotilla Kaiser (M122) 3rd coastal defence 
U21 R22 Swinemtinde M 582 8 steam trawlers Roland (M 126) flotilla 
U 23 R 23 Leader of torpedo-boats | 6th mine- ‘Ist pontoon flotilla 17th U-boat hunter 8 steam trawlers 
| letector flotilla 
3rd U-boat = R 24 di flotill X inate flotilla 7th coastal defence 
flotilla Escort vessel 1st destroyer flotilla (M4) x [3 boa 8 steam trawlers flotilla 
U12 Nettelbeck Georg Thiele @ M23 xi Anti-submarine 8 steam trawlers 
vise Max Schulz M31 2nd coastal defence flotilla net-layers 9th coastal defence 
i i M35 8 steam trawlers (extent unknown) flotilla 
U16 7th U-boat pe eee . (M81) 4th coastal defence flotilla Minelayers 9 small steam trawlers 
U1ge _ flotilla 7 ne i . | He ie f M154 8 steam trawlers Hansestadt Danzig 11th coastal defence 
U45 rich steinbrinck @ M201 Sth coastal defence group Kénigin Luise flotilla 
7 7 e U 46 Friedrich Eckoldt @ M 202 4 PreBen 8 steam trawlers 
U4 U47 5th destroyer division M 205 15 |3 ships Tannenberg ‘13th coastal defence 
U48 Diether von Roeder M251 20 Harbour patrol flotilla flotilla 
5th U-boat A M 252 8th coastal defence flotilla Bay of Danzig 8 steam trawlers 
flotilla U49 Hans Luidemann M 253 8 steam trawlers 11th U-boat hunter 15th coastal defence 
U 56 U50 Hermann Ktinne Vth mine-detect 10th coastal defence flotilla flotilla flotilla 
U57e USI Sth torpedo-boat flotilla | or otitia 12th coastal motor craft 8 steam trawlers 8 whalers 
U58 U52ee Méwe 8 steamboats 
U59 U53 peauos Note: Ships’ details in brackets taken from active fleet. 
U 60 a A 
Ué6l at Pillau Memel 
‘condor 
Paar Tiger 1st mine-detector flotilla 3rd minesweeper flotilla 
Flensburg/Murwik Gunner: aici : . : : 
Torpedo training flotilla pase 9 Mi M? R33 R 38 
pee 9 ship Brummer M3e M8 @ R34@ R390 
G8_ | deployed in . M4e Mille R35@ R40¢e 
G10 | southern Sound | Linz a.d. Donau MS5e M132 R360 
Gil Danube flotilla Convoy ship Von der Grében 


Baltic Sea 


Key to marking for ships listed above: 


eee deployed in South Atlantic 


ee deployed in North Atlantic Gaingen 
e deployed in Baltic Zoppatt 
« working from Baltic 
to North Sea 


a Elbing 


Kolberg 


ae 
dS 


Schneidemtihl & 


OO Baltic Naval Station. 


Eckernforde Kiel Stralsund Swinemtinde Pillau 
Nav.ant.-air.bat. 211 1st nav.pet.off’s.train.unit. 3rd nav.pet.off’s.train.unit. lllrd nav.coast.art.bat. Vth nav.coast.art.bat. 
Sth res.nav.unit Ist nav.coast.art.bat. 


Rendsburg 
Nav.ant.-air.bat. 231 


Laboe 
Nav.coast.art.bat. 121 


Probstheierhagen 
Nav.ant.air.bat. 261 


1st supp.nav.coast.art.bat. 
Nav.ant-air.bat. 221 
Nav.ant-air.bat. 241 
Nav.ant-air.bat. 251 

Nav. ant-air.bat. 271 

Ist res.nav.unit 

3rd res.nav.unit 


Ist res.nav.group 
7th res.nav.unit 
9th res.nav.unit 
11th res.nav.unit 


3rd supp.nav.coast.art.bat. 
nav.coast.art.bat. 123 
nav.ant.-air.bat. 233 


Kolberg 
Nav.ant-air.bat. 243 


Riigen-Hiddensee 


Nav.ant.-air.bat. 213 


Nav.coast.art.bat. 115 
Nav.ant-air.bat. 215 
Nav.ant-air.bat. 225 


Memel 
Vilth nav.coast.art.bat. 
Nav.coast.art.bat. 117 
Nav.ant-air.bat. 217 


Sassnitz 
13th res.nav.unit 


Note: The naval flak units are also listed in Map 111.1.6 


327 ff.; Deutschland in zweiten Weltkrieg, i. 166; Stjernfelt and Bohme, Westerplatte, 41-2. 


Units on 1 September 1939 


TABLE IJI.1.5 Structure, Combat-readiness, and Equipment of the Formations on 
the Morning of 1 September 1939 


* Combat-ready 

© At noon K.G.27 with its first mission transferred from the area of Air 
Fleet 2 command to the area of Air Fleet 1 command (1st Air Division); 
see there. 

“ Renamings 


C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe Wildpark Werder Air Fleet 3 command Roth bei 
under his direct command: Nurnberg 
Aufkl. Gr. ObdL Werder 1.(F)/123 12/11 Do 17P Ansbach 
8. (F)L.G.2 1/11" Do17 P/F Werder 2.(F)/123 12/12 Do 17P Wiirzburg 
10. (See) (F)/L.G.2 He 111, Do Werder Westa 51 Roth 
18, He 115. ‘5th Air Division Gersthofen b. 
Westa 1./ObdL Do17Z Berlin-Staaken Augsburg 
HeinJ : Stab/K.G.51 9/9 He 111 H Landsberg 
Stab/Ln. Abt. 100 Kothen L/K.G.51 36/34 He 111 H Memmingen 
1./Ln.Abt. 100 12/6 Ju 52 Kéthen IL/K.G.51 36/33 He 111 H Memmingen 
2./Ln.Abt. 100 6/6 He 111H K6then 1/Z.G.52 (J.Gr.152)" 48/45 Bf 109 D Biblis 
Ln. Abt. 100 was placed under the direct command of the 6th Air Division Frankfurt/Main 
C.-in-C. Lw for its first mission on 3 Sept. 1939 Stab/-K.G.53 6/6 He 11H Schwabisch Hall 
7th Air Division. Wahlstatt IL/K.G.53 32/30 He 111H Schwabisch Hall 
Aufkl. St. Fl.Div.7 Liegnitz IL/K.G.53 33/32 He 111H Giebelstadt 
Stab/K.G. z.b.V. 1 21s/214. Jus2 Liegnitz Stab IIL/St.G.51 3/3 Do 17P Wertheim 
L/K.G.2.b.V.1 ju 52 Schénfeld- TIL/St.G.51 31/29 Ju87B Wertheim 
Seifersdorf IL./Z.G.76 (J.Gr.176)4 48/42 Bf 109 D Gablingen 
T/KG. z.b.V. 1 ju 52 Schénfeld- In addition, air defence forces within the area of Air Fleet 3 
Seifersdorf command, subordinated to the relevant Air District Command: 
UL/K.G. z.b.V.1 fu 52 Aslau Sead a i 
WIKG.2b.Vi Tiss Liegnitz/Liben Air District VI Command Munich 
K.Gr. z.b.V.9 53/53 ha 52 Aslau L/J.G.51 46/32 Bf 109 E Eutingen 
L/.G.71 (2. u. 3.St.) 24/24 Bf 109 D Firstenfeldbruck 
The following transport groups at the disposal of air district staffs for L.G.71 ir Avia Béblingen 
supply and transport tasks: IV/J.G.72 (10.u. 24/22 Ar 68 Béblingen 
Stab/K.G. z.b.V.2 213/213 Jus2 Kiipper-Sagan 11.St.) 
L/KG. z.b.V.2 Ju 52 Sorau Air District XII Command Wiesbaden 
IL/K.G. z.b.V.2 fu 52 Freiwaldau Stab/J.G.53 33 Bf 109 E Weisbaden- 
TIL/K.G. z.b.V.2 fu 52 Freiwaldau Erbenheim 
IV/K.G. z.b.V.2 Ju 52 Breslau-Gandau LI.G.53 4838 B109 E Kirchberg 
Stab/K.G. z.b.V.172 Ju 52 Berlin-Tempelhof IL./.G.53 44/38 Bf 109 E Mannheim- 
IL/K.G. z.b.V. 172 26/16 fu 52 Berlin-Tempelhof Sandhofen 
IIL/K.G. z.b.V.172 26/0 Ju 52 Berlin-Tempelhof Air District XII Command Niirnberg 
L/J.G.70 (1. u. 2.St.) 24/21 Bf 109 D Herzogenaurach 
Air Fleet 2 command*® Braunschweig Additionally, Air Defence Command 5 (Flak) Munich 
1.(F)/122 12/10 Do 17P Goslar 
2.(F)/122 u/io = He 1H Miinster 
Westa 36 Braunschweig Air Fleet 4 Command Reichenbach/ 
= - Schlesien 
3rd Air Division Minster 3.(F)/123, yo/12 Do 17P Schweidnitz 
Stab/K.G.54 6/6 He 111 P Fritzlar Westa 76 Schweidnitz 
1/K.G.54 33/30 He 111 P Fritzlar heer : 
1K G28 334. Herr P Gittersioh and Air Division Grottkau/-Schlesien 
1/K.G.25 1/12 Ju88A Jever Stab/iK.G.4 6/6 He T1te Oels 
L/K.G.4 27/27 He 11 P Langenau 
4th Air Division Braunschweig WKG4 3030 Herr P Oels 
Stab/K.G.55 6/6 He 111 P Wesendorf IL /K.G.4 33/32 He 111 P Langenau 
I/K.G.55 33/25, He 111 P Dedelsdorf 2 
IL/K.G.55 29/25 He 111 P Wesendorf Stab/K.G.76 9/9 DO 17Z Breslau- 
L/K.G.26 36/32 He 111 H Liibeck-Blankensee Schéngarten 
ae : ion . 1/K.G.76 36/36 Do17Z Breslau- 
In addition, air defence forces within the area of Air Fleet 2 Schéngarten 
command, subordinated to the relevant Air District Command: L/K.G.76 30/30 Do 17Z Rosenborn 
Air District XI Command Hannover Stab/K.G.77 9/9 Do17H/F — Grottkau 
IL/J.G.77 33/33 Bf 109 E Nordholz L/K.G.77 37/37 Do 17E Brieg 
IL.(J)/186 (T) 23/23 Bf 109 B/E Kiel-Holtenau IL/K.G.77 30/30 Do17E Grottkau 
Stab/Z.G.26 3/r Bf 109 D Varel WL/K.G.77 38/34 Do 17E Brieg 
1/Z.G.26 43/39 Bf 109 D Varel ny : 
IIL/Z.G.26 46/41 BE 109 D Neuminster Stab L./St.G.2 3/3 Do 17P Nieder-Ellguth 
(J.Gr.126)4 1/St.G.2 38/37 Ju87B Nieder-Ellguth 
Air District VI Command Miinster 1/Z.G.76 33/31 Bf110C Ohlau 
Stab/J.G.26 3/2 BE 109 E Odendorf 3.(F)/122 12/10 Do 17P Woisselsdorf 
1/J.G.26 44/43, Bf 109 E Odendorf : 5 . . 
11G.26 3838 BE 109 E Disseldorf Air Commander Special Duties Oppeln-Birkenthal 
10.(N)/J.G.26 ed Bf 109 D Werl Stab/St.G.77 3/3 Ju87B Neudorf 
11.(NV/L.G.2 9/9 Bf 109 D Kéln-Ostheim Stab 1/St.G.77 3/3 Do 17P Ottmuth 
(11./J.G.26)! 1/St.G.77 39/34 Ju8s7B Ottmuth 
L/.G.s2 48/38 Bf 109 E Bonn-Hangelar Stab IL./St.G.77 3/3 Do 17P Neudorf 
IL/Z.G.26 48/45 Bf 109 D Werl IL./St.G.77 39/38 Ju8s7B Neudorf 
Additionally: Stab 1./St.G.76 3/3 Do 17P Nieder-Ellguth 
Air Defence Command 3 (Flak) Hamburg 1/St.G.76 36/36 Jus7B Nieder-Ellguth 
Air Defence Command 4 (Flak) Disseldorf 1/Z.G.2 (J.Gr.102)4 45/45 Bf 109 D Gro8 Stein 
Air Defence Command 6 (Flak) Hanover 
Stab (J)/L.G.2 3/2 Bf 109 E Nieder-Ellguth 
IL./(Sch)/L.G.2 39/39 Hs 123 Altsiedel 
* Actual strength L(P)/124 11/10 Do 17P SchloBwalden 


In addition, air defence forces within the area of Air Fleet 4 
command, subordinated to the relevant Air District Command: 


Air District VI Command Breslau 

L/J.G.20 (2 Staffeln) 28/27 Bf 109 E Sprottau 
L/.G.76 48/45 Bf 109 E Ottmiitz 
L/J.G.77 48/43, Bf 109 E Juliusburg-Nord 


Air District XVII Command 
without flying formations 


Vienna 


Compiled by Ulf Balke (primarily from BA-MA Kart. 40/239 and RL 2 III/703). See also Map 


Wit: 


Air Fleet 1 command 


1.(F)/121 12/10 
3.(F)/121 12/7 
Westa 1 
rst Air Division 
Stab/K.G.1 9/9 
I/K.G.1 38/34 
L/K.G.152 37/34 
Stab/K.G.26 6/5 
IL/K.G.26 35/31 
L/K.G.53 31/31 
Stab IL./St.G.2 3/3 
IL/St.G.2 35/34 
Stab IIL./St.G.2 3/3 
IIL./St.G.2 30/34 
Stab IV. (St.)/L.G.1 3/3 
IV. (St.)/L.G.1 39/37 
4.(St.)/186 (T) 12/12 
L/Z.G.1 32/27U 
LQ)/L.G.2 42/33, 
2.(F)/121 11/10 
Stab/K.G.27° 6/5 
L/K.G.27 35/31 
IL/K.G.27 36/32 
TIL./K.G.27 36/33 


Do 17 P/F 
Do 17 P/F 
Do17 


He 11H 
He 111 E 
He 11H 
He 11H 
He 11H 
He 11H 


Do17P 
Ju87B 
Do17P 
Ju87B 
Do17P 
Ju87B 
Ju87B 
Bfr10C 
Bf 109 E 


Do 17 P/F 


He 111 P 
He 111 P 
He 111 P 


He 111 P 


Subordinated for the first mission only: 


IL/Z.G.1 48/48 
Luftwaffe Command East Prussia 
1.(F)/120 12/11 
Stab/K.G.3 9/7 
IL/K.G.3 38/36 
IL/K.G.3 39/36 
Stab L/St.G.1 3/2 
L/St.G.1 38/38 
Luftwaffe Training Division 
4.(F)/121 12/11 
Stab (K)/L.G.1 9/8 
IL. (K)/L.G.1 39/34 
III. (K)/L.G.1 39/32 
Stab/K.G.2 9/9 
I/K.G.2 36/33 
IL/K.G.2 39/37 
L(Z)/L.G.1 33/32 


Bf 109 E 


Do17P 
Do17Z 
Do17Z 
Do17Z 
Do17P 
Ju87B 


Do 17 P/F 
He 11H 
He 11H 
He 11H 


Do17Z 
Do17M 
Do17Z 
Bfr10C 


Stettin- 
Henningsholm 
Stargard-Kliitzow 
Stargard-Kliitzow 
Stargard 
Schénfeld-Créssinsee 
Kolberg 

Kolberg 
Pinnow-Plathe 
Gabbert 

Gabbert 
Schénfeld- 
Créssinsee 


Stolp-Reitz 
Stolp-Reitz 
Stolp-West 
Stolp-West 
Stolp-Reitz 
Stolp-Reitz 
Stolp-West 
Mihlen I 
Malzkow 
(a Staffel) 
Lottin (2. u. 3.St.) 


Schénfeld- 
Créssinsee 


Langenhagen bzw. 
‘Werneuchen 
Langenhagen bzw. 
‘Werneuchen 
Wunstorf bzw. 
Neuhardenberg 
Delmenhorst bzw. 
K6nigsberg/Nm. 


Lichtenau 


Kénigsberg-Ballith 
Neuhausen 
Elbing 
Heiligenbeil 
Heiligenbeil 
Elbing 

Elbing 

Gut Wickbold bei 
Fesau 

Jesau 
Neuhausen 
Powunden 
Prowehren 


Jesau 
Gerdauen 
Schippenbeil 
Jesau 


One of the bomber Gruppen listed was directly subordinated to Air Fleet 1; 


which it was is uncertain. 


In addition, air defence forces within the area of Air Fleet 1 command, 
subordinated to the relevant Air District Command: 


Air District I Command 


L/J.G.1 46/46 
L/J.G.21 39/37 
Air District HI Command 
Stab/J.G.2 3/3 
L/J.G.2 39/38 
10.(N)/J.G.2 9/9 
Stab/J.G.3 3/3 
LJ.G.3 44/38 


Air District IV Command 
without flying formations 

In addition: 

Air Defence Command 1 (Flak) 
Air Defence Command 2 (Flak) 
Air Defence Zone West (Flak) 


Bf 109 E 
Bf 109 D 


Bf 109 E 
Bf 109 E 
Bf 109 D 
Bf 109 E 
Bf 109 E 


East Prussia 
Gutenfeld 
Gutenfeld 


Berlin 
Déberitz 
Déberitz 
StrauBberg 
Zerbst 
Brandis 


Dresden 


Berlin 
Leipzig 
Berlin 


Army Flying Formations (Lw General Berlin 

att. to C.-in-C. Army) 

Army Group North (Koluft) Bad Polzin 

2.(F)/11 H.Gr.Nord 12/12 Do17P ? 

Third Army (Koluft) Mohrungen 

3.(F)/10 3.Armee 12/9 Do17P Wiesenhof 

2.(H)/10 LA.K. 12/12 Hs 126 Ganshorn 

1.(H)/10 XXLA.K. 11/10 Hs 126 Oschen 

Fourth Army (Koluft) Jastrow 

3-(F)/11 4.Armee 12/10 Do 17Z ? 

3-(H)/21 ILA.K. 12/12 Hs 126 ? 

2.(H)/21 TILA.K. 11/6 Hs 126 ? 

9.(H)/L.G.2 12/12 Hs 126 Scholastikowo 

XIX.A.K. u. 

3.Pz.Div. 

Army Group South (Koluft) NeiBe 

4.(F)/11 H.Gr.Siid 12/11 Do 17P Neifie 

4.(H)/31 VILA.K. 12/10 He 46, He 45 = Schwieben 

Eighth Army (Koluft) Breslau 

1.(H)/21 8.Armee 12/12 Hs 126 Mirkau. 

4.(H)/23 X.A.K. 12/12 He 46, He 45 — Juliusburg-Siid 

5.(H)/13 XIILA.K. 12/11 He 46, He 45 — Juliusburg-Siid 

Tenth Army (Koluft) Oppeln 

3-(F)/31 10.Armee 12/7 Do17P Stubendorf 

1.(H)/41 IV.A.K. 12/5 Hs 126 Stubendorf 

4.(H)/21 XLA.K. 12/6 He 46,He 45 Grof-Lassewitz 

3-(H)/12 XIV.A.K. 12/8 Hs 126, He 46 Kreutzburg-Siib 

4.(H)/13 4.Pz.Div. 12/9 Hs 126, He 46 Kreutzburg-Siib 

1.(H)/11 XV.A.R. 12/10 Hs 126, He 46 Griinwiese 

2.(H)/41 XVLA.K. 12/11 Hs 126 Gro8-Lassewitz 

3-(H)/41 3.lei-Div. 12/6 Hs 126, He 46 Stubendorf 

2.(H)/23 1.Pz. Div. 12/9 Hs 126, He 46 Grof-Lassewitz 

Fourteenth Army (Koluft) Neu-Titschein 

4.(F)/14 14.Armee 12/7 Do17P Mankendorf 

1.(H)/31 VIULA.K. 12/10 Hs 126 PreuSisch-Krawarn 

2.(H)/31 5.Pz.Div. 12/11 Hs 126, He 46 Preuffiisch-Krawarn 

3.(H)/14 XVILA.K. 12/12 Hs 126, He 46 Engelswalde 

1.(H)/14 2.Pz.Div. 12/9 Hs 126, He 46 Engelswalde 

2.(H)/14 XVIILA.K. 12/10 Hs 126 Sillein 

Army Group C (West) (Koluft) Frankfurt/Main 

1.(F)/22 H.Gr.C 12/10 Do 17P Rebstock 

4.(H)/12 XXX.A.K. 12/7 He 46, He 45 ~~ Rheinberg 

3-(H)/13 V.A.K. 12/8 Hs 126 Villingen 

Fifth Army (Koluft) Mayen 

2.(F)/22 5.Armee 12/8 Do17P Bonn-Hangelar 

2.(H)/12 VLA.K. 12/10 Hs 126 Biidesheim 

1.(H)/12 Gen.Kdo. 12/11 Hs 126 ‘Wengerohr 

Eifel 

First Army (Koluft) Kreuznach 

3.(F)/22 1.Armee 12/10 Do 17P Koblenz-Karthause 

1.(H)/13 IX.A.K. I/II Hs 126 Worms 

4.(H)/22 XILA.K. 12/8 Hs 126 Hoppostadten 

1.(H)/23 Gen.Kdo. 12/8 Hs 126 Pferdsfeld 
Saarpfalz 

Seventh Army (Koluft) Calw 

7.(F)/L.G.2 7.Armee 12/11 Do 17 P/F Deckenpfronn 

2.(H)/13 Gen.Kdo. 12/4 Hs 126 Huchenfeld/ 
Oberrhein Malmsheim 

Naval Flying Formations (Lw General Berlin 

att. to C.-in-C. Navy) 

Fad. Luft West Fever 

Stab/106 Norderney 

1.(M)/106 10/10 He 60 Norderney 

2.(F)/106 12/12 Do 18 Norderney 

3.(M)/106 10/10 He 59 Berkum 

3.(M)/706 12/12 He 59 Norderney 

Stab/306 Hérnum 

2.(F)/306 12/11 Do 18 Hérnum 

2.(F)/506 12/11 Do 18 Hérnum 

2.(F)/606 12/9 Do 18 Hérnum 

Stab/4o6 List 

1.(M)/406 8/8 He 115 List 

2.(M)/406 12/10 Do 18 List 

3.(M)/406 9/9 He 59 List 

1./Bo.FL.St.196 12/12 He 60 Wilhelmshaven 

Ea. Luft (Ost) Dievenow 

Stab/506 Pillau 

1.(M)/506 12/10 He 60 Pillau 

3.(M)/506 10/9 He 59 Pillau 

Stab/706 Kamp 

1.(M)/706 12/11 He 60 Nest 

1.(M)/306 12/11 He 60 Nest 

5./Bo.F1.St.196 10/10 He 60 Kiel-Holtenau 
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Beg Killed Y Seriously Slightly [| Percentage of 


accidents caused by 
operating errors 


wounded wounded 


100 8 SS 
SS RXSKS 
‘es Seteset 
ene, ORR 
80 Soe06 selene <4 
O00. See) or SX ateranatanets 
PSR SOX bs ee “4 
aceecetetetotete lace ects statstatets tatatstatete 
60-4 | LA PRR KR SOO Pe RCT 
KKK RRR EPO PeeeeSeRR KSI eee eetet eatateree et: 
Z) PESKIN KY RRR RK ee tetetatatetetatatets, 
OEE CELLS P5555 O50 POSS C15] PSB O5 55504 
eaeasetetat egececaces Setacetetetatora tacececeee, eetatetetatetecenitocesect, eovatececes ecevecavocen 
evevesetecetececarere|| PRR RRR MN I erereceetecocece laceseceel etecececesecoceeneceee, 
4 PRS eesetatateteelaeecaceceel BRR REK KY POOR 
0) PRK RRR KKK NK eoeeeeeteteteeeee Nebetetgh, PERSSON 
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eegegeseces tearececes\ eegegecececenere lecececece, RRS RS PERRET RK 
eeecectatelgecereceet, ROR] 57 RRR 70 PORES SET 
eseeecceateteeetetel eeeeehetetctatee eebebetety Peo RESIS Sasecececes cececececen, 
eseseceueettacececene, RRS] RRR RA OCR | lagesececene tocecececee, 
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aeatecevessSecenacace’ PSSM SOY ees es ee eetceceee egteeeen neececececetececececece 
SRKKKP SO PRK RY evecesesececececleeeenane PRR 
CRSP ROKY esesteteteteetatetceceeenl PSS] ngasececece pececececene| 
PSS SSO PSS RP RO PSeSeSCE RRR RRS [SeSeHCER ISO 
1 ROOOOON COOL POO POOKXLEKKG ROOOQOODODOERE KS SOOODOORKRSLS 
15 May-8 June 1939 June 1939 July 1939 1 Aug.-25 Aug. 1939 


Source: Combat-readiness of flying units, BA-MA RL 2 III/702. Total strength of flying 
personnel (Aug. 1939): 11,700 (ibid.). 
DIAGRAM IJII.1.2. Personnel Losses among the Flying Personnel of the Luftwaffe, 
15 May-—26 August 1939 


time when mobilization began. Immediately before the outbreak of war the 
anti-aircraft artillery was therefore massively deployed in the western military 
districts (see Map III.1.6). At the same time considerable sections of anti- 
aircraft artillery were put under army command during the operations against 
Poland.** 

The home air defence was able to protect the industrial centres in western 
and central Germany only on a selective basis. At this time there was no 
uniform organizational structure at all. Symptomatic of the gaps in personnel 
still existing on the outbreak of war is the attempt only a few days beforehand 
to bring secondary-school pupils aged 16-18 into the anti-aircraft service.” 
The Reich education ministry firmly refused to agree to this measure, which 
would have affected 2.3 per cent of all pupils, some 75,000 in number. To use 
them would have gravely jeopardized the youthful intelligentsia of the Reich. 


°4 Grundlagen fiir die Vorbereitung der kriegsmaftigen Verwendungsbereitschaft der Wehr- 
machtteile [Principles leading to the wartime preparedness of the Wehrmacht branches], OKW 
No. 400/39 g.Kdos. WFA/L IIc, 22 June 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

> Discussion between Gruppenleiter RU (OKW/WiRtAmt) Col. (suppl.) Udo Franssen and 
St. Sec. Werner Zschintzsch in the Reich ministry of education on 5 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RW, 
19/253; it was apparently this conversation that gave rise to the records in Reich ministry for 
science, education, and national training, Uber die deutsche Schule im Kriege [The German 
school in wartime], 7 Sept. 1939, Ursachen und Folgen, xiii. 653-5. 
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The success scored by the ministry on this issue resulted from the inability of 
the Wehrmacht services to represent their interests jointly vis-a-vis the civilian 
departments. Minister Bernhard Rust also received support from the Party, 
which wanted to avoid giving the public the impression that at the very 
beginning of the war they were already calling on the ‘last resort’. 

In peacetime the air signals service mustered some 58,000 men.”° It was the 
establishment of a comprehensive early-warning network that demanded con- 
siderable additional personnel. On mobilization the air-force ground organiza- 
tion also received extensive reinforcements. This body was responsible for 
guard and administrative duties of all kinds at the air-bases and operational 
airfields.”’ 

Although the Luftwaffe, which had been a successful German propaganda 
instrument of deterrence in the preceding years, above all vis-a-vis the Western 
powers, was capable in September 1939 of flying tactical missions in support 
of the army and even achieving spectacular results thereby, at this juncture it 
was by no means equipped for a strategic air war, especially against the pro- 
duction centres of the British Isles, if only because it lacked large numbers of 
four-engined long-distance bombers. 


(d) SS Militarized Formations 


In view of the low strength of the militarized formations at the beginning of the 
war, discussion of the ‘Waffen-SS’ as a military factor seems of secondary 
importance. In order to categorize the rapid numerical rise of these troops 
during the war, it is essential to give a brief sketch of their manpower situation 
at the beginning of the Polish campaign. Firstly, a distinction must be made 
between SS militarized formations, SS Death’s Head units, and SS police rein- 
forcements, which in turn should not be confused with the reinforced police 
guards. In the Fuhrer decree of 25 May 1939 on the armed sections of the SS, 
the numerical and organizational scheme was laid down which was to apply to 
the SS militarized formations in mobilization phase 1939/40.°* According to 
this, the establishment of the SS militarized formations was to lead to the 
setting up of an SS division. Its manpower strength and material equipment 
were to correspond to those of a motorized infantry division. The special 
quality of its personnel replacement and the extent of its modern weaponry 
made it superior to any army division.” Even its degree of motorization was 
higher than in the motorized formations of the army. So it is not surprising that 
when the SS division was set up it also had higher personnel figures: at 20,000 
men, distinctly superior to those of an army motorized infantry division 
(16,445 men). The fact that this division already contained the seeds of further 


°° Volker, Luftwaffe, 179. 

°” Tbid. 181. 

°8 OKW No. 1187/39 g.Kdos. WFAIL II, 25 May 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1639. 

°° ‘For example, the SS militarized formations received the first divisional artillery guns suitable 
for use by troops on self-drive gun-carriages, ibid. 
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large formations of the SS was indicated by the words ‘Where maximum actual 
strength is concerned, the divisional staff and the individual SS units are not 
restricted to the peacetime strengths laid down for corresponding army 
units.’°° The tenor of the decree leaves no doubt that the Waffen-SS was to be 
expanded in competition with the army. The statement “The additional posts 
in the context of maximum strength shall be decided by the Reichsfiihrer SS, 
taking into consideration both the mobilization and the peacetime activities of 
SS militarized formations’ must therefore undoubtedly be interpreted in this 
sense.*! 

The SS militarized formations took part in the Polish campaign with the 
Germania and Deutschland units, the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, and the SS 
artillery regiment, established a few weeks earlier. The SS unit Der Fuhrer 
remained behind in the Protectorate at first as a guard and security force, being 
transferred to the west at the end of 1939. 

The May decree of 1939 ensured the SS motorized formations of their 
position as the nation’s second armed force, enabling it at the same time to 
continue to enhance its personnel strength at the expense of the Wehrmacht. 
At the same time the first moves arose towards quasi-military legal and admin- 
istrative dispositions whose organizational structure far exceeded what was 
considered necessary for the requirements of a single SS formation. In parallel 
with the General Army Office came the SS recruitment office; the SS sections 
were used for volunteer recruitment, but were also fully able to carry out the 
function of a military reserve organization within the SS itself.°? On the 
outbreak of war the first replenishment units already existed in the garrisons 
of the SS militarized formations. There were similar arrangements for the 
replacement of Death’s Head units.“ When the SS units were combined in one 
division, the staff training of SS leaders also became necessary. The Junker 
schools were equivalent to the military academies, whereas with the SS special 
jurisdiction new paths were opened up also in the area of military law. Finally, 
with the establishment of the SS medical academy, an institution independent 
of the existing army medical services was created.” 

The SS Death’s Head units, the guard units of the concentration camps, had 
been divided since the summer of 1937 among the SS districts of Upper 
Bavaria, Brandenburg, and Thuringia and attached to the large camps of 
Dachau, Sachsenhausen, and Buchenwald.°’ According to the Fihrer decree 


°° OKW No. 1187/39 g.Kdos. WFA/L II, 25 May 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5. 1639. 

*! Tbid. 

Wegner, Politische Soldaten, 126-7. 

Ibid. 121. The decree of 17 Aug. 1938 acquires still greater significance in this connection: 
ibid. 114 ff. 

64 Alt, Behérden und Dienststellen. A list of the SS supplementary units in existence on the 
outbreak of war is attached to Wehrkreiskommando IX, Dept. Ib/Ers.Nr.3965/39, 23 Sept. 1939, 
BA-MA RA 53-9/66. 

® Wegner, ‘Sondergerichtsbarkeit von SS und Polizei’. 

°° Wegner, Politische Soldaten, 121. 

®” Tbid. or. 
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of 17 August 1938, members of the Death’s Head units could be replenished 
only by reservists who had completed their active service. An agreement 
between the Wehrmacht High Command and the Reichsftithrer SS allowed the 
SS Death’s Head units equivalent recruitment measures in the Wehrmacht’s 
quarters. The SS thus achieved entry, if at first only on a modest scale, into the 
area of influence of the armed forces, previously jealously guarded by the 
military and free from Party-political agitation. At first the SS were allowed 
only to publish a memorandum; further recruiting measures, such as lectures, 
were still prohibited.®* The willingness to allow the generally suspect concen- 
tration camp guard organization even to appear in the barracks in any form 
whatever suggests a weakening defensive preparedness of central military 
authorities vis-a-vis the claims of the SS. Once the SS militarized formations 
had been granted access to troops with no prior service, the SS Death’s Head 
units received equivalent rights in relation to the reservist potential of the 
Wehrmacht. 

The Fuhrer decree of 18 May 1939 moreover laid down the numerical 
strength of the SS Death’s Head units, which were about 8,000 strong on the 
outbreak of war and for which an optimum strength of 14,000 men was 
planned. The intention of arming these units with six light field howitzers and 
nine anti-tank guns indicates that, in contrast to their previous service, they 
were not to be employed as concentration camp guards in a military conflict, 
but would be allotted both internal and external security tasks. The Fuhrer 
decree of 17 August 1938 envisaged the concentration camps being guarded 
when mobilization took place by members of the General SS over 45 years of 
age (Landsturm, or conscripted Home Guard), with a strength of some 5,000 
men.” The Death’s Head formations were enabled by this means to absorb the 
SS police reinforcement (reinforcement of the SS Death’s Head formations) to 
the extent of some 25,000 men, and at the same time to prepare replacements 
for the expected losses by the SS militarized formations. This meant that 
ultimately, after the conclusion of the Polish campaign, there was nothing 
to prevent the formation of two further SS divisions (Death’s Head division 
and Police division).”° 


(e) Reinforced Police Guards 


To secure telecommunications and transport links within the country and to 
deter unrest, the mobilization plans included the establishment of reinforced 


°§ OKH, 1p20 AHA/AgH (IID No. 5150/39, 25 May 1939, BA-MA RA 15/214. 

° OKW No. 2105/38 g.K. WFA/IL II, 15 Sept. 1938, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1639; Wegner, Politische 
Soldaten, 115. 

7 Call-up of members of the SS police reinforcement began at the beginning of 1939, with 
recourse to the emergency decree of 15 Oct. 1938 as its legal basis: RGBI. (1938), i. 1141. First set 
up by Himmler in his capacity as Chief of German Police, at the beginning of the second half of 
the war the unit became the ‘SS Police Division’: OKH, BdE, AHA I a No. 7500/39 g., 3 Oct. 1939, 
organization of the police division, BA-MA RH 15/418b. 
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rail, postal, waterways, and police guards.”! The personnel of rail, postal, water, 
and shipping directorates as well as the regular police were to ensure the safety 
of property in particular in the event of mobilization, but on mobilization in 
1939 only the reinforced rail and waterways guards were set up. Just a few 
weeks later the catastrophic situation of the German Reich railway rendered 
it necessary to make more profitable use of the released railway personnel. A 
similar situation obtained for the members of the inland navigation system: as 
time went by their work was taken over by the local defence units.” 

The reinforced police guards were limited in the summer of 1939 to 100,000 
men and on the outbreak of war comprised some 91,000 men.” Their purpose 
was to make good the constabulary (in this case the municipal police in par- 
ticular) released to the army (military police). On the outbreak of war some 280 


TABLE III.1.6. Armed Forces under the Orders of the Reichsftihrer SS and Chief 
of the German Police* 


Peacetime Reinforcement Sept. 1939 
strength 


Constabulary, municipal 
police, military police, 
local police 121,000 91,000 additional, partly as 
reinforced police protection 
26,000 (Oct. 1939) called up 
Concentration camp guards 


(from the general SS) 5,000 
SS Death’s Head units 8,000 4,000 (Sept. 1939) 
SS police reinforcement 23,000 
SS Militarized formations 23,000 (with Junker schools) 


* Members of Gestapo, SD, and criminal police are not included. Differences between this 
and total figures given at the beginning of sect. III.1.3(e) are the result of differing information 
periods. 


Sources: Report of the Chairman of the RVA to the RVR on the postition of RV measures, 
OKW/WFA/L No. 1262/39 g.Kdos. IV, 5 June 1939, Ziff. 3 (Rail, Post, and Waterways 
Protection), BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. I; report on the 2nd meeting of the RVR on 23 June 1939, 
ORKW/WFA/L No. 1436/39 g.Kdos. IV, 10 July 1939, ibid. 


” Instruction for increased protection of the postal service, announced in the Wehrmacht with 
ObdH, OQuI/2nd Div. No. 2200/35 g.Kdos. HI/A, 3 Sept. 1935, recorded in Army Replacement 
Inspectorate Kassel ae g.Kdos., 10 Feb. 1936, BA-MA RH 14/108; report of the chairman 
of the RVA to the RVR on the status of Reich defence measures, OKW WFA/L No. 1262/39 
g.Kdos., IV, 5 June 1939, sect. 3 (rail, postal, and waterways guards), BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. I. 

” RVA/OKW/WFA 2065/39 g.Kdos. L IVa, 25 Aug. 1939, X-Fall innerhalb der Wehrmacht: 
Auswirkungen auf zivilen Bereich [Event X in the Wehrmacht: Effects on the civilian shere], BA- 
MA Wi IF 5.672. 

® Report on the second sitting of the Reich Defence Council on 23 June 1939, OKW/WFA/L 
No. 1436/39 g.Kdos. IV, 10 July 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. 1; in this source the number of 
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officers and 7,879 civilian police constables were in any case transferred to the 
military police.” For the civilian constabulary, whose strength in peacetime 
was about 121,000 men, this meant an appreciable loss.” As well as the SS 
militarized formations and their subordinate bodies, at the end of 1939 the 
Reich had some 254,000 armed and uniformed police at its disposal. 

The reinforced police guards were set up on 4 September 1939. However, 
they were not to be deployed at home, where in any case the attitude of the 
population at first gave no cause for such measures, but in the occupied Polish 
territories.’° On 5 September strong police forces marched eastwards on the 
orders of the army quartermaster-general.” 

To obtain a picture of the organizational density and availability of the 
German population, the 320,000 men organized in the Security Auxiliary 
Service, the Technical Emergency Assistance, and the Air Raid Protection 
organization should be added to the overall figure of some 300,000 members of 
the police force (with SD and Gestapo).’* The majority of them had first to be 
released from existing employment. 


available personnel is actually put at 185,000 men. On this occasion Goring declared that the per- 
sonnel strength of the reinforced police guards should be kept down to 100,000 men: Wegner, Poli- 
tische Soldaten, 122. 


™ Stumpf, Wermacht-Elite, 45. 

™ Neufeld, Huck, and Tessin, Ordnungspolizei, 13. 

7° OKH/GenStH/Org.Dept. (I) No. 2539/39 geh., 4 Sept. 1939, organization of the reinforced 
police guards according to Mob-Buch Z, pt. IV, sect. 1090, BA-MA RH 2/v. 887. 

7” GenStH, 2. Abt., 2. Staffel, KTB 33 (5 Sept. 1939): police referrals to Poland: 4 Pol. bns. to 
AOK 10; 1 Pol. bn. to AOK 4; 1 Pol. bn. to AOK 8; 1 Pol. bn. to Poznan; 1 Pol. rgt. to Warsaw; I 
Pol. rgt. to Cracow, BA-MA RH 2/v. 885. 

78 OKW/WFAIL, No. 1436/39 g.Kdos. IV, 10 July 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. I. 


II. The Wehrmacht Manpower Situation 
at the Outbreak of War 


I. REPLACEMENT OF OTHER RANKS 


By 1 September 1939 the German Wehrmacht had mobilized some 4,556,000 
men. This exceeded the call-up capacity of the imperial contingency army, 
which in August 1914 had called some 3,822,000 men to the colours.’ A com- 
parison of numerical strengths alone, however, leads to no conclusions as to 
the capacity of the troops. A comparison of the quality of the reservists imme- 
diately available on the outbreak of war, on the other hand, shows up a crucial 
weakness of the Wehrmacht in the sector of personnel provision. 

The peacetime army of the imperial period could call on some 3 million 
reservists. With the greater initial strength of the wartime Wehrmacht, a 
reserve of approximately 3.8 million men was available to the Wehrmacht lead- 
ership. Whereas the imperial contingency army had a homogeneously trained 
reserve available, whose activation was entirely dependent on age, the person- 
nel situation of the Wehrmacht reflected a set of negative conditional factors, 
caused on the one hand by the demographic situation of the Reich, and on 
the other by political developments since 1919. General conscription was only 
four years old in September 1939. The 1914-17 year-groups could be regarded 
as being trained on peacetime lines, though it had to be remembered that a 
proportion of these would not be discharged until September 1939, having 
completed their two-year military service (see Diagram III.1.1). The drop in 
the birth rate caused by the First World War affected these particular year- 
groups, from which, by comparison with pre-war years of birth, in some cases 
up to 50 per cent fewer conscripts per year were available (see Diagram 
TII.11.2). 

On the other hand, there were incomparably more able-bodied men in the 
year-groups I90I—13, untrained, in accordance with the provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty (‘white’ years). In order to fill the manpower gaps in the wartime 
forces, even at the beginning of the Polish campaign it was necessary to fall 
back on the world-war year-groups 1894-1900, whose age (39-45) and training 


' Manuscript notes by Capt. Trahndorff of July 1944 following data from the WFSt, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.3358. The data more or less coincide with the advance calculations of the Army Ordnance 
Office: Die personelle Leistungsfahigkeit Deutschlands im Mob.-Fall [Germany’s manpower 
capability in the event of mobilization], No. 170/39 g.Kdos. Wa/Stab Ia, 8 Mar. 1939, BA-MA RH 
8/v. 1121, but without the appendix 6a attached here, which has been preserved only in draft form, 
BA-MA RH 8/v. 1885; a covering letter dated 18 Mar. 1939 is in BA-MA Wi/IF 5.844, a résumé in 
BA-MA RH 8vy. 1022. See also Miller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 66. For details of strengths of the 
Imperial Army see Absolon, Wehrmacht i. 8. 
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DIAGRAM III.1.1. Call-up of Age-groups 1883-1929 for Active Military Service 
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Source: Statistical Year Book 1939-40, 23. 


DIAGRAM III.11.2. Male Members of Age-groups Born 1883-1929, as at 17 May 
1939 


admitted of only limited service in the field. From 1936 onwards the 
Wehrmacht leadership tried increasingly to provide short-term training for 
members of the ‘white’ year-groups. However, with only a three-month 
training period it was impossible to give these conscripts more than the most 
essential basic military knowledge. They were therefore put into Reserve I, 
together with the vast majority of the short-term trainees under 35 years of age 
(see Diagram III.1.3).” Up to the outbreak of war, however, most members of 
the ‘white’ year-groups remained untrained, as shown in Diagram III.1I.4. In 
military memoirs written after 1945 the lack of trained reserves at the outbreak 
of war in 1939 was also evaluated as a sign of the resistance of the military lead- 
ership to the preparations for war by the National Socialist regime.’ But it 
should not be forgotten that the infrastructure of Wehrmacht real estate and 
the training personnel available before the outbreak of war and in the war’s first 
stages were by no means adequate to deal with the simultaneous training of 
several year-groups.* 


? Records of inspectors’ discussion in the OKW WiRiiAmt on 22 Feb. 1941, quoting here the 
report by Col. Alfred Meidemann, AHA/AgE/H/Chief E, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2270 and Wi/1A.84. 

> Warlimont, Hauptquartier, 26 n. 15. 

* GenStdH/OQu III Az. 23-2. Abt. (ID No. 2576/38, 8 Dec. 1938 (draft), No. 3574/38 geh. of the 
same date (copy), BA-MA RH 2/v. 964. 
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Source: BA-MA RH 53-0/134. 
DIAGRAM IIL.11.3. Survey of Structure of Conscription 


How drastically the lack of trained reserves made itself felt on the outbreak 
of war is illustrated by a set of figures produced by Military District VII 
(Munich), which reflects the overall picture already described on the basis of 
an area of broadly rural character (see Diagram III.11.4). We see that at the start 
of the Polish campaign the wartime Wehrmacht did have adequate reserves in 
the age-group 35-45, and hence for the lines of communication, local defence 
units, and covering units. On the other hand, there were no appreciable 
replacements for the fighting troops in the 18-35 age-group. In order to 
increase the already small supply of conscripts in the age-groups with low birth 
rates, it was decided to call up even those who were only partly fit for the 
Wehrmacht, to reduce the call-up age from 20 to 19, and finally to call up two 
year-groups on one call-up date. If the numerical strength is now compared 
with the quality of the replacements according to age and state of training, the 
severe lack of manpower in the Wehrmacht on the eve of the Second World War 
becomes patently obvious (see Diagram III.11.5). 


> Minutes of inspector’s discussion on 22 Feb. 1941 (as n. 2). 
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Source: Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 141. 


DIAGRAM III.11.4. Survey of Available Trained Servicemen in Military District VII, 
According to Position on 6 May 1939 


2. THE SITUATION REGARDING REPLACEMENT OF 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


The Reich army of the Weimar Republic had a proportionately very high and 
extremely well-qualified share of NCOs in relation to its actual strength. The 
rapid expansion of the army after 1933, the release of manpower to the 
Luftwaffe, and the recruiting efforts of SS formations, the Reich Labour 
Service, and the Party considerably narrowed the reservoir of a new generation 
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of army leaders in the years up to the outbreak of war.° In December 1938 the 
General Army Office forbade the premature release of NCOs from active 
service. It was reacting in this way to efforts by the NSDAP to gain NCOs as 
officer candidates for National Socialist ‘order castles’, although it was the 
chance of a position for life which must have been of special interest to many 
of the men.’ The army attempted to counteract these recruitment efforts by 
means of increased financial attractions, and also with a reduction in the re- 
enlistment period, i.e. the term of engagement for NCO candidates, from six 
to three years. Loss of quality and service experience had now to be accepted 
as inevitable. In the end the army was even prepared to take on, as NCOs after 
a six-month trial period in the army, members of the SS militarized formations 
who had left after signing on for four years. The army command intended by 
this means to counteract the recruitment of suitable NCOs by the SS. Curi- 
ously enough, no consideration was given in these plans to the possible differ- 
ence in ideological orientation of these NCOs. Nevertheless, the recruitment 
of NCOs was unable by the outbreak of war to keep pace with the rapid expan- 
sion of the army. In April 1939 the established posts for NCOs in the peace- 
time army had to be cut by up to four posts per company and comparable 
units, in order to cover the growing requirements.® 

When the war began the peacetime army had some 150,000 NCOs; 
bottlenecks therefore remained, especially in the training of specialists, which 
were further aggravated as the war went on.” For instance, as the army was 
increasingly motorized, not only drivers but also large numbers of fitters were 
needed. The same applied to engineers and signals units.’° The Luftwaffe and 
navy were faced with similarly serious problems. The lack of specialists to 
service and maintain modern weapons and equipment was a reflection of the 
chronic shortage of skilled workers in every branch of the German war 
economy. The lack of suitable command candidates forced the Wehrmacht 
leadership in the very first months of the war to make considerable reductions 
in qualitative demands on the new recruits. Thus, NCOs and men who had 
been discharged without notice for lack of ability or suitability, or even for 
breaches of discipline, could be restored to their former rank. Even those 
who had been discharged from the service for dishonourable conduct or 
because of judicial sentences could now be reinstated in the Wehrmacht if 
the competent military district command so decided. Only those of partly 
Jewish descent continued to have no chance. Lack of Aryan descent was 


° Gen.Kdo. XIV. A.K. St. IIb, Az. 12d No. 94/39 geh., 11 May 1939 to OKH, covering letter for 
a memorandum on the NCO replacement situation, produced by Ist Bn. Artillery Regiment 2, 
whose conclusions were adopted by the general headquarters (memorandum Ist Art. Reg. 2, Abt. 
Tb Az. 5/39 geh., 5 Feb. 1939), BA-MA RH 15-423A. 

7 Gen.Kdo. VII A.K. (Military District Command VII Az. Br2 f IIb, No. 1129 M38 geh., 21 
Dec. 1938, BA-MA RH 50/46. 

8 OKH, Az. B2td AHA Id (E.St.N.) No. 1360/39 geh., 12 Apr. 1939, copy, BA-MA RH 46/270. 

° Lahne, Unteroffiziere, 474-5. 

10 Handbuch Militargeschichte, iv, sect. VU, pp. 377-83; Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 39-40. 
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apparently regarded as a greater blemish than dishonourable conduct or 
judicial sentences." 


3. THE OFFICER CORPS 


The consequences of intensified rearmament produced a still more serious 
phenomenon with regard to officer replacement. Even by the end of 1935 the 


1! ORW, Az. 121 12 10 AHA/Ag/E (IIc) No. 9007/39, 12 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RH 15/222. 
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Sources: 


(a) Note WFSt, Sept. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3358; OKH, GenStdH, 2. Abt. (IIIb) No. 659/39 
g.K., undated, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1271. For the Navy there are other figures from the OKM: 
Diagrams III.1v.3, III.v.23. see Table IIL.1v.6 /834/ and III.v.25 /959/. 


(6) Interpolation from Muller-Hillebrand, Das statistische System, MGFA, Study P-OIL, 98-9, 
which gives a strength of 40,000 men from the files of Org.Abt. ORW for Dec. 1939 and 
Wegner, Fiihrerkorps der Waffen-SS, 329, which gives a total personnel of 22,718 men for Dec. 
1938. The target values in the details of figures for Mob-Plan (Army) 1939/40, OKH, 
GenStdH, 2.Abt. (IIIB) No. 659/39 g.K., undated, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1271, show 
75 338 men as replacement for the SS militarized troops (without East Prussia) and for the 
active sections of the militarized troops (without replacement) 15,612, i.e. a total of 22,950; 
special Appendix 2A/Pt. 1 to Mob-Plan (Army) valid 1 Mar. 1939-31 Mar. 1940, BA-MA 
RHD 18/27, Bl.44. 

(c) For the strength of the peacetime army, the status at 31 Dec. 1938 was selected, since even 
before mobilization in Aug. 1939, 379,000 reservists had been brought in for short-term 
exercises and through the ‘combat-readiness’ scheme. 

(d) Interpolation from Handbuch Mulitargeschichte, iv, sect. VI, 546, between Luftwaffe strength 
on 31 Dec. 1938 (275,000 men) and on 3 Aug. 1939, i.e. with reservists called up under the 
combat-readiness scheme (349,000 men), BA-MA Wi/TF 5.3358; according to Volker, Luft- 
waffe, 183, this branch of the Webrmacht consisted in June 1939 of 320,000 NCOs and other 
ranks and 12,000 officers, i.e. 332,000 men. 

e) Handbuch Militdérgeschichte, iv, sect. VI, 433-43, position in Aug. 1939; a record of 25 May 
1945 gives 80,900 men, including 2,500 officials: BA-MA M 282 (e). 

f) Wegner, Fiihrerkorps der Waffen-SS, 329. 

g) Interpolation from Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 66, which provides the key to the distribution 
of the replacement to be allocated, and Stein, Geschichte der Waffen-SS, 32 (Aug. 1940). 

h) Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz im Kriege, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2621, 6. 

7) Combination of details given for the army in Miller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 66, 460,000 with an 
estimate of 25% for the other Wehrmacht branches. 

j) Ref. date: 31 Dec. 1938, OKH AHA/Int (IID, 254/39 g., BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1215. Extent of 
civilian subordinate Wehrmacht personnel (barracks personnel), total personnel of 
Wehrmacht firms and agencies on ref. date 31 May 1939. See Diagram III.III.16. 


DIAGRAM JIL.11.5. Wehrmacht Strength, 1 September 1939 


chief of the Heerespersonalamt (PA: Army Personnel Office) had refused any 
further expansion of the army in view of the low available reserve of officers. 
Whereas for the peacetime army 7 per cent of officers in relation to the total 
strength was accepted as the guiding rate, the decision had been taken to 
reduce the officer strength to only 3 per cent during the build-up stage. 
According to the 1935 autumn estimate, however, the percentage had already 
sunk to 2.4.'? At the same time the officer corps had increasingly begun to lose 
the social homogeneity which had distinguished it in the years of peace before 
the First World War and above all in the imperial army. Apart from the 
members of the traditional officer élite, the Wehrmacht officer corps was 
composed of wartime officers of the supplementary reserve (5,435),'° officers 


2 Germany and the Second World War, i. 431-2. 
3 Handbuch Militdrgeschichte, iv, sect. VU, p. 373- 
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of the disbanded regional police forces (some 1,200),'* and tried and tested 
NCOs from the Reichswehr (about 1,500).'° To these were added some 1,600 
officers of the Austrian army.'® 

In order to close the gaps in the active officer corps, early steps had been 
taken to reactivate officers who had served in the First World War. Members of 
the supplementary reserve officer corps, proceeding from the local defence 
officer corps, were to fill officers’ posts up to and including the rank of captain 
during an interim period.’’ In order to avoid the risk of a high percentage of 
older officers, members of the 1892 and earlier age-groups were at first 
excluded.'® However, this limitation could not be maintained as time went by, 
so that for 1938 former active 54-year-old officers (year-group 1884) were 
already being included.'® There were 4,592 supplementary reserve officers” in 
the service of the Wehrmacht in 1937, but less than a year later their numbers 
had increased by 18 per cent.” From April 1938 a further increase in the officer 
strength was provided by the temporary-duty officer corps, which was to take 
on former supplementary reserve officers who could no longer be considered 
for further promotion. On mobilization they replaced active officers in the 
army agencies at home.”” 

Supplementary reserve and temporary-duty officers were the typical 
product of the chronic shortage of officers in the Wehrmacht. Of the 22,600 
men who formed the officer corps of the Wehrmacht by the end of 1938, only 
about a seventh had been officers in the Reichswehr before 1933. These figures 
show that not only was the officer requirement of the peacetime army not 
covered, but their quality no longer corresponded to the standard of the 
imperial army either. While the officer strength of the peacetime army was 
already showing considerable gaps, in the mobilization planning it was neces- 
sary to fall back to a great extent on officers of the former imperial contingent 
army. In mobilization year 1935/6 39 per cent of posts were still filled by retired 
officers. In mobilization year 1936/7 this proportion actually fell to 29 per cent, 
but the communication lines of the field army had largely to be led by retired 
officers and former NCOs (18 per cent).”* In Field Army I], i.e. in the units of 


4 Handbuch Militdrgeschichte, iv, sect. VU p. 373- 371- 

5 Lahne, Unteroffiziere, 475; Rautenberg, ‘Dokumente’ 134 n. 123, which regards as too high the 
total figure of 1,500 for the period 1933-9 given by Miller-Hillebrand (Heer i. 30). 

16 Handbuch Militdrgeschichte, iv, sect. VU, p. 371. 

7 Chief of Army Command No. 750/33 geh. Kdos. PA (3) N.F., 18 Dec. 1933, BA-MA RH 53- 
qv. 1068. 

18 Private letter from Maj. Adolf Kuntzen, PA, to Kubler, 1b of 7th Div., 27 Nov. 1933, ibid. 

° Conference with corps adjutant in Berlin at PA on 28 and 29 Jan. 1938, shorthand note by 
Corps Adjutant VII Corps (IIa) No. 729/38 geh. (draft), BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 710. 

20 Absolon, Wehrrechtliche Gutachten, xvii. 82-4. 

21 Handbuch Militdrgeschichte, iv, sect. VU, p. 373. 

2 The Reich minister of war and C.-in-C. of the Wehrmacht, g. 21 Vers (Ic) No. 791/37; 24 Nov. 
1937, BA-MA Wi/VIII.45. 

3 GenStdH No. 500/37 g.Kdos. GZ (II), 24 Mar. 1937, survey of fulfilment of mobilization 
requirement of officers for the wartime army Oct. 1936/Oct. 1937, position on I Nov. 1936, BA- 
MA RH tv. 58. 
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the national defence, border guard, and stronghold garrisons, they actually 
amounted to 53 per cent. Here it should be borne in mind that scarcely any 
reserve units were provided for the mobilization army of 1936/7. The propor- 
tion of officers referred to had therefore to be brought in almost without excep- 
tion for the mobilization of the peacetime units. When the first reserve units 
were set up in 1937 the structure of the officer corps deteriorated once more in 
terms of age and quality. In all, the mobilization officer corps grew between 
1936 and 1939 from 74,000 to 99,000.”* While the active corps of officers was 
expanded by the appointment of former professional officers—who could not, 
however, be given any intensive training—attempts were made in the same way 
to increase the officer reserve corps by employing special-duty officers. This 
step was taken at a time when the number of the envisaged reserve divisions 
was raised from four to eight, while simultaneously maintaining twenty-one 
territorial divisions.” 

In all, three typologically different groups of active officers and two cate- 
gories of reserve officers can therefore be identified. While the younger 
members of the active officer corps were primarily allotted to the combat 
troops, supplementary reserve officers led supply-units of the field army and 
were used in home-based posts. Temporary-duty officers were appointed for a 
limited period to the remaining vacant established posts of the military author- 
ities in the Reich and later in the occupied territories. Their advanced age 
enabled them to be successfully used in only a few posts. Officers with reserve 
status were present in all reserve formations of the combat troops and lines of 
communication, while special-duty officers, some of whom were over 70 years 
old, reinforced the mobile army in less important posts at base and at home, 
less frequently at the front. 

Whereas the officers of the active troops were those born in the years 
1894-1916, the limit for members of the supplementary reserve officer corps 
was set at 1884. For officers with reserve status the dividing-line was 1889, 
while temporary-duty and special-duty officers could be selected, according to 
their employment and physical capacity, from years of birth back to 1869. By 
this means the Wehrmacht ensured that it had access to all available officers at 
the outbreak of war. 

The age stratification alone would seem to nullify the whole question of the 
homogeneity of the officer corps. A considerable social erosion took place even 
during the First World War, some time after 1916, caused by the high losses of 
officers in the matériel battles and the associated rapid expansion of the reserve 
corps of officers. The problem was aggravated for the Wehrmacht leadership, 
because it was the young line officers in particular who could not be trained to 
the required level in the short term. The restriction on recruitment of volun- 


*4 OKH, GenStdH, 2. Abt. (IIB) No. 659/39 g.K., undated, figures relating to Mobilization 
Army 1939/40, BA-MA RH2/v. 1271. 
25 Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 60-1. 
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teers in the 100,000-man army coincided with twelve years of high birth rates 
(1901-12), which would normally have made up the majority of the younger 
line officers. This development had some influence on leadership and the 
training of the replacements, especially after the outbreak of war, since the 
officers of the replacement units were mainly quite elderly. They went in for 
excessive drilling, which had been customary in the German army before I914. 
Since the recruits had to be ready to be used at the front within eight or at the 
most twelve weeks after the beginning of the Polish campaign, in September 
1939 the Army High Command was already issuing relevant directives with the 
aim of achieving the necessary fitness for active service with the minimum loss 
of time.”° Nevertheless, various complaints were voiced in the first weeks of the 
war on the grounds that notably in the units of the third and fourth waves, 
in which the proportion of former combatant officers was especially high, 
‘tedious square-bashing’ was taking place.” 

But even in the staffs of those troops who had stayed on the home front, the 
activities of the redeployed officers from the First World War encountered criti- 
cism, including the quite unjustified character defamation by Goring at a 
meeting of the Reich Defence Council on 18 November 1938. With regard to 
the use of elderly officers in the military replacement agencies, he had 
announced that “The replacement organization posts will not be filled by any 
dug-up old vegetables that are lurking around—we need really outstanding 
officers here, not the inadequacy of these old gentlemen who have been 
grubbed up somewhere or discharged as unfit.’** Nevertheless, the critical sit- 
uation regarding officer replacement meant that outstanding officers had to be 
appointed to more important posts. It is patently obvious that on the outbreak 
of war considerable concessions had to be made, regarding not only the age but 
also the qualifications of the reappointed officers. 

In 1938 the PA was still insisting that a strict standard must be applied to 
officer candidates, after the military colleges had marked some 30 per cent of 
one age-group as unsuitable.” But in May 1939 they already felt obliged to 
accept as many recruits as possible in order to alleviate the precarious replace- 
ment situation. Army Group 2 Command in Frankfurt alone was short of some 
1,300 officers just a few moths before the war began.*° If, as demonstrated 


2° The basis was the guidelines for training within the replacement army, 21 Aug. 1939, OKH, 
GenStdH, 4. Abt (Ib) No. 2699/39 geh., which in the order of 28 Aug. 1939 (OKH, GenStdH, 
Ausb.Abt.Nr. 30g) was once again brought urgently to the attention of the troops, BA-MA RH 
54/99. 
27 The Ia of Army Group C, Col. (Gen. Staff) Vincenz Miiller, to chief of Organization Depart- 
ment OKH, Col. Walter Buhle (private official communication), 24 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 19 
T//o2. 

78 OKW/WFA No. 3034/38 g.Kdos., 22 Dec. 1938, report on the first meeting of the Reich 
Defence Council on 18 Nov. 1938, 16, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. I. 

2° Corps adjutants’ conference in PA, 28 and 29 Jan. 1938, Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K., IIa No. 729/38 
geh., draft, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 710. 

30 Adjutants’ conference at Army Group Command II in Frankfurt according to instruction 
Chief PA/Adj. of 11 Apr. 1939, on 5 May 1939, BA-MA RH Io III/686. 
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above, it was felt that the recruitment of older officers was basically problem- 
atic, the only solution was via the increased recruitment of active NCOs. 
Short-term special courses were supposed to make up for their lack of training 
at a military academy.*’ When, immediately after the outbreak of war, the PA 
looked to the officers’ reserve of the Acting General Command for further new 
appointments, it became abundantly clear that replacements for the fighting 
troops could scarcely be expected from that quarter. This was when the staffs 
of the higher military command authorities and military replacement offices at 
home were first combed for officers fit for active service, and the reserved 
occupation lists of officers on the reserve were re-examined.” Just how cata- 
strophic the replacement situation regarding officers actually was in some 
military districts is revealed by a table of the status of Military District VII on 
1 September 1939 (see Diagram JII.11.6). The 800-odd officers on the reserve 
were matched here by almost 1,300 retired and special-duty officers over the 
age of 45. The shortage of reserve officers trained after the First World War was 
particularly noticeable in the light artillery, which was able to make 500 officers 
aged over 45 ready for new formations, but only some 50 reserve officers of the 
new army. Since the vigour and health of the older officers were scarcely up to 
the strains to which the fighting troops were exposed, the PA demanded in a 
discussion with the acting commanding generals on 6 October 1939 that the 
reserve of officers in the military districts be cleansed of unsuitable officers and 
the numbers corrected so that they accurately reflected the usefulness of the 
officer replacement supply.”? 

Lack of qualified personnel also influenced the development of the German 
General Staff. Whereas in April 1934 the three-year training at the military 
academy had been discontinued and the length of the course had been reduced 
by autumn 1935 to two years, an attempt was made from 1935 to link up again 
with the three-year course in a dual-track training, although this had not been 
done by the time war broke out.** The measures introduced were unable to 
prevent a failure to train the number of staff officers needed for the expansion 
of the army by the time the war began in 1939. 

The resumption of three-year courses after the war began was initially 
deferred to autumn 1941. This meant that for at least the first half of the war 
the decision was in favour of two-year training. The associated loss of quality 
was consciously accepted. By postponing resumption of three-year courses and 


3) Thid. 
22, ObdH No. 4811 gPA, 6 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2614. 
Conference with acting commanding general on 6 Oct. 1939 in Berlin, Deputy Gen.Kdo. VII. 
A.K. (Military District Command VID Ia No. 10235/39 geh., 18 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 230. 
** Study: Die personelle Entwicklung des Generalstabes auf Grund des Heeresaufbaues 
1934-1939: Grundsatze fiir die Mob. Stellenbesetzung, dabei auftretende Schwierigkeiten und 
Erfahrungen bis zur Stellenbesetzung 1939 [The personnel development of the General Staff 
on the basis of army expansion 1934-1939: Principles for the filling of vacancies on mobilization, 
with problems experienced up to the position in 1939], by Lieut.-Col. (Gen. Staff) Hans Graf 
Kirchbach, 14 Jan. 1941, acc. to order Chef GenStdH/OQuvV, No. 87/40 g.Kdos. (Ib), 12 Nov. 1940, 
BA-MA RH 2/v. 237, fo. 6. 
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Infantry 


3 | Light Artillery 


4 | Heavy Artillery 


5 | Observers 


6 | Smokescreen troops 


7 | Armoured units 


8 | Anti-tank units 


Reconnaisance 
10} section (mot.) 


9 | Rifle units (mot.) 
11] Engineers 
12] Signal troops 


13] Survey units 


Total rows 1-14 


14] Command HQs 


15] Construction troops 


16| Railway units 


17 Supply services 


Order and 
administration services 


18 


Total rows 15-18 


Overall total rows 1-18] -7 285 56| -? 
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* Already enlisted in mobilization of Ist to 4th waves. 

® In the original the four officers from row 14, column 7, were not included. 

° Here should be included retired officers with successfully concluded selection exercise as 
well as candidate officers with leave reserve status who had successfully concluded III officers’ 
exercise. 

4 = des Beurlaubrenstandes [with leave (reserve) status]. 

° ‘Together with the retired officers, those of the old and new army, including retired officers 
with leave (reserve) status, should be added. 


Source: BA-MA, RH 53-7/v. 764. 
DIAGRAM IIL.1.6. Information on the Fuhrer Reserve and Trainee Officers in the 
Area of Acting Corps Command VII. AK, as at 1 September 1939 (without Fiihrer 


Reserve of C.-in-C. Army) 
< 


shortening the periods of active service, it was believed that the personnel 
bottleneck could be overcome, at least in the short term.* This measure 
made it possible to avoid inflicting upon the staff officers classed as of lim- 
ited suitability, at least until the outbreak of war. The example of the Army 
General Staff clearly illustrates the numerical development and qualitative 
stratification of this command corps in the first years of the war (see Diagram 
III.1.2).*° 

Up to the outbreak of war the PA had successfully refused to assign former 
staff officers to staff posts on a regular basis. These officers, aged between 50 
and 70, seemed no longer capable of offering the degree of performance nec- 
essary to meet the demands of technological mobile warfare.*’ The army 
expansion introduced after the end of the Polish campaign very soon forced the 
PA to depart from this principle. In November 1939 forty-six former staff 
officers joined the acting corps commands, where they replaced the active 
officers who were serving there.** In all, it can be seen that in appointments to 
staff posts from the beginning of the war a fall in quality and an increase in age 
became the rule, from the front-line divisions to the home front. The former 
staff officers, who were not supposed to be more than 55 years old when they 
joined up, were also used in the months that followed in the occupation divi- 
sions in the east and the third-wave divisions (line divisions) on the western 


*° Study: The personnel development of the General Staff on the basis of army expansion 
1934-1939, fos. 8-10. 

© Tbid., app. 5, OKH/GenStdH/Zentr.Abt., Die personelle Entwicklung des Generalstabes des 
Heeres wahrend des Krieges 1939/[42] [The personnel development of the Army General Staff 
during the war 1939/[42] ], app. vol. i, here appendices 4 and 5, BA-MA RH 2/. 154. 

37 Study: The personnel development of the General Staff on the basis of army expansion 
1934-1939 (as no. 34), 14-16. 

38 OKH/GenStdH/Zentr.Abt., The personnel development of the Army General Staff during 
the war 1939-1940, text vol. 5-6, BA-MA RH 2/v. 238. 
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front.*? From the beginning of 1940 their numbers rose continuously, reaching 
their peak on 22 June 1941, with 141 former staff officers.”° 

To sum up, it is clear that the recognized deficiencies in skill, social homo- 
geneity, and physical capability which could be observed equally among ser- 
vicemen, NCOs, and officers did not hinder the military successes of the 
Wehrmacht in the first months of the war. In order to classify this phenome- 
non correctly, various strands of motivation, peculiar in differing intensity to 
the officer corps of the Wehrmacht above all, must be identified. The feeling of 
belonging to a national élite affected the officers of the Wehrmacht in particu- 
lar, producing an extraordinary stimulation of their performance. The status 
enjoyed by the officer’s profession among the German civilian population at 
the beginning of the Second World War is obvious from the fact that 20 per cent 
of the graduates of higher educational institutions entered ‘officer’ as their pro- 
fessional ambition, whereas only 12 per cent wanted to go into medicine.” 
Equally striking in many officers and NCOs is an affinity, prompted by various 
motives, with the National Socialist regime. In the case of the younger regi- 
mental officers this attitude had been built up and consolidated by school and 
Party. Thus, 80 per cent of all those who passed out of the Nationalpolitische 
Erziehungsanstalt (NAPOLA: national political educational institutions) went 
into the Wehrmacht as officer candidates.*” Whereas at the beginning of the war 
a certain enthusiasm could be observed in the younger officers who had not 
experienced the First World War,” in the older officers a sense of duty was 
accompanied by gratitude, which should not be underestimated, to the 
National Socialist regime, which had given them back the social recognition 
and security they had been obliged to forgo in the 1920s.*4 In general, the reac- 
tions of the officer corps to the war must be described as rather restrained, a 
situation which was to be completely reversed at the end of the French 
campaign. 

Lastly, it should not be overlooked that even with regard to war aims, in so 
far as these were discernible to the mass of the population and the Wehrmacht 
at the beginning of the war, there was a certain basic consensus with the 


3° OKH/GenStdH/Zentr.Abt., The personnel development of the Army General Staff during 
the war 1939-1940, text vol. 5-6, BA-MA RH 2/v. 238.. 

40 OKH/GenStdH/Zentr.Abt., The personnel development of the Army General Staff during 
the war, app. vol. i, app. 5, BA-MA RH 2/v. 154. 

“1 Records of the Reich ministry for science, education, and adult education: Uber die deutsche 
Schule im Krieg [On the German school in wartime], 7 Sept. 1939, Ursachen und Folgen, xiii. 653-5, 
here 654. 

* Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. Ia No. 10235/39 geh., 18 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RH 53-7/¥v. 230. 

® The eager belligerence of the young conscripts in particular is clearly shown in the comment 
by Gen. Dr Hans Miller , who in his standard work on the methods of medical examination of 
conscripts wrote: ‘In view of the eager attitude of the German, attempts at deception (simulation) 
are extremely rare’: Miller, Musterung, 107. 

“4 H.Gr.Kdo. C, Ia, No. 2999/39 g.Kdos., 26 Oct. 1939, individual points on the conference in 
Berlin on 27 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RH 1g II/94; Col.-Gen. von Bock records after a visit to the 20th 
and 2nd Inf. Divs. that a battalion commander had said ‘There was a huge revitalization of the 
people’: Bock, Tagebuch-Notizen, i/1. 34-5 (27 Aug. 1939), MGFA, study P-210, i. 
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National Socialist leadership. Accordingly, awareness of being an élite, coupled 
with the general sense of superiority of the German military tradition, grati- 
tude, and partial political consensus, laid the foundations for the readiness for 
military action which succeeded in compensating to some extent for the simul- 
taneous weakness of the fighting forces in both matériel and personnel. 


III. ‘Man Management’: Population 
Distribution in the Area of Tension 
between Wehrmacht and War Economy 
(September 1939—June 1941) 


I. ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE AND METHOD OF OPERATION 
OF THE MILITARY REPLACEMENT SYSTEM 


IN January 1935 the nucleus of the military replacement system was the mobi- 
lization section set up in the staff of the General Army Office.’ By the outbreak 
of war the Replacement and Army Affairs Branch had developed from this 
section. The branch represented the centre of the personnel replacement 
organization for the entire armed forces, functioning as the agency of the 
Wehrmacht High Command, whereas in army affairs it remained subordinate 
to the Army High Command. Within the Army High Command the members 
of the branch worked closely with the Organization Department. In the other 
two services of the Wehrmacht the Naval Defence Office or the Air Force 
Defence Office Group were responsible for the provision of replacements. 
While the Organization Department fixed the numerical requirements of the 
army, the Replacement and Army Affairs Branch saw to the practical provision 
of replacements. In so far as potential conscripts were engaged in civilian work 
vital to the war effort, and were therefore supposed to be deferred, close con- 
sultation took place with Group IV of the Armaments Department in the War 
Economy Staff of the Wehrmacht High Command, which in turn was respon- 
sible for the entire supervision of labour deployment in the armaments 
industry as such. The General Army Office was subordinated after the begin- 
ning of the war to the commander of the Replacement Army, to whom all the 
agencies at home were similarly subordinated. He exercised direct right of 
control over the acting corps commands in relation to all units of the replace- 
ment army. In contrast to the First World War and also to the planning up to 
1938, in mobilization year 1939/40 the exercise of executive power at home as 
taken from him.” Nevertheless, the commander of the Replacement Army 
retained considerable powers, thanks to his direct access to the replacement 


' Chief of Army Command No. 52/35 geh. Kdos. AHA Ia, 3 Jan. 1935, BA-MA RH 15/92; 
Extension of the powers of the Wehrmacht over the allocation and registration of the whole popu- 
lation for the implementation of the defence of the Reich in collaboration with the Reich minister 
of labour and the other leading Reich authorities concerned: Reichskriegsminister W.A. No. 
1801/35 g.K. LIVA, 17 June 1935, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.401, pt. I. 

2 Conference OKW/WiRtAmt/Rii IV with Min.Direktor Sarnow, RWM, in the presence of 
Gen. Thomas, in weekly report of RuAbt., 21 Aug. 1939, Az. 66k, BA-MA RW 109/277. 
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formations via the communications and command channels at his disposal. 
The extent to which he was capable of making use of these opportunities 
depended on the personality of the individual appointed to the office. 

In the 1938/9 mobilization plan General of Infantry (retd.) Joachim von 
Stiilpnagel was intended for this post.? On 25 August 1939 Stiilpnagel, who had 
been regarded as a confidant of Schleicher and was said to have good relations 
with Fritsch and Beck—his close connection with the former German Crown 
Prince was also general knowledge—received the order to present himself the 
following day at the Reich war ministry.* Here he was officially informed by 
the chief of the General Army Office, General of Artillery Fromm, that he had 
been appointed commander of the Replacement Army. At the same time 
Fromm called his attention to the fact that he might have to wait to take over 
command, because ‘Hitler was hesitating as to whether he would let it come to 
war. Consequently, Stiilpnagel did not take up his duties until 28 August 
1939. The hesitation over general mobilization is explained by the fact that in 
the event of a conflict restricted to Poland there would have been no need to 
call up the whole of the replacement army.° Stiilpnagel’s appointment was 
communicated to the military district commands on 30 August.’ On the after- 
noon of 31 August, in the presence of the chief of the PA, Brauchitsch informed 
him that he had been discharged at Hitler’s behest. The reason given was that 
on 29 August 1939 he had telephoned the Crown Prince.* This provided a 
formal pretext for removing Stiilpnagel from office. However, the incident 
clearly demonstrates that the political leadership of the Third Reich saw the 
post of commander of the Replacement Army as a position of domestic politi- 
cal power which could arguably be exploited to destabilize the system. The 
military strength of the replacement army as the vehicle of an attempted 
violent coup played a crucial role some years later for the conspirators of 
20 July 1944, when the loyalty of the commanding officer was of central 
significance to the regime. As Sttilpnagel’s spontaneous dismissal shows, Hitler 
was still considering the possibility of a limited conflict up to 30 or 31 August. 
So even up to that time he had apparently given no thought to filling the top 
position in the replacement army. All the National Socialist leaders’ latent fear 
of a coup and a renaissance of the old élite probably then led to the immediate 
dismissal of Stiilpnagel. 

The appointment of the chief of the General Army Office, General Fromm, 


3 Joachim von Stilpnagel, 75 Jahre meines Lebens, privately printed (Diisseldorf, 1995), 370, BA- 
MA N5/27. 

* Tbid. 360. 

> Ibid. 370. 

° At first only the replacement troops of the first and third waves were organized, i.e. the units 
needed to replenish the active troops and territorial divisions: OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (Ib), No. 
2548/39 geh., 5 Sept. 1939, notified by Wehrkreis Kdo. XIII, No. 8895/39 IB, 6 Sept. 1939, BA-MA 
RW 15/426. 

” BdE Az.Adj. No. 7/39 geh., 30 Aug. 1939, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 758. 

8 Stiilpnagel, 75 Jahre meines Lebens, 370, BA-MA NS5/27. 
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was then a consistent step, arising from his position.’ Since the work of the 
commander of the Replacement Army primarily affected the training and 
securing of the military replacement requirement, Fromm was the right 
choice. From the start of the Wehrmacht reconstruction phase he had been 
concerned with matters of personnel replacement and had also proved to be a 
capable organizer and a stranger to political scruples. 

While the central position of the General Army Office for the replacement 
of military personnel was uncontroversial, the War Economy and Armaments 
Department, which received this new title late in 1939, was under constant 
danger of being crushed between competing agencies inside and outside the 
military hierarchy. Its long-term departmental head, Major-General Georg 
Thomas, very soon recognized that the influence of his department could be 
maintained only if he succeeded in making himself indispensable to the Com- 
missioner for the Four-year Plan. Géring’s power in the economic area seemed 
to be constantly on the increase in the first months of the war, while the Party 
was principally interested in limiting the influence of the military authorities to 
the conduct of the armed conflict alone. Hence with the establishment of the 
Ministerial Council for the Defence of the Reich, all influence over this suc- 
cessor organization to the Reich Defence Council—which the OKW had exer- 
cised for years via the chief of the Wehrmacht High Command and the 
Department of Home Defence in that command, as preparatory secretariat for 
the Reich Defence Committee—was removed from the OKW. This task was 
now transferred to the head of the Reich chancellery.'° Hitler’s resentment of 
the remaining civil-service élite of the Weimar Republic was revealed as the war 
continued, in so far as attempts were made to subordinate them to a political 
authority, the leadership of which was entrusted at central level to members of 
the Party élite. However, they were not so much deprived of power systemati- 
cally as in the form of ad hoc decisions by Hitler. These would frequently be 
preceded by complaints from leading Party functionaries of the cumbersome 
nature and lack of enthusiasm of the administration, which chose this way to 
try to impose its claims to power in the ruling cartel of the National Socialist 
regime. Thus, at the end of 1939 GGring took over almost all the work of the 
general plenipotentiary for the economy and as early as 6 September 1939 
Himmler was appointed as permanent representative of the general plenipo- 
tentiary for Reich administration.'’ In the war years that followed this policy 
was further pursued and reinforced with the appointments of Todt, Sauckel, 
Speer, and others. 

At the middle level a similar superimposition of Party-conformist commit- 


° The order of 30 Aug. 1939 was amended on 7 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 758. 

10 Fithrer decree on the formation of a ministerial council for the defence of the Reich on 30 
Aug. 1939, RGBI. (1939), i. 1539-40. The restriction of the chief of the Wehrmacht High Command 
to directly military interests is made especially clear in Der Vorsitzende des Ministerrates fiir die 
Reischsverteidigung [The chairman of the ministerial council for the defence of the Reich], 4 Sept. 
1939, signed Goring, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.405, pt. 2. 

1! OKW/WFA No. 2181/39L IVa, 6 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.405, pt. 2. 
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tees over the traditional administrative structure could be observed. In the area 
of civil defence, for instance, the work was taken over on the outbreak of war 
by the Reich Defence Commissioners, with the appropriate regional leader of 
the NSDAP combining these duties with his own.” 

In order to be able to represent war-economy interests adequately in these 
circumstances, Thomas tried to gain GG6ring’s unqualified confidence. In a 
confidential meeting with the state secretaries of the Reich ministry for 
economic affairs, the Reich ministry of labour, and the Four-year Plan author- 
ity, together with the chief of the transport system, he initiated on 18 Septem- 
ber 1939 a ‘Planning Committee for the Defence of the Reich’, which Goring 
was to supply with standard data prepared for the execution of measures essen- 
tial to the war economy.'? Since, thanks to divergent views among the individ- 
ual departmental representatives, the planning committee was not to survive 
for long, in the months that followed Thomas went one step further and tried 
to set the course which would secure G6ring’s appointment as armaments 
minister.'* Under the leadership of the Field Marshal an operations depart- 
ment was to be set up, in which the chief of the War Economy and Armaments 
Department would occupy a central position. He thought this device would 
enable him to realize his plans for a war-economy general staff. Géring’s 
authority was also intended to help him strengthen his own position vis-a-vis 
the ordnance offices of the services of the Wehrmacht. 

However, Hitler was apparently not prepared to agree to a further expansion 
of Géring’s power, so that ultimately there was not even a preparatory 
exchange of information with Thomas and Major-General von Hanneken in 
Goring’s office.’ The fact that the Delegate for the Four-year Plan was not 
fundamentally opposed to such ideas is illustrated by the deprivation of power 
soon afterwards of the Plenipotentiary for the War Economy, whose work was 
largely absorbed by the authority for the Four-year Plan. Following this reor- 
ganization, Thomas also appeared on the newly established General Council 
for the Economy, of which the state secretaries of the most important Reich 
departments were members. 

Because Thomas’s ambitions had been finally wrecked late in 1939, he was 
also unsuccessful in enhancing the importance of the War Economy and 
Armaments Department vis-a-vis the ordnance offices of the services of the 
Wehrmacht above the rank of a mere planning institution. Having developed 
from the Army Ordnance Office, the stigma of a largely superfluous institution 
clung to the War Economy and Armaments Department in the assessment of 


 RGBI. (1939), i. 1565; instructions for the Reich defence commissioners dispatched with 
OKW/WFA/Abt. L No. 3178/39 (IVd), 12 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.405, pt. 2. 

13 Minute of conference at Chef WiRtiAmt with representatives of RWM, RAM, Four-year 
Plan, chief of Wehrmacht transport, 18 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/171. 

14 Minute of conversations between Hanneken, Schricker, Thomas, Hiinermann, Meendsen- 
Bohlken, Becht, Neef, 18 Nov. 1939, WStb, Adj., 21 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/172. 

 WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, 21 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/163. 
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the procurement agencies. In the years of rearmament a close relationship had 
also developed between the armaments firms and the ordnance offices, so that 
it seemed natural that on the outbreak of war the business firms should take 
their questions about replacement personnel and reserved occupations directly 
to the ordnance offices, which then for their part bypassed the War Economy 
and Armaments Department and dealt directly with the local labour offices. In 
these circumstances all Thomas’s efforts to achieve a uniform and compre- 
hensive direction of personnel in the armaments area were bound to fail.’® 

In order to create the necessary pressure for their demands, the ordnance 
offices began to obtain special powers from Hitler through the commanders- 
in-chief of the Wehrmacht services for the staffing of the programmes allotted 
to them. Since these special powers were not agreed among themselves, 
manpower shortages soon arose in individual areas of direct armaments manu- 
facture.'’ The General Army Office was so faced with similar problems when, 
as workers were called up or confirmed in reserved occupations, the Second 
Admirals of the naval-station headquarters, for instance, also claimed author- 
ity to make decisions by virtue of the right of appeal accorded to them. The 
Luftwaffe even categorically rejected the assignment of reserved occupation 
status to specific professional groups in the firms concerned with air arma- 
ments manufacture.’® In this situation it could even happen that disputes over 
authority carried over to the intermediate levels. What effect these administra- 
tive frictions had on the implementation of military and civilian mobilization 
will be illustrated in greater detail in succeeding sections. 


2. CONTROLLING THE MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
WAR ECONOMY 


(a) Tensions between Full Employment and the Formation of Military Reserves 


Only a week after announcing general conscription, the Reich war ministry 
issued provisional regulations governing labour matters in the event of 
conflict.!° Through these the necessary personnel were to be secured on the 
outbreak of armed conflict in time to maintain the war economy. Until then 


16 Major von Flotow (WaA) and Gen. Mooyer (OKL/L Wehr), bypassing WiRiAmt, announced 
huge staff replacement demands to St. Sec. Syrup: RAM, WiRtAmt, RUAbt., KTB, 21 Sept. 1939, 
BA-MA RW 10/253. 

17 Tn response to complaints from the navy that the Ju 88 programme was being given priority 
over the building of warships through special powers, Thomas replied that the navy had started the 
practice of special powers, which was now imitated by the army and Luftwaffe: discussion between 
Thomas and representatives of naval armament on 4 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/171. 

18 Conference with representatives of the Wehrmacht branches at AHA on questions of the 
limitation of authority in the reserved occupation process, WiRiAmt/RUAbt., KTB, 7 Nov. 1939, 
BA-MA RW 10/253. 

1° Der Reichswehrminister No. 1978/35 g.K. WWi (Ib), 28 May 1935, Mob-plan armaments, file 
(S.H. III), Manpower management; Mob-plan economy, S.H. I-VI, BA-MAW//IF 5.45. In the late 
summer of 1935 the mobilization file III was distributed to the level of the military registration 
offices: Military Replacement Inspectorate Kassel Az. 295 IIb No. 3115/35 g.Kdos., 19 Aug. 1935, 
BA-MA RH 14/108. 
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there was only an outline guide dated 19 September 1934 for the ‘integrated 
deployment of the entire population’ in the event of war, but it was based on 
the statistical conditions of a professional army which was not to be enlarged 
on mobilization, and had therefore to be established on completely different 
foundations in 1935.”° The order, which was included in the reorganized mobi- 
lization plan ‘Armament’, took account of the special significance of skilled 
workers in the armaments factories in so far as it classified them as of equal 
value with the trained reservists. It is clear that, on the military side at least, 
efforts were being made to learn from the mistakes of the First World War in 
this sector. However, the lack of reservists trained after 19217! forced a cautious 
line to be taken in succeeding years in relation to the reserved occupation 
status of specially qualified personnel.” 

In January 1937 the General Army Office, which was responsible for the 
replacement organization of the Wehrmacht, carried out a precise breakdown 
of the age-groups to which the forces attached particular value. This concerned 
principally the conscripts trained in recent years, and military specialist per- 
sonnel. At first the Wehrmacht avoided members of the ‘white block’ (aged 
28-36, born 1901-9). However, the military replacement offices pointed out at 
the same time that the Wehrmacht would lay claim, according to the age struc- 
ture, on all men capable of carrying arms between the ages of 20 and 35.”* Mobi- 
lization plan ‘Army’ 1936/7, in which for the first time the establishment of 25 
reserve units and the formation of a replacement army were envisaged, made it 
necessary for the General Army Office to issue the corresponding provisional 
regulations.” In mobilization year 1937/8 the wartime army was supposed to 
record a strength of 2,680,936 men.” At the same time increased defence- 
economy efforts began to be made within the framework of the Four-year Plan, 
in order at least to guarantee an enlarged peacetime army with modern equip- 
ment. As the orders being placed with industry improved, the proportion of the 
unemployed to the working population sank from 5.6 per cent in October 1936 
to only 2.5 per cent in October 1937. This meant that the manpower potential 
available to cover the requirements of industry and Wehrmacht shrank to about 


20 The Reichswehrminister, T.A. No. 299/34 g.K. T 2 IV, 19 Sept. 1934, Richtlinien fiir den 
einheitlichen Einsatz der Gesamtbevélkerung, erlaéutert in der 10. Sitzung des Reichsverteidi- 
gungsausschusses [Guidelines for the uniform deployment of the whole population, explained at 
the 10th meeting of the Reich Defence Committee] on 26 June 1935, IMT xxxvi. 401-37, here 
427-8. The same trend was also revealed in a note by the Army Ordnance Office in the first half of 
1934, which read: ‘No essential problems are to be expected in the planned manpower scope of the 
A[larm]-Wehrmacht’ (with regard to the distribution of manpower between troops and the arma- 
ments industry), Reichswehr ministry, WA 424/34 g.K. Wil, BA-MA RH 8/v. 957. 

21 A distinction was made among members of the reserved status between those recently 
trained (i.e. trained after 1 Jan. 1921) and those with war service (trained before I Jan. 1921). 

22 The Reich war ministry/WStb/Abt.WWi No. 3774/36 g.Ib/F, 15 June 1936, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.2882. 

23 Declaration of reserved occupation status of skilled and unskilled workers in the armaments 
factories in the event of mobilization: the Reich minister of war and C.-in-C. of the Wehrmacht Az. 
12i 12.26 AHA/Allg. E Ic No. 1527/36 g.Kdos., 9 Jan. 1937, 4, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2875. 

24 Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, i. 60. 

> Germany and the Second World War, i. 437-8. 
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half a million people. As long as no radical rationalization measures were taken, 
further armament must inevitably lead to complete exhaustion of the person- 
nel reserves of the German Reich (see Diagram III.II1.1). 

The expansion policy of the National Socialist regime therefore began at a 
time when freely available population reserves (the unemployed) scarcely 
existed, whereas the number of trained reservists exceeded the two million 
mark. This meant that in the event of armed conflict, replacements for the 
Wehrmacht could be achieved only by means of a drastic closure of businesses 
not essential to the war effort, accompanied by reinforcement of the armaments 
industry. Unless some radical reorganization of manpower took place, there was 
a fear that either the necessary reserves could not be made available or the 
required production output of the armaments industry could not be achieved. 
The personnel shortages which were beginning to emerge demanded increased 
administrative efforts in order to place the entire ‘strength of the people of the 
German Reich’ systematically in the service of the defence of the Reich. 

A first step in this direction was the establishment of the employment book 
index by the Reich ministry of labour and the regional labour offices under its 
orders. Outwardly this measure of 26 February 1935 was labelled as a contri- 
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bution to ‘securing the planned deployment of labour’.*° However, the initia- 
tors were aware that an exact distribution, especially of skilled workers, would 
scarcely be possible by this means in the event of war.”’ In June 1936 some 20 
million non-independent German workers were supplied with this document. 

The army had announced its manpower requirements through the Defence 
Plan of 1 August 1936 established by the General Army Office, in which the 
size of the wartime army was set at 4.6 million men by I October 1938.”* While 
the Wehrmacht’s supplementary personnel requirement was to some extent 
established, in the civilian sector only part of the working population was 
covered by the index. 

The Wehrmacht study of the winter of 1936-7 came to provide the guidelines 
for mobilization planning with regard to manpower.”’ The participant Reich 
ministries (interior, labour, economic affairs) were responsible for the intensive 
analysis of the results presented here.*’ At the fourteenth meeting of the Reich 
Defence Committee on 21 April 1937 the representative of the General Army 
Office, Colonel Gotthard Heinrici, declared that the Wehrmacht study had 
made it impressively obvious that the problem of population distribution in the 
event of war must be comprehensively regulated as soon as possible. The 
General Army Office had a deeper interest in the solution to this question, 
because, without a foresighted calculation of the personnel reserves available, 
the planning figures it had submitted for the armaments programme of I 
August 1936 lacked an important foundation.*’ It became apparent that the 
statistical surveys conducted by the police authorities did not allow a break- 
down by age and sex. The first survey of the age-group distribution of the male 
population fit for military service was not expected before the end of 1937. 

The representative of the general plenipotentiary for the war economy com- 
plained that although since the introduction of general conscription there had 
been repeated demands for the absolutely essential personnel to be guaranteed 
to the businesses vital to the war effort and to life (‘k. und 1.),*” no results had 
yet been observed.** Above all, there was still controversy as to which author- 
ity would ultimately decide if a man fit for military service was to be placed in 
a reserved occupation or called up into the forces. The Reich minister of war, 
whose department covered the co-ordination of all measures for the defence of 


26 Syrup, talk on the development of labour deployment, given to officers of the RKM on 7 Apr. 
1936, 127, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1232. 

27 Tbid. 142. 

28 Germany and the Second World War, i. 446. 

?° K.-J. Miiller, Beck, 229, 237; Wehrmacht study: BA-MA RH 2/v. 1054, 1056. 

3° Minutes of 14th meeting of Reich Defence Committee on 21 Apr. 1937, the Reich minister 
for war and C.-in-C. of the Wehrmacht, WA No. 850/37 g.Kdos. LIV (Reich Defence Committee) 
of 14 May 1937, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. I. 

3! Thid. 26-7. 

32 k, = ‘kriegswichtige Betriebe’, businesses vital to the war effort (armaments suppliers), 1. = 
‘lebenswichtige Betriebe’, businesses vital to life (raw-material industry and essential requirements 
of the civilian population). 

3 Minutes of the r4th meeting of the Reich Defence Committee on 21 Apr. 1937 (as n. 30). 
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the Reich, handed over the right of decision on reserved occupations to the 
military district commanders. This arrangement could not be included in the 
mobilization book of the civil administration, the first edition of which, for 
mobilization year 1937/8, was published in autumn 1937, because the prepara- 
tions for the mobilization calendar of the authorities had not yet been fully 
concluded.** Thus, until autumn 1938 there was no more than a provisional 
arrangement for this matter, so vital in the event of war.” There could be no 
question of these interim regulations providing any uniform manpower 
control. Nine different consumer agencies alone were entitled to submit 
reserved occupation applications. The Wehrmacht requirements took prec- 
edence in every case, yet applications for reserved occupation status for 
untrained year-groups from 1912 and earlier were to be given preference. In the 
case of younger reservists, trained after the First World War, on the other hand, 
a particularly strict yardstick was to be applied. The strained reservist situation 
in the summer of 1937 meant that no great concessions could be expected in 
the release of younger age-groups. 


(b) Experience Gained from the Partial Mobilizations of 1938 


Partial mobilization of the units situated in Military Districts VII (Munich) and 
XIII (Nuremberg) on 10 March 1938 demonstrated that, despite considerable 
deficiencies, the German Reich had regained the capacity to mobilize bodies 
of troops. The results of the partial mobilization against Austria in 1938 must 
be seen against the background that mobilization preparations had first found 
full expression in the autumn of 1937, and that the schedules, especially in the 
case of medium- and lower-grade authorities, were still extremely provisional. 
Those who took part in the meetings of the Reich Defence Committee had cer- 
tainly discussed the possibility of partial mobilization, but this was not con- 
verted into practice until February 1938. When Hitler ordered the partial 
mobilization of the two south German military districts, there were no organi- 
zational provisions for the event. While the forces were operating with concepts 
such as ‘transport exercise’ and ‘trial mobilization’, the civilian authorities 
involved received no instructions at all.*° The result was that the forces did not 
take note of approved reserved occupations and thus provoked considerable 
bottlenecks in supplies for the civilian population. 

In all, however, significant individual phenomena can be observed from the 


*4 The 2nd Abt.GenStdH, which had been intended as the managing co-ordination ogency in 
matters affecting the defence of the Reich, was unable to begin to distribute basic guidelines until 
September 1937 because the preliminary work of the Reich department was not made available 
before this; see Der Reichs- und Preuffische Minister fiir Ernahrung und Landwirtschaft [The 
Reich and Prussian minister for food and agriculture], 23 Sept. 1937, OKH GenStdH, 2. Abt. 
(R.V.) No. 1433/37 g.Kdos., BA-MA RH 2/v. 990. 

3° The Reich war minister and C.-in-C. of the Wehrmacht, Az. 12i 12.26 AHA/E (Vb) No. 
E400/37 geh., 15 July 1937, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2882. 

3° The Reich and Prussian minister for the interior, No. I RA foro t38 


report RMI, St. Sec. Dr Stuckart, to Col. Jodl, BA-MA RH 2/v. 990. 


g.Rs., 1 July 1938, 
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results of the mobilization, which arose again in similar form in September 
1939. One example of these was the fact that agencies of the lower and middle 
administration were prepared, even without concrete instructions, to meet the 
requirements of the Wehrmacht in every way. The shortage of employed ranks 
among the troops was still tangible, despite increased reservist training. For 
instance, bookkeepers, non-commissioned ordnance officers, storekeepers, 
and quartermaster sergeants were in short supply,*” as were radio operators 
and truck drivers. In contrast to the First World War, it was no longer enough 
to make the greatest possible number of fighting men available to the forces. 
The increasingly technological aspect of warfare demanded a balanced distri- 
bution of specialist personnel between the armaments industry and the armed 
forces. But the partial mobilization of the spring of 1938 revealed yet another 
significant difference from the mobilization of August 1914. For the first 
time, mobilization of the armed forces began independently of corresponding 
measures in essential military areas of the civilian sector. Despite obvious 
manpower weaknesses, the Wehrmacht could be deployed to resolve limited 
conflicts, while at the same time general mobilization, with its inevitable 
foreign-policy risks, could be avoided. 

On the basis of this experience, in July 1938 the Wehrmacht High Command 
was already issuing new guidelines in order to adapt the preliminary measures 
in the civilian sector to the experience of the invasion of Austria.** The question 
of the distribution of the specialist personnel available in the event of war 
revealed for the first time a problem whose significance had scarcely been rec- 
ognized until that moment. The economic situation had pushed the full training 
of apprentices into the background in the Weimar Republic. The armaments 
firms which began to produce increasingly for the Wehrmacht after 1933 under- 
took the training of their specialist personnel independently in those years. In 
so doing they necessarily limited themselves to the members of the youngest 
age-groups. In air armament above all, on the eve of the Second World War there 
was therefore a disproportionately high number of younger reservists working 
as skilled workers in reserved occupations. However, the Wehrmacht demanded 
an appreciable percentage of these trained men for their own repair teams and 
workshops close to the front. On the other hand, the businesses actually 
engaged in the armaments industry enjoyed a strong position in this conflict, 
which enabled them not only to demand workforce guarantees but also to apply 
for even more staff allocations. Their manpower needs ranked in significance 
immediately after the replacement requirements of the forces. They received 
support via the supply agencies of the Wehrmacht services on whose orders 
or in accordance with whose guidelines they were manufacturing armaments 
end products, and via the armaments inspectorate of the Wehrmacht 
High Command in the military districts. So the managers of these firms were 


37 Military Replacement Inspectorate Regensburg I/No. 1606 g.K., 28 Apr. 1938, report ‘Einsatz 
Osterreich’ [Operation Austria], 7, BA-MA RW 14/91. 

38 OKW/WFEAIL No. 1193/38 g.Kdos. IVa, 5 July 1938, preparation of advance measures and 
mobilization measures in the civil sphere, BA-MA RH 2/v. goo. 
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particularly interested in retaining as many experienced personnel as possible 
in the event of war, and in receiving further staff allocations. In 1938 the busi- 
nesses nominated as armaments producers therefore showed a distinct 
inflationary tendency, which caused Goring as Delegate for the Four-year Plan 
to impose a restriction, for a certain time at least, refusing any further nomina- 
tions as armaments businesses. The extent to which reserved occupations for 
armaments and other businesses were approved can be seen from Table ITI.11.1, 
drawn up by Siegen military recruiting office for its own area. 


TABLE II.11.1. Comparison of Approved and Refused Applications for Reserved 
Occupation Status, November 1938 


Approved Refused Total 


Armaments firms 1,156 240 1,396 
Firms essential to the war effort and to existence 733 1,160 1,893 
Wehrmacht requisition offices 71 — 71 
Other requisitioners QI 260 I,17I 


Source: Military recruiting office Siegen . . . [illegible] 10o9a 10 Tgb. No. 1084/38 geh., 4 Nov. 
1938, BA-MA RH 15/217. 


These figures from a district with an extremely high proportion of industrial 
production reveal the extent to which applications from the armaments firms 
were given preference over those from ‘k. und 1, businesses essential to life and 
the war effort. The demands of the actual Wehrmacht agencies were not 
numerically high but were in any case approved without reservation. It is worth 
remembering here that by 31 December 1938 the Wehrmacht was employing a 
total of 227,526 civilian workers. The proportion of those in reserved occupa- 
tions can be impressively illustrated by an example: one military airfield 
employed 300 civilians, of whom half belonged to the youngest reservist age- 
groups and had without exception been classified as being in reserved occupa- 
tions.” In the last months before the outbreak of war the military district 
commanders therefore issued to their subordinate commanders and leaders an 
urgent direction to restrict to a minimum the civilian employees in reserved 
occupations in their area of command, in order to make the urgently needed 
specialist personnel available to the wartime army.*® 

The year 1938 marked the beginning of intensive preoccupation with the 
problems of a sweeping population distribution in the event of war. On the one 
hand the Wehrmacht still lacked the urgently needed specialists, in particular 
for the motorized units of the army and for air-force and navy units, and on the 


3° Military Replacement Inspectorate Kassel, Group L, Az.Mob 4 No. 3442/38 g.Kdos., 2 Oct. 
1938, report on Mob exercises in autumn 1938, BA-MA RH 14/109. 
*° GenKdo. VII. A.K. No. 10780 geh. Ib/E, 1 Dec. 1938, BA-MA RH 46/260. 
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other hand the shortage of skilled workers in industry began to be felt. Under 
these conditions the Karinhall conference was held on 16 July 1938, a top-level 
dialogue between the Wehrmacht High Command, the Reich ministry for 
economic affairs, and the operations department of the general plenipotentiary 
for the economy and the Four-year Plan. Further preparations for mobilization 
were the central theme.*! The meeting took place against the background of the 
partial mobilization against Austria and in the lead-up to the Sudeten crisis. It 
stands as a paradigm for the overlapping powers of the supreme authorities of 
the Reich in the preparations for economic mobilization, which led to the 
failure of the efforts of the Wehrmacht leadership to bring not only the arma- 
ments industry itself but also the suppliers under its own control. In this con- 
nection Géring made it quite clear that the Wehrmacht must restrict itself 
to direct armed warfare. The activities of the general plenipotentiary for the 
economy would indeed follow the guidelines of the military leadership, which, 
however, had no authority to issue directives to that plenipotentiary. This shat- 
tered Major-General Thomas’s continuing hopes of a central control of arma- 
ments by the War Economy Staff in the Wehrmacht High Command as the 
nucleus of a war-economy general staff, which had been called for. After 
GGring’s decision, the Wehrmacht leadership could no longer exercise any 
influence on the uniform preparation for mobilization of all the firms partici- 
pating in armaments manufacture, above all with regard to the necessary 
securing of the firms’ personnel in the event of mobilization. Since conflicts 
seemed already pre-programmed by this distribution of powers, Géring 
decided that in cases where agreement could not be reached between the 
Wehrmacht High Command and the general plenipotentiary for the economy, 
the Wehrmacht should be able to obtain a decision from the Fihrer. In the 
minutes of the Karinhall conference the following characteristic note appears 
against this observation: ‘Fiihrer wants to decide as little as possible’; appar- 
ently Hitler was in no way interested in an active influence on the control of the 
economy, but favoured a balance of interests between the institutions involved. 

As far as ‘labour duties’ were concerned, to use a term from National Social- 
ist administrative speech, it was here that the influence of the experiences of 
1914 had the most lasting effects.’ All those concerned were aware that ini- 
tially the aim must be to prevent a drop in production, with the resultant 
unemployment. This was based on the idea that the call-up of some two million 
reservists, at a time when there was no significant number of unemployed, 
would necessarily lead to works closures, especially in the supply industries, a 
development which would cause the number of those without work to rise by 


“! A minute of this conference, exists, dated 18 July 1938, written up from memory by a col- 
league of the OKW/WStb (BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412); also official minutes of the meeting drawn up in 
the office of the Four-year Plan: Minister-President FM Goring, commissioner for the Four-year 
Plan, St.M.Dev. 1007 g.Rs., undated, BA-MA RH 2/v. 900, together with covering letter to OKH 
with OKRW Az. oW Stb WWi Ia, No. 2220/38 g.K., 21 July 1938. 

® Definition in Der Reichsarbeitsminister No. V a 5100/38, 15 Dec. 1938, BA-MA Wi/v. 111.42. 
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leaps and bounds. In GGring’s view the Reich could more readily cope with a 
reduction of initial wartime strengths than with a fall in the output of the arma- 
ments industry. The Army High Command protested vehemently against this 
demand. In its assessment of the military-policy situation it seemed indispen- 
sable that at the start of hostilities the wartime army should be made ready for 
combat with the greatest possible numerical strength.*? At this point a tense 
relationship was already building up between Wehrmacht and armaments 
industry, which continued with varying degrees of intensity throughout the 
war. Either there would be a wartime army, with reduced manpower but 
supplied with the necessary weapons and ammunition by a well-equipped, 
manpower-rich, productive armaments industry, or the wartime army would 
be inflated to capacity, and hence exposed to the risk that the armaments 
industry would be unable to supply it adequately. 

All in all, the outcome of the Karinhall conference shows that the represen- 
tatives of the supreme authorities of the Reich, startled by the inadequate 
preparation and implementation of mobilization measures on the invasion of 
Austria, were now attempting to take the basic decisions for deployment of the 
entire population in wartime, well before another crucial test presented itself. 
They were made urgently aware that much of the organizational infrastructure, 
such as the ‘national index’, was still in the planning stage. The Reich depart- 
ments responsible for matters of population distribution had not even begun 
to approach a definition of their own powers, while the Wehrmacht leadership 
was now trying to seize the opportunities of the moment to create a fait 
accompli by issuing orders in the field of manpower control, with the specific 
aim of securing advantages at the expense of the general plenipotentiary for the 
economy. Accordingly, on 22 June 1938 the Wehrmacht operations staff was 
already issuing decrees on the distribution of the entire population in war, the 
effects of which intervened deep into the area of authority of the general 
plenipotentiary for the economy. His objections were not further discussed at 
the Karinhall conference, revealing the weakness of the position of the Reich 
minister for economic affairs and general plenipotentiary for the economy 
even before the outbreak of war. The Wehrmacht High Command’s decree 
remained in force until June 1939." 


(c) Conflicts of Authority over Labour Manpower Control on the Eve of 
the Attack on Poland 


After the conclusion of the Sudeten crisis, the question of the fair distribution 
of the burden on the population became prominent again in all discussions 
concerned with the problems of mobilization planning. 

On 18 November 1938 GéGring gave a detailed situation report on the 


® OKH, 2. Abt. (IIIA) GenStdH No. 1501/38 g.Kdos., 4 Aug. 1938 (clean draft), BA-MA RH 
2/v. 9Qo. 

“4! The Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, Az. 8a/h 1owfa/L II No. 1010/38 geh. 22 June 
1938, BA-MA RW 4/v. 838. 
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Total Population of the German Reich 79,529,975 (pre-war territory excluding Protectorate) 


4,151,993 (5.22%) 3,983,258 (5.01%) 
Children aged 6 and younger Children aged 6 and younger 


4,636,761 (5.83%) 
Schoolgirls aged 7-14 


155,782 (0.19%) 


4,782,749 (6.01%) 
Schoolboys aged 7-14 


354,021 (0.45%) 


Schoolboys over 14 and male students 


Schoolgirls over 14 and female students 


436,604 (0.55%) 


Men unfit for military service 


1,131,000 + 185,045 (1.65%) 


In Wehrmacht and labour service 


3,434,000 (4.32%) 


Men called up into the Wehrmacht 
up to 31 Aug. 1939, 
mainly from those in employment 


13,613,937 (17.12%) 


Women not in work (principally housewives) 


24,728,286 (31.09%) 
Employed men, including 240,198 foreigners 


14,686,310 (18.47%) 
Women in employment, including 
60,354 foreign women 


FEMALE POPULATION TOTAL 
40,694,116 (51.17%) 


MALE POPULATION TOTAL 
38,835,859 (48.83%) 


3,066,161 (3.26%) 3,618,068 (4.55%) 
Men aged 65 and older Women aged 65 and older 


Sources: Statistical Yearbook 1939-40, 7, 23, 27, 611-20: Reich Office of Statistics, Dept. IV (Wartime Economy balance of forces) 1939-1944, BA 12 I/79, 
fos. I-16. 
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preliminary work already done for ‘man management” to the members of the 


Reich Defence Council which had been set up on the basis of the new version 
of the Reich Defence Law of 4 September 1938. The accompanying notes, of 
which excerpts have survived, show clearly that in his statements Goring was 
largely, but not completely, following the catalogue of demands pre-formulated 
by the Wehrmacht High Command.” In the labour deployment sector General 
Thomas had demanded a drastic expansion of the authority of the middle 
levels of the war-economy organization. According to this, they alone should 
have been allowed to specify the importance of individual firms to the war 
effort, since they regarded themselves as the one institution capable of assess- 
ing the interests of the forces and armaments industry from a superior stand- 
point. It is undeniable that this idea was based on a fundamentally correct 
view. The division into ‘armaments firms’, ‘firms essential to the war effort’, 
and ‘essential services’ remained unsatisfactory, since the majority of the arma- 
ments firms were dependent on supplies from the other two categories, and 
even from firms which were not classified at all. 

The concluding memorandum produced on 8 November 1938 by the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff for the meeting of the Reich Defence Committee 
clearly shows that even the Wehrmacht High Command recognized that their 
own powers would be insufficient vis-a-vis the Wehrmacht services alone to 
implement General Thomas’s ambitious project.*’ Instead of making the 
Wehrmacht High Command the arbitrator, it was suggested that the Reich 
Defence Committee should convene a commission to reach an acceptable 
solution in collaboration with all the agencies involved. Goring immediately 
adopted this suggestion and instructed the Reich Defence Office to appoint an 
appropriate board, which was launched only a little later, at the fifteenth 
meeting on 15 December 1938. With Keitel as chairman, the Wehrmacht High 
Command secured for itself a dominant position, while the Reich defence 
spokesmen from the NSDAP, the general plenipotentiary for the economy, the 
general plenipotentiary for Reich administration, and the Four-year Plan were 
ordinary members of the committee.** At the first meeting of the commission 
General Keitel declared that ‘distribution of people’ was the most important, 
most difficult, and least resolved problem. This announcement, eight months 
before the outbreak of the Second World War, illustrates the dilemma faced by 
the Wehrmacht and industry, thanks to hectic reaarmament. The Wehrmacht 
High Command spoke of doubling the peacetime Wehrmacht and trebling 


*® Reich Defence Law of 4 Sept. 1938, new version of the Reich Defence Law of 21 May 1935 
(unpublished), Absolon, Wehrmacht, iv. 1. 

4° Extracts from the typed notes of Géring’s speech in WWiAz. 11 k 20 WWi I0 g.K, 25 Nov. 
1938, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3452, minutes of the first meeting of the Reich Defence Council of 18 Nov. 
1938, OKW/WFA No. 3034/38 g.Kdos. LIV a, 22 Dec. 1938, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. I. 

*” (OKW/WFA) LIV g.Kdos., draft of notes for a report to the meeting of the RVR on 18 Nov. 
1938, made on 18 Nov. 1938, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. I. 

48 Minutes of the 15th meeting of the RVA on 15 Dec. 1938, OKW/WFA No. 3103/38 g.Kdos. 
LIV, 4 Jan. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. I. 
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the wartime Wehrmacht ‘in the next few years’,’” and Géring made the more 
specific announcement that the peacetime strength of the Luftwaffe would 
amount ultimately to about half a million men.’ The full extent of the vague- 
ness of such plans becomes clear from the declaration by the Delegate for the 
Four-year Plan with regard to full employment and shortage of labour at the 
same meeting: he would rather make war with a hundred divisions ‘who were 
impeccably armed to the teeth and supported by impeccable supply services, 
than with 140 divisions with no chance of getting ahead any which way because 
supplies, arms, etc. simply can’t be obtained’.! 

The Reich department entrusted with preparations for ‘totalitarian arma- 
ment’ realized at this point, against the background of the experience of 1938, 
that it was essential to work out as soon as possible the criteria enabling a com- 
prehensive distribution of the entire population to be achieved in wartime. 
Goring himself expressed this requirement in his own brand of bombastically 
succinct speech: every German individual aged between 14 and 65 must in 
future have a mobilization summons.” Soon afterwards Keitel raised even 
these maxima by extending the top age limit to 70.” 

However, statistical surveys of manpower needs and strength were lacking, 
as was an adequate record of people who were fit for work. The introduction 
of the 1935 employment record took a first step in this direction, but it would 
have had to be extended by the planned national index to the entire population 
of the German Reich.” Since in its first years this measure was limited exclu- 
sively to the commercial industrial sector, on the outbreak of war in 1939, with 
a total of 38 million people employed, only some 22 million (about 58 per cent) 
possessed the necessary work books.” However, the national index prepared 
by the Reich ministry of the interior had not yet gone beyond the initial 
stages.°° The Wehrmacht, economy, and administration had considered too late 


4° (ORW/WFA) LIV g.Kdos., draft of notes for a report to the meeting of the RVR on 18 Nov. 
1938 (as n. 47). 

°° Sources as n. 46. 

>! Sources as n. 46. 

>? Sources as n. 46. 

3 Minutes of the 15th meeting of the RVA on 15 Dec. 1938, OKW/WFA, No. 3103/38 g.Kdos. 
LIV, 4 Jan. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. I. 

>4 Both instruments were regarded as essential means for the efficient overall conduct of war, 
recalling the experiences of the First World War. Thus, for instance, the proposal of the president 
of the Reich Institute for Labour (later St. Sec. in the RAM), Geheimrat Dr Syrup, to publish a 
manuscript of reports on the development of the control of labour deployment in the German 
Reich, in which he had sketched the use of the work book and national register, was refused. The 
RKMv’s justification for this referred to the fact that Germany’s opponents would be able to re- 
cognize the significance of the two measures to the conduct of the war and adjust their plans 
accordingly: private official letter from the chief of the War Economy Staff in the RKM to Geheim- 
rat Dr Syrup, 10 Mar. 1936, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1232. 

°° Draft of a memorandum of the War Economy Staff: measures for the regulation of labour 
deployment during the war, undated (probably Sept. 1939), 6, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2882. 

°° Extracts from the typed record of Géring’s speech at the first meeting of the RVR on 18 Nov. 
1938, WWi Az. 11 k 20 WWi 10 g.K., 25 Nov. 1938, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3452. 
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to what extent the ‘irreplaceable scarce commodity, human beings’ (Keitel) 
would be available in the event of major military development.” 

The minutes of the Reich Defence Committee for the years 1933-9 make it 
startlingly clear that whereas all Reich departments had subscribed unre- 
servedly to the political demand for a comprehensive ‘remilitarization of 
the German people’, nevertheless their planning figures did not sufficiently 
consider either the available resources or the projects of other departments. In 
the last years before the outbreak of the Second World War an ambitious policy 
of fulfilling those targets led on the one hand to their jealously guarding their 
own powers, while making constantly recurring efforts to expand their author- 
ized sphere of influence at the expense of others, in order to realize the goals 
envisaged as fully as possible. Constant amendments to the Wehrmacht’s pro- 
duction plans made it impossible both for the industrial concerns and for the 
planning authorities to introduce forward-looking measures to secure per- 
sonnel in the event of mobilization. The Fiihrer-state ideology ruthlessly 
demanded its tribute, effectively revealing the absurdity of self-interest in an 
important area, in which the goals set could be achieved only by supradepart- 
mental co-operation. 

Even as late as the spring of 1939 neither the Reich labour ministry nor the 
Army Ordnance Office could present a reasonably reliable breakdown of the 
manpower requirements of industry and Wehrmacht in the event of war.* They 
worked independently of one another, without prior consultation, to produce 
appropriate statistical prognoses at about the same time. A comparison of the 
two sets of figures shows that they were not clear either about the criteria of 
classification or about the distribution key for the population who were fit for 
work.” All in all, the data from the two studies differed by a figure of 4 million 
people, a difference which could not be explained. Apparently neither the 
Wehrmacht nor the other Reich departments responsible for labour control 
were able on the outbreak of war to present a concurrent analysis of popula- 
tion distribution. Only the war-economy manpower survey, produced during 
the war by the Reich office of statistics, enabled reliable data to be presented 
on population distribution (see Diagram III.111.3). In the last months before 
the outbreak of war the statistical chaos assumed such grotesque forms that in 
a decree of February 1939 Goring announced the establishment of a central 


>’ Minutes of the 15th meeting of the RVA on 15 Dec. 1938, OKW/WFA No. 3103/38 g.Kdos. 
LIV, 4 Jan. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. 1. 

°8 Report on the 2nd meeting of the RVR on 23 June 1939, OKW/WEFA/L No. 1436/39 g.Kdos. 
IV of 10 July 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. 1; memorandum from the Army Ordance Office on 
Germany’s manpower capability in the event of mobilization, WaA No. 170/39 g.K. Wa Stab Ia, 8 
Mar. 1939, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1121; covering letter: BA-MA Wi/IF 5.844; resumé in BA-MA RH 8/v. 
1022; appendix 8 survives only iin draft, BA-MA RH 8/v. 1185. 

°° Whereas the RAM proceeded from a working population, (aged between 15 and 65) of 
56,446,000, the Army Ordnance Office estimated only 52,520,748, 3,925,252 fewer. The RAM’s 
figures were prepared by R. A. Schulz: Der Arbeitseinsatz im Kriege [Labour deployment in 
wartime], OKW/WiRtAmt/Col. Jansen, June 1940, 28, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2621; the WaA’s values are 
in appendix 3 of the memorandum of Mar. 1939 (see n. 58). 
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committee at the Reich office of statistics, intended to simplify economic sta- 
tistics.’ All supradepartmental statistical studies were to be subjected to 
approval from then on. However, the Wehrmacht and the Party were excluded 
from this regulation from the outset. The belief that rival authorities could be 
induced by means of joint committees and commissions to deal with their tasks 
along the same lines is a typological characteristic of the organizational struc- 
ture of the Third Reich. However, the special role of individual groups within 
society, for whom exceptions had constantly to be made, diluted all ‘concerted 
action’ from the start. Besides this, the lack of demarcation of powers was 
crucial in leading to important work, which should not have needed any co- 
ordination, falling into the jungle of interministerial discussions, or being 
diluted in advance by nebulous compromise formulae which in turn gave rise 
to further disputes. By the time war broke out the frictional loss arising from 
this procedure had not been eliminated. 

It is characteristic of National Socialist leadership that, to increase perfor- 
mance in critical situations, additional boards were created, made up of Party 
representatives and running in parallel with the existing institutions of the 
traditional administrative apparatus, without completely taking over their 
responsibilities. The result was that authorities and officials of the middle 
administrative level received directions simultaneously from different agencies, 
some of them contradictory. For instance, preparation for mobilization in the 
area of the general plenipotentiary for the economy resided in peacetime with 
the heads of administrative divisions, the regional farming communities, and 
the chambers of commerce. On the outbreak of war, however, it passed auto- 
matically to the operations departments of the general plenipotentiary for the 
economy attached to the Oberprasidenten, who were by no means prepared for 
the job. The appointment on 1 September 1939 of some of the Gauleiter, the 
regional leaders of the NSDAP, as Reich defence commissioners created new 
ad hoc decision-making centres, which, thanks to their personal closeness to 
the National Socialist Party in the area of manpower control, worked less from 
economic motives than in accordance with the Party-political interests of the 
departments of individual Gauleiter.®! 

The catastrophic results of the incessant conflict can be illustrated by an 
example: the preparation of the war-economy industries (armaments indus- 
tries) for war made it necessary for the ‘principles for the distribution and 
deployment of the population in wartime’ to be worked out in peacetime, in 
close agreement between the Wehrmacht High Command and the general 
plenipotentiary for the economy, and to have their practical effectiveness 
tested; they constituted, after all, an essential condition for the uniform control 
of the economy in the event of war. While Reich Minister for Economic Affairs 
Funk did not wish to burden his precarious position between Gé6ring and the 


°° Minister-President FM Goring, commissioner for the Four-year Plan, St.M.Dev. 1712, 13 
Feb. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.400. 

®! Tnternal monthly reports on the German war economy (assessment by KTB WiRiiAmt/Stab, 
Rt und Ro), Sept. 1939 (concluded Mar. 1940), 6, BA-MA RW 19/206. More recently, on the 
administrative structure of the Third Reich see Rebentisch, Fiihrerstaat, 132 ff. 
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Wehrmacht with additional dependence on various military authorities, the 
interests of the Wehrmacht leadership, influenced by the experiences of the 
First World War, aimed at ultimately controlling the entire economic mobiliza- 
tion. In a discussion with the war-economy inspectors on 3 May 1939 General 
Thomas made an unambiguous declaration of this outlook: 


If the regional agencies [referring to the war-economy inspectorates] handle co-operation 
{with the regional offices of the general plenipotentiary for the economy] skilfully, we 
shall eventually have the entire mobilization in hand. It is simply a question of how this 
is done. Ultimately the general plenipotentiary for the economy has none of the appa- 
ratus available for implementation; he will be grateful for our help, but he must not get 
the feeling that we want to cut him out... so that in the end we are in charge of the 
entire economic mobilization.” 


Since the general plenipotentiary for the economy, as the co-ordinator of all 
economic areas, was not to start work until war broke out, no corresponding 
working staff was available to the Reich ministry for economic affairs for the 
necessary preparatory measures. The guidelines agreed between the general 
plenipotentiary for the economy and the Wehrmacht High Command there- 
fore deliberately appeared in the form of outline provisions, to be followed by 
additional implementing regulations drawn up by a mixed commission. By 
September 1939, far from having been introduced at the lower and middle level 
of authority, they did not exist even in rudimentary form. Thus, on the 
outbreak of war no uniformity had been achieved in call-up and deferment 
practice in the area of the economy. 

To make matters worse, from the beginning of 1938 the economy, adminis- 
tration, and Wehrmacht had been exposed to a constant alternation of differ- 
ent demands, changes, and reassessments, ranging from labour deployment for 
Wehrmacht production programmes to the promotion of exports. The figures 
worked out in this connection show with exceptional clarity how the individ- 
ual departments tried by this means to square the circle. It is impossible to say 
definitely to what extent a mania for technocratic feasibility and ideological 
wishful thinking with regard to an expected ‘world conflict’ still further encour- 
aged these efforts. In addition, the Party leadership did its best to prevent the 
use of any potentially disruptive decrees, such as the conscription order of 
13 February 1939, the Reich compensation measures of 7 November 1939, 
or the decree on the limitation of change of place of work of 1 September 


© Copy of the war-economy inspectorate conference on 3 May 1939, OKW Az.34x WStb/WRiu 
(Ia*) No. 2519/39 geh., 8 May 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.384, pt. 2. 

®3 Gen. Thomas before the war-economy inspectorates on the occasion of the war-economy 
inspectorate conference on 28 Mar. 1939, OKW Az. 34x WStb/WRiui (Ia‘) No. 1821/39 g., 31 Mar. 
1939; ibid. Ibid. 15-16: OKW Az. 1k 35AHA/Ag/E (Vb) No. 4670/39, 26 June 1939, BA-MA RW 
4/B.838, and ibid.: OKW/WFA No. 1500/39 LIV a (RVA), 14 June 1939, principles for the distri- 
bution and deployment of the population in wartime; OKW Az. 1k 35 AHA/Ag/e (Vb) No. 5180/39, 
15 July 1939, draft for a uniformly organized reserved occupation process. The order was intended 
to come into force by 1 Mar. 1940 for mobilization year 1940/1: BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3354. 

®* On the occasion of the war-economy inspectorate conference of 28 Mar. 1939 Thomas dis- 
cussed the necessary in-depth armament of the Wehrmacht with regard to an expected ‘world 
conflict’, OKW Az. 34x WStb/WRii (Ia') No. 1821/39 g. 
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1939.°° Thus, the National Socialist Party offered tough resistance at all levels 
to any demands which might cause unrest in the working population. This gave 
rise to interesting coalitions between Party structures and economic interest 
groups, which have already been discussed elsewhere. 

The fact that the system of manpower mobilization in the German Reich did 
not collapse completely in the early months of the war depended less on the 
organizational preparations in time of peace than on a number of external 
factors which the regime was unable to influence directly. For instance, the 
working population, however unenthusiastic they were about the war, turned 
out in the first weeks at least to be unreservedly prepared to bear the burdens 
of mobilization. There were only a few refusals to work, and they were not nec- 
essarily examples of politically motivated resistance. 

Both the military and the civil administration proved sufficiently flexible to 
practise a system of remedies on an informal level, by means of which any 
impracticable instructions could be corrected and the required tasks could 
ultimately be performed. All the combined reports on the first days of Sep- 
tember 1939 praise the smooth co-operation between job centres, war replace- 
ment inspectorates, and war-economy agencies. The administrative apparatus 
of the Third Reich functioned in those days not because of, but rather in spite 
of, the administrative changes made by the political leadership. Ultimately, 
however, it was thanks to the prevailing foreign-policy conditions of limited 
conflict that the Wehrmacht’s manpower and material deficiencies did not at 
first become evident. Had there been a directly concentric attack on two fronts 
on the territory of the Reich, it is possible that the ammunition crisis of suc- 
ceeding months, culminating in the partial deprivation of power of the military 
planning authorities in the armaments production field and having its visible 
consequences in the appointment of a minister for armaments, might have led 
to the abrupt collapse of the National Socialist regime.” 

Hitler had played a dangerous game and given himself an eight-month 
breathing-space in which the ‘interim economy’ could create the conditions for 
a further engagement, which was regarded by the military as well as the 
defence-economy planners as the decisive battle. Under the conditions of a 
largely bloodless state of war a gradual process began of adaptation to the 
demands of warfare, and for the time being abrupt changes in the living con- 
ditions of the German people were avoided. While the representatives of the 
military replacement and war-economy organization continued to demand the 


® 1. Securing the manpower requirment for tasks of particular national political importance, 


the Reich minister of labour, Va 55516/435, 16 Feb. 1939. 

2. Copy of excerpts from the decree of 7 Nov. 1939 of the RAM Va 5552/826/39 g, imple- 
mentation of Reich compensation measures for making manpower available. 

3. Regulation of the RAM on restrictions on changing the place of work, 1 Sept. 1939, 
Va 5551/122. All decrees are in the volume of appendices to Schulz’s study, Der 
Arbeitseinsatz im Kriege, app. 29, 30, 31, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.984. 

© See sect. IL.11.3. 
*7 On material equipment see sect. II.11.1 after n. 33. 
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best possible state of armament in preparation for war against France, which 
on the basis of their First World War experience they had transformed into a 
nightmare arch-enemy, the Party leadership took care to suggest to the popu- 
lation a feeling of virtual normality, assisted by the fact that developments since 
the spring of 1938 seemed to confirm the possibility of a war which would not 
waste manpower. Since then reservists had in some cases been called up as 
many as five times, only to be returned to their places of work a little later. 
Nothing seemed to contradict the assumption that this practice would 
continue. Anxious to avoid overtaxing the working population, in order not to 
repeat the dreaded events of 1918, the Party leadership encouraged this idea 
wherever it could. The result was that workers, industry, and Party were scep- 
tical vis-a-vis the army’s prognosis of a major war against France that would 
threaten their existence. 


3. THE PROCESS OF INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


In the hope of restricting the state of war to Poland, the political leadership of 
the Third Reich had avoided any further measures which might have been 
interpreted by the West as preparations for general mobilization. The principle 
of partial mobilization (Event X) was intended to prevent additional deploy- 
ment, as had happened in 1914, along the frontiers of neighbouring states with 
which there was initially no desire to enter into military conflict. After the 
British ultimatum expired at II o’clock on the morning of 3 September 1939, 
it became clear that this had been a miscalculation. The as yet unorganized 
partial mobilization of the economy was already taking place at I p.m., 
followed at 8 p.m. by the X-order for the economy.” But even then the leader- 
ship refrained from giving the orders for total mobilization of the economy, 
which would have entailed transition to a war economy. 

Reich Minister for Economic Affairs Funk had already issued urgent 
warnings in August about the harmful results of a chronologically separate 
mobilization of Wehrmacht and economy.”’ The whole system of conscription, 
Reich-wide manpower transferability, and reserved occupations, however 
incomplete it still appeared at that time, could function only when both 
claimants received access to manpower reserves at the same time. The pre- 
paredness of the Wehrmacht in August 1939 also enabled the forces to take in 
the reservists, who in Event X would have been available to the (‘k.und 1.’) 
industries of importance to the war effort or to subsistence. Thanks to full 
employment, the labour market no longer registered any appreciable reserves 
on the outbreak of war. On 31 August 1939 only 33,807 men and 28,722 women 


°8 Conference in the office of Chef WStb on 3 Sept. 1939, KTB, WiRtAmt/Stab, RW 10/171. 

°° RVA/OKW/WEA/L No. 2224/39 g.Kdos. IVb, 3 Sept. 1939, 13.00h., BA-MA Wi/IF 5.317, pt. 
I (economic measures); RVA/OKW/WFA/L No. 2228/39 g.Kdos. IVa, 3 Sept. 1939, 20.00h., ibid. 

7 The general plenipotentiary for the economy, 1/4013/39 g.Rs., 2 Aug. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 


5.672. 
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had been reported as unemployed.”! Of these, however, only 6,401 were fully 
fit for work and transferable,” i.e. in a position to be employed outside their 
place of residence in the context of Reich-wide manpower transferability. 

A comparison between work-seekers and available posts in April and Sep- 
tember 1939 clearly illustrates the exhaustion of manpower reserves in the 
German Reich (see Diagram III.111.4).’* Conscription into the Wehrmacht gave 
rise to a shortfall of some 3 million male workers.” Significant reserves could 
be drawn only from the ranks of female workers. The remaining gaps were, 
according to the pre-war planners, to be closed by unemployed people from 
the branches of industry which were stagnating and largely shut down by the 
war. In the Reich ministry for economic affairs they counted on a considerable 
turnover of labour from the building industry, which with over 3 million 
workers exhibited a particularly high level of employment. Even in the First 
World War, together with agriculture, it had been the largest recruitment reser- 
voir of the army. 

The mass unemployment that had been feared, following the experiences of 
the early months of the war in 1914, did not arise in the summer of 1939, but 
certain industries were severely hit by conscription and factory shutdown, so 
that overall it was possible to build up a certain reserve of staff in the first weeks 
of September.” The picture presented by the German economy a few days 
after the outbreak of war was therefore not a uniform one. Since the arma- 
ments industry did not immediately undertake the increase in capacity 
planned for mobilization, the supply industries continued to be able to 
produce ‘on a peacetime basis’ with their remaining labour force. The shortage 
of skilled workers, on the other hand, represented a broad structural problem 
for German industry, not resolved in the pre-war period, which became still 
more significant under wartime conditions. 


4. CHANGES IN THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 
BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 1939 AND JUNE I9Q4I 


(a) Manpower Exchange between Home and Forces 


The bottleneck in ammunition production, already recognizable in September 
1939, was the first visible effect of the accelerated general armament drive of 


71 Contribution by Group Rii IV in the WStb to the war-economy inspectorate discussion on 
12 and 13 Oct. 1939, dated 12 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/305. 

” Reich ministry of labour, Abt. Vd (statistics), internal use only, Labour deployment in the 
German Reich, status at 15 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1201. 

® OKW, Az. 1115 (A), WStb WRii IVc No. 7592/39 g., 11 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2890, 
development of labour deployment in Sept. 1939. 

™ See Diagrams III.11.1, 3. 

® Contribution by Group Ru IV to the war-economy inspectorate discussion on 12 and 13 Oct. 
1939, dated 12 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/305; according to this, the following branches of industry 
could be regarded as sectors from which male workers could be withdrawn: glass and ceramics, 
clothing, public houses, traffic and transport, and auxiliary workers and employees of various 
branches. 
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the pre-war period, and caused Hitler, at Géring’s instigation, to issue the first 
central Fihrer order on 13 September, covering the distribution of manpower 
between the forces and the homeland.” This order highlights just how inad- 
equate the preparation of the war economy and replacement organization had 
been in the area of manpower control. Had the preparatory work been com- 
pleted on the outbreak of war, no armaments worker needed at home should 
have been conscripted into the forces. 


(i) THE RESERVED OCCUPATION PROCEDURE (UK-VERFAHREN) 


At the outbreak of war no regulation as yet existed on the treatment of reserved 
occupation appeals to the war replacement agencies and the forces. It was not 
issued until autumn 1940, after over a year’s delay.’” On 27 September 1939 the 
General Army Office issued an interim regulation which, by means of a 
number of exceptional provisions, disclosed the ideological obstacles which 
ran counter to the aim of strictly conducted control in the interests of 
efficiency.”* For instance, Hitler’s insistence” on the discharge from the 


7 OKW No. 2289/39 g.Kdos., WFA/LII, 13 Sept. 1939, skilled armaments workers, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.1639: ‘On the proposal of FM Goring, the Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the 
Wehrmacht has decided that the skilled armaments workers currently called up for military service 
will be released from military service.’ 

™ ORW Az. 1 k 35 AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 3400/40, 11 Nov. 1940, provisions for reserved occupa- 
tion status in cases of special employment, D3/14 (M.Dv. 907, L.Dv. 75/14). 

78 OKW Az. 1 k 35 AHA/Ag/E (Vb) No. 2880/39 g., 27 Sept. 1939, with 6 appendices, BA-MA 
RH 15/217. 

7 See sect. IIL.1v.1(6). 
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Wehrmacht of soldiers who had served in the First World War was in tacit 
contrast to the necessity for reserved occupation status to be guided primarily 
by the requirements of the armaments industry. Specially negotiated reserved 
occupation orders covered the system for particular occupational groups 
within coalmining, mineral-oil production, and agriculture and forestry. In the 
succeeding months the flood of individual orders rose higher and higher. By 
November 1939 the defence industry inspectorates already recorded eighty 
regulations for the control of labour deployment since the beginning of the 
war, fifty of them since 1 October 1939.*° The reason, as in other areas of the 
war industry, was the only partially completed mobilization in the civilian 
sphere, by means of which, as armaments efforts increased, more and more 
branches had to be mobilized and their personnel secured. It soon became 
apparent that the available labour force, raw materials, and production centres 
were not sufficient for the simultaneous implementation of all the armaments 
programmes. Accordingly, the Wehrmacht High Command, supported by a 
direction from Hitler, set up on 4 October 1939 the first priority classification 
of the programmes whose fulfilment was regarded as militarily crucial to the 
coming western offensive.*! 

In the months that followed every postponement of the date of the attack 
encouraged the military and civilian agencies responsible to classify further 
programmes, e.g. in the construction and transport sectors, in a fresh priority 
category,” so that at the beginning of operations in the west almost all the 
major programmes had been given priority.** The primarily ideologically moti- 
vated device of wide dispersal of orders gave rise to many unfavourable effects 
in the manpower sector, since every firm wanted to receive at least a few orders 
vital to the war effort in order to secure its manpower levels. Industry was 
therefore able, at least as long as stocks of raw materials and semi-finished 
products lasted, to maintain more or less its peacetime manufacture. In the 
long term the forces became aware that not all the reserved occupation posi- 
tions were requested for personnel who were really indispensable to direct 
armaments manufacture. In the last months of 1939 in particular, when the 
attack in the west was expected at any moment, the forces stubbornly insisted 
on their demand that a replacement must be found for every person in a 
reserved occupation. As well as the excessive manpower demands of the fac- 


80 War Economy Inspectorate VI (Miinster), Az. I k 35/Z Abt., Gr. IV Br. No. 15758/39 geh., 14 
Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF S.375. 

81 War-economy situation report No. 2 (Oct. 1939), OKW/WStb No. 3920/39 g.Ib5 Az. 66k Ib, 
1 Nov. 1939, 2, BA-MA RW 10/97; subjects covered were: Army—arms manufacture, ammunition 
programme, equipment of mobile forces; Luftwaffe—Ju 88 programme, bombs and flak pro- 
gramme; Navy—mine manufacture, U-boat programme, and completion of ships still being 
readied for use in 1940. 

8 OKW/WStb/WRi Ia No. 5199/39 g., 7 Sept. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1007, printed as app. IJ, 
1 in Thomas, Wehr- und Rustungswirtschaft, 404 ff., which here examines the planning in the 
WiRtAmt which began immediately on the outbreak of war, ibid. 169. 

83 War-economy situation report No. 7 (Mar. 1940), OKW/WiRitiAmt/Stab No. 706/40 g.K. Ib5 
Az. 66k Ib, 1 Apr. 1940, I, ibid. 
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DIAGRAM III.111.5. Schematic Representation of the Programmes for Reserved 
Occupations in the War September 1939—April 1941 


tories and the refusal of the forces to release the soldiers applied for, the com- 
plexity of the reserved occupation system itself prevented an effective distri- 
bution of manpower. Diagram III.11.6 effectively illustrates the high degree of 
independence of the Wehrmacht services in manpower control, and at the same 
time reveals the impotence of the subordinate war-economy agencies of the 
Wehrmacht High Command. 

It can be assumed that the majority of those liable for military service who 
were in reserved occupations after 31 May 1939 were not released until after 3 
September 1939. On the other hand, applications for reserved occupation 
status rose so rapidly after the beginning of the war that the defence replace- 
ment agencies could no longer deal with the flood of applicants.®* For fear of 
widespread unemployment, the practice had already been adopted before the 
outbreak of war of spreading (‘k.und 1.’) orders essential to life and the war 
effort as widely as possible, in order to avoid works closures and associated 
local unemployment. In general it was considered that initially firms would be 
working to capacity with only 50-60 per cent of production essential to the war 


8 OKW/WiRtAmt/RiAbt, KTB, 4 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 109/253. For example, 400-500 
reserved occupation applications reached Armaments Headquarters III (Berlin) every day. At the 
same time, at WBK III (Berlin), the office responsible, there were 60,000 filing-cards of factory 
employees, for 16,000 of which reserved occupation applications existed, OKW/WiRtuAmt/RUAbt, 
KTB, 25 Jan. 1940, BA-MA RW 10/254. 
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status during the war, BA-MA RH 15/217. 


DIAGRAM III.11.6. Schematic Representation of the Reserved Occupation Post 
Process after the Beginning of the War 
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effort.” With the backing of the Party, which feared unrest among employees 
in the event of closures, and as a result of the assumption, expressed on all 
sides, that the war would soon be over, managements succeeded in retaining a 
large proportion of their workforces.*° 

At the end of 1939 nearly 2 million workers were in reserved occupations, 
half of them trained, though mainly from the older age-groups (see Diagram 
III.11.7). In relation to overall strength, the army was hardest hit by the 
reserved occupation status, and consequently it was here that the strongest 
resistance was encountered to the release of soldiers already in the field. 
However, both in the General Army Office and in the subordinate replacement 
agencies there were predominantly older army officers who had only a limited 
understanding of the need to retain the urgently needed younger skilled 
workers for the armaments firms, especially those associated with the air force 
and navy. The air force and navy therefore tried to use their influence to remove 
from the war replacement inspectorates and military district commands the 
power to decide on the release of members of the air force and navy, in favour 
of the Second Admirals and the air-force Defence Office group.*” The struggle 
of the Wehrmacht services against the Wehrmacht High Command and all the 
agencies instructed by it to carry out work for the Wehrmacht as a whole con- 
stituted a permanent accompaniment to the replacement provision and labour 
deployment planning during the first year of the war.** 


(ii) THE RELEASE OF SKILLED WORKERS IN UNDERSTAFFED 
OCCUPATIONS (FM-VERFAHREN) 


The extensive production programmes, especially in the ammunition sector, 
and the discernible erosion of the existing reserved occupation procedure soon 
made it necessary to have another reserve procedure, adapted to a particular 
group of people. The shortage of trained skilled workers, a legacy of the 
economic recession of the 1920s, was already hampering the execution of 
orders for the war economy even immediately after the outbreak of war. Con- 
scription to the Wehrmacht made the shortage still more apparent. In the metal 
sector, which was especially burdened with priority orders, a long-term 


8 OKW/WiRtAmt/RiAbt, KTB, 3 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/253. 

8° For example, the firm of HEFRAG, lignite carbonization plant Hessen-Frankfurt AG, 
W6lfersheim, communication dated 6 Feb. 1940 to Min.Dir. Dr Pohl, Preufenelektra, Berlin: total 
staff 1,500, of whom 202 (14.2%) were called up into the Wehrmacht on 1 Sept. 1939; on 1 Feb. 
1940 163 (10.9%): BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1639. 

87 Memorandum of discussion in AHA between OKL/L/Wehr, OKM/M/Wehr, and AHA/Ag/E, 
ORW/WiRtAmt/RuAbt, KTB, 7 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/253. The Wehrmacht branches decid- 
edly rejected the proposal of the AHA to simplify the command channels by giving enhanced 
powers of decision to the WEI and WBK, against which the Wehrmacht branches no longer had 
any means of protest. 

88 The Reich minister of aviation and C.-in-C. Luftwaffe/GL/B.f.L, Az. 66 p 21 (IL), No. 98/40 
geh., 26 Jan. 1940: ‘charged by the Fuhrer with equipping the Luftwaffe, I must be able to exert the 
greatest influence on the appropriation of labour in the aviation industry’, signed Milch, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.2670. 
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_ __ total 
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Distribution of trained workers 
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according to level of training 


[J] Replacement reserves | + II 


1,500,0007| | untrained 


920,149 
[EE4 |] Territorial force | Workers with reserved occupation 
Reserve II status released from the forces 
BE Reserve | were distributed as follows: 
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500,0007 | os4466 | 500,000 50- 
372,249 
255 46% Army 
66,814 
0 (0) 47,724 0 


* presumed reserved occupation trained workers with paramilitary organizations. 


Source: Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz im Kriege, 11, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2621, who refers to AHA data of 9 
Dec. 1939. In May 1939 the Labour Ministry had reported 727,000 men in reserved occupations. 
The incremental rate of some 200,000 men per month thus corresponds to the monthly average up 


to the summer of 1941; see also the report on the second meeting of the Reich Defence Council 
on 23 June 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560, pt. 1. 


DIAGRAM III.11.7. Position of Reserved Occupation Posts, as at 9 December 1939 


backlog of orders soon threatened. It may have been pure chance, but the order 
given by Hitler at the instigation of the Wehrmacht High Command to 
withdraw particularly vital skilled workers from the forces dates from 13 Sep- 
tember 1939, the day after he had confidentially informed his adjutant, Colonel 
Rudolf Schmundt, of his definitive plans for an offensive in the west.*? Since 
the Polish campaign had already revealed considerable shortcomings in equip- 
ment and stocks, higher armaments production seemed more urgent than an 
increase in manpower. In contrast to the existing reserved occupation regula- 
tions, the labour agencies were now deliberately excluded and the forces 
deprived of an opportunity to claim militiamen (aged over 35) and recruits. 
Since the procedure was intended to cover skilled workers of the armaments 


8° Jacobsen, Fall Gelb, 7. The communication to Schmundt is dated 12 Sept. 1939; in the OKW 
order of 13 Sept. we find: “The Fithrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht has decided, 
following FM Goring’s report . . ”; see also n. 76. 
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industry in understaffed occupations, the abbreviation FM (Facharbeiter in 
Mangelberufen) soon became customary.” 

Nevertheless, it turned out that the required group of people consisted less 
of the older militiamen than of members of the 1915-18 age-groups, who, since 
they had received military training from 1935 onwards, were urgently claimed 
by the forces. In order to meet the interests of air and naval armament, the 
General Army Office decreed at the end of October that FM applications, for 
both Reserve I and Reserve II, were to be met at once.”’ Simultaneously, 
however, the replacement agencies left no doubt that from now on they 
intended to control manpower requirements between homeland and front 
on their own responsibility.°* Of course, a one-sided bias in favour of the 
forces was not desirable, but the relevant officers in the military replacement 
agencies were generally not successful in suppressing their special affinity for 
military service, reflected in comments such as: ‘It is intolerable that without 
sufficient grounds a German man is denied the right to armed service for the 
Fatherland.” 

This attitude was also taken to the extreme by many regimental officers, so 
at first the FM procedure failed in its desired result, which can be attributed to 
the fact that the forces actually did need the very group of people on which the 
armaments industry also relied. On the other hand, the innumerable objec- 
tions made by the forces revealed over and over again an astonishing ignorance 
of situations which lay outside their immediate military remit.°* Only too often 
there were very real grounds for the Wehrmacht High Command’s repeated 
admonition to employ people in both the Wehrmacht and the civilian field in 
accordance with their training and capacities.” The inadequacy of ammuni- 
tion issue, declared as an ammunition crisis even by the military economy 
officers in the Wehrmacht High Command, led to Hitler’s personal interven- 
tion in the planning in November 1939, specifying production quantities for 
the individual calibres.°° The Army Ordnance Office reacted to his demands, 

°° ORW Az. 1 k 35 AHA/Ag/E (Vb) No. 2811/39 geh., 27 Sept. 1939 (issued beginning of Oct. 
1939), BA-MA RH 15/217. 

°! ORW/AHA/Ag/E (Vb) No. 2880/39 g., 26 Oct. 1939, quoted in Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz, 14, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2621. 

°2 Army Replacement Inspectorate Kassel, IIb Az. 212 U(B) No. 9880/39 g., 16 Nov. 1939, BA- 
MA RH 15/217. 

°° Tbid. 

°* Unit of field post No. 36,341, 9 Jan. 1940, signed Uhl, Maj. and Bn.Cdr. In this case, for 
instance, the reallocation of a valuable qualified engineer from Daimler-Benz was refused, with the 
comment that this soldier was the commander’s driver and a vehicle service engineer and could be 
released only if replaced by someone of equal value: Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz, app. 18, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.984. 

° OKW No. 2521/39 geh. WFA/LII, 18 Oct. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

°° Dr Frhr von Wolzogen, Die Tatigkeit des WiRiiAmtes bei der Sicherstellung der 
Munitionsversorgung der Wehrmachtteile von 1938 zum Waffenstillstand mit Frankreich [The 
work of the Economic Rearmament Office in ensuring the supply of ammunition for the 


Wehrmacht services from 1938 to the armistice with France], concluded at the beginning of June 
1940, OKW/WiRtAmt, Col. Jansen, g.Kdos., 26, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.716. 
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which called for a huge output in the shortest possible time, with the comment 
that ‘Workers [should] not be called up for army service or allocated to other 
firms from the manufacturing firms and firms starting up in the near future.” 
As a result of this, on 17 January 1940 Hitler once again, after a report by 
Keitel, ordered the immediate release of skilled armaments workers from the 
forces.°* The Fiihrer order was intended to compel the forces to release the 
required workers without further demur. By 1 May 1940 some 80 per cent of 
the skilled workers demanded had arrived at the firms in question (see 
Diagram III.111.8). 

The special significance attached to the release of skilled workers under the 
FM procedure led to applications under the normal reserved occupation pro- 
cedure being dealt with only in a dilatory way.*’ The visible expression of this 
development came to light with the conclusion of the ‘standstill agreement’ 
which the Reich minister for weapons and ammunition, Fritz Todt, appointed 
a few weeks earlier on 19 April 1940, concluded directly with the General Army 
Office, cutting out the War Economy and Armaments Department. Previously 
the reserved occupation regulations had covered only the individual employee 


Applications for ‘FM’ process (skilled workers in short-supply occupations) total 236,000 


ee ea 


139,000 97,000 
from industry from the forces 
before entering military service 


FM process implemented, total 78,230 = 33.15% of applications submitted 


to 1 Feb. 1940: 43,359 
in Feb. 1940: 16,065 
to 1 Mar. 1940: 59,424 
in Mar. 1940: 10,711 
to 1 Apr. 1940: 70,135 


in Apr. 1940: 8,095 
[.- —" 1 May1940: 78,230 


Source: Schulz, Der Arbeitseinsatz im Kriege, June 1940, BA-MA Wi/TF 5.2621. 


DIAGRAM III.11.8. Results of Process Applied to Skilled Workers in Short-supply 
Occupations up to 1 May 1940 


7 Tid. 

°8 On 20 Jan. 1940 the provisions which had restricted the FM process ceased to be in force: 
OKW/AHA/Ag/E(Vb) No. 100/40, 20 Jan. 1940, OKW/WiRtAmt/RUAbt, KTB, BA-MA RW 
19/254. 

°° Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz, 32, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2621. 
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in each case, but they became less and less capable of remedying the constantly 
increasing labour deficit. By contrast, the new agreement, initially restricted to 
a three-month term, protected the entire staff of especially important arma- 
ments works from call-up. Since in April 1940 the Wehrmacht had been calling 
men up on a large scale for the last time before the beginning of the French 
campaign, the procedure, which made it difficult for the forces to acquire even 
unskilled workers, was finally agreed to by the General Army Office as well. As 
long as there were no major casualties, it could be regarded as the best solution 
to the manpower problem, because it kept the armaments firms as a whole fit 
for work. The agreement, which was repeatedly renewed, therefore remained 
in force to the end of 1941. At that point it became apparent that the losses of 
the field army had reached an order of magnitude which urgently demanded a 
new, qualifying regulation. 


(6) The Deployment of Manpower in the Territory of the Reich 


While an attempt was made to organize the distribution of manpower between 
the forces and the homeland through the reserved occupation and FM pro- 
cedures and the standstill agreement, further measures were additionally intro- 
duced at the same time in the Reich itself, which were intended to enable 
employees to be transferred on a large scale between production essential 
and non-essential to the war effort. A very sweeping distinction was made at 
first between labour-surrendering economy and labour-demanding economy. 
Whereas the branches of industry working for civilian peacetime requirements 
were classified as part of the labour-surrendering economy, the firms directly 
concerned with armaments and their suppliers, together with the raw-material 
industries and the transport sector, were placed in the labour-demanding 
economy. Also allotted to it were the branches which produced for export, 
earning the regime the necessary currency for obtaining the raw materials 
essential to the war effort.’ 

The necessary apparatus for this purpose had been prepared years before 
(Reich-wide transferability) or since the beginning of 1939 (compulsory direc- 
tion). A map of the most important German industrial centres at the outbreak 
of war reveals a clear concentration, planned even during the Weimar Republic, 
of German armaments production on firms in central Germany. Since the 
military weakness of the German Reich meant that adequate security could 
not be guaranteed to the industrial areas of the frontier zones to east and west, 
up to the outbreak of war there was no extensive transfer to those areas of 
orders connected with mobilization. A comparison of the volume of orders 
placed by the Wehrmacht between 1937 and 1938 with firms in the frontier 
zones confirms this observation.’”! This gave rise to an unfavourable effect on 
the general distribution of the available manpower (see Map III.111.1). Whereas 


10 Tbid. 28. 
10) WStb/W Wi No. 1989/39 geh. Ia Az. 1 K15/13a, 30 Mar. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3239, here 


app. 3. 
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Map I1.11.1. Armaments Firms in the Metal-processing Industry: Manpower 
Distribution in 11,989 Firms, 12 September 1939 


after mobilization a proportion of the national labour offices reported a distinct 
shortage of workers, other districts reported up to 40 per cent of employees as 
being freely available. 

At the time of the Fithrer decree of 1 February 1939 on the promotion of the 
eastern frontier areas, the Reich government had already tried to put a stop to 
this development by means of a deliberate switching of orders. However, these 
measures came too late to bring about a comprehensive change in the distribu- 
tion of orders connected with mobilization before war broke out.'®’ They were 
in any case subject to structural limitations, since owing to the emigration 


102 Tbid. app. 7. 
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movement which had been going on for a long time, especially from the 
agrarian areas of eastern Germany, no adequate manpower reserve was 
available. 

The situation required an extensive movement of industrial workers, against 
which the companies, the German Labour Front, and also the local party 
organs of the old production centres of the Reich raised considerable objec- 
tions. Dual budgeting, organized accommodation, and sometimes excessively 
low wage levels brought the Labour Front, above all, into the picture as the 
administrator of the workforce appointed by the regime. Industry, for its part, 
argued that in the expectation of an early end to the war the withdrawal of 
high-quality workers into other, possibly competitive, companies could not be 
justified. The Party leaders feared, on the one hand, that their districts would 
be bled dry of personnel, and on the other that an influx of discontented 
workers separated from their families would cause unrest in the working popu- 
lation.’ In a conversation with Keitel Hitler himself actually went so far as to 
demand the lifting of compulsory direction from workers separated from their 
families by this measure.'™ Accordingly, soon after the war began there was a 
shift from the more rational form of cumulation of armaments orders in 
certain districts to a combined process. While orders to suppliers were widely 
spread, the end manufacture of armaments was reserved for a few large 
concerns. However, the principle of spreading called for a greater number 
of skilled workers, who had mainly to be made available through the FM 
procedure. 

The attempt to keep many firms viable, especially small concerns, generally 
increased the tendency to keep peacetime production undiminished.’® By the 
end of 1939 the Reich ministry of labour was already beginning to establish 
control commissions, which were intended to ease the withdrawal of skilled 
workers from firms which were not fully occupied.'°° Checks were even made 


103 Memorandum of a conference of Gen. Thomas on 13 Nov. 1939, on measures to accelerate 
the transfer of a peacetime economy to a wartime economy, with representatives of the GBW, 
RWM, RAM, Four-year Plan, and WiRwAmt, in preparation for the Goring decree of 29 Nov. 1939: 
‘Bringing all manpower forces together to increase production for the Wehrmacht’, app. 20 to KTB 
WRi, with the comments here of St. Sec. Landried (RWM), 6, BA-MA RW 109/261. 

104 Gen. Thomas at the same conference. 

105 Memorandum of the chief of RUAbt.WiRtiAmt, Capt. Meendsen-Bohlken, 6. Feb. 1940, on 
memorandum of Chief of WiRtAmt of 5 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5. 1033. 

10 OKW/WiRtiAmt/RiAbt, KTB, 10 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/253, on the spot-check inves- 
tigation of the control commission of the RAM in Berlin factories, in which the following results 
were achieved: 


Adrema: 1,100 employees—60% of the staff should therefore be withdrawn, Wehrmacht 
plant without Wehrmacht production; 
Flohr: 1,600 employees—withdrawal of 20 men, 80% Wehrmacht production; 
Auto-Union: 2,000 employees—withdrawal of 50% of skilled workers, 5% Wehrmacht 
production. 


Between Dec. 1939 and Aug. 1940 600,000 men were allocated to the armaments industry by the 
RAM combing-out commission, while at the same time requirement was decreased by 19,000 
men: Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz, 3, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2621. 
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on factories producing only armaments, since it had emerged that the pro- 
curement offices of the Wehrmacht services had caused firms in specific 
economic areas to retain their skilled workers even after a programme had been 
concluded, so that an adequate potential would be available when production 
started afresh. In the interim these firms simply carried on producing for 
civilian requirements.'°’ At almost the same time a further campaign began, 
aimed at the closure of factories not essential to the war effort. Inevitably, the 
Reich-wide transfer scheme came into being again. In November 1939 the 
number of those working compulsorily under this procedure was between 
350,000 and 400,000.'°* At the same time, some 300 firms, with 13,800 em- 
ployees, had been closed down.’ By April 1940 it had been possible to allevi- 
ate conscriptions to the Wehrmacht from the commercial economy by moving 
over some 743,000 male workers from the areas which were not essential to the 
war effort. Thus, the decrease in employees within the commercial economy 
from the outbreak of war dropped to 2.4 million male employees, who were, 
however, no longer matched by any transferable personnel reserves worth 
mentioning in other areas of the national economy (see Diagram III.111.9).''° 
In the months that followed, especially with the high losses to be expected in 
the Wehrmacht, fresh manpower reserves had to be discovered, or the political 
inhibitions against factory closures and manpower transfers had to be 
removed. Since no ill effects were to be expected from the political leadership 
in this regard, an attempt was made, by activating the employment of women, 
recruiting of foreign workers, and utilizing available prisoners of war, to direct 
further, previously little-used, manpower reserves to the war economy. 


(c) Employment of Women 


In the transitional phase up to the beginning of the Polish campaign it had 
looked at first as if the issue of the unemployed would turn out to be even more 
serious than had previously been assumed. Secretary of State Syrup (Reich 
ministry of labour) therefore proposed that the wartime direction of women 
should be generally lifted and suggested that, on the contrary, housewives 
should be encouraged to employ more German house servants.’'’ However, 
when the feared mass unemployment did not occur, and on the contrary a 
growing shortage of manpower was becoming apparent, late in 1939 the 


107 Minute of the meeting of chiefs OKW/WiRtAmt, 12 Feb. 1940, report by chief RUAbt, that 
WNV (Wehrmacht communications) were retaining manpower in the radio industry until such 
time as armaments manufacture was in progress in this production branch: BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151. 

108 War-economy situation report No. 4 (Dec. 1939), I Jan. 1940, OKW/WiRtiAmt/Stab No. 
79/40 g.K. Ib 5, Az. 66 k Ib, BA-MA RW 10/97. 

109 Minutes of fifth meeting of the General Council (of the Economy), 31 Jan. 1940, chaired by 
St. Sec. K6rner (Four-year Plan), V.P. 2384, BA-MA Wi/TF 5.3593. 

1° Labour allocation situation, spring 1940, excerpt from a report by RuAbt. OKW/WiRtAmt, 
undated, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2882. 

111 Minutes of discussion at a meeting between Thomas and representatives of the GBW on 18 
Sept. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/171; observations by St. Sec. Syrup (RAM). In Feb. 1941 1.3 million 
domestics were still employed in the German Reich: minutes of the armaments inspectorate dis- 
cussion in the OKW/WiRutAmt, 22 Feb. 1941, 29, BA-MA Wi/IA 84. 
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Source: WiRtAmt/Stab, BA-MA RW 19/263. 


DIAGRAM III.111.9. Development of Labour Deployment in Trade and Industry, 
1 September 1939-30 April 1940 


Wehrmacht High Command began to consider how the estimated female 
reserve of 3.5 million workers might be activated.'!” As in other areas of labour 
deployment, considerable, generally ideologically motivated, resistance arose 
when an attempt was made to increase female labour. The maternal role 
dictated to German womanhood by National Socialism, which tried to reward 
its fulfilment with honours and privileges, in no way matched the image of the 
female factory worker, who was regarded as the visible symbol of the economic 
recession of the ‘system period’. So in the National Socialist view it was also 
logical that the state should grant support to the family deprived of its bread- 
winner by the war, enabling the wife to maintain the family without doing any 


12" Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz, 35, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2621. 
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additional work. At the beginning of the war many previously employed 
women exploited this ideological predicament by marrying a soldier, thereby 
achieving the enjoyment of family support while they themselves left the work 
situation.'!? The relevant directives encouraged this kind of attitude in working 
women, since family support was always reduced by the amount of the working 
wage received. In families in which the husband remained in work on the 
outbreak of war, many women also renounced further employment since 
the husband’s extended period in work guaranteed an adequate additional 
income. Moreover, the consumer goods on offer were constantly decreasing, 
so that in these families too there was generally no interest in a higher 
income.''* The war-economy decree issued additional protective regulations 
for women (the prohibition on night work, for instance) which distinctly 
limited the availability of employment for women workers. In all, in the second 
half of 1939 alone the number of working women fell by nearly 300,000. 


TABLE JIL.11.2. Decrease in Women at Work from the Fourth Quarter of 1939 to 


31 May 1944 
Date Women in Rise/fall 
Period employment 
From given date to Base-line 
given date 31 May 1939 (%) 
No. % 
31 May 1939 14,625,956 
Oct. 1939 14,566,841 — 59,115 — 0.404 
Nov. 1939 1455323037 — 34,204 — 0.235 
Dec. 1939 14,326,002 — 206,635 — 1.422 — 2.051 
31 May 1940 14,385,107 + 59,105 + 0.413 — 1.647 
31 May 1941 14,186,415 — 198,692 — 1.381 — 3.005 
31 May 1942 14,459,127 + 272,712 + 1.922 — 1.141 
31 May 1943 14,806,058 + 346,931 + 2.400 + 1.231 
31 May 1944 1455525701 — 253,207 — L711 — 0.500 


Sources: OKW/WiRtAmt/Rut IV, memo for Chef Ru, 15 Feb. 1940, BA-MA RW 109/307; Reich 
Office of Statistics, Abt. VI (War Economy Manpower Balance) 1939-1944, BA R 12 I/79, fos. 
I-16. 


3 Memorandum of negotiations between OKW/WiRtiAmt and RAM on 22 Feb. 1940, 
OKW/WiRtAmt/RtAbt, KTB, BA-MA RW 109/265. An example will illustrate the dimensions 
which family support could assume (Min.Pres. FM Goring, commissioner for the Four-year Plan, 
4996 g., 15 Mar. 1940, copy of extracts: survey of the overall economic situation ... on 10 Mar. 
1940, BA-MA RW 10/2138): if the man called up had earned RM216 per month, his childless wife 
would receive support of RM84, plus a rent allowance of RM10.75, i.e. RMo94.75 in total. Of the 
wife’s own net earnings of RM53 in a jam factory, RM16.50 were charged to family support, which 
meant that the woman did not receive adequate payment for her own labour (RM36.50 for an 8- 
hour day). From this were also deducted travel costs, cost of occupational clothing, footwear, and 
additional subsistence. There was therefore no incentive for further employment. 

14 Min.Pres. FM Goring, commissioner for the Four-year Plan, V.P. 4996 g., 15 Mar. 1940, 
compilation of reports of senior executives, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2699. 
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As a result of the alarmingly negative developments in the last months of 
1939 a meeting took place on 20 February 1940 between representatives of the 
War Economy and Armaments Department, the Fihrer’s deputy, the National 
Socialist Women’s Organization, the German Labour Front, and the Reich 
ministry of labour. It was agreed that the ministry of labour should place the 
names of all women aged between 17 and 45 on file, while at the same time the 
Party was to call on the female population to go back to work.'!” Astonishingly, 
however, this agreement, reached with the political leadership on the lowest 
common denominator, was rejected by the Wehrmacht High Command. The 
Party might in fact have been expected to be more likely to block the demands 
of armaments policy on the labour sector than the Wehrmacht leadership, 
which must necessarily have been very keen on the best possible use of those 
workers who could not be employed by the military. The Wehrmacht justified 
its rejection with the comment: ‘A situation must at all costs be avoided in 
which women damage the morale of the forces by letters to relatives in 
the field”’'® August 1914 and October 1939 were obviously worlds apart. The 
Wehrmacht showed itself to be just as painstakingly concerned not to allow any 
reversal in the mood of the forces as the Party was determined to do all in its 
power to prevent a similar eventuality at home. The population seems to have 
profited by the system’s predicament, at least in the first years of the war, since 
its fear of low morale led the regime to try to buy support for its war policies 
with one concession after another. 

Early in 1941, when conscription to the Wehrmacht was resulting in notice- 
able staff shortages in the armaments factories as well, and male workers were 
no longer available to any significant extent, General Thomas once again sug- 
gested in conversation with Todt that compulsory service be introduced for 
women. The minister for armaments, however, regarded this measure as im- 
practical on political grounds, but he hoped that enough women could be per- 
suaded to take work on a voluntary basis.'’” (See Map III.11.2.) In Britain, on the 
other hand, compulsory service for women was introduced a few weeks later.''® 

As has already been shown, the women’s work sector is symptomatic of the 
ideological inhibitions of the National Socialist system. Géring took the view 
that compulsory service for women would bring no profit, because the women 
workers who had never been in employment would be unable to do satisfac- 
tory work under the special conditions of the war, since they would be unequal 
to the psychological stresses. Instead of this, the women who had left employ- 
ment since the beginning of the war should be increasingly motivated to return 
to work.'!° But some of the regional war-economy leaders also regarded com- 
pulsory work by women as inadvisable on the grounds of national policy and 


5 Minutes of a meeting of OKW/WiRtiAmt/RUIV, RAM, Fiihrer’s deputy, DAF and NS 
Women’s Organization, on 20 Feb. 1940 in the RAM, OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA RW 
19/164. 

16 Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz, 38, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2621. 

17 OKRW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB (8 Jan. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/164. 

18 KTB ORW i. 368 (25 Mar. 1941). 

Armaments inspectorate conference, 22 Feb. 1941, 47, BA-MA Wi/IA.84. 
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population. Here the argument advanced by the Party and also by military 
agencies, that the rest of the family needed the housewife for support, gained 
the greatest following. The reason for this reaction was undoubtedly the 
increasingly widespread neglect of children and young people since the begin- 
ning of the war.'”° 


(d) Prisoners of War and Foreign Workers 


As long as the National Socialist regime attempted to protect its population as 
far as possible from the burdens and consequences of war, it was obliged to call 
on manpower reserves outside the Reich territory. So the need to increase the 
use of non-German workers and prisoners of war became obvious even at the 
beginning of the Polish campaign and was aggravated by the considerable 
manpower losses of the Wehrmacht from the summer of 1941 onwards. Even 
in the pre-war period the national labour offices had registered 300,552 foreign 
employees.’*’ On the outbreak of the French campaign some 300,000 non- 
German workers (prisoners of war not included) had been additionally 
recruited to production essential to the war effort (see Diagram III.II.10). 
Among this group of people must be included the German Jews compulsorily 
employed in industry, who were always listed together with the foreign workers 
and prisoners of war in the employee surveys of the wartime period. Their 
expulsion from the ‘national community’ was thus visibly documented even in 
the official statistics. 

The employee survey for the total economy in May 1941'” clearly reveals 
that the generally constant level of employment figures by comparison with 
May 1940 could be attributed to the increased use of prisoners of war and 
foreign workers. In total, by the end of May 1941 some 1,753,500 foreign 
civilian workers and 1,316,000 prisoners of war were employed in the German 
national economy. The number of Jewish employees at the beginning of 1941 
was about 252,000. 

So within a year the number of foreign civilian workers had more than 
doubled (800,000 on 31 May 1940), while the number of prisoners of war had 
actually risen more than three and a half times since the operations in the west 
and south-east (349,000 on 31 May 1940). While 1,317,142 prisoners of war, 
including quite a large number of foreign civilian prisoners, were distributed 
mainly among agricultural and forestry enterprises, only 118,338 remained 
permanently concentrated in the fifty-five existing camps (see Map II.111.3 and 
facing table).'”? 


120 Armaments inspectorate conference, 22 Feb. 1941, 47, BA-MA Wi/IA.84. 63-4. 

2] Foreign workers in the German Reich at 31 Mar. 1939: Statistisches Jahrbuch (1939-40), 3813 
in contrast, based on incorrect American sources, Milward, German Economy, 113. 

122 See Diagrams III.111.15-17 (balance of forces); Herbert, Fremdarbeiter, 88 ff. 

123, Reich minister of labour, Abt. Vd, Numbers of prisoners of war and civilian prisoners in the 
Stalags on 15 Apr. 1941 (copy), BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1033. The difference between this and the figures 
given in Diagrams III.11.15—17 is the result of the inclusion of civilian prisoners and, probably, of 
the differing times of the surveys. 
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JULY 1939 MAY 1941 INCREASE (+) 
Kénigsberg | 16,000 15,000 — 1,139 Decrease under 4% 
Stettin l 23,000 28,000 | + 5,310 Decrease over 4%, up to 9% 
Berlin Ill 271,000 265,000 - 5,832 
Dresden IV 450,000 422,000 — 28,587 L_] Not comparable military districts 
Stuttgart Vv 215,000 200,000 | — 15,462 and part districts 
Munster Vila 130,000 128,000 - 2,143 German Reich frontier, end May 1941 
Dusseldorf Vib 207,000 203,000 - 4,278) ===== Administrative borders only 
Munich Vil 68,000 65,000 — 2,387 | seeeeee Frontiers of Government-General and 
Breslau VII 137,000 139,000 + 1,766 Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 
Kassel IX 169,000 165,000 | - 4,129} uu. Supersedediborders 
Hamburg x 98,000 102,000 | + 3,556 
Hanover xl 109,000 100,000 — 8,883] — Military district borders 
Wiesbaden Xl 96,000 95,000 - 1,245 —-— Other national frontiers 
Nuremberg _ XiIll 149,000 136,000 — 12,689 
Vienna XVII 116,000 111,000 - 5,445 
Salzburg XVIII 27,000 25,000 - 1,825 
REICH AS A WHOLE 2,284,000° | 2,199,000% — 83,412 


* Subject to rounding-off errors (note in original). 


Source: Excerpt from the industrial statistics report, app. to Todt’s circular of 18 Dec. 1942, BA- 
MAWi/I F 5.208 pt. 1. 


Map I1.11.2. Development of Work by Women in the Armaments Industry (by 
Military District), July 1939—May 1941 
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— Prisoners of war —-———————— 30,000 


From the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia 1 20,000 


From the Warthegau ——H+—_. 49,000 
From Eastern Upper Silesia —————_—_ 45,000 
From Slovakia 26,000 
F the Polish 
Governmentcceneal 1 6,000 
[| From Italy 9,000 
From Holland ———————————— 8, 000 
From Danzig 7,000 
From Denmark 6,000 
From Hungary 4,000 
From Yugoslavia 3,500 
Oo From Bulgaria 3,000 
SUBTOTAL 296,500 


Source: OKW/WiRtAmt/Ri IV, BA-MA, Wi/IF 5.2882. 
DIAGRAM III.11.10. Foreign Workers Additionally Recruited for Work Vital to the 


War Effort between September 1939 and 30 April 1940 and Prisoners of War 
Employed up to 31 May 1940 


The preferential treatment of certain nationalities by the National Socialist 
regime was highlighted by the treatment and premature repatriation of prison- 
ers of war on the one hand and the social welfare for foreign civilian workers 
on the other. For instance, at the beginning of 1941, 75,000 Flemish prisoners 
of war were returned to Belgium, while their Walloon comrades remained in 
prison. At the same time some 150,000 French prisoners of war were addition- 
ally transferred from the occupied territories to German industrial districts. 


Number of Prisoners-of war‘in the Stalags, 15 April 1941 


Regional labour Military Camp Labour office Prisoners of war 
office areas District responsible pp aa Tae 
Living Put to 
in camp work 
East Prussia I Hohenstein Allenstein 2,966 375539 
I Stablack Rastenburg 7,027 545232 
Lower Silesia VIII Géorlitz-Moys Gorlitz 2,681 23,541 
VIII Stalag VIII C Sagan 6,019 31,637 
Upper Silesia VIII Lamsdorf Oppeln 2,833 95531 
Brandenburg Tl Luckenwalde Luckenwalde 4,185 35.472 
Tl Stalag III D Berlin 684 20,686 
Tl Fiirstenberg/Oder Guben 4,051 20,124 
Tl Altdrewitz Ristrin 1,237 17,922 
Pomerania II Stalag II C Greifswald Keine Angaben 
Il Hammerstein Neustettin 2,041 245778 
I Stargard i.P. Stargard i.P. 1,384 25,633 
Nordmark Il Neubrandenburg Neubrandenburg 2,683 28,950 
Lower Saxony xX Sandbostel Wesermiinde 4,548 87,016 
xX Nienburg/Weser Nienburg/Weser 807 
XI Fallingbostel Verden/Aller 8,207 48,819 
VI Neu-Versen Nordhorn 1,150 135535 
VI Bathorn Nordhorn 1,736 9,628 
Westphalia VI Hemer Tserlohn 45341 25,160 
VI Dortmund Dortmund 1,716 23,681 
VI Bocholt Bocholt 1,504 24,049 
Rhineland VI Arnoldsweiler Diiren 544 7,861 
VI Fichtenhain Krefeld 344 17,897 
VI Duisdorf/Bonn Bonn 708 13,178 
Westmark XI Frankenthal Ludwigshafen 1,139 38,365 
Hessen IX Ziegenhain Marburg/Lahn 2,708 36,435 
XII Diez/Lahn Limburg/Lahn 75122 24,008 
IX Wegscheide Hanau 1,690 13,479 
Central Germany IV Altenburg Altenburg/Thr. 279 153075 
XI Altengrabow Burg b. Magdeburg 3,966 63,314 
IV Mihlberg/Elbe Torgau 4,517 723,928 
IV Neu-Burxdorf Torgau 447 126 
IX Bad Sulza Weimar 1,153 36,463 
Saxony IV Hohrstein Pirna 581 22,310 
IV Oschatz Riesa 240 19,258 
IV Hartrnannsdorf Burgstadt 359 14,796 
South Bavaria VII Moosburg Freising 8,353 45,689 
VII Memmingen Memmingen 678 14,725 
North Bavaria XI Stalag XIII A Amberg (Oberpf.) 475 30,638 
XI Weiden Weiden (Oberpf.) 767 22,821 
XI Hammelburg Schweinfurt 664 26,055 
South-west Germany Vv Stalag V C Rastatt 770 22,999 
Vv Ludwigsburg (V A) Ludwigsburg 1,394 23,194 
Vv Villingen (V B) Villingen 2,014 18,200 
Vienna—Lower Danube XVII Kaisersteinbruch LAA Wien-Niederdonau 1,188 21,595 
XVI Gneixendorf LAA Wien-Niederdonau 3,084 475148 
Styria—Carinthia XVIII Stalag XVII A Wolfsberg 919 25,700 
XVIII Stalag XVII B Spittai a. d. Dr. 395 13,280 
Sudetenland IV Wistritz Teplitz-Schénau 322 18.781 
Danzig—West Prussia XX Stalag XX A Thorn 4,782 5,888 
XX Marienburg Marienburg 1,347 14,623 
Wartheland XXI Altburgund Hohensalza 734 2,713 
XXI Schildberg Ostrowo 1,100 774 
XXI Wollstein Lissa 466 1,383 
XXI Posen Posen 1,289 2,010 


* The figures for prisoners of war also include a small number of civilian prisoners. 
Source: BA-MAW/i/IF 5.1033 (Reich Minister of Labour, Dept. Vd). 
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Map III.1.3. Distribution of Prisoner-of-war Camps in the Military Districts, 15 April 1941 
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Besides this, after joining the Tripartite Pact Romania handed over some 
50,000 Polish soldiers interned in its territory to the German authorities.'** 

In the case of the foreign workers, racially motivated unequal treatment 
became apparent in the social sphere in particular. Whereas the majority of 
foreign employees had at first been recruited voluntarily in their various home- 
lands to work in the Reich, the majority of Polish workers had been compul- 
sorily recruited. The same practice occurred a little later among Soviet civilian 
workers as well. Although in principle the foreign workers were to be paid at 
the rates applicable to German workers, this regulation in no way applied 
to employees of Polish origin. The National Socialist regime was deliberately 
establishing a racially orientated social distinction which extended from 
Germanic workers treated as equals, via Latin workers largely treated as 
equals, to Slavonic forced labourers.'” 


5. SOCIO-POLITICAL MEASURES AND LABOUR DISCIPLINE 


When the war began, the existing regulation on working hours (six-day/48- 
hour week) was nullified under the war-economy decree.'*° At the same time a 
general wage freeze was decreed, while the existing regulations on leave and 
family home visits were set aside.'*’ While the campaign against Poland lasted, 
the population accepted this measure largely without dissent. However, after 
the Polish capitulation a general disinclination to work became apparent and 
was still further increased by the course of the war in the west. The hope of an 
early peace cherished by public opinion, linked with the continuation of civil 
production under wartime conditions of work and wages, led to refusals to 
work and excessive numbers reporting sick. In the autumn of 1939 there was a 
considerable increase in sickness figures, frequently indicating that workers 
stayed away from work on Saturdays and Mondays.'** The regime reacted to 
this development by relaxing the stricter conditions of work, generally lifting 
the wage freeze, and allowing leave and family home visits again.’”? The 
training work of the Party and its organizations, especially the pre-military 


24 The separation of Flemish and Walloon prisoners of war was ordered and carried out in the 
very first weeks of the western campaign. While the Flemish non-professional soldiers were to be 
released as soon as possible, the Flemish professional soldiers were kept in camps in Belgium. For 
the Walloon prisoners of war, on the other hand, transport to Reich territory was to be arranged: 
OKH/GenStdH/Quti/Ia No. 7739/40 geh., 31 May 1940, BA-MA RH 191/219. Despite these 
measures, Flemish prisoners of war were also kept in camps in the Reich territory, from which they 
were released to their own country only in 1941: minutes of the armaments inspectorate con- 
ference on 22 Feb. 1941, 47, BA-MA Wi/IA.84. 

25 Memo on the prisoners of war and foreign workers put to work on I Oct. 1941, dated 25 
Sept. 1941, Homze, Foreign Labor, 41. 

26 Decree amending and supplementing regulations in the area of labour law of 1 Sept. 1939, 
clause 4, para. 1, RGBI. (1939), i. 1683-4. 

27 War-economy decree of 4 Sept. 1939, sect. III, clause 18, RGBI. (1939), i. 1609-13. 

28 OKW/WiRtAmt/RiAbt, KTB, 31 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/253. 

2° Decree on labour protection of 12 Dec. 1939, RGBI. (1939), i. 2403-4. 
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training in the SA and Hitler Youth, was to take place in future only on a vol- 
untary basis and with ‘no overtaxing of the employees’.’*° 

Particularly in phases when the fighting was limited, even skilled workers in 
reserved occupations tried to return to the forces, so that the Wehrmacht High 
Command had quickly to drop its plan to send unwilling workers to the 
front.'?! The recruiting methods of the Waffen-SS had a considerable attraction 
for younger employees in particular, since in cases of long-term commitment 
to the field units of the SS and Death’s Head formations they were offered the 
opportunity of being taken on in the civil service.!*” 

In agreement with many armaments inspectorates, which in this context 
reflected the view of the permanent staffs of their districts, the Wehrmacht 
High Command called for ‘decisive action by the state authority’ against 
drunkenness, unwillingness to work, and unpunctuality. Gestapo intervention 
in the factories was regarded as an effective method.’* A proposal to this effect 
was submitted by the Reich ministry of labour to the Reich ministry of justice 
at the instigation of the War Economy and Armaments Department.’ By 3 
September the chief of the SS security service, Reinhard Heydrich, had already 
issued ‘Principles of internal state security in wartime’, followed a little later by 
‘Fundamental measures in cases of labour walk-outs’, from the Reich central 
security office. Both instructions were based on a determination to suppress 
any form of political protest by draconian means, while meeting individual 
expressions of dissatisfaction with ‘psychological understanding’.'* As a whole 
the police methods seem to have been quite tentative, and even measures such 
as imprisonment of workers between Saturday afternoon and Sunday evening 
were soon set aside at the insistence of the Reich Trustee for Labour.'*° The 
reintroduction of the regulations on health and safety at work put an end to all- 
night work for women and young people, thus preventing many factories from 
working in several shifts.'*’ However, this was not the only reason why the 
armaments industry did not switch to shift working after the outbreak of war. 
The intensified rearmament of the pre-war period had largely prevented 
investment at the place of work, thanks to which the current more intensive use 


439 Contribution to minutes of discussion between those responsible for personnel management 
in RtIn and RiiKdo on 4 Dec. 1939 at the OKW/WiRtAmt, BA-MA RW 19/307. 

3) Communication from Armaments Inspectorate V (Stuttgart), 31 Jan. 1940 and 21 Feb. 1940, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2699. 

32 Communication from Armaments Inspectorate XVIII (Salzburg), 15 June 1940, and 
Armaments Inspectorate V (Stuttgart), 21 Feb. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/2138. 

33, Armaments Inspectorate XIII (Nuremberg), 9 Apr. 1940, ibid. 

434 Discussion on labour protection matters between RAM and OKW/WiRtAmt on 6 Feb. 
1940, BA-MA RW 109/254. 

35 Das Dritte Reich, ii. 268-9, doc. 148: decree issued by Heydrich to the heads of all state police 
central offices on ‘Principles of internal state security during the war’, 3 Sept. 1939; and ibid. 
274-6, doc. 151: Reich security headquarters on ‘Basic state police measures in instances of work 
stoppages’, 4 Nov. 1939. 

136 Armaments Inspectorate XIII (Nuremberg), 9 Apr. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2699; Kranig, 
Lockung, 140 ff. 

37 Communication from Armaments Inspectorate III (Berlin), 28 Mar. 1940, ibid. 
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of the by then seriously worn-out machine-tools had inevitably led to disrup- 
tions and breakdowns. The appropriate measures were instituted only in the 
second half of the war, when the obvious pressure for rationalization enabled 
far-reaching improvements to be made in the plants. 

To sum up, there is no doubt that during the Polish campaign the popula- 
tion had in the main willingly accepted the restrictions imposed, but the hopes 
of peace nourished by the propaganda work of the Party, which appeared to be 
justified by the limited fighting, quite unlike the events of the First World War, 
left employees with the impression that while wage levels remained the same, 
additional performance was enforced under the pretext of the war. The means 
of resistance corresponded in this case to the apparatus which the population 
of an authoritarian state with comprehensive supervisory mechanisms could 
wield largely without risk. 

The regime, however, found itself in a dilemma. On the one hand, the 
authorities were not fully convinced of the political reliability of the industrial 
workers and therefore went in fear of developments similar to those of 1918. 
Under these conditions they wanted to make as little show of state power as 
possible in the factories, in order not to allow individual acts of refusal to 
become the spark igniting a mass movement. On the other hand, no usable 
penal measures were available. Forcible conscription into the forces at the front 
was not perceived as a penalty in the given circumstances. Additionally, the 
Wehrmacht reacted vehemently from the start against taking on politically 
unreliable elements. So there was no alternative but to cancel the measures of 
work intensification yet again, in the hope that resistance was aimed primarily 
at economic goals and not at general political change. Further developments 
justified this assessment. Broad circles of the working population were also able 
to identify with the struggle against France and England. The reports on 
morale by the security service corresponded with the assessments reported by 
the armaments inspectorates to Berlin, which can perhaps be appropriately 
summed up in the comment from Armaments Inspectorate IX (Kassel): 
‘Industrial peace is assured all along the line.’!** 

The conversion of German industry to the demands of warfare was, besides 
the factors already referred to, considerably eased by an above-average perfor- 
mance by the working population in the weeks immediately following the 
outbreak of war. This observation is confirmed by, for instance, the completely 
smooth replacement mechanism of the Wehrmacht, and the no less problem- 
free provision of the necessary supplementary reserve personnel for the arma- 
ments factories.'*? By mid-September 1939, of the 640,000 workers needed, 


8 Communication from Armaments Inspectorate IX (Kassel), 13 July 1940, ibid.; report from 
the Reich No. 116, v. 1479-91 (19 Aug. 1940). 

3° For example, the Army Replacement Inspectorate Berlin, GrL No. 820/39 g.Kdos. Az. M1x 
on 2 Oct. 1939, reported that ‘cases of malicious refusal (non-appearance) were not known’. “The 
attitude of the supplementary labour force was generally good. In a number of cases redundant 
people protested against their dismissal’, BA-MA RW 15/52. 
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517,000 (81 per cent) had been provided.’*° Even the effect of the initially 
decreed increase in weekly working hours from 48 to 60 on the outbreak of war 
was further enhanced by ‘the great combat-readiness’ of the employees.'*! 

The Wehrmacht High Command, which was very keen to discover how the 
mood of the workers was developing in the industrial concentrations after 
the beginning of the war, sent out various officers in September 1939 with the 
job of reporting on the conduct of the industrial labour force. The reports 
show quite clearly that no obvious fall in performance could be observed 
anywhere.’** Economic Inspectorate VII (Munich), for example, stated that the 
‘people’s rejoicing over the successes in Poland [had] led to increases in pro- 
duction’. “The mood of the workers is described as very good. The situation is 
regarded with the necessary seriousness and a healthy optimism. Among the 
young age-groups (1918-22) a strengthening urge towards joining the forces is 
detectable, which sometimes degenerates into direct reluctance to stay on at 
the place of work.’!” This picture is also encountered in other areas of the 
Reich, although individual cases of refusal to work did occur—which, however, 
were seldom obviously politically motivated.'** This confirms the impression 
that among the population there was less of a manifest will to resist the regime 
than an attempt to reduce as far as possible, for themselves individually, the 
negative consequences of a war they had not wanted. 


6. RESULTS OF THE STOCKTAKING OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANPOWER OF 31 MAY 1940 


The predecessors of the manpower stocktakings were the monthly personnel 
requirement lists, drawn up regularly from February 1940 but referring only to 
the armaments sector, for which the Wehrmacht High Command was directly 
responsible.'* The data presented up to the beginning of the French campaign 
are revealing in many respects. In the first place, they show that the numerical 
compass of the direct armamets sector was increasingly expanded after the 
beginning of the war. Nevertheless, it apparently failed from the start to fulfil 


1 Contribution of Group Ri IV to the war-economy inspectorate conference on 12 and 13 
Oct. 1939, dated 12 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/305. 

‘4. Memo on discussion by Luftwaffe section heads at the war-economy inspectorates at B.f.L. 
(commissioner for air-transport industry staff) on 29 Sept. 1939; statements by Gen. Mooyer, 
WStbRi IVb, 2 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/312. 

12 Capt. Bodensiek, OKW, Abt. W Allg. (Ic), 11 Sept. 1939, Report on the atmosphere in the 
Ruhr area (re Duisburg, Oberhausen, Milheim, and Essen), BA-MA Wi/1.316. 

8 WStb, RU IV, memo on visit to WIn VII on 21-3 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RW 19/303. 

14 Military District HQ VI (Miinster), 30 Aug. 1939. Abt. Ic No. 25/39 geh. Kdos. forwarded to 
OKW and OKH, with letter OKW/I, No. 265/39 g.K. I (Ch) to WStb and Abt. III (Defence), BA- 
MAW%i/1.316. This letter concerns an individual case of refusal to work at a firm in Solingen, where 
a worker had been refused an increase in wages. 

45 Lieut.-Col. Dr Krull made special reference to this in his statements to the armaments 
inspectors on 22 Feb. 1941: minutes of the inspectors’ conference at OKW/WiRiwAmt on 22 Feb. 
1941, 27-8, BA-MA Wi/TF 5.2270 (with tables); Wi/IA.84 (without tables). 
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completely the firms’ constantly rising manpower demands. On the contrary, 
with the expansion of the armaments sector the extent of unfilled labour 
requirements also rose, at least in the estimation of the armaments inspectorate 
in charge (see Table II.11.3). All in all, within three months nearly 600,000 
more people had been incorporated into the armaments industry, in the form 
of individual allocations or entire firms and units of firms. These workers had 
to be withdrawn from the rest of industry, and it is of interest, making use of 
the stocktaking of 31 May 1940, to trace the restructuring of labour in trade and 
industry in the German Reich." 


TABLE IIL.11.3. Deployment of Labour in Armaments Businesses Supervised by 
the Wehrmacht, according to Monthly Personnel Requirement Figures, 
February—April 1940 


Date No. Requirement Increase from 29 Feb. 
No. % No. % 

29 Feb. 2,605,702 139,726 5.4 

31 Mar. 3,041,220 163,634 5.4 435,518 17 

30 Apr. 3174,863 178,994 5.6 569,161 22 


Source: Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz (54), App. 37-9, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.984. 


Initially the stocktaking illustrates the extent to which workers were handed 
over to cover the personnel requirements of the troops, and the effects that the 
call-up had on individual production areas (see Diagrams III.111.16-17). The 
number of workers in the German economy decreased in the first year of 
the war by some 3,372,000 (8.5 per cent).'*’ At that time the conscription quota 
amounted to 4,525,000 men.’8 The difference in favour of the Wehrmacht 
arose through the reinstallation of 543,000 male native Germans, most of 
whom had retired from work owing to age. The workers released to the troops 
were intended, according to the planners of the Reich ministry for economic 
affairs and the Wehrmacht High Command, to be replaced at the very 


46 Kraftebilanz der gewerblichen Wirtschaft [Balance of forces in the commercial economy] of 
31 May 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3690. 

‘47 Tt is necessary to correct here, at least for the first half of the war, the data compiled by 
Wagenfihr, Industrie, most of which came from the planning office/head office for planning statis- 
tics in the Reich ministry for armaments and war production, and were therefore worked out after 
1942. (These are still being used as a principal source in the latest studies on the war economy of 
the Third Reich, e.g., Petzina, ‘Soziale Lage’.) 

48 The difference from the Wehrmacht strength (at 15 June 1940) calculated according to 
Diagram III.Iv.3 arises from the fact that the peacetime strength of the Wehrmacht has not been 
included for male native workers employed. In addition, the losses from 1 Sept. 1939 to 15 June 
1940 must be added to the figures given here, since at the time of the survey these men were no 
longer in military service. The remaining 154,000 or so men comprise those capable of military 
service, called up between 31 May 1940 and 15 June 1940. They also include all those without 
employment who were in military service (school pupils, students, etc.). 
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beginning of the war by an increased intake of existing reserves of women. 
However, the opposite happened. In comparison with May 1939, the number 
of German female employees actually shrank by 241,000, while at the same 
point 98,000 foreign female workers were recruited. If one looks at the sector 
of commercial industry of importance to the war economy, then the areas of 
accession and departure can be clearly distinguished. According to this, crafts 
and tourism relinquished more male workers than were withdrawn from them 
by conscription to active service. In trade, banking, and insurance there were 
also departures, but these were relatively low. The overall area of industry was 
reduced by just under one million workers, and the energy and transport 
industries also recorded labour losses. When the war began, core areas of the 
war economy began to form, which exercised a considerable absorption effect 
on the areas of production not essential to the war effort. Above all, businesses 
owned by the Wehrmacht (maintenance workshops etc.) were able to increase 
their civilian labour strength considerably. Unexpectedly, in contrast to the 
First World War, the building industry continued to be spared any great losses. 
The fortifications in the west, air-raid shelters, Wehrmacht premises, and also 
the prestigious sites of the regime (Soldiers’ Field in Nuremberg, buildings for 
the Winter Olympics in Garmisch, etc.) absorbed more than two-thirds of the 
peacetime strength in this branch of industry. The extent to which commercial 
industry was still influenced by peacetime criteria can be assessed from the 
development of the tourist industry, which released only some 5.6 per cent 
more personnel than did the craft industry. 

Comparing the individual branches, it is striking that industry lost only 10.7 
per cent, whereas the commercial economy as a whole lost 16.5 per cent of its 
pre-war male workforce. In terms of manpower fluctuation, the districts of the 
west, central, and east German industrial belt showed up clearly as intake 
areas. They covered the Ruhr area (Military Districts Vla and VIb), the central 
German industrial sector, with Military Districts XI (Hanover), IX (Kassel), 
IV (Dresden), the area of Greater Berlin (Military District III), and the Silesian 
industrial area (Military District VII). On the other hand, Military District X 
(Hamburg), in which the armaments industry certainly exhibited growth rates, 
became a departure area, owing to the reduction in civilian maritime traffic, as 
did Military District II (Stettin). The evacuation of the ‘red zone’!*? and the 
initially accepted considerable risk of air attacks had their effects on arma- 
ments production in the west as well. This observation applies to Military Dis- 
tricts XII (Wiesbaden) and V (Stuttgart), while the more agricultural Military 
Districts XIIJ (Nuremberg) and VII (Munich), as well as District I (K6nigs- 
berg), contributed considerable manpower to the Wehrmacht. The Austrian 
military districts (XVI and XVIID had also developed into economic areas of 


149 “Red zone’ meant the disengagement areas in the territories of the Reich bordering on 
France, whose population was to be (and was) evacuated under the mobilization measures. 
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accession, since industrial expansion in these newly acquired territories was 
not at first interrupted by the war (see Maps III.11.4—7). 

As far as female labour is concerned, as we have already noted, socio- 
political measures and ideological premisses brought about a general decline 
in employment figures. However, among the women who remained in employ- 
ment, an interesting shift occurred from the beginning of the war away from 
the traditional women’s occupations (commerce, banks, insurance, and 
tourism), while within industry a regionally differentiated intense fluctuation 
took place from the consumer-goods industry into certain areas of the arma- 
ments industry and the raw-material industries. There was a comparable state 
of affairs in the transport industry, where the Reich railways and postal service 
in particular showed large intakes of women workers. The regional distribution 
of female labour makes it quite obvious that in the areas of north Germany, 
which had developed into departure areas for male workers, a large number of 
women could be additionally incorporated into the work process (see Map 
TI.11.5). In Military District II (Berlin) public administration and transport 
absorbed considerable numbers of female workers. In the centres of heavy and 
primary industry in Military Districts VIa and VIb, as in Military District VIII, 
the intake of women could not be increased owing to the specific working con- 
ditions of these branches of production. In other centres of the processing 
industry (precision engineering) in central Germany in particular, especially in 
Military Districts XI (Hanover) and IX (Kassel), the transfer was more suc- 
cessful. Military District IV (Dresden) was an exception. Many women had 
been employed in the toy-making and textile industries there before the war, 
and since these industries suffered considerable shrinkage from the beginning 
of the war, an exchange between individual industrial branches was possible. 
For understandable reasons, the west German frontier areas had difficulty in 
re-establishing the pre-war level of industrial production. The south German 
regions, traditionally heavily dependent on tourism, had to accept losses of 
female labour, as also occurred in the Austrian military districts (see Maps 
III.11.4-7). 

The picture of a transitional economy as outlined by Thomas, e.g. in his 
report to representatives of the economy on 18 December 1939, can thus be 
generally traced in the labour employment sector.’*° Manpower strength in the 
production and serivce areas typical of a peacetime economy did not in fact 
dwindle rapidly after the outbreak of war, but quite hesitantly. Nevertheless, in 
industrial manufacture as well as in the sector of the energy and transport 
industry there were regional manpower shifts which guaranteed sufficient 
armaments output for the preparation of the French campaign.’*! Among the 
individual military enterprises of the first half of the war, the entire industrial 
production was only gradually converted to war requirements. Whereas the 


5° Memo for the discussion between Gen. Thomas on 18 Dec. 1939 and representatives of 
industry on economic issues, 13 Dec. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412. 
5) Wagenfithr, Industrie, 29-30. 
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sectors of direct armaments manufacture were strengthened, workforce 
numbers were kept quite constant in those branches whose products or 
services were important to the morale of the population as a whole. The prin- 
ciple of redirecting the immediate armaments industry and its suppliers by 
means of special Fuhrer orders in accordance with the requirements of military 
planning was used several times after the summer of 1940.'* This gave rise to 
frequent changes of priorities in the armaments sector, which led to the 
Wehrmacht services stockpiling workers in the production centres co- 
operating with them, in anticipation of the fresh ‘emergencies’ to be expected. 
This hot-and-cold economic situation, apostrophized by Alan Milward as an 
‘economic blitzkrieg strategy’, also failed to lead directly to a regrouping of the 
manpower required, since the factories sometimes withheld personnel with the 
approval of the relevant military commissioners and in the expectation of new 
orders.'?? 


7. THE ‘ARMAMENTS SWERVE’, JUNE-SEPTEMBER 1940 


The political developments in the summer of 1940, the rapid victory over 
France, the continuation of the war against Britain, and finally the decision to 
attack the Soviet Union also engendered in the German armaments industry a 
succession of short-term changes of direction, for which the term ‘swerve’ 
seems suitably illustrative. 

Hitler’s fundamental utterances on the continuation of the war, set down in 
writing in the Wehrmacht High Command at the beginning of June 1940, 
entailed numerous discussions between the War Economy and Armaments 
Department and the procurement offices of the Wehrmacht services, at the end 
of which a Fuhrer model was drawn up, containing detailed information on 
supply requirements, war capacity, and stockpiling. With his decision of 13 July 
1940 this programme came into force, displacing all the Fuhrer’s previous 
instructions.’** For the war against Britain, besides the air armament pro- 
gramme (Ju 88), U-boat production was to be raised from 12 to 30 per month. 
The qualitative improvement of the army took only third place, and was 
supposed to be achieved by extending motorization and increasing the output 
of armoured vehicles. The equipment and ammunition requirements of the 
expanded field army (146 front divisions plus an estimated 15 divisions for 
corps and army troops) were to be fulfilled in three years.’ 


2 e.g. the orders for the ‘redirection of armament’ in summer 1940, WiRuAmt/Stab Ic, 22 June 


1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.378, pt. I. 

3 Overy, ‘Hitler’s War’; Milward, German Economy, 32-3. Milward apparently adheres to the 
false premiss that a Fuhrer order automatically guaranteed its own execution. The process of 
detailed reasoning demanded by Milward himself in his controversy with Overy, specifically in the 
manpower control sector, as will be shown in what follows, leads to the conclusion that his 
blitzkrieg theory can no longer be sustained when transferred to the economic sphere. 

4 Fuhrer decision of 13 July 1940, OKW/WiRGAmt/Rii IIa, No. 1350/40 g.K., app. 2, 16 July 
1940, BA-MA Wi/TA. 13. 
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The Fiihrer’s decision was produced on the very day on which Halder and 
Brauchitsch wrested a concession from Hitler whereby he renounced the 
immediate reduction of the army by 35 divisions and confined himself to the 
disbandment of 17 divisions. While the armaments industry proceeded on 
the basis of a programme for the army covering several years, in the Army 
High Command the plans for its large-scale expansion were taking concrete 
shape.’ In the firms of the armaments industry, however, it soon became 
obvious that abrupt political changes of direction could not be followed up at 
equal speed. The firms concerned with projectile manufacture in particular 
possessed huge warehouses full of stocks, their machinery could not be con- 
verted in the short time available, and unfortunate consequences threatened 
on the labour market because the workers released by the cut-back in ammu- 
nition manufacture could not simply be transferred to air or naval armaments 
production. Most of them were semi-skilled female workers; only a few could 
be regarded as genuine skilled workers. It therefore seemed at first to be socio- 
politically advisable, at least in some of the armaments inspectorates, to allow 
ammunition manufacture to continue for a while, contrary to the Fihrer’s 
directives. However, in factories where production was only just beginning, so 
that they were still in the conversion phase, the workers were employed at once 
in the civilian production process, to continue working there until the new 
armaments orders arrived. 

Even after the end of the French campaign, the war-economy agencies of 
the Wehrmacht High Command were complaining, just as they had on the 
outbreak of war, that the peace propaganda staged by Party representatives had 
once again led to a growing number of enterprises, some of them important, 
trying to keep themselves free from armaments orders in order to have 
sufficient capacity available for peacetime production.’*’ This attitude was 
involving wider and wider circles of industry, so that Géring, as chairman of 
the Ministerial Council, informed the Reich ministry for economic affairs that 
‘Opportunities which could be considered at the time of the collapse of France, 
such as the resumption of the consumer-goods industry . . . were provisionally 
out of the question in the current situation.!°* The preparations for the 
planned reorientation had scarcely begun when, at the end of July 1940, Keitel 
informed General Thomas that Hitler intended to shift the focus of armament 
back to the army area. The departmental head of the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department then ordered that the armaments programmes for the army 
which had not yet been halted should be allowed to proceed unimpeded until 
a final decision had been taken on the progress of Operation Sea Lion. The 
result of this decision was the release of considerably fewer workers in the 
armaments industry than had been planned. The redirection, as the employ- 


56 See sect. III.Iv.2.(a). 

7 Conference at Armaments Inspectorate III (Berlin) on 31 July 1940, OKW/ 
WiRtAmt/RUAbt, KTB 188, BA-MA RW 109/256. 

8 Goring to Funk, 2 July 1940, copy in Hedler, Umsteuerung der Wirtschaft, 26, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.2276. 
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ment figures of the individual armaments branches clearly reveal, had been 
deferred again, even before it could become fully operative (see Diagram 
WIL.11.11). 

On 17 August 1940 Keitel informed General Thomas and the chief of staff 
of the commander of the Replacement Army, Colonel Kurt Haseloff, of the 
now altered political situation.’ In view of the manpower needed for the 
expanded army programme, the participants in the discussion were faced with 
the fundamental question as to whether production capacities should be newly 
created, which could not be effective until after 1941, or the available manu- 
facturing potential expanded only to the extent that it would definitely be 
capable of production by April 1941. 

On this point the chief of the Wehrmacht High Command took a decided 
view: ‘It would be a crime’, said Keitel, ‘to lay down capacities at this time 
which [would become] effective after 1941.’ At the present moment only that 
‘which [would] still be effective and necessary to achieve a goal’ should be 
done.’® As a result, long-term planned production capacities, which would 
have ensured a consistent supply in a continuing conflict, were neglected in 
favour of a maximum production output planned to coincide with the day of 
the offensive. Accordingly, by the middle of August 1940 the economic course 
was set, as regards armaments, for a blitzkrieg in the east. The experience 
which those responsible in the Wehrmacht High Command had been able to 
gather in the preceding months left no doubt that a short-term revision of the 
measures taken was not feasible. 

Without waiting for an official cancellation of the Fthrer order of 15 July, 
which was still valid at this time, the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment independently made efforts in August to counteract the major misdirec- 
tions, and above all to retain the skilled workers urgently needed for the 
factories. For example, the combing-out operations continued, the closing- 
down operations halted by the Reich ministry for economic affairs after the 
French campaign were resumed, and the agreement to postpone the three-year 
courses was extended to 31 December 1940.'*' At the beginning of Steptember 
1940 Thomas agreed with the General Army Office on a temporary release pro- 
gramme from the field and replacement armies. Initially soldiers who were 
already trained were to be given leave from the Wehrmacht to the economy 
under the heading of ‘working leave’.'? This meant that by 1 October 1940 the 
replacement army was once more able to accept and train a further year-group 
of recruits. 

Thanks to the worsening labour employment situation, in the late summer 


%° Note of conversation by OKW/WiRtAmt/Ri II, 17 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RW 109/264; also 
KTB OKW i. 38-9 (abridged). 

10 Tbid. 

‘6! Hedler, Umsteuerung der Wirtschaft, 48, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2276; conference OKW/ 
WiRtAmt/RiAbt II and IV with representatives of RWM on 6 Aug. 1940, closing-down drive, 
OKW/WiRiAmvRiAbt, KTB 193, BA-MA RW 109/256. 

102 ORW Az. Ik35 AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 2890/40 geh., 3 Sept. 1940, BA-MA RH 54/130. 
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of 1940 disputes over areas of responsibility broke out again between the supply 
agencies of the Wehrmacht services, the civilian management bureaucracy, and 
even individual firms. For instance, the Wehrmacht service branches were con- 
cerned with special privileges for the factories which were their responsibility, 
generally bypassing the Wehrmacht High Command as the co-ordinating 
authority. Todt made himself the champion of a socio-Darwinistically inspired 
administrative direction vis-a-vis the representatives of the War Economy and 
Armaments Department. He welcomed a healthy rivalry between the leading 
men at middle-management level, he told the leader of the war economy 
department, Naval Captain Meendsen-Bohlken, in September 1940. Such 
clashes could only lead to increased performance. ‘Moreover, that is also the 
Fiihrer’s opinion.’!® Friction losses through the endless traffic of documents, 
the inflation of the administrative apparatus, free-wheeling on decisions for 
which additional checking by many other institutions was always called for, 
were the inevitable results of such absurd ideas of modern economic control. 
Finally, the Wehrmacht High Command did not even feel able to counteract 
the wastage of irreplaceable manpower from the youngest age-groups in the 
Reich Labour Service, who were employed there in agricultural cultivation and 
thus withdrawn from the industrial work process. Keitel did not think he would 
be able to convince the Fuhrer over the conscription of women and the full use 
of the Reich Labour Service in the armaments industry. 

The workers released by the Wehrmacht on ‘working leave’ did not meet the 
ideas of the armaments industry, either in numbers or in willingness to work. 
Some of these soldiers were recalled in the short term by the forces and some 
made every effort to get back to military service, since service operations and 
financial privileges (family support) made this seem more attractive than 
factory work.'** The phase from the end of the French campaign to the late 
summer of 1940, which had been declared to be the ‘armaments swerve’ by the 
War Economy and Armamemts Department, in the end scarcely altered the 
employment situation in the Reich—on the one hand, because Thomas and 
influential representatives of the military armaments management had been 
informed, by the end of July or the beginning of August, that new priorities 
were envisaged; on the other, because the industrial production process could 
not be switched over in the short term. Accordingly, in October 1940 the arma- 
ments industry moved into the direct phase of rearmament for the war in the 
east, with a capacity distribution which had scarcely changed since March. 
Consequently, no effective redirection of armaments took place in the summer 
of 1940. This is therefore another development which can by no means be 


‘83 Collection of examples of incursions by the Wehrmacht services into the area of labour 
deployment. Note for report Gr.Ltr.Ri IV OKW/WiRtAmt, 12 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/307; 
also memo Ri VI Az. 1k 35.12 geh., 1 Aug. 1940, ibid.; discussion Todt, Capt. (Navy) Meendsen- 
Bohlken, Min.Dir. Schulze-Fielitz (Arman.), 2 Sept. 1940, OKW/WiRtAmt/RUAbt, KTB 206, 
BA-MA RW 10/256. 

164 Hedler, Umsteuerung der Wirtschaft, 50, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2276. 
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regarded as a shining example of a functioning blitzkrieg economy.'® On the 
contrary, it can be said that the political leadership’s directions for action in 
the war-economy area were not realized even in rudimentary fashion, since the 
Fuhrer order of 13 July 1940 was already out of date when it was issued. To that 
extent, the German armaments industry was not exposed to any appreciable 
fluctuations in this period either. 


8. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 
BETWEEN THE FUHRER ORDER OF 28 SEPTEMBER 1940 
AND THE ATTACK ON THE SOVIET UNION 


It was only in the Fuhrer order of 28 September 1940 that Hitler cancelled his 
direction of 13 July. The increase now ordered in armament in preparation for 
the war in the east gave rise to a considerable additional manpower require- 
ment, which could not be met simply by the releases from the Wehrmacht 
ordered in August and September. In the struggle for additional manpower 
General Thomas quickly acknowledged that the Wehrmacht High Command 
had no chance against the power status of the commanders-in-chief of the 
Wehrmacht services. He believed he could draw on additional personnel from 
the forces for armament production during the winter months only with the 
help of Todt. At the end of September 1940 the War Economy and Armaments 
Department came to the conclusion that only an immediate and large-scale 
release of skilled workers from the Wehrmacht could make the necessary arma- 
ments production possible. With this draft report from the Wehrmacht High 
Command, Keitel and Todt went that day to a meeting with Hitler, who unre- 
servedly approved the proposal that leave should be granted during the winter 
to 300,000 metal-workers who had been called up into the army.'® Then the 
War Economy and Armaments Department drafted a Fithrer decree, which 
was executed on 28 September 1940 by Hitler and immediately dispatched by 
Keitel to the commanders-in-chief of the Wehrmacht services.’ 

The army, which was particularly affected in the coming months by the 
results of this order, had, in contrast to the air force and navy, no commander- 
in-chief who enjoyed Hitler’s unqualified favour. It therefore had no choice but 
to carry out the order in so far as it was at all feasible. The commander of the 
Replacement Army, in particular, got round the instructions whenever he 
possibly could as time went on. The project, for which the abbreviation ‘Rui 40’ 
was soon adopted, was the visible expression of the attempt to square the circle 
in the employment area. For the economy and the Party the advantages of the 
enterprise were obvious. Valuable skilled workers from the youngest age- 


16 As Milward, German Economy, 38-9, states; also no longer correct for military planning: 
Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 65. 

166 Reich Minister Todt, G.I., No. 3986/40 Dem., 27 Sept. 1940. With this document Todt sent 
his minutes of the conference with Hitler to Keitel with a request for revision and completion, in 
order that all further steps could be co-ordinated on a joint basis: BA-MA Wi/IF 5.120, pt. I. 

‘67 The Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht/WFSt/L (II) No. 1657/40 g.K., 
WiRtAmt/Rut (IIa) No. 1850/40 g.K., 28 Sept. 1940, Wi/IF 5.2264. 
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groups were once again available to firms for a limited period. By this means it 
was possible to give the population the impression that the war was in fact 
already won, so that, in contrast to the First World War, they felt themselves to 
be in a position where the army could be partially demobilized even if this 
could not be officially encouraged. An ideologically undesirable activation of 
other population groups, such as women, or members of the women’s and 
men’s Reich Labour Service, could thus be avoided. At the same time, the pro- 
paganda machine of the Third Reich could display before the eyes of the popu- 
lation how intimately the front-line soldiers and ‘soldiers of labour’ had 
become merged. 

This was the purpose of the German Labour Front programme, which, 
under the motto ‘Soldier of Labour’, had set itself the goal of raising the work 
motivation of German armaments workers. This was to be achieved especially 
by setting the performance of the armaments worker who had stayed at home 
on an equal footing with that of the soldier at the front.'** Since October 1939 
and most recently in March 1940, GGring had stressed the importance of 
the ‘home front’ in various ways and demanded in this connection that the 
members of the youngest age-groups should principally be made available to 
the fighting troops.'® The idea of calling up the younger skilled workers, only 
to release them on leave as soldiers, refuted the accusations constantly reiter- 
ated by Party and population, while at the same time avoiding the need to do 
without valuable specialists. The soldiers concerned, however, showed no incli- 
nation to exchange their role as occupying troops or home-front warriors for a 
considerably more demanding occupation in the armaments industry.'”° 

The propaganda operation of the German Labour Front, which scored little 
success with the workers, culminated in the demand that a social revaluation 
of the industrial worker must be made visible through the system, whether by 
the generous distribution of war-service medals or by removing the anxiety of 
the younger employees that after the war they might be at a disadvantage in 
relation to the fighting men at the front. It was this particular fear which caused 
the War Economy and Armaments Department to approach the Reich com- 
missioner for social housing with the request to determine which groups would 
be given the benefit of settlers’ holdings in the east after the war.'’! The hier- 
archy strikingly reflects the social value-scale of the National Socialist system: 
the men fighting at the front came first, followed by the fighters for the 
National Uprising, apparently with the aim of doing something for those of the 


68 OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (IIa), Cdr. Wilhelm Huchzermeier to Chef Ri Meendsen-Bohlken, 27 
Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1226. 

10° Chef OKW No. 12 i k, WFA/Abt. L (ID No. 2112/40, 15 June 1940 to Fiihrer’s deputy on 
renewal of Géring’s decree of 19 Mar. 1940, ibid. 

170 Armaments Inspectorate IX (Kassel), 19 Nov. 1940, Gen. Thomas to the leadership of the 
German Labour Front, 4 Dec. 1940, OKW/ChefWiRi, Az. 66k 20, WiRGAmt/Rut IVd, No. 9050/40 
g.; Armaments Inspectorate IV (Dresden), 24 Apr. 1941, Armaments Inspectorate IX (Kassel) 22 
Apr. 1941, and Armaments Inspectorate X (Hamburg), 23 Apr. 1941, all ibid. 

"| The Reich commissioner for social housing, II, No. VS No. 5 to OKW/WiRiAmt, 4 June 
1941, ibid. But soldiers who had been at the front in the First World War, Free Corps soldiers, and 
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old SA fighters who hitherto had not profited from their efforts on behalf of 
the system. In third place came the families with many children, who were 
supposed in this way to ensure the national permeation of the newly acquired 
territories for generations, and finally, suitable industrial workers were also to 
be considered. 

In the German Labour Front and the Wehrmacht High Command they 
believed that they could counter the defection of ‘soldiers of labour’ to the 
Wehrmacht and SS by means of war-service medals and the prospect of 
settlers’ homesteads. In fact the German Labour Front’s operation in the 
winter of 1940 actually resulted in a temporary decrease in the number of vol- 
unteers. However, the slackening labour discipline was dealt with by much 
more archaic propaganda means. Reports from the Reich, as well as morale 
assessments by the armaments inspectorates, all agreed that after German vic- 
tories had been announced on the radio, willingness to work always increased. 
In other words, the industrial worker was stimulated by the success of the 
weapons he had made, so that in this area it really was possible to achieve 
partial identification with the goals of the system, at least in the first half of the 
war.'”? As the superiority of weapons produced by German workers was tried 
and tested, so the self-esteeem of the industrial worker rose, since he was, after 
all, subjectively a participant in the battle. Tolerated in September 1939, after 
the victory over France the war gained lasting acceptance, not only in the 
army but also in broad sections of the working population, since it manifested 
both the fighting power of German soldiers and the quality and precision of 
German-made weapons. The strength of the identification of the workers with 
the war policies of the National Socialist regime in the months between the 
French campaign and the beginning of the war in the east can be measured by 
the fact that even the very turbulent agitation of the Comintern in those 
months was scarcely able to find any touchstones for fruitful subversion in the 
German labour force.'” 

The war-economy organization’s intention of granting the metal-processing 
armaments factories some manpower relief during the winter was undermined 
and diluted from the start by the troops and concerned economic organiza- 


Spanish veterans who could not take part in the war because they were not fit for service flooded 
the OKW with requests to be allocated settlers’ holdings in the east. In fact, at the beginning of 
1941 there was already an agreement between the liaison agencies of the OKW/AWA in Ko6nigs- 
berg, Danzig, and Posen and representatives of the Reich commissioner for the consolidation 
of German ethnicity, according to which individual soldiers unable to fight and nominated by 
Wehrmacht welfare officers were settled as farmers and industrial workers in the Government- 
General and in Army Districts XX and XXI: OKW/AWA/BW Sied Az. 1k 20 No. 450/41, 16 Apr. 
1941, signed Reinecke, and OKW/BW Sied Az. 1k 20 No. 264/41, 8 Apr. 1941, BA-MA Wi XIII. 22; 
R.-D. Miiller, ‘Rolle der Industrie’, 386-7. 

"2 Report of Armaments Inspectorate XVIII (Salzburg), 18 Apr. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1226; 
reports from Meldungen aus dem Reich, iv. 1162-74, No. 90 (23 May 1940); ibid., No. 116 (19 Aug. 
1940), BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3172. 

‘3 Rocke and Reimer Alltag, 24-5. 
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tions. The total number of members of the Wehrmacht transferred and given 
leave up to May 1941 clearly reveals the sluggishness of the process.'”* The 
absolute peak was not achieved until 15 January 1941, i.e. at a point when 
Hitler had once again ordered a fresh shift of focus to naval and air-force 
armament. The numbers given leave in the individual industrial fields at once 
fell rapidly, with the exception of the metal industry, where the counter-curve 
was the result of a selective call-up process at the beginning of 1941. For 
example, the soldiers first recalled were from the branches regarded as least 
central to the war effort. This meant that among those left behind, the propor- 
tion of metal-workers automatically increased. The division into armaments 
workers and those engaged in other industries vital to the war effort proved far 
more problematic than the classification of those given leave to work in the 
individual occupational branches. On the premiss that, besides the works for 
which the Wehrmacht was responsible, all suppliers and their subcontractors 
belonged to the armaments economy, it emerged that on 31 October 1940 only 
40 per cent of all leave-workers were working in the armaments industry. On 
30 November 1940 the proportion was only 56 per cent, and by mid-January, 
the high point of the numbers given leave, 61.5 per cent; at this time the rest of 
the manufacturing industry important to the war effort (raw-material industry, 
transport, etc.) was still employing 38.5 per cent of all leave-workers, whereas 
the metal-workers were largely exempt from the increasing recalls from 
February onwards. 

The military command’s fears that the armaments industry would do every- 
thing in its power to retain as many of the soldiers on leave as possible were to 
be confirmed early in 1941. When, in February, the first wave of recalls began, 
Todt demanded that the commander of the replacement army should at once 
bar the release of any RU 40 workers employed in making tanks, after Hitler 
had already approved a special quota of 2,200 leave-workers for this produc- 
tion area.’” In addition, Hitler agreed to Todt’s proposal to retain a further 
20,000 men for other urgent armaments programmes.’” This meant, as Todt 
said in conversation, that he had achieved a great victory over Fromm.'”’ When 
these figures became known, General Thomas feared comparable demands 
from other Wehrmacht services, and in fact a few days later the Luftwaffe 
demanded a bar on all the RU 4o leave-workers allocated to it, while the 
Navy High Command actually wanted a further 10,000-12,000 RU 40 


™ Central statistics of the OKW (3) geh., 1 July 1941, Die Entwicklung des Einsatzes von 
Wehrmachtangehorigen in der Kriegswirtschaft [The development of the employment of 
Wehrmacht numbers in the war economy], BA-MA RW 19/330. 

> OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB (18 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/164. 

76 Todt’s report to Hitler must have taken place at the Berghof between 10 and 13 Feb. 1941, 
as a KTB entry by Thomas on this event is dated 14 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.412. There is a 
corresponding passage, but with toned-down content, under 15 Feb. 1941 in KTB OKW/ 
WiRtAmt/Stab, BA-MA RW 10/164. 

‘77 Report on armaments inspectors’ conference, OKW/WiRiiAmt/Stab, KTB (21 Feb. 1941), 
BA-MA RW 10/164. 
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leave-workers.'’* Hitler did not in fact fully respond to Géring’s demands. 
Nevertheless, with 17,000 RU 40 workers, air armament still had almost as 
many leave-workers at its disposal as the army, even after the recall.'” Todt’s 
approach to Hitler was typical of his lone-wolf style. Even Keitel, whom he had 
assured only a few weeks earlier that he would always make a party to reports 
to the Fithrer, seemed to be taken completely by surprise by this develop- 
ment.'*° Todt’s behaviour seems less strange if one remembers that at this point 
there were still considerable gaps in the army’s armoured-vehicle equipment. 
At the same time, the Reich minister for weapons and ammunition had 
handled the instrument of Fuhrer orders like a virtuoso since taking office, 
always able to outplay the war-economy organization, which he condemned as 
over-organized and inefficient. 

All in all, the statistical results show that from the four different leave oper- 
ations only an average of about 260,000 men were actually made available 
between November 1940 and 15 March 1941 to the war economy, which in 
the spring of 1941 was employing some 36 million people.’*! (See Diagrams 
IIL.11. 12-13.) 

The fact that Todt could see through the machinations of the military 
command authorities did not help; even he now saw the impotence of the 
Wehrmacht High Command vis-a-vis the Wehrmacht services. His manceuvres 
with Keitel achieved no direct results.'*? When for the first time during the war 
sensitive bottlenecks arose in the employment area, the shortcomings of 
the top leadership of the Wehrmacht came all too clearly to light; it turned out 
that channelling the rival ambitions of the Wehrmacht services through one 
superior co-ordinating body had been unsuccessful. 

Since the existing manpower potential was by no means adequate to cover 
the requirements of the armaments industry and industries essential to the war 
effort, Géring laid down new priorities in a decree of 20 September 1940. The 
catalogue of priorities, which initially comprised a special stage as well as stages 
Ta, Ib, and II, was soon expanded by the commissioner for the Four-Year plan 
himself by means of a special programme under the heading ‘Axis’ (equipment 
of troops for deployment in North Africa), which ranked in importance ahead 
of even the special-stage projects.'** The additional classification of the special 


8 Thomas’s report to Goring, OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB (26 Feb. 1941 and 21 Feb. 1941), 
ibid. 

™ OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB (12 Mar. 1941), ibid. 

189 _ KTB ORW i. 323 (13 Feb. 1941). 

18! Tn all, in the late summer of 1940 the following leave programmes were ordered: 


25 Aug. 1940: working leave for members of the army 

16 Sept. 1940: working leave for benefit of ‘special stage’ [priority] firms 
25 Sept. 1940: working leave for men of the replacement army 

17 Oct. 1940: support for the armaments industry (Ri 40). 


1 T etter from RM for armaments and ammunition to Chef OKW dated 26 Oct. 1940, with 
excerpts from reports of Armaments Inspectorate III (Berlin) No. 1570/40 geh., 15 Oct. 1940, and 
Armaments Inspectorate IX (Kassel), No. 14140/40 g., dated 14 Oct. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3046. 

183 The chairman of the Reich Defence Council, RM Goring, OKW/WiRtiAmt/Rii Ia, No. 
6710/40 geh., 20 Sept. 1940 BA-MA RW 10/265. 
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Work-leave according to decree of: 


[|| 17 Oct. 40 Support for the armaments industry 


16 Sept. 40 Work-leave on behalf of special stage businesses 
25 Sept. 40 Work-leave for other ranks from replacement army 


25 Aug. 40 Work-leave of members of the army (divisional leave-workers) 
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Source: Central Statistics OKW (3), 1 July 1941, BA-MA RW 10/330. 
DIAGRAM III.11.12. Number of Wehrmacht ‘Leave-workers’ 1940-1, Broken Down 


according to the Release Orders 


stage into ‘SS’ and ‘S’ in January 1941 was already prepared for in this 
process.'** The dilemma of any armaments planning in the Third Reich is 
admirably illustrated by this development. Since each branch of the Wehr- 
macht was trying to obtain sufficient allocations of labour and raw materials 
for its armament programmes, each branch was keen to be accepted into the 


18! Enclosure to OKW/WiRtiAmwtRii Ia, No. 80/41 g., 7 Feb. 1941, new version of the decree 
as in n. 183, BA-MA RW 10/266. Re heading ‘Axis’: in the Fithrer order of 27 Sept. 1940 a 
classification under the heading ‘Axis’ was ordered for enterprises in the ‘colonial sector’ (Africa 
Corps), ranking above ‘special stage’. The programme was valid until 15 Dec. 1940: WiRtAmt, 
Abt. Rui, KTB, 4 Nov. 1940, BA-MA RW 19/257. 
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Source: Central Statistics of OKW (3), 1 July 1941, BA-MA RW 19/330. 
DIAGRAM III.11.13. Disposition of Wehrmacht Members Released as ‘Leave-workers’, 31 October 1940-31 May 1941 
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highest category. Objections from the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment, which was determined to establish its planning authority here, were inef- 
fectual with the Fuhrer, owing to the influence of the commanders-in-chief of 
the air force and navy. The result of this was that even in November 1940 there 
was an immediate manpower requirement of 78,000 for the most important 
projects of the special stage. Taking all the urgent stages together, this figure 
actually amounted to 264,000 employees.'® These figures represented delib- 
erate maximum demands from the firms, but they reflect the increased 
manpower requirements caused by the constant changes in priorities in the 
second half of 1940. Since a functioning, far-sighted planning policy could not 
be achieved between the individual services of the Wehrmacht, every effort had 
to be made to raise the potential of available manpower. In fact, success was 
ultimately achieved in adequately supplying with personnel some 80 per cent 
of the projects classified under the special stage.'®° 

The Wehrmacht work-leave operation was followed in the civilian sector by 
various individual measures, all aimed at making the existing arrangements 
more efficient. By the beginning of October 1940 4,300,000 men fit for active 
service had already been released under the reserved occupation process and 
the agreement on the postponed resumption of three-year courses.'®’ At the 
beginning of December this number rose to 4,700,000, and as high as 4,800,000 
at the beginning of 1941. In January 1940 400-500 reserved occupation appli- 
cations were received daily by Armaments Inspectorate III (Berlin) alone. The 
monthly average at all armaments inspectorates late in 1940 was 250,000 appli- 
cations.'** (See Diagram III.11.14.) 

With regard to regulation D 3/14, issued in November 1940, the General 
Army Office tried to achieve a uniform procedure for granting reserved occu- 
pation status, which would have considerably relieved the military replacement 
agencies. However, the armaments inspectorates rejected this attempt because 
they felt a uniform method would not be flexible enough.'® In the tense 
replacement situation of the Wehrmacht both the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department and the General Army Office agreed that, with almost five 
million reserved occupation positions, a maximum had been reached which 
must not be exceeded. On the contrary, it would now be necessary to start a 


85 Ru Abt. ORW/WiRtAmt, Notes for a report for Chef OKW (draft/copy), 30 Nov. 1940 geh., 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.120, pt. 2 and subsequent note. 

86 OKW/WiRtAmt/Gr. Ltr. Rii IV, memo for Chef Ri, 26 Nov. 1940 on note RM for arma- 
ments and ammunition, RM 4196/40 N, 22 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.120, pt. 2. 

87 OKW/WiRt Amt Ri Abt., Notes for a report for Chef OKW (draft/copy), 30 Nov. 1940 
geh., ibid. 

188 Minutes of armaments inspectors’ conference on 22 Feb. 1941 at OKW/WiRtAmt, BA-MA 
Wi/IA. 84; Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 237; handwritten notes Capt. Trahndorff, notes 
on discussion with Lieut.-Col. Dehmel, OKW/WFSt, on 14 Mar. 1944: reserved occupation 
position on 4 Dec. 1940: 4,700,000; ibid., notes on discussion with Lieut.-Col. Michalek, 
Armaments Inspectorate II (Berlin), BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3358. 

18° Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 237; minutes of armaments inspectors’ conference in 
OKW/WiRtAmt on 22 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IA. 84. 
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continuous melting-down process. For this reason, D 3/14 proposed the use of 
a special combing-out commission, which, under the management of the 
acting corps commands, was to work in consultation with the relevant arma- 
ments inspector. It began work in January 1941.'”° 

As representatives of the interests of their own armaments factories, the 
Wehrmacht services insisted on a continuation of the course postponement 
agreement of March 1940. In view of the existing labour employment situation, 
the agreement was prolonged three times, until on 31 March 1943 it resulted, 
within the framework of the new order of production priorities in accordance 
with the Fuhrer order of 20 December 1940, in a new process, which traded 
under the description ‘special business protection’.'°’ The entire production 
centre network, from raw-material processing to delivery of the end product, 
was thus protected by a still coarser screen. But this increased the danger that, 
especially in the supplier firms, sections of the staff might also be used for pro- 
duction not essential to the war. In a sample study of 3,027 firms devoted either 
wholly or in at least one department of their factories to armaments products, 
the Reich ministry for weapons and ammunition established in March 1941 
that, of the 2.2 million employees in these concerns, 680,000 (34.5 per cent) 
were working for the special stage and a further 730,000 (37.2 per cent) for 
stage Ia. However, more than half a million workers (28.3 per cent) were still 
employed, even at this point, in other production, including civilian consumer 
goods and a few export orders.!”” It is not surprising that the General Army 
Office, to which these and similar earlier surveys were also known, introduced 
its own measures to check the reserved occupation positions. Even Fromm’s 
attempt to recall the armaments leave-workers prematurely, or not to transfer 
them from the replacement troop divisions to employment at all, was not 
without some justification. Among the workers surveyed by Todt alone, there 
were 66,000 armaments leave-workers from the Wehrmacht, of whom only half 
had been employed in special-stage projects (32,000, or 54.2 per cent). A 
further 34 per cent worked on orders for stage Ia, but there were still 12 per 


°° OKW Az. 12 i 12, WiRiAmt/Ri, IV b No. 9185/40 geh., 10 Dec. 1940, checking on reserved 
occupations, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1921; opinion OKW/WiRtiAmt on reserved occupation position to 
ORW/WFSt/L, KTB OKW i. 320 (12 Feb. 1941). According to this note, the WiRtUAmt was 
actually of the opinion that half the reserved occupation positions could be done away with. 

191 Source as in n. 199 below. The RWM’s closure drive had produced some 90,000 transferable 
workers. The combing-out operation agreed between the RAM and the OKW/WiRtAmt, on 
the other hand, was incomparably more successful. Even by Oct. 1940 some 60,000 workers in the 
war-essential industries had been combed out. This operation was carried on from Feb. 1941, 
under the title ‘Bottleneck Commission’, by the RM for armaments and ammunition and the 
OKW/WiRtAmt, with additional powers. The term ‘Combing-out commission’ referred to a new 
commission within D3/14 in the deputy corps commands, which from I Jan. 1941 was to take 
over the task of checking the existing reserved occupations in all branches of industry and the 
administration. 

1 The RM for armaments and ammunition No. M4583/41 geh., 19 Mar. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.3445. In the source the sum of the percentage shares correctly amounts to 100, but the sum of 
the absolute figures only to 1,960,000. A correction on the basis of the percentage shares produces 
the detailed figures 759,000, 818,400, 622,000. 
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cent who were employed in other manufacturing work even in February 
1941.!% 

On 21 May 1941 the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, in agreement with the 
General Army Office and on Hitler’s direction, put forward a general reserved 
occupation embargo on all workers with the field Wehrmacht between I June 
and 30 September 1941. The key dates clearly reflect the ideas of both the po- 
litical and military leadership on the duration of the war in the east. Up to this 
point the reserved occupation positions were also maintained to the full in the 
administration, police, and Party.’** In contrast to the French campaign, where 
the conclusion of active operations could not be exactly timed in advance, so 
that there was no desire to withdraw any soldiers and the phrase ‘until further 
notice’ was therefore always added to the reserved occupation embargo, 
the foreseeable end of the fighting in the east was determined even before it 
began. 

The fatal misjudgement of Russian military power, based on figures from the 
experience of the French and Balkan campaigns, led to Todt’s succeeding on 
18 May, four weeks before the campaign began, in persuading Hitler to order 
the army to return 5,000—6,000 specialist workers who, in his opinion, had been 
inappropriately deployed in the army.’ The general reserved occupation 
embargo which the General Army Office had tried to obtain was thus partially 
invalidated on the very day when it came into force. Todt had once again suc- 
ceeded in opposing the demands of the Wehrmacht, and in this case of Fromm 
in particular.'°° The War Economy and Armaments Department supported 
Todt’s action, arguing that a general reserved occupation embargo could no 
longer be imposed because it had already been breached by the Fihrer’s order 
to Todt,!*’ and it was therefore contrary to the directions of the Fiihrer. Even 
conversational utterances by Hitler were interpreted by interested parties as 
directions, and exploited to implement their own demands. When the Wehr- 
macht services continued to support a general reserved occupation embargo, 
the War Economy and Armaments Department tried to have at least parts of 
the western divisions and Luftwaffe units at home excluded from this, and 
planned to arrange for a corresponding Fuhrer order via the chief of the 
Wehrmacht High Command, in order effectively to counter the resistance of 


3 Thid. 

4 Chef OKW 12 ik 10, WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.) No. 1261/41 geh., 21 May 1941, Manahmen 
zur Deckung des Ersatzbedarfs fiir die Wehrmacht [Measures to fulfil the replacement require- 
ment for the Wehrmacht], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

5 OKW/WiRtAmt IIa No. 24405/41 geh., 21 May 1941, discussion with Chef OKW, Reich 
chancellery Berchtesgaden on 19 May 1941, increase in armaments production capacity, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.120, pt. 1. 

 OKW/WiRtAmt/Ri (IIa) No. 1717/41 g.K., 21 May 1941, memo (expanded version) on dis- 
cussion with Chef OKW, Reich chancellery Berchtesgaden, on 19 May 1941, here: reference to 
Todt’s report to Hitler together with Chef OKW on Sunday, 18 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.120, 
pt. 2. 

7 Report Chef RiAbt (p.p. Lt.-Col. Dr Krull) to Thomas on 21 May 1941, OKW/ 
WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA RW 10/165. 
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the Luftwaffe in particular. In a preparatory discussion arranged for this 
purpose, which took place on 29 May 1941 between the national defence 
department of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department, and the General Army Office, the military war-economy 
planners established that the general reserved occupation embargo would not 
have any far-reaching effects on the production process, since many firms 
would go to the wall for want of coal and adequate transport.'** 

The views of the General Army Office on the issue of the release of miners 
from the forces clearly illustrate the strength of the efforts made by the replace- 
ment organization of the Wehrmacht itself to include anticipated political cons- 
equences in its calculations. It was even prepared to release a further 34,000 
men from the forces, over and above the 10,000 demanded by Todt and Pleiger, 
the Reich Commissioner for Coal, so that in the event of a possible ‘coal catas- 
trophe’ the Party would have no chance of holding the Wehrmacht responsible 
for this development, which would affect the entire population. What was not 
taken into account was that mining output per head was already declining 
steadily at this point, a development which could scarcely be halted by the 
enforced release of colliers from the fighting troops. The real cause was much 
more likely to be the increasing air-raid warnings, reduced food rations, and 
the worsening health of the employees. 

The development of the reserved occupation process up to July 1941 clearly 
demonstrates the strength of the influence of the newly created power-centres 
based on a direct relationship of trust with Hitler. The result was that the tra- 
ditional élites resigned, adapted, or were capable of no more than feeble coun- 
termeasures. No doubt the military bureaucracy was not always equal to the 
new tasks, since many of the officers in these posts lacked the necessary spe- 
cialized knowledge. The command structure of the troops at the front, on the 
other hand, showed greater powers of resistance, against which, in I941 at 
least, attempts at control from the outside were largely ineffectual. 

Besides the reserved occupation status and the course postponement agree- 
ment, the FM process also continued, leading to the release from active service 
by October 1940 of no fewer than 100,000 skilled workers in the armaments 
industry. Side by side with the ‘special business protection’, which covered only 
the projects of stages S and SS within the armaments industry, a comparable 
regulation was set up by means of the ‘key manpower agreement’, for the irre- 
placeable skilled workers of the raw-material and basic-material industries.‘ 
Whereas at first the workers in the special businesses were protected up to 


18 Thomas’s discussion with Col. Weidemann (AHA/Ag/E), Lt.-Col. Miinch (WFSt/LID, and 
Cdr. Huckzermeier (WFSt/L), Col. Htinermann (Chief of Staff WiRtAmt), Lt.-Col. Neef (Chief 
Ro), Lt.-Col. Krull (Rt IV), Maj. Huch, Maj. Wagner (RU TI) on 29 May 1941, ibid. 

1° OKW order based on Fuhrer order of 20 Dec. 1940, dated 24 Jan. 1941, OKW/ 
WiRtAmt/RiAbt., KTB 268, BA-MA RW 10/258; interim regulation after expiry of the course 
postponement agreement, OKW Az. 1 k 35, AHA/Ag/E (Va) No. 555/41 g., 29 Mar. 1941, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.2367. 


Position: 1.6.1940 1. 7.1940 1. 8.1940 1.9.1940 1.10.1940 1.11.1940 | 4.12.1940 | 
Reich Railway 409.000 | | 413.000 || 419.000 || 436.000 || 431.000 || 442.000 || 443.000 || | 
Inland navigation na. na na. na. na. na. 18.000 2 
Reich postal service 105.000 @ | 108.000 gu 111.000 i 116.000 i 118.000 | | 123.000 i | 128.000 iis 
Police (regular police, security police 
SSaecury sce, te sie pea tence | 157,000 Mi | 162.000 a 169.000 Bi | 178.000 Hi | 181.000 HE | 188.000 HB | 200.000 iz 
NSDAP Party organizations 
(SA, NSKK, NSFK, DAF, NSV, H)) 52.000 a 52.000 a 54.000 | 55.000 t_| 55.000 | 55.000 H 36.000 ] 
Reich, regional, local, 

(cc jaoiennens BB | 234.000 BB | 202.000 HB | 262000 §= J) 285.000 | 307.000 | 317.000 ri 

Reich labour service na na na. na. n.a. n.a. 22.000 . 

Todt Organizations and 

construction industry 79.000 | | 89.000 @ | 100.000 a 110.000 | | 115.000 || 121.000 i | 141.000 | 

Mining 

HL eee 195.000 210.000 = | 28000 =) 230000 | 240000) | 275000} 324000 

Other mining and 

Paiiieraloil businesses a 23.000 . 25.000 . 26.000 ] 27.000 . 29.000 . 38.000 r | 

Army businesses 

(Giaclge'anad eguir Boe 28.000 CT] 28.000 t ] 29.000 a 35.000 | 24.000 / 30.000 ry] 29.000 s 
| busi 

Naval enn Sper edibles ny 28,000 tT] 28.000 . 29,000 tT] 28.000 tT] 28.000 CT] 30.000 a 33.000 7 

Lat walle DUSINESSES 2 5 56.000 g| 60000 m| 62.000 r 65.000 @) 66.000 | 68.000 Bm) 68.000 =| 

Armaments businesses, [ 

for which armanents 

sendesvagencles were I965.000 i 1.020.000 1.087.000 1.167.000 1.230.000 1.300.000 1.369.000 

responsible 

Wehrmacht agencies 66.000 | 67.000 @ 69.000 i | 69.000 i | 70,000 u 71,000 i | 71.000 @ 

Agriculture 374.000 a 485.000 || 416.000 || 454.000 ls 491.000 || 522.000 || 505.000 an! 

Other food industries na na. na. na. na. na. 117.000 | | 

Forestry and 

timber industry 36.000 r 37.000 P| 39.000 r 41.000 a 44,000 a 48.000 a 78.000 | 

Craft, excluding 281.000 iz 295.000 | 321.000 | 353.000 || 375,000 || 413.000 || 424.000 if 

armaments 

Other includi 

bioteans ing Duds na. na. na n.a. 503.000 356.000 | | 

— = = = = ae 4.717.000 


* Since complete figures exist only for 4 Dec. 1940, a sum total could be calculated only in this case. 


Source: BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3358, Reserved occupation posts under occupational groups, OKW/WFSt/Org. (V) PE 16°, undated (for military districts I-XXI and 
Wehrmacht plenipotentiary programme). 


DIAGRAM III.101.14. Monthly Developments in Reserved Occupation Posts, 1 June—4 December 1940 
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30 June 1941, the key manpower procedure ran to 31 July.” A fresh conflict 
with the General Army Office arose in April 1941, when Todt and the Wehr- 
macht High Command jointly approached Hitler in an attempt to extend the 
special business protection agreement as well, up to 1 August 1941, while at 
the same time leaving the key workers in the businesses beyond 1 August. The 
intended result was to secure fuel and coal production, at least, in the fairly 
long term. Since no joint settlement could be agreed with the General Army 
Office, the most influential representatives of interests succeeded once again in 
achieving a decision from the Fthrer, whereby the interests of the field 
Wehrmacht, represented by Fromm, were ignored.” 

At the same time, it was the intention of the General Army Office, after a 
certain interim period, to relinquish all additional agreements (RU 40 with 
restrictive pass, specialist business protection, and key workers), and either to 
call up the conscripts deferred by these processes or to transfer them to the 
reserved occupation processes (Uk and FM) already envisaged in D 3/14.*” It 
was hoped that in this way the special regulations with a time limit could ulti- 
mately be relinquished, and a uniformly regulated long-term procedure estab- 
lished. Experience had shown that in the end the special agreements on 
employment had led to an undermining of the basic reserved occupation 
process, since these were in any case used only for the projects of stages Ia and 
Ib or II, which were less essential to the war effort.” By April 1941 more firms 
had already been declared specialist businesses than during the entire period 
of the course postponement agreement which had just ended.”™ This develop- 
ment finally led to the Wehrmacht High Command issuing in May I94I a 
general prohibition on granting any more businesses specialist status.” 

At the beginning of Operation Barbarossa it emerged that, even with the 
various special measures relating to employment, no success had been 
achieved either in restricting or dismantling the reserved occupation positions. 
The influence of the supply agencies of the individual services over their com- 
manders-in-chief, and that of the Reich minister for weapons and ammunition 
with Hitler, were so strong that the manpower demands of the businesses in 


209 OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab. KTB (21 Mar. 1941), report Gr.Ltr. Rii IV to Thomas, BA-MA RW 
19/164. 

201 OKW/WiRtAmt/RiAbt. KTB (29 Apr. 1941), note for Chef OKW on protective measures 
for special businesses, BA-MA RW 19/259; the RM for armaments and ammunition No. 371I- 
3646/41 g., 30 May 1941, protection for special businesses up to 31 July 1941, BA-MAWi/IF 5.3445; 
contribution Rt IVb to KTB OKW/WiRtAmt/RUtAbt., 31 May 1941, RW 19/281. 

2022 OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, (26 Apr. 1941), reference to order AHA of 19 Apr. 1941, BA- 
MA RW 10/165; OKW Az. 1 k 35, AHA/Ag/E (Va) No. 365/41 geh., 19 Apr. 1941, communicated 
with Army Replacement Inspectorate Kassel, IIb, Az. B 212 i 12.26, No. 1040/41 geh., 30 Apr. 1941, 
BA-MA RH 15/213. The individual programmes excepted a certain number of skilled workers 
classified as irreplaceable from the time-limited reserved occupations (as e.g. Rti 40). 

23 OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB (5 Apr. 1941), BA-MA RW 109/165. 

204 Report by Chef Ri to Thomas on 29 Apr. 1941, WiRWAmt/Stab, KTB, ibid. 

205 Contribution Ru IVb to KTB OKW/WiRtAmt/Abt., 31 May 1941, BA-MA RW 109/281. 
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their charge were always approved, to a great extent without the overall 
planning authority of the War Economy and Armaments Department being 
able to intervene. As long as the existing capacities, manpower, and raw mate- 
rials were fairly adequate, the national economy could afford this form of 
economic Darwinism. However, to the extent that the bottlenecks necessitated 
serious inroads into the demands of the requisitioners, the question of an orga- 
nization management with overall responsibility was raised once again. 

Since the outbreak of war a number of efforts had been made to reroute Uk- 
status conscripts to the forces when they had been inappropriately employed. 
Regulation D 3/14 had made it a duty of the military district commands to 
form corresponding committees at the level of the local military headquarters. 
They were supposed to test, directly at his place of work, the essential nature 
of the work of every employee released from the Wehrmacht. Party and admin- 
istration immediately protested vehemently against this measure, fearing that 
as the ‘consequence of a check-up’ by the Wehrmacht, effects prejudicial to the 
public esteem of Party and administration might ensue.””° It was undoubtedly 
also known to those responsible in these personnel-intensive areas that in their 
offices quite a large number of men liable for military service but enjoying 
reserved occupation status might be labelled non-essential and taken into the 
Wehrmacht. Had such incursions actually been made, the standing of the Party 
in the public eye could certainly have been damaged, for as Rudolf Hess and 
Hitler himself had constantly reiterated since the beginning of the war, every 
citizen whose primary employment was in the service of the Party, in so far as 
he was capable of bearing arms at all, would be made available at the front in 
fixed rotation.*”” 

The administration, and above all the security agencies, had done all they 
could in the preliminaries to the manpower survey of 1940 to conceal their per- 
sonnel figures as far as possible. Here too it could be expected that a consider- 
able proportion of the surveillance apparatus of the Third Reich might be 
classified as dispensable.*” But, as in other cases in which the Wehrmacht was 
in collision with the Party and the security organs, once again it was forced to 
recognize the limits of its influence. Instead of testing at the place of work, 
Party and administration could be checked only in the form of a ‘round-table 
examination’. This procedure was in striking contrast to the matter-of-course 
statement of the Military Service Act of May 1935: “The interests of the 
Wehrmacht take precedence over all others in wartime’ (Art. 5, para. 2), which 
had been given priority even over D 3/14, almost as an article of faith. 

Though the interests of the combat troops had prevailed only partially with 
the combing-out committees, the history of the origins of another supervisory 


206 OKW Az. 1 k 35, AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 100/41 g.Kdos., 14 Feb. 1941, record of discussion with 
Army Replacement Inspectors in AHA on 4 Feb. 1941, 17, BA-MA RH 15/230. 

207 OKW Az. 1 k 35, AHA/Ag/E (Vb) No. 3220/39 geh., 26 Oct. 1939, exchange of men princi- 
pally employed in the NSDAP between Wehrmacht and Party, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1931. 

208 See sect. III.111.9 between nn. 225 and 233. 
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body reflects even more clearly the internal loss of power which the military 
operations committees were forced to suffer in the manpower control area at 
the beginning of 1941. After the combing-out committees of the Reich labour 
ministry had been able to achieve really respectable results in 1940, the Reich 
minister for weapons and ammunition submitted to the commissioner for the 
Four-year Plan at the beginning of February 1941 his own design for the reor- 
ganization of these committees, which were now to be entitled “bottleneck 
committees’. The genesis of the latter is not only a textbook example of the 
creeping deprivation of power of the traditional administrative élites during the 
war, but is also visible proof of the increasing expulsion of military authorities 
from the areas of the armaments economy which they had for years regarded 
as their undisputed domain. This did not mean the immediate destruction of 
the mature administrative structures, but it did mean that new forms of or- 
ganization were superimposed on them, whose composition—in the back- 
ground and education of their staffs—scarcely corresponded to that of the old 
civil-service élite. Their greatest advantage was that they were headed by a 
leading representative of the Party who enjoyed the Fihrer’s confidence and 
was therefore in a position to obtain Fihrer orders and to secure the necessary 
power to get his ideas carried out. On the other hand, these forms of organiza- 
tion corresponded far more to the needs of a war economy, since they were able 
to react more flexibly to unforeseen situations and Hitler’s abrupt changes of 
course. 

In January 1941, possibly inspired by Hitler’s statements of 9 January on the 
further progress of the war, Keitel directed the War Economy and Armaments 
Department to submit an opinion on the manpower situation on the basis of 
the Fuhrer order of 20 December 1940. In an eleven-point programme, for 
which he requested the Ftthrer’s agreement, Thomas developed on 21 January 
1941 his ideas as to how, by making the best possible use of manufacturing 
capacities in the Reich and the occupied territories, the existing bottlenecks 
could largely be removed by greater use of female staff, prisoners of war, and 
foreign workers.”°”? Keitel immediately urged Thomas, in collaboration with 
Todt and the commander of the replacement army, to work out the relevant 
executive decisions for the reorganization of armaments production, which was 
to start up after the completion of the ordnance equipment of the army in 
eastern Europe.”’° 

Since Thomas had described his statements as notes for a report, Todt 
assumed that Keitel would report to Hitler on these issues. In a letter to the 
chief of the Wehrmacht High Command he complained that the War Economy 
and Armaments Department had disloyally attempted to steal a march on him 


20° OKW/WiRtAmt, notes for report for Chef OKW (copy), 21 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.2151. Comments by Hitler at the Berghof: KTB OKW i. 253-8 (9 Jan. 1941). 
210 Investigation by WiRUAmt into the overall economic situation: KTB OKW i. 291-2 (31 Jan. 


1941). 
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with Hitler in an area that also touched on his own field of work.”"! Keitel for 
his part energetically denied that, in connection with the notes referred to, he 
had intended to ask Hitler for an appropriate order. Knowing that Fromm, 
who was fighting bitterly in those weeks to have the men on Rut 40 leave 
recalled, had also obtained the opinion of the War Economy and Armaments 
Department, Todt warned Goring of the negative results for his position as 
Commissioner for the Four-year Plan if, against expectation, this draft were 
still to be presented to Hitler. Thomas, he said, had been able to make it clear 
that there were still large numbers of workers engaged in exclusively civilian 
production.”!” Todt was immediately empowered by Goring to draw up a cat- 
alogue of measures for the transfer of manpower.’’? This meat that Todt had 
the chance of placing the new ‘bottleneck committees’ within the sphere of 
responsibility of his ministry, thus allowing him to lay claim to ‘absolute lead- 
ership’ in the field of labour deployment and its control as well.*”4 

In a renewed attempt, the Reich minister for weapons and ammunition tried 
to concentrate control of the war economy in his own hands. The proposal 
drafted by the ministry for ammunition would have led to the Reich labour 
ministry and its external agencies being almost completely deprived of power. 
Since the chairmanship of this committee was supposed to be the responsibil- 
ity of the military districts of the Reich minister for weapons and ammunition, 
the armaments inspectorates could now also be eliminated. In this way Todt 
infringed the agreement on division of labour entered into with Keitel, accord- 
ing to which matters of labour deployment fell into the domain of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department.”!? As the weakest contractor, the 
Reich ministry of labour was the first to surrender, with Secretary of State 
Syrup, who must be seen as the creator of the German labour deployment 
administration, declaring that he did not want to be involved in this struggle. 
The military armaments planners had lost their most important ally.?!° 

This resigned attitude, typical of the traditional military élites, was also 
typical of the view of the Reich ministry for economic affairs. Minister Funk 
was afraid that civilian production not classified under urgency stages S and SS 
would sacrifice considerable manpower when the bottleneck measures came 
into effect. However, as in 1939, he avoided every occasion that might bring 


11 Todt to Keitel, 24 Jan. 1941, No. M3479/41; Keitel to Todt: chief of the Wehrmacht High 
Command FM Keitel/Adj. No. 58/41 geh. (draft), 26 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2151. 

212 Thomas to the chiefs of the supply agencies of the three Wehrmacht services on 21 Feb. 1941, 
OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA RW 10/164. 

213 Report Chef Ri to Thomas, OKW/WiRtAmt/RiiAbt., KTB 272 (11 Feb. 1941), BA-MA 
RW 19/258. 

214 Discussion with Todt on setting up the bottleneck commissions, OKW/WiRtAmt/RiAbt., 
KTB 271 (8 Feb. 1941), ibid. 

215 Thomas’s discussion with Min.Dir. Schulze-Fielitz (RMfBuM). The RMfBuM on this 
occasion tried again to upgrade its status beyond the conclusions of the Todt—Keitel agreement of 
late 1940, OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB (3 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/164. 

216 OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB (10 Feb. 1941), ibid. 
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him into opposition to Hitler. It should not be forgotten that the indecisiveness 
expressed in the conduct of both the Reich ministry of labour and the Reich 
ministry for economic affairs can also be largely attributed to the weak and 
timid personalities of the ministers in both ministries.”"” 

Go6ring’s conduct in this confrontation also seems remarkable. By giving 
Todt the job of forming the bottleneck committees, he was putting himself in 
clear opposition to the Reich ministries for economic affairs and of labour, 
which he had been favouring only a few months previously in their conflict 
with the Reich minister for weapons and ammunition. This marked the emer- 
gence of the development which led to the War Economy and Armaments 
Department beginning to lose its most important spokesman in Hitler’s imme- 
diate vicinity from the start of the war. The decline of the military war- 
economy organization, which came to a provisional end at the end of 1942, 
could be detected even then. Géring, who himself apparently sensed the 
diminution of his influence over Hitler, was trying to stabilize his position by 
closer contact with the Party élites. 

General Thomas consequently advised his colleagues not to attempt any 
open opposition to Todt, since this might make the situation of his department 
still more precarious, and Todt would undoubtedly take advantage of any 
opportunity to report that ‘the WiRti Department was messing things up’.?!® 
Thomas now saw it as a success when the minister promised him, in a personal 
conversation, that the department could include its ideas in his design. But 
when Todt refused to include fundamental decision-making authority for the 
armaments inspectorate in his proposal, Thomas yielded on this central point, 
in an accurate assessment of his powerlessness. This meant that in the middle 
level of authority the claim to leadership of the armaments inspectorates, for 
which the War Economy and Armaments Department had worked since the 
beginning of the war, was irretrievably lost.”!° 

On 18 February 1941, in accordance with Todt’s guidelines, Géring issued a 
general order for the reorganization of manpower.””’ Of the nineteen commit- 
tees created at the level of the military districts, only nine were allotted an 
armaments inspector as chairman.”! On 28 February Todt announced the 
total figure for the manpower to be ‘combed out’, and its regional distribution. 
Thus, in seventeen military districts (excluding the Government-General and 
Protectorate) a total of 473,900 workers were to be transferred (see Map 
III.11.8).772 


717 OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB (21 Feb. 1941), ibid. 

218 Report Chef Rui to Thomas OKW/WiRtAmt/RiAbt., KTB 272 (11 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 
19/258. 

219 OKRW/WiRtiAmt/RiAbt., KTB, ibid. 

220 Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, commissioner for the Four-year Plan, V.P. 
2703/41 g., 19 Feb. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.120, pt. 2. 

221 OKW/WiRtAmt/RiAbt., KTB 293 (18 Feb. 1941), BA-MA RW 10/258. 

222 OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB (21 Mar. 1941). There is a reference here to the executive deci- 
sions of the RMfBuM of 28 Feb. 1941, BA-MA RW 10/164. 
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At the same time, the concluding report of the now superfluous combing- 
out committees of the Reich ministry of labour was presented.””? Between 
November 1939 and April 1941 514,865 workers had been transferred. This 
report produced unfavourable evidence for the armaments inspectors,’ 
because it was precisely in the firms where they were in charge that an extra- 
ordinary wastage of manpower had been observed. In recognition of their 
importance to the success of the war, and in the awareness that they would be 
covered by the military armaments administration at regional level, as well as 
by the supply offices of the Wehrmacht services working in collaboration with 
them, these firms had, sometimes quite unjustifiably, obtained releases of 
manpower from active service, or reported a manpower requirement four 
times higher than the responsible labour offices had calculated for their pro- 
duction. The armaments headquarters and inspectorates had passed on these 
requirement reports without checking. This detail reveals the fundamental 
weakness of the armaments administration, whose organization included only 
a minor proportion of trained, skilled workers. As a rule, over-age field officers 
worked in these offices, where they found their final useful roles. Thus, the re- 
quisitions were also made in accordance with criteria which were typical of 
administrative institutions not dependent on competition. They believed that 
they had to ask for twice as much as they wanted in order to obtain at least 
half. In view of a manpower situation which was exhibiting greater and 
greater shortfalls, these practices inevitably led to conflict. The considerable 
discrepancies between the reports of the labour offices and of the armaments 
inspectorates had naturally also come to the attention of the military 
district delegates of the Reich ministry for weapons and ammunition, who for 
their part, since most of them came from the private sector, had considerable 
specialized knowledge. The partial emasculation of the armaments in- 
spectors cannot therefore simply be regarded as an entirely political measure, 
but was just as much the result of their obvious incompetence in specialized 
issues. Thanks to General Thomas’s apologetic account, this fact has previously 
been largely disregarded. The War Economy and Armaments Department 
and its subordinate offices were indeed the oldest of the war-economy 
control organizations, but far from the best. Undoubtedly, at its peak the 
department had outstandingly suitable officers available for the needs of 
military economy control. The rapid expansion of the subordinate war- 
economy offices during the war, and the increasing shortfall of sufficiently 
qualified personnel, led to the defects described, which for Todt, and later on 
for Speer as well, were a reason to deprive the military war-economy bureau- 
cracy of its powers. 


223 OKW/WiRiAmt/Rii [Vc, summary on the Reich commission for labour deployment of 20 
May 1941, BA-MA RW 10/318. 

224 OKW/WiRiAmt/Ri, P.O., report on the findings of the inspecting officers from their inves- 
tigations on 22 May 1941, BA-MA RW 10/327. 
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9. THE BALANCE OF FORCES OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY ON 
31 MAY 1941: ‘HUMAN BALANCE SHEET’ AND WAR STATISTICS 


It is symptomatic of the ad hoc politics of the Third Reich that a comprehen- 
sive study and statistical assessment of economic base data did not take place 
until such time as the question of the workforce threatened to become a crucial 
problem of the war economy. The National Socialist government apparatus, 
with its latent fear of decline in the morale of its subjects, which would jeopar- 
dize the system, not only neglected to prepare the population in good time for 
bottlenecks and restrictions caused by the war, but also avoided all technical 
and administrative measures for the mobilization of the working population in 
the short term for an all-out effort. Yet this kind of far-sighted planning, con- 
sidering every eventuality, is an essential element of any effective blitzkrieg 
strategy. In the economic area in particular, every effort should have been 
directed towards rapid alternation of all-out effort and relaxation measures. 
This meant that, in the first place, comprehensive analyses of requirements 
should have been drawn up for both eventualities, or the necessary data for this 
calculation should at least have been kept in readiness. But since it was pre- 
cisely this premiss which was not fulfilled in the economic policy of the Third 
Reich, a blitzkrieg concept did not come into force until the end of the French 
campaign. On the contrary, in the first half of the war a virtue was made of 
ideological and economic necessity, which then, after unforeseen results, was 
converted in the context of a propagandist masterstroke into a strategic calcu- 
lation, planned well in advance. 

Hitler’s bombastic declarations, such as the one made before the chief rep- 
resentatives of the generals at the Berghof on 9 January 1941, when he said that 
he had never believed the enemy’s claims with regard to a gigantic armaments 
effort, since he was fully convinced that the economic power of the democra- 
cies could not be increased in the same way as in Germany, misled historiog- 
raphy as well over a long period. Since, following the Second World War, there 
was an a priori inclination to attribute to a totalitarian regime the ability and 
assertiveness to plan and implement a blitzkrieg strategy well in advance, this 
view was revised very slowly.”” In many respects the National Socialist regime 
actually revealed atypical features: especially where wartime demands on the 
civilian population were concerned, at least until 1941 it lacked totalitarian 
traits, actually reacting more cautiously by comparison with the armaments 
efforts of a democratic community—such as that of Great Britain, for 
instance—thanks to its specifically ideological motivation, and also because of 
a lesser external threat. 

It is remarkable that both civil and military authorities charged with the 
direction of the workforce at the beginning of the war had no comprehensive 


25 Hitler on the economic situation, KTB OKW i. 255 (9 Jan. 1941). 
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manpower statistics available, although the experiences of the First World War 
in particular had made the necessity for far-sighted planning with regard to 
population distribution quite obvious. The departmental egoism deliberately 
encouraged by the National Socialist ideology produced a number of inde- 
pendent statistical surveys; however, it proved to be incapable of establishing 
a complete ‘human accounting’, covering all sectors.’”° Since initially the 
Wehrmacht High Command was also without a statistical department—the 
Wehrmacht High Command Central Statistics was not set up until the end of 
1940—recourse was had to other institutions, such as the Reich Office of War 
Economy Planning.””’ Regular data-gathering on the personnel requirements 
of the armaments industry took place in the armaments economy section of 
the War Economy and Armaments Department only after February 1940.*”* In 
the military central agencies such studies were additionally hampered by the 
fact that there were scarcely any suitable officers available for these tasks. 

The attempt to obtain the relevant data from the public administration, 
Party, and police also foundered initially on the resistance of these institu- 
tions.’”° In breach of all their promises, the Party and its branches had arranged 
for a very large number of the valuable reservists I and II to be granted reserved 
occupation status for their own purposes on the outbreak of war. It was 
claimed again and again that these were without exception full-time Party 
workers who were essential to the Party’s duty to the German people during 
the war. This was regarded as an adequate justification for the fact that ‘the 
NSDAP [needed] a considerable proportion of its peacetime full-time 
employees during the war as well’.?*° 


226 The terms ‘human accounting’, ‘human distribution’, and ‘manpower rationing’ were 
integral components of the administrative jargon of the NS administration. See e.g. OKW, WFA/L 
No. 1436/39 g. Kdos. IV, 10 July 1939, report on the second meeting of the RVR on 23 June 1939, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.560 i, here statements by St. Sec. Syrup (RAM) on ‘human accounting’. See also 
sect. III.11.2(c). 

227 Brom the beginning of the war the Reich agency for military economic planning worked in 
collaboration with the RAM and the Reich Group Industry as well as Group Rut IV in the 
OKW/WiRtAmt on comprehensive war statistics. On the discussions of the working groups see 
OKW/WiRtAmt/RtAbt., KTB, 19 Oct. 1939, BA-MA 109/253. 

228 Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz, 53, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2621. 

229 By 29 May 1940 the RMI had already raised objections to a balance of forces in the admin- 
istrative sector, OKW/WiRtAmt/RUAbt., KTB 159 (4 June 1940), BA-MA RW 19/255; only after 
tough negotiations did the OKW succeed at the end of Aug. 1940 in making the RMI give his 
consent to a balance of forces in public administration, OKW/WiRtAmt/RUAbt., KTB 202 (15 
Aug. 1940), BA-MA RW 10/256; the NSDAP on the other hand continued to defend itself against 
any diminimution of its personnel strengths: OKW/WiRtAmt/RUAbt., KTB 192 (3 Aug. 1940), 
BA-MA RW 19/256; even in Sept. 1940 the ‘technical meetings’ went on, in which it became 
clear how difficult it would be to encode the effective strengths of the state security organs. 
ORW/WiRtAmt/RuAbt., KTB 204 (2 Sept. 1940), ibid.; the first reports from the authorities did 
not come in until the end of Oct. 1940, when the Statistical Office was able to begin to convert the 
data: OKW/WiRtAmt/RuAbt, KTB 227 (28 Oct. 1940), BA-MA RW 10/257. 

230 Military District HQ IX (Kassel), Az. I k 35 Abt. Ib/E (H), No. 8011/39 geh., 7 Nov. 1939, 
exchange of men principally employed with the NSDAP between Wehrmacht and Party, BA-MA 
RH 15/222; the decree applied, OKW/AHA/Ag/E (Vb), Az. 1 k 35, No. 3220/39 geh., 26 Oct. 1939, 
is in BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1991. 
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Reserved occupation positions for members of the police and security 
service (SD) were equally numerous, and here too importance was attached to 
men of the younger age-groups in particular.”*' In order to conceal from the 
public the extent of the police supervisory apparatus of the Third Reich, the 
strengths of individual police services (criminal police, security police, and 
Gestapo) were always combined in the quantitative reports.’” 

For want of adequate statistical data, the surveys turned out to be so 
difficult, in agriculture and the independent professions as well, that it was not 
until the summer of 1942 that a manpower survey of the entire German 
national economy could be presented, showing the position on 31 May 
1941.2 

It was only after twenty months of war that, beset by all kinds of problems, 
a comprehensive statistical record of all workers employed in the German 
economy came into being. In the first place, a new co-ordinating post had to 
be created for tasks in the economic statistical field within the Wehrmacht High 
Command itself. Central Statistics OKW, which started work in the War 
Economy and Armaments Department from January 1941, was intended in 
particular to document the employment of people in the Wehrmacht and the 
economy continuously, thus providing the supreme leadership with reliable 
figures on manpower distribution in the Reich.”** Co-operation with the Reich 


231 Monthly internal reports on the German armaments industry, Sept. 1939, 8, 
OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab Ib 5 of Mar. 1940: “There was also a high staff requirement among the 
authorities and the police’, BA-MA RW 109/205; equally: OKW Az. 1 k 35, AHA/Ag/E (Vb) No. 
3161/39 geh., 7 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RH 15/217: ‘In consideration of the tasks falling to the police 
with the takeover of the administration in Poland, the following is laid down: the police officers who 
. .. would otherwise have had to be handed over to the Wehrmacht are given reserved occupation 
status until further notice.’ It is no longer possible to determine the proportion of policemen with 
reserved occupation status for the whole Reich area for the first months of the war. As an example 
the figures from a recruiting office are given, which show the ratio to the numbers of those given 
reserved occupation status for industry (Recruiting Office Cologne I, subject area Wii2, 2 Jan. 1940, 
BA-MA RW 15/36, report on the number of reserved occupation holders as at 9 Dec. 1939): 


Reserved occupation status Total NCOs Men 
Res. I, before the war 

Police 44 34 10 
Armaments businesses 13 —_— 13 
Military economy businesses 32 2: 30 

I Sept. 1939-9 Dec. 1939 

Police 9 8 I 
Armaments businesses 16 I 15 
War economy businesses 10 — 10 


Ratio of police to economy = 53:71 


232 Standartenfiihrer Hellmut Willich (RMI) at the technical meeting in preparation for the 
manpower accounting on 2 Sept. 1940, OKW/WiRtAmt/RtAbt., KTB 204 (2 Sept. 1940), BA-MA 
RW 10/256. 

23 OKW/WiRtAmt, Ri Z (Sv/IV/f) g., Results of national manpower accounting, 31 May 1941, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1123. 

234 OKW Az.i 15 (A), WiRiAmt/Ri IV E? No. 17836/40, 20 Dec. 1940, formation of central sta- 
tistics OKW with effect from 1 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RW 10/266. 
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Office of Statistics guaranteed correct processing of the existing raw material. 
A few weeks before the beginning of the war in the east, the surveys for the 1941 
manpower figures were completed. However, their evaluation turned out to be 
so difficult that they could not be sent on to the individual agencies until a full 
year after the survey.”® (See Diagrams III.11.15-17.) 

For the first time, this gathering of data produced comprehensive infor- 
mation on movements in the manpower sector since the outbreak of war. 
The figures clearly reflect the effect of the armaments industry in absorbing 
employees from other branches. At the same time, however, the politically and 
ideologically motivated resistance of certain areas to every form of manpower 
control occasioned by the war becomes recognizable, their employment poten- 
tial sometimes showing considerable growth rates. The manpower relationship 
between Wehrmacht and war economy can also be clearly read from the statis- 
tical surveys. Whereas rough estimates had concluded in the First World War 
that for every soldier two workers had to be employed at home, in 1941 the 
ratio shifted to 1:4.7°° The advancing mechanization of modern mass armies 
also kept workers at home to an increasing extent. Nevertheless, it is not 
possible to draw a direct comparison between the two wars of the twentieth 
century, since it was in the first half of the Second World War, in particular, that 
the figures were determined not by the labour-intensive production process of 
the armaments industry alone, but also by the easily recognizable interest 
of the political leadership of the Third Reich in the smooth continuation of 
production which was non-essential to the war effort. To a great extent this 
attitude can be demonstrated specifically, according to the branches con- 
cerned. A good paradigm of this development is provided by the group of 
female domestic workers. At the end of 1940 1.3 million women in the German 
Reich were still working in this capacity.”*” At the same time, 800,000 women 
in Great Britain alone were already working in armaments factories.**® As a 
whole, between June 1939 and June 1941 the number of women workers in 
Britain rose by 1,016,000.” 

The labour market was additionally burdened by irrational production and 
poor use of production capacities. The regime had certainly tried to counter the 
growth of the kind of profiteering that had developed during the First World 
War, by means of price-checking, which operated on the principle that the 
profit span of an enterprise had to move in a fixed percentage ratio to the real 


235 ORW Az. 1i 15 (305), WiRiAmt/RUIVE (Rit Z. St.) No. 1524/42 g. 2nd instruction, 31 Mar. 
1942, covering letter for manpower accounting, 31 May 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1123. 

236 T eonhardt, ‘Menschenverbrauch’, 174-5, supplies only a rough figure for the First World 
War. With an army of about 10 million men, 20 million workers remained in the armaments 
industry. Even the OKW/WiRiAmt was unable to supply more precise data for the First World 
War, as a reference from the manpower account of 1941 shows. 

237 Report Gr.Ltr. Ru IV to the armaments inspectors’ conference of 22 Feb. 1941, 29, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.2270. 

238 Opinion from WiRiAmt, KTB OKW i. 368 (25 Mar. 1941). 

23° Parker, Manpower, 482. 


31 May 1939| 31 May 1940 | 31 May 1941 | 31 May 1942) 31 May 1943 |31 May 1944 
39,414,596 36,042,245 36,498,554 35,627,458 36,607,525 35,804,263 
300,552 
14,625,956 

1,753,469 4,536,540 
803,008 2,644,464 5,274,709 
348,198 
1,315,934 
14,385,107 
14,186,415 1,489,281 
14,459,127 1,623,412 
14,806,058 1,830,706 
14,552,761 
24,488,088 
19,242,736 
20,505,932 
17,034,586 
15,641,515 
14,146,087 
4/590,394 
3,043,000 
4,524,864 
5,921,162 
In employment 
German men Prisoners of war 7,946,804 
r Reserved occupation status 
Z Pp 
Seen ZZ (1940 figure may be incomplete) esos 22d 
(eal Foreigners and Jews Called up into the Wehrmacht UCisesi826 


Source: Reich Office of Statistics, Dept. VI (Industrial manpower figures in the war economy) 
1939-1944, BA R 12 I/79, fos. I-16. (Obvious mistakes of addition in the original are corrected 
here.) 
DIAGRAM III.11.15. Industrial Manpower Figures in the War Economy, 
31 May 1939-31 May 1942 (Pre-war Area) 


31 May 1939 


Agriculture 11,223,886 
German men 5,054,444 German women 6,048,972 


Foreign men 96,394 Foreign women 24,076 
Total 5,150,838 Total 6,073,048 
Oo 


Industry 10,945,688 


31 May 1940 


Agriculture 10,698,880 
German men 4,325,302 German women 5,692,718 


31 May 1941 


Agriculture 10,734,172 
German men 3,900,776 German women 5,373,005 


Foreign men 312,508 Foreign women 106,433 || Foreign men 545,177 Foreign women = 238,260 
Male POWs 261,919 Male POWs 676,954 
Total 4,899,729 Total 5,799,151 | | Total 5,122,907 Total 5,611,265 
Res. occ. 374,000 
Res. occ. 608,857 
In Wehr. 772,628 In Wehr. 1,112,832 
Industry 9,980,835 Industry 10,344,144 


31 May 1942 


Agriculture 11,227,499 
German men 3,577,443 German women5,674,556 


Foreign men 773,499 Foreign women 412,570 
Male POWs 789,431 
Total 5,140,373 Total 6,087,126 


Res. occ. 744,155 


In Wehr. 1,414,531 


Industry 9,943,428 


German men 8,070,655 German women 2,764,877 ||German men 7,053,773 German women 2,669,064| | German men 6,621,818 German women 2,718,937 German men 5,897,901 German women 2,627,768 
Foreign men 91,907 Foreign women 18,249 | |Foreign men 205,961 Foreign women 23,604] | Foreign men 537,301 Foreign women 76,853 Foreign men 767,751 Foreign women 188,908 
Male POWs 28.423 Male POWs _ 389,235 MalePOWs _ 461,100 
Total 8,162,562 Total 2,783,126 | |Total 7.288157 Total 2,692,668 | | Total 7,548,354 Total 2,795,790] | Total 7,126,752 Total 2,816,676 
288, 692, 
Res. occ. 1,351,000 Res. occ. 2,580,448 Res. occ. 2,473,332 
In Wehr. 1,359,774 
In Wehr. 1,359, In Wehr. 1,683,351 In Wehr. 2,483,340 
Craft 5,335,630 Craft 4,230,329 Craft 4,207,866 Craft 3,503,691 
German men 4,252,580 German women 1,053,976] |German men 3,109,468 German women 1,012,651 German men 2,911,399 German women 986,348 German men 2,275,696 German women 931,462 
Foreign men 25,842 Foreign women 3,232] | Foreign men 68,777 Foreign women 4,164 Foreign men 182,445 Foreign women 8,004 Foreign men 189,094 Foreign women 8,034 
Male POWs 35,269 Male POWs 119,670 Male POWs 99,405 
Total 4,278,422 Total 1,057,208] | Total 3,213,514 Total 1,016,815 || Total 3,213,514 Total 994,352 Total 2,564,195 Total 939,496 


| 


Res. occ. 
281,000 


In Wehr. 934,083 


Res. occ. 
309,336 


In Wehr.|1,344,007 


Res. occ. 
311,702 


In Wehr. 1,879,970 


Transport industry 2,124,177 


German men 1,964,469 
Foreign men 15,249 


1,979,718 


German women 144,116 
Foreign women 343 
Total 


Total 144,459 


Transport industry 2,017,785 


German men 1,744,942 German women 237,394 


Foreign men 32,716 Foreign women 419 

Male POWs 2,314 

Total 1,779,972 Total 237,813 
a 


Res. occ. 409,000 


[_F in Wehr. 219,839 


Transport industry 2,103,871 


German men 1,683,249 German women 323,287 


Foreign men 68,297 Foreign women 612 
Male POWs 28,426 
Total 1,779,972 Total 323,899 


KmmelKed 820,287 
In Wehr. 301,004 


Transport industry 2,227,708 


German men 1,653,756 German women 405,184 


Foreign men 120,819 Foreignwomen 2,945 
Male POWs 45,004 
Total 1,819,579 Total 408,129 


Res. occ. eyleley 
LP in Wehr. 352,851 
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Energy industry 231,439 Energy industry 203,518 Energy industry 207,162 


Energy industry 205,625 


German men 213,657 German women 17,172 German men 180,241 German women 21,431 German men 175,217 German women 25,100 German men 167,893 Germanwomen 27,371 

Foreign men 528 Foreign women 82 Foreign men 1,131 Foreign women 100 Foreign men 2,738 Foreign women 75 Foreign men 6,045 Foreign women 277 
Male POWs 615 Male POWs 4,032 Male POWs 4,039 

Total 214,185 Total 17,254 Total 181,987 Total 21,531 Total 181,987 Total 25,175 Total 177,977 Total 27,648 


ry) 
o Res. occ. 22,000 [4 Res. occ. 70,201-fal Fl 


Res. occ. 67,677 = A 
In Wehr. 40,502 In Wehr. 46,647 In Wehr. 55,124 


Distribution 4,602,635 Distribution 3,966,119 Distribution 3,819,740 Distribution 3,323,229 
German men 2,511,657 German women 2,083,325 | | German men 1,845,172 German women 2,101,315 German men 1,767,924 German women 1,992,373 German men 1,332,771 German women 1,898,031 
Foreign men 5,047 Foreign women 3,025 || Foreign men 11,862 Foreign women 3,736 Foreign men 26,276 Foreign women 7,857 Foreign men 44,794 Foreign women 19,325 
Male POWs 4,034 Male POWs 25,310 Male POWs 28,308 1,917,356 
Total 2,516,285 Total 2,086,350 | | Total 1,861,068 Total 2,105,051 Total 1,819,510 Total 2,000,230 Total 1,405,873 Total 


Res. occ. 
175,203 


In Wehr.}867,830 


Res. occ. 
105,000 


In Wehr. |595,732 


Res. occ. 
178,567 


In Wehr.|714,847 


Administration 2,677,250 Administration 2,471,681 Administration 2,547,246 


Administration 2,604,098 


German men 1,821,312 German women 848,995 ||German men 1,493,628 German women 958,519 German men 1,469,050 German women 1,031,862 German men 1,416,846 German women 1,143,570 

Foreign men 3,548 Foreign women 3,395 || Foreign men 8,316 Foreign women 4,246 Foreign men 13,623 Foreign women 6,468 Foreign men 17,012 Foreign women 6,886 
Male POWs 6,972 Male POWs 26,243 Male POWs 19,784 

Total 1,824,860 Total 852,390 | | Total 1,508,916 Total 962,765 || Total 1,508,916 Total 1,038,330 |} Total 1,453,642 Total 1,150,456 


Res. occ. 
278,000 Ncwmeleen 519,664 


Res. occ. [ESYAByZA 


In Wehr] 460,644 In Wehr.}545,224 


In Wehr.]635,757 


Wehrmacht area 691,909 Wehrmacht area 984,050 Wehrmacht area 1,045,704 Wehrmacht area 1,130,986 
German men 584,433 German women 104,996 German men 753,406 Germanwomen 217,217 German men 713,303 Germanwomen 278,465 German men 712,280 Germanwomen 342,744 
Foreign men 1,658 Foreign women 822 Foreign men 3,773 Foreign women 1,002 Foreign men 6,374 Foreign women 1,498 Foreign men 25,740 Foreign women 8,002 
Male POWs 8,652 Male POWs 46,064 Male POWs 42,210 
Total 586,091 Total 105,818 Total 765,831 Total 218,219 Total 765,741 Total 279,963 Total 780,230 Total 350,746 
4 o F i 
a Res. occ. 223,000] Res. occ. 259,794] Res. occ. 244,735 
In Wehr. 141,622 In Wehr. 173,250 In Wehr. 257,401 
Domestic economy 1,581,982 Domestic economy 1,489,058 Domestic economy 1,488,649 Domestic economy 1,461,204 
German men 15,300 German women 1,559,527 German women 1,474,798 German women 1,457,038 German women 1,408,441 
Foreign men 25 Foreign women 7,130 Foreign women 14,260 Foreign women 31,611 Foreign women 52,763 
Total 15,325 Total 1,566,657 Total 1,489,058 Total 1,488,649 Total 1,461,204 
CI . = TI 
German men German women Ea Foreigners and Jews Prisoners of war LC] Reserved occupation status (1940 figures may be incomplete) Called up into the Wehrmacht 


Res. occ. = Reserved occupation In Wehr. = In Wehrmacht 


Source: Reich Office of Statistics, Dept. VI (Industrial manpower figures in the war economy) 1939-1944, BA R 12 I/79 fos. 1-16. (Obvious mistakes of 
addition in the original are corrected here.) 


DIAGRAM III.1.16. Industrial Manpower Figures in the War Economy, 31 May 1939-31 May 1942, according to Occupation Groups 
(Pre-war Area) 
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31 May 1939 31 May 1940 31 May 1941 31 May 1942 
Industry as Industry as Industry as Industry as 
a whole a whole a whole a whole 
10,945,688 9,980,825 10,344,144 9,943,428 


Foreigners 110,156 


Men 8,070,655 


(as against 1939: -8.8%) 


Foreigners 229,565 


Men 7,0530,773 


Res. occ. 1,351,000 


In Wehr. 1,359,774 


(as against 1939: -5.5%) 
Foreigners 614,154 


‘Men 6,621,818 


Res. occ. 2,580,448 


In Wehr. 1,683,351 


(as against 1939: -9.2%) 


Foreigners 956,659 


Men 5,897,901 


Res. occ. 2,473,332 


In Wehr. 2,483,340 


German men 1,922,122 


Basic industry 2,209,605 


German women 


Foreign men 23,104 — Foreign women 
Total 1,945,226 Total 
| 


262,408 
1/971 


264,379 


Basic industry 2,130,477 
(as against 1939: -3.6%) 


German men 1,782,129 German women 


Foreign men 50,193 Foreign women 
Male POWs 4,395 
Total 1,836,717 Total 


Res.occ. 278,000 


291,427 
2/333 


293,760 


Basic industry 2,261,621 
(as against 1939: +2.4%) 


German men 1,720,062 German women 


Foreign men 139,025 —_ Foreign women 
Male POWs 89,799 
Total 1,948,886 Total 


Res.occ. 835,081 


303,440 
91295 


312,735 


German men 1,638,440 Germanwomen 311,118 
Foreign men 194,151 Foreign women 26,489 
Male POWs 111,426 

Total 1,944,017 Total 337,607 


Basic industry 2,281,624 
(as against 1939: +3.6%) 


Res.occ. 889,114 


In Wehr. 279,80: 


In Wehr. 341,938 


In Wehr. 419,232 


oc6 
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Metal-processing industry 3,748,499 


Metal-processing industry 3,859,859 


(as against 1939: +3.0%) 


Metal-processing industry 4,190,606 
(as against 1939: +11.8%) 


Metal-processing industry 4,345,892 
(as against 1939: +15.9%) 


Res. occ. PERPERE 
In Wehr. 232,820 


Res. occ. 
170,952 


In Wehr.}259,722 


German women 3,025,483 Germanmen 713,966 German men 2,981,979 German women 840,383 German men 3,005,432 = German women 922,946 German men 2,762,540 German women 985,425 
Foreign women 5,162 Foreign men 3,888 Foreign men 29,917 Foreign women 6,091 Foreign men 140,493 Foreign women = 33,088 Foreign men 311,378 Foreign women 103,017 
Male POWs 1,489 Male POWs 88,647 Male POWs 183,532 
Total 3,030,645 Total 717,854 Total 3,013,385 Total 846,474 Total 3,234,572 Total 956,034 Total 3,257,450 Total 1,008,442 
- O 
7 a 
Lt 
Res. occ. 397,386 Res. occ. 1,281,366 Res. occ. 1,193,290 
In Wehr. 399,967 In Wehr. 506,817 ine 
Construction industry 1,400,790 Construction industry 1,045,259 Construction industry 1,049,954 Construction industry 770,358 
(as against 1939: -25.4%) (as against 1939: -25.0%) (as against 1939: -45.0%) 
German men 1,300,879 Germanwomen 44,158 ||German men 881,516 Germanwomen 37,612 German men 644,942 Germanwomen 38,178 German men 434,400 Germanwomen 35,844 
Foreign men 54,663 Foreign women 1,090 ||Foreign men 106,492 Foreign women 1,165 Foreign men 209,665 Foreign women 1,982 Foreign men 189,505 Foreign women 3,613 
Male POWs 18,474 Male POWs 155,178 Male POWs 106,996 
Total 1,355,542 Total 45,248 | | Total 1,006,482 Total 38,777 Total 1,009,785 Total 40,169 Total 730,901 Total 39,457 


Res. occ. 
139,369 


In Wehr. 


German men 1,822,171 


Other industry 3,586,794 


German women1,744,345 


Foreign men 8,978 Foreign women 11,300 
Total 1,831,149 Total 1,755,645 
a 61 


Other industry 2,945,230 
(as against 1939: -17.9%) 


German men 1,408,149 


German women1,499,642 


Foreign men 19,359 Foreign women 14,015 

Male POWs 4,065 

Total 1,431,573 Total 1,513,657 
a 


melee 444, 269 


Other industry 2,841,963 
(as against 1939: -20.8%) 


German men 1,251,382 


Foreign men 48,118 
Male POWs 55,611 
Total 1,355,111 


Res. occ PAERUZE) 


In Wehr. ]232,820 


German women 1,454,364 


Foreign women 32,488 
Total 1,486,852 
i | 


Other industry 2,545,554 
(as against 1939: 29.0%) 


German men 1,062,521 German women 1,295,381 


Foreign men 72,717 Foreign women 55,789 
Male POWs 59,146 
Total 1,194'384 Total 1,351,170 


i cemeyaet 253,559 


In Wehr.|574,874 


In Wehr.]725,248 


German men 


Res. occ. = Reserved occupation 


German women Ea] Foreigners and Jews 


In Wehr. = In Wehrmacht 


Prisoners of war = Reserved occupation status (1940 figures may be incomplete) 


Called up into the Wehrmacht 


Note. The numbers for industry as a whole have been taken from sources compiled by the Reich Office of Statistics. Breakdown into individual 
industrial fields was undertaken analogously to the percentage figures obtained from Wagenfthr, Industrie. Only insignificant differences appeared. 


Sources: Reich Office of Statistics, Dept. VI (Industrial manpower figures in the war economy) 1939-1944, BA R 12 I/79, fos. 1-16; or according to 
Wagenfthr, Industrie. 


DIAGRAM JIL.11.17. Industrial Manpower Figures in the War Economy, 31 May 1939-31 May 1942, Divided according to Industrial 
Branches (Pre-war Area) 
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production costs. Thus, the higher the production costs of a factory, the greater 
the rise in profits as well. Rationalization at the place of work could scarcely be 
expected under this system. On the other hand, the available stock of machinery 
could not be effectively used either, because there was no possibility of two-shift 
or multi-shift factories. Whereas at the beginning of the war there were ideo- 
logical obstacles, after 1940 the effect of the Allied air attacks was such that, 
although at first the production plants remained largely unscathed, employees 
were exhausted by the alerts and arrived at work late or, later on, had to leave 
their place of work for long periods during the day as well. 

As long as there were enough workers available to satisfy to some extent the 
most urgent requirements of the troops and industry, personnel bottlenecks 
could be avoided. At the beginning of 1941 the resident population of the 
Greater German Reich was 97 million. Taking in the de facto incorporated 
adjoining territories, such as the Protectorate, the Government-General, and 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Reich Office of Statistics actually calculated a figure of 
112 million.**° Thanks to the increased use of prisoners of war and the employ- 
ment of foreign workers, the economic areas which were then already under- 
manned, such as agriculture, received considerable support. Soon afterwards 
the growing numerical expansion of the Wehrmacht and rising losses made the 
gap between supply and demand yawn wider and wider. 

The economic balance of forces strikingly reflects the economic and politi- 
cal tensions in the Third Reich in other fields as well. A brief analysis of the 
most important partial results in this respect will therefore be useful. All in all, 
between 1939 and 1941 the German economy lost 7.4 per cent of its employees 
(2,916,042). At the same time, by comparison with 1939, the number of male 
workers called up rose from 18.5 per cent (4,524,864) in May 1940 to 24.2 per 
cent (5,921,162) in May 1941 (see Table III.11.4). Meanwhile, the approved 
reserved occupation applications, standing at 5,347,154, almost reached the 
level of conscriptions. Nevertheless, the number of all those employed was 
450,000 higher than in 1940, which can be exclusively attributed to the employ- 
ment in the Reich of twice the number of foreign workers and four times the 
number of prisoners of war. What cannot be seen from the table is that in the 
years covered by the report the German economy was able to give new jobs to 
1,100,000 native Germans: that is, besides those handed over to active service, 
additional male employees were able to be incorporated in the production 
process through, for instance, the reactivation of retired people and those not 
yet in employment. In the female labour sector overall, despite the increased 
employment of female foreign workers, the tendency was slightly downward, 
and there was a clear decrease with regard to native German women workers. 

If one looks at the intake and departure areas for male employees, it becomes 
clear that the military administration (Wehrmacht) area, at 30 per cent, had 
the highest growth rate (see Diagram ITI.111.16). This demonstrates not only the 


240 OKW/WFSUWLIV according to figures from the Statistical Office of 12 Mar. 1941, KTB 
ORW i. 353. 
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undoubtedly huge inflation of the military apparatus since the beginning of the 
war, but also the manpower exchange which had by then begun to take place in 
the military administration. While on average the entire German economy had 
to release over 22.3 per cent of its male employees to the forces, the quota here 
amounted to 24.2 per cent. Restructuring also took place in the general admin- 
istration, where a large intake of female workers could be observed. The admin- 
istration also recorded above-average numbers of reserved occupation posts, 
which can be attributed in the main to the largely unmonitored release process 
in the police, justice, cultural, and health systems. This confirms the finding 
that the general administration also released below-average numbers of male 
employees (19.4 per cent). The distribution sector (trade, banks, insurance, 
travel), together with the crafts, recorded the greatest proportional losses of 
male employees, at over 40 per cent. The armaments industry itself, as well as 
those ‘important to the war and to life, (industry, energy, transport), showed 
the highest growth rates, apart from the administration. The transport sector 
had proportionally the most reserved occupations, because the highly qualified 
Reich railway, postal, and inland waterways personnel were fully employed, 
thanks to the expansion of the German sphere of influence and increased trans- 
port requirements. This development can also be readily observed from the 
increase in female employees. The reserved occupations remained, although the 
level of employment of female workers in the transport industry had more than 
doubled since May 1939. On the other hand, industrial firms reported only a 
slight increase in their female employee potential over the same period, with a 
simultaneous, readily observable, restructuring in favour of the vital armaments 
areas, evidence of how rigidly the traditional stereotypes of women’s occupa- 
tions were maintained in the first war years. Thus, agriculture and domestic 
work, as traditional women’s occupations, though at a lower wage level, were 
the major areas giving up workers, whereas non-industrial branches, such as 
administration and transport, with increases of 186,000 and 180,000 female 
employees respectively, became recognizable intake areas. 

Since metal-processing is the real centre of the armaments industry, it 
is necessary to break down the figures for labour distribution in industrial 
production—previously made available only on an overall basis—according to 
the individual sectors (see Diagram III.1I.17). Between 1939 and 1941 there 
was only a below-average reduction (5.5 per cent) in the share of those 
employed in the whole of German industry (economy as a whole 7.4 per cent). 
On the other hand, there was considerable divergence between the individual 
industrial branches: 


basic-materials industry + 2.4 per cent 
iron- and metal-processing industry + 11.8 per cent 
building/contracting industry — 25.0 per cent 
other industries (consumer goods) — 21.0 per cent 


Whereas the central armaments sector was able to expand the number of its 
employees considerably, the consumer-goods industry and the building sector 


TABLE IIL.11.4. Industrial Manpower Figures in the War Economy 1939-1942: Numbers of those Called up into the Wehrmacht 


and in Reserved Occupations 


Industrial field Percentages of industrial fields* 
31.5. 31.5. 31.5. 31.5. 31.5. 31.5. 
39-40 1940 39-41 1941 39-42 1942 
Agriculture to Wehrmacht 15.3 22.0 28.0 
reserved occupation 8.6 15.6 20.8 
Industry to Wehrmacht 16.8 20.9 30.8 
reserved occupation 19.2 39.0 41.9 
Basic industry to Wehrmacht 14.6 17.8 21.8 
reserved occupation 15.6 48.5 54.3 
Metal-processing to Wehrmacht 13.2 16.8 29.0 
industry reserved occupation 13.3 42.6 43.2 
Construction to Wehrmacht 17.9 20.0 35.4 
industry reserved occupation 26.2 26.5 32.1 
Other Industry to Wehrmacht 24.5 31.5 39.3 
reserved occupation 31.6 23.4 23.9 
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Craft to Wehrmacht 22.0 31.6 44.2 


reserved occupation 9.0 10.6 13:7 
Transport Ind. to Wehrmacht 11.2 15.3 18.0 

reserved occupation 23.4 48.7 49.6 
Energy Ind. to Wehrmacht 19.0 21.8 25.8 

reserved occupation 12.2 40.1 40.3 
Distribution to Wehrmacht 23.7 28.5 34.6 

reserved occupation 5.7 10.1 13.1 
Administration to Wehrmacht 25.3 29.9 34.9 

reserved occupation 18.6 35.4 39.4 
Wehrmacht field to Wehrmacht 24.2 29.6 44.0 

reserved occupation 29.6 36.4 34.4 
TOTAL MEAN FIGURE to Wehrmacht 18.5 24.2 32.4 

reserved occupation 14.8 27.8 31.7 


* The percentage of those called up to the Wehrmacht refers in each case to 31 May 1939. The percentage of those in reserved occupations refers in 
each case to the employees of the relevant year who have stayed in the businesses. 


Source: Percentage figures calculated according to information in Diagrams III.11.15—-17. 
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recorded appreciable losses. In relation to the manpower losses of the entire 
national economy, however, these departures turn out to be less important 
than they may appear at first sight. For instance, by means of buildings impor- 
tant to the war effort (air-raid shelters) and Party premises, which were still 
being constructed even in 1941—such as the expansion of the town of Linz— 
the contracting industry secured for itself a much higher level of employment 
than in the First World War. The military economic planners’ hopes of gaining 
transferable manpower from this sector, in line with their experience in 
1914, had not been realized by 1941. By taking over Wehrmacht orders the 
consumer-goods industry was also able to prevent a stringent cut-back of its 
employment potential. 

Interesting aspects emerge from the distribution of industrial women 
workers (see Diagrams III.11.16-17). While the number of German women 
workers fell by about 46,000, in the same period some 59,000 foreign 
women workers were taken on, resulting in a minimal intake of approximately 
13,000 women workers. The number of German women employees in the 
industrial sector therefore remained fairly constant during the first two war 
years. However, there was a clear exchange of workers between the individual 
sectors. Women who had been employed in industry before the war took the 
opportunity to break the dominance of exclusively male employment areas in 
the iron- and metal-processing industry and the basic-material industry. Thus, 
by 1941 a development could already be recognized within the industrial sector 
which was to be reinforced in the course of the war in other economic areas as 
well. 

The distribution of male workers in the industrial sector was of particular 
importance to military armaments planning. For instance, by 1941 the employ- 
ment level had risen above that of May 1939 in the iron- and metal-processing 
industry (+ 6.7 per cent), where in industry as a whole a reduction of 7 per 
cent left it distinctly below the pre-war volume. Within this branch the crucial 
armaments areas actually reached peak values of 111-15 per cent. Equally, con- 
scriptions here were below the general economic mean, and the level of 
reserved occupations distinctly above it. This calculation shows the extent to 
which, since the outbreak of war, a manpower transfer into the really crucial 
armaments areas had taken place: a success, no doubt, but one which is 
probably less attributable to planned labour control by the civil/military arma- 
ments bureaucracy than the result of a more attractive wage structure and a 
number of social privileges. 

In the consumer-goods industry, on the other hand, there was a clear reduc- 
tion in male employees. The decrease in female workers, at 15.3 per cent, was 
also above the average of other industrial branches. This development is largely 
attributable to the fact that the proportion of women workers in the industrial 
branches summarized here had traditionally been very high. The reduced raw- 
material allocations, above all, led to more departures of women for other, 
sometimes better-paid, industrial production areas. 
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There is no single answer to the question of the extent to which the 
consumer-goods industry was producing for the non-war-orientated demand. 
The very areas in special jeopardy with regard to withdrawal of personnel and 
closures had been busy since the beginning of the war, proving their impor- 
tance and indispensability to the war economy by taking over Wehrmacht 
orders. Within the individual branches, as shown by statements from the War 
Economy and Armaments Department of October 1940, the proportion of 
Wehrmacht production was extremely varied (see Diagram III.11I.18). Espe- 
cially where the manufacture of basic materials, such as ethyl alcohol and semi- 
finished products was concerned, the distinction between Wehrmacht and 
civilian requirements was extremely complicated. The improtance which the 
Wehrmacht itself attached to individual branches, however, emerges clearly 
from the number of employees who could be withdrawn. According to this, 
both the clothing and leather industry and the alcohol industry, as areas impor- 
tant to the war, were supposed to be protected from any withdrawals of per- 
sonnel. The same applied to the vital areas of the food industry. 

Diagram III.11.18 makes it clear with regard to other branches, such as 
the textile industry, that the major proportion of employees (571,000) were 
working exclusively for the civilian demand. All in all, the War Economy and 
Armaments Department believed in October 1940 that it could still withdraw 
some 427,000 workers from the consumer-goods sector without damage. Up to 
May 1941 this industrial group had in effect given up only 73,000 employees. 
The total number of workers on the one hand, and the number of employees 
classified as irreplaceable on the other, are relatively reliable indicators for the 
calculation of the possible extent of civilian production in these branches of 
industry.”“’ However, collecting the appropriate surveys from the relevant 
sources is a very laborious business. 

A comparison of the labour reviews of 1940-1 reveals that conversion to war 
needs in German industry took place more haltingly than in Great Britain, for 
instance. Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that the central areas of 
industry, energy, and transport, vital to the war, were not only able in some 
cases to keep pace with their considerable personnel losses through mobiliza- 
tion, but actually increased their workforce. The concentration on crucial 
armaments areas, which industry had been particularly hoping to achieve by 
measures of state in the second year of the war, nevertheless failed to materi- 
alize. National Socialist internal policy, especially under the influence of the 
military successes, was still trapped in the cage of the ideological and economic 
conditions it had itself imposed. If British society turned out to be more 
flexible than German in converting to the special requirements of war, 
this could certainly be attributed not only to Britain’s constantly worsening 
military situation by comparison with that of Germany, but also to the greater 
resilience of the political system, which did not constantly force the rulers 


41 Wagenfihr, Industrie, 36. 
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DIAGRAM JIL.01.18. Industrial Groups with Less than 55% Wehrmacht Production, 
as at 31 October 1940 


to strive to avoid breakdowns in the population’s morale and impairment of 
their social situation. With these handicaps, the German and foreign workers 
employed in the Reich were unable on their own to satisfy military and civilian 
requirements equally. With regard to ensuring the consumer-goods industry in 
particular, more and more importance therefore came to be attached to the 
occupied territories. 

The labour review, however not only supplies insights into the shifts in the 
area of employment and the corollary social changes in civilian society: it also 
provides, though not perhaps at first sight, some indications of the internal 
social structure of the Wehrmacht.”” 


°2 The figures are taken from: 


(a) numerical breakdown of the Wehrmacht and Waffen-SS, in this volume Diagram 
Ill.v.22. The difference from the Wehrmacht total strengths is explained by the inclu- 
sion there of members of the Waffen-SS and the police, for whom there was no military- 
service relationship as in the Wehrmacht. 
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Soldiers on active service at the end of May 1941: 7,052,162" 


Number conscripted, up to this time: 6,844,267" 
Conscripts comprised: 
(1) wage-earners and salaried staff 538275135° 


(2) independent and assisting family members _1,017,132° 
Add to these: civil servants, professional soldiers, 
schoolchildren, and students 207,805° 


On 31 May 1941 the proportion of wage-earners and salaried employees on 
active service was 28.7 per cent, which was 4.5 per cent above the average for 
the Reich.” At the same date only 17 per cent of all independent and assist- 
ing family members had been called up. The difference can be explained by the 
fact that some of the independents had been granted reserved occupation 
status, as managers of small and medium-sized businesses. They were gener- 
ally older than the great mass of wage-earners. On the other hand, the in- 
dependents included many specialists from academic professions, such as 
architects or engineers, whose work was regarded as ‘important to the war or 
to life’. As regards the proportion of German civil servants on active service, 
only a rough estimate is possible, yielding a figure of about 6 per cent.*“* This 
figure seems quite credible, as numerically large groups, such as railway 
employees on employees of the Reich postal service, financial administration, 
and health service, were given reserved occupation status. As wage-earners and 
salaried employees made up 85 per cent of all those on military service, it is 


(6) OKRW/WiRtAmt Az. 1 i 15 (306 i), RU IV Z. St. 3 No. 2393/41 g.K. of 14 July 1941, BA- 
MA RW 109/330. 

(c) This value is calculated from the difference between the total figure of those called 
up (without civil servants etc.) and those of the workers and employees brought in. 
The numerical extent of this group seems more or less correct if compared with the 
projected figure of independents for Apr. 1941 (989,000 to 5,659,000 conscripts), 
OKW/WiRtAmt Az. 1i 15 (306i) RU IV Z. St. 3 No. 2179/41 g.K., 25 June 1941, call-ups 
for military service, BA-MA RW 10/330. Nevertheless, by the end of Apr. 1941, 17.4% 
of all conscripts were members of independent occupations, whereas in May 1941 the 
proportion was only 14.86%. 

(d) Difference from total figure of members of the Wehrmacht on given date. This figure was 
subject, according to data from Wehrmacht Central Statistics, to minor deviations 
because some national labour office districts had included professional NCOs with con- 
scripted workers and employees. However, the deviation is insignificant for the overall 
result. 


2 Conscriptions to military service on I June 1941, OKW/WiRtAmt Az. 1 i 19 (306i), RU IV 
Z. St. 3 No. 2393/41 g.K., 14 July 1941, BA-MA RW 19/330. The proportional shares differ only 
slightly from month to month: at I June 1941 the proportion fell to 28.5% and rose again to 29.1% 
by 1 July 1941. 

244 On a rough calculation, of the 465,138 in military service, about 50,000 were students—see 
Statistical Yearbook (1941-2), 35 (also Doc. AHA/Stab, Ia VIII to the study by Ktthne, AHA, Demob 
(Ia) No. 3366/41 g.Kdos., 8 July 1941, notes for report on the prospects of retraining the army in 
autumn 1941, BA-MA RH 15/203)—and about 70,000 were school-leavers (1938-9): Ursachen und 
Folgen, xiii. 654; also professional soldiers and longer-serving members of the Waffen-SS, c.220,000 
men. This leaves about 125,000 men out of a total figure of 2 million civil servants (1941): 
Mommsen, Beamtentum, 202; Statistisches Jahrbuch (1941-2), 35. This produces a proportion of 
6.25% conscripts to the total figure of civil servants in the German Reich. 
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justifiable to undertake an analysis of the social structure of the Wehrmacht 
based principally on this group. Table ITI.111.5 shows the percentage of employ- 
ees in the individual branches of industry, as against the overall potential of the 
Wehrmacht.” 

Despite all the efforts of the war-economy agencies, at the beginning of June 
1941 there were still some 850,000 metal-workers on military service. Most of 


TABLE JIL.1.5. Call-up to the Wehrmacht in 1941, 
by Occupational Groups 


Agriculture, stockbreeding, horticulture 1,149,000 
Commercial and administrative occupations 933,000 
Metalworkers 856,000 
Unskilled workers in all branches 623,000 
Building workers 601,000 
Workers and employees in the transport 

business 497,000 
Food industry 385,000 
Wood-processing industry 338,000 


Source: Call-up to military service on 1 June 1941 (Military 
Service Register), appendix to OKW/WiRtAmt Az. I i 15 (306i) 
RU IV Z.St. 3 No. 2393/41 g.K., 14 July 1941, BA-MA RW 
19/330. 


these were employed as specialists in the maintenance area. Equally essential 
to the forces were the members of the transport and traffic branches, mostly 
working as drivers and largely replaced at home by women workers. This obser- 
vation also applies to some extent to members of the public and private admin- 
istration, in which women, and also reactivated retired people, replaced the 
men called up into the Wehrmacht. In agriculture some of the managers and 
agricultural specialists (dairymen, tractor drivers) were given reserved occupa- 
tion status; by 1941 the majority of those employed in dependent jobs were 
replaced by prisoners of war. The conscription of half a million unskilled 
labourers shows that highly qualified industrial workers had more chance of 
remaining at their place of work than their semi-skilled colleagues. Even en bloc 
measures, such as closure agreements and special works protection, could do 
nothing to change this. 


24 Conscriptions to military service on I June 1941 (Military Service Register), app. to 
OKW/WiRtAmt Az. I i 15 (306i) RU IV Z. St. 3 No. 2393/41 g.K., 14 July 1941, BA-MA RW 
19/330. 


IV. The Development of 
Military Manpower Control up to 
the Summer of 1941 


1. THE ‘AMMUNITION CRISIS’ AND THE FRENCH CAMPAIGN 
(SEPTEMBER 1939-JUNE 1940): CHANGES IN 
THE PERSONNEL FRAMEWORK AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE WEHRMACHT UP TO THE SUMMER OF 1940 


EVEN before the outbreak of war, the establishment of five more divisions 
(fifth wave) had been planned in case of immediate action on the western front. 
The available reserves of personnel trained after the First World War had been 
largely exhausted after the establishment of the first four ‘waves’. At this point 
it was therefore already necessary to have recourse to recruits of the ‘white 
block’ and those who had served in the First World War, who since the begin- 
ning of the war had undergone roughly eight weeks of training (see Table 
Ill.Iv.1). The cadres of these divisions were made up of members of the first 
wave and training staff from the replacement army, equipped with Czech 
weapons.’ The lack of military clothing and equipment obliged the divisions to 
resort to the Party’s stocks.* The lack of dummy weapons and other items 
which had already restricted training in the replacement army was still further 
aggravated by this new formation.’ The active troop units of the peacetime 
army, as the military leadership agreed from the beginning, had largely borne 
the burden of battle in Poland. The matériel of the mobile troops above all 
revealed considerable signs of wear and tear after only a few weeks of con- 
tinuous campaigning.* The ammunition supplies, as the chief of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department had already predicted on 27 August 
1939, had also proved inadequate.’ 


‘ OKH (BdE) Az. 11-AHA/Ia No. 6081/39 g., 9 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 730. In the 
establishment of the fifth wave, infantry divisions were to be set up in the following military 
districts: II—o3rd Inf. Div. (incorporating SA-Standarte Feldherrnhalle); VI—g4th Inf. Div.; 
TX—o5th Inf. Div.; XI—o6th Inf. Div.; X111—o8th Inf. Div. Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. No. 9160/39 
geh. Ib, 15 Sept. 1939 (establishment of 98th Inf. Div.), BA-MA RH 54/116; Tessin, Verbande und 
Truppen, i. 46, Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 134. 

? For example, the 72nd Inf. Div. was formed from units of Trier frontier command area: 72nd 
Inf. Div. made up to a normal division ready for use in the field on 1 Dec. 1939, letterhead 
destroyed [prob. BdE.], 4 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RH 19 III/93; see n. 12 below. 

> OKH/GenStdH/Ausb.Abt. No. 30 g., 28 Aug. 1939, Training in replacement army, BA-MA 
RH 54/99. This order directed the units of the replacement army to compensate for the shortage 
of infantry weapons by means of an unarmed ground service. 

* K.-J. Miiller, Heer, 476. 

> On 27 Aug. 1939 Thomas had sent a memorandum to Goring on the ammunition supplies of 
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TABLE IIL.Iv.1. Composition of Divisions of the Fifth Wave 


19% Permanent staff of the Field and Replacement Army, active and Reserves I 
and II 

30% Replacement other ranks with 8 weeks’ training (year-groups 1918-19) 

51% Supernumerary members of Reserves I and II 


Territorial Force I, year-groups 1904 and older 
Reserves I and IT (1906-10) 

men with reserved occupation status revoked 

men evacuated from the western territory of the Reich 
Sudeten Germans not yet retrained 


Source: Stellv.Gen.Kdo. VI. A.K. No. 9160 geh. Ib, 15 Sept. 1939, establishment of 98th Inf. Div., 
BA-MA RH 54/116; Tessin, Verbande und Truppen, i. 46; Muller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 134. 


A number of field army commanders warned against setting up new units 
with low fighting power from the inadequately trained replacement ranks and 
suggested instead that more personnel should be passed on to the armaments 
industry in order to improve the mazériel situation of the existing units.° In fact, 
these ranks could not at first have been used in a mobile war. For the static war 
expected by the military planners late in 1939, however, they constituted an 
adequately trained manpower reserve. Hitler’s intention of beginning the war 
against the Western powers in 1939 met with considerable scepticism, not only 
from the Army High Command but also from the higher and middle levels of 
troop commanders. Apparently even the ‘operators’ were guided by the unpre- 
dictability of a long engagement with France. 

The German generals, who were able to look back on the experience of 
four years of bitter fighting against France, had retained a ‘high esteem’ for the 
enemy in the west. Perhaps the troops and the Army High Command were 
right in their view, in October 1939, that only the active divisions of the field 
army were superior to the enemy.’ In the divisions of the third to fifth waves, 
on the other hand, it was clear that just a few years of reservist training were 
not enough for the kind of in-depth preparedness needed for the war in the 
west. 

In the past, when clarification was sought for the genuine motives which 
made the military reject a western offensive in the winter of 1939-40, historical 


the German Reich and other European states and had concluded on the basis of this material that 
their own ammunition supplies would not be adequate in the event of an attack in the west. Hitler 
declared, on the other hand, that the quantities of ammunition were sufficient for the war he 
intended to wage: memo by Thomas on this event already written on 19 Nov. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.2232; this note prepared by Col. Hiinermann on 22 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 109/261. 


®° Private official letter from Ia of H. Gr. C, Miller to OKH/Org.Abt. (1st Staffel), Buhle, 24 
Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 19 I/92. 
” Germany and the Second World War, ii. 234. 
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research largely resorted to a thorough analysis of the material equipment of 
the German army.* However, there is no doubt that it was equally the modest 
assessment of the fighting strength of the subordinate units which deterred the 
commanders from an offensive strike. In the peculiar tension between objec- 
tively based criticism and military obedience, an attempt was made to exploit 
the time remaining before the attack ordered in the west in order to improve 
both the matériel and the manpower situation. Every month that could be 
gained for the training and equipment of the units improved the initial position 
for the armed conflict in the west, so that the troops which advanced from their 
preparatory positions in May 1940 could scarcely be compared with the men 
who arrived there in October 1939. The armaments industry and military 
training establishments not only used the seven months between the Polish and 
French campaigns to prepare personnel and materials in sufficient quantities, 
but also to enable the tactical experience of the Polish campaign to be passed 
on to the troops. 

In the replacement army it became clear when the divisions of the fifth wave 
were established that the army’s premises were no longer large enough to 
accommodate the recruits. It was therefore decided, by October 1939, that 
soldiers with eight weeks’ training should be released on condition that in the 
event of conscription they would report within forty-eight hours to their 
replacement forces branches. The commander of the replacement army 
believed that in this way he could secure a reserve of trained men for the 
expected high losses.’ This form of ‘release with muster note’ offered various 
advantages. On the one hand, it improved the manpower situation among the 
reservists of the younger age-groups, but on the other it also enabled more 
recruits to be trained, given the limited availability of weapons and equipment, 
than the infrastructure of the army training centres at first allowed. Neverthe- 
less, instead of calling up as many recruits as were needed for new establish- 
ments, it was often necessary to call up only the number that could be 
accommodated.” All in all, training capacities in the replacement army could 
only be slowly increased, as illustrated by the strengths recorded in one military 
district (see Diagram III.1v.1).'’ It was possible, by means of limited release 
periods, to avoid the recognizable weaknesses arising from the inadequate in- 
depth preparedness of the peacetime army, although in phases of normal 
combat activity this practice would inevitably have led to enormous losses in 
the units furnished by these troops. The situation on the western front, 
however, allowed intensive training to be carried out in the first months of 1940 


8 Jacobsen, Fall Gelb, 21, Frieser, ‘Blitzkrieg’, 5-14. 

° Record of results of discussion between acting corps generals and the BdE in Berlin on 6 Oct. 
1939; Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII), Ia No. 10235/39 geh., 18 Oct. 
1939 BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 230. 

1° Tbid. 

1! Military District Command VII, Ia, KTB, details for months Oct., Nov., Dec. 1939 and Jan. 
1940, further data missing, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 210. 
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in the assembly areas, which meant that by the beginning of the western 
campaign these units were prepared, though to a limited extent, for service in 
the field. 


(a) New Army Formations up to the Beginning of the French Campaign 


Equipment shortages led to enforced improvisation on all sides, which was 
sometimes reflected in a strict cut-back of the soldiers’ personal equipment.” 
Whereas the divisions of the fifth wave were ordered to be prepared for service 
in the field in 1939,”’ four more units of the sixth wave, established at the same 
time, could also be reported as ready for action.“ As in the divisions of the fifth 
wave, servicemen from the First World War joined these units too in large 
numbers, though their use was expressly limited to specialist functions and 
duties behind the lines. Towards the end of the year a further thirteen infantry 
divisions (seventh wave) were formed from the existing troops of the replace- 
ment army, and were transported from the military districts as early as the 
beginning of December.’ Their strength was also recruited from reservists II 
with eight weeks’ training and militiamen of the ‘white’ age-groups. Here too, 
men born in 1897 and younger men who had served in the First World War 
were used only behind the lines.'® With the formation of these divisions, the 
military districts reached the limits of their personnel and matériel capacity. For 
instance, the artillery sections in particular of these divisions (seventh wave) 
could not be formed until the units had been transferred in January 1940."" 
The short-term training and ‘release with muster note’ secured the replace- 
ment situation for the other ranks in a rough and ready way, but as regards 
NCOs of all grades, especially the specialist personnel of the technical services 
(store sergeants, ordnance officers, sergeant artificers, and radio operators), 
sensitive gaps arose which could no longer be filled by the available means. 
In part, the NCO corps of the divisions of the sixth and seventh waves had 


2 Complaints from the 8th, 18th, 62nd, and 28th Inf. Divs. of inadequate clothing and equip- 
ment, Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VIII. A.K., Abt. Ib/Id No. 1410/40 geh., 20 Feb. 1940, visit by Stellv. 
Komm.Gen. to Gen.Kdo. VIII. A.K. 22-6 Jan. 1940, BA-MA RH 24-8/186, 12. 

9 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K., discussion with BdE on 9 Sept. 1939 in Berlin, BA-MA RH 53- 
qv. 218a. 

* OKH/BdE/AHA Ia (1 No. 9716/39 geh., 11 Nov. 1939, establishment of 4 inf. divs., sixth 
wave, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 731; the following inf. divs. were concerned: 81st (Military District VIII), 
82nd (IX), 83rd (XD, 88th (XID. 

'S OKH/BdE/AHA, Ia (I) No. 10282/39 geh., 16 Nov. 1939, establishment of 13 divisions from 
the replacement army, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 732 (Tessin, Verbaénde und Truppen, i. 48, incorrectly 
gives 19 Nov. 1939). Individually, the following infantry divisions were concerned: 16Ist (Military 
District I), 162nd (II), 163rd (III), 164th (IV), 167th (VID), 168th (VIID, 169th (IX), 170th (X), 
181st (XI), 183rd (XIII), 196th (XX), 197th (XX), 198th (V). On the surprise order for divisions 
to be moved see Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII) No. 12023/39 geh. 
IB, 3 Dec. 1939, order of the day from acting corps commander of VI. A.K. and Commander in 
District VII, Wachenfeld, to 167th Inf. Div., BA-MA RH 54/99. 

1° Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Miliary District Command VII) No. 11333/39 geh. Ib, 22 Nov. 
1939, establishment of 167th Inf. Div. from the replacement army of Military District VII, BA-MA 
RH 53-7/v. 967. 

‘7 OKH/Chef HRist u. BAE/AHAIa (I) No. 12445/39 geh., 21 Dec. 1939, making up the 13 
divisions set up from the replacement army to normal divisions, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 732. 
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DIAGRAM IIL. Iv.1. Strengths of the Replacement Army in Military District VII, 
October 1939—January 1940 


to be more or less brought up to strength with auxiliary personnel from the 
ranks. In December 1939 the Wehrmacht High Command therefore decided 
to bring back NCOs from replacement reserve II who had been discharged 
in peacetime owing to unsuitability, lack of qualifications, or disciplinary 
infringements. 

At the very beginning of the war the commander-in-chief of the army had 
complained that in the replacement army tedious square-bashing in no way 
relevant to the demands of modern warfare was practised, an observation also 
made in relation to the front-line troops, especially in the divisions of the third 
and fourth waves. A qualitative improvement in training could scarcely be 
expected from the quantitative expansion of the NCO corps organized by the 
Wehrmacht High Command." This entailed the use, in the replacement forces 
above all, of officers and NCOs who had received their training in the contin- 
gent army of the Reich and had not been called up for any supplementary exer- 
cises after 1918. The shortage of weapons and equipment was an added 
hindrance to any practical exercises geared to use in the field. Even in peace- 
time, there had also been problems with men from Austria and the Sudeten- 
land, who were constantly subjected to humiliating and hurtful treatment by 
the ‘Reich German’ training staff.'° In these areas of tension the qualitative 
deterioration of NCOs as a body had additional negative effects. 


'8 OKH/GenStdH/Ausb.Abt.No. 30 g., 29 Aug. 1939, signed Brauchitsch, Ausbildung im 
Ersatzheer [Training in the replacement army], BA-MA RH 54/99: ‘As in 1914 the danger exists 
with the training units in the replacement army that training will proceed according to outdated 
methods and principles. ... Any exaggeration of square drill is to be opposed from the start’; also 
letter from Miiller to Buhle of 24 Sept. 1939 (see n. 6): ‘In many places we have already had com- 
plaints that among the replacement sections to a great extent tedious square-bashing is practised. 
In the training of divisions of the 3rd and 4th wave we have taken various steps to counter this 
mindless activity. But in fact, the people can’t do any better.’ 

1° BdE No. 6868/39 geh., 18 Sept. 1939, treatment of the East Mark [Austrian] and Sudeten 
German replacement, BA-MA RH 54/99. 
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In the infantry units, which made up the mass of the field army, the most 
varied manifestations of manpower shortages proliferated in a way which, 
immediately after the Polish campaign, led the commander-in-chief of the 
army to comment particularly on the inadequate manpower composition of 
the infantry.”° The experiences that Brauchitsch was able to gather on his trips 
to the front were used by him to exploit every possible opportunity open to him 
to convince Hitler that the troops would not be in a position to launch an offen- 
sive in the west at the time envisaged. As a striking illustration of his arrange- 
ments, he directed the commanders of the army groups to produce regular, 
unembellished reports on the state of the units under their command, in order 
to help ‘to avoid the error identified during the First World War of a false assess- 
ment of fighting power by the high commands’.”’ Of the extensive new forma- 
tions established during the spring of 1940, eight infantry divisions and one 
mountain division had to be sacrificed, even before the attack on France, for 
the occupation of Denmark and Norway.” 

The ‘Sitzkrieg’? (phoney war) provided an opportunity not only to close 
the gaps in the ammunition programme, but also to push forward refresher 
courses and re-establishment of the mobile troops. While the 1oth Armoured 
Division, set up in the Protectorate, was pronounced operational by the end of 
September 1939, the transformation of the Ist to 4th Light Divisions into 
armoured divisions did not take place until the required armour had been 
supplied during the winter of 1939-40.” 


(b) Release of Men with First World War Experience 


The requirements of the armaments industry, bottlenecks in training capaci- 
ties, and finally the primarily politically motivated demands of the regime 
resulted in intensified manpower control of the field army in the winter of 
1939-40. On the outbreak of war there were some 1,200,000 men in the forces 
who had been born in or before 1900, thus were nearly all over 40, and whose 
physical fitness could consequently only be described as limited. The Army 
High Command therefore carried out a progressive rejuvenation of the divi- 
sions at the beginning of the war, starting with the units of the fourth wave, in 
which about 24 per cent of the men had served in the First World War. These 
were supposed to be followed in a second stage by the greatly over-aged ‘home 
guard’ divisions of the third wave, which had 42 per cent of men with war 
service.** The chief of the Army General Staff knew that the necessary recently 
trained reservists from younger age-groups could not be made available in 


20 BdE, Az. 12 i 10, AHA/Ag/E (1) No. 2874/39 geh., 23 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 43/116. 

21 ObdH/Org.Abt. (D/GenStdH No. 981/39 geh., 24 Oct. 1939, report on the fighting power of 
the divisions, BA-MA RH 19 III/149. The reports always had to be made in the last third of the 
month, beginning at 8 Nov. 1939. 

22 Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer i. 45. 

23 Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen, i. 161. 

4 GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1st Staffel) No. 227/39 geh., 9 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 2/v. 887. 
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large numbers in the short term for this exchange process. They therefore had 
to be disbanded with care, since the chronic shortage of NCOs had at first been 
largely met by the use of other ranks who had served in the First World War. 
The services and artillery units to the rear were made up disproportionately of 
men who had served in the First World War, who were also largely responsible 
for training in the replacement army. 

On 19 September 1939, in an already tense situation, came the announce- 
ment that the Fuhrer had decreed that those who had been involved in the First 
World War must be replaced ‘soonest’ in the fighting units by members of the 
younger age-groups. The justification was that it was necessary to do away with 
‘the psychologically intolerable fact, incomprehensible to the broad mass of 
the people, that the soldier who had been at the front in the First World War 
was once again bearing the burden of battle while the younger age-groups 
stayed at home’.”’ Hitler, the front-line soldier in the First World War, was here 
fulfilling a personal mission, in which he was supported by the entire Party 
organization. The NSDAP, which claimed to be in close touch with swings in 
the mood of the population, had pointed out again and again that the ‘national 
comrades’ saw the reserved occupation status of members of the youngest age- 
groups in the armaments industry as shirking. Moreover, the very first weeks 
of the war had shown that there were distinct limits to the capacity for enthu- 
siasm of former First World War soldiers.*° It was in any case important to 
recognize at an early stage the kind of behind-the-lines phenomena that had 
occurred from 1916 onwards, and to nip them in the bud. In the months that 
followed the Army High Command attempted to keep the damage to the field 
army at as low a level as possible by precisely circumscribing the groups to be 
released. Since a younger replacement had to be found for every former Great 
War soldier who left the forces, the process turned out to be tiresome and long 
drawn-out, which in turn led to a rapid drop in morale and combat-readiness 
especially within the units which had a higher proportion of former soldiers.” 
The Party organization saw the Fihrer order as a suitable means of providently 
taking on soldiers for the Wehrmacht, and hoped in this way to strengthen its 
influence over the troops. The effect was that the NSDAP created the impres- 
sion among the former soldiers that the Wehrmacht was deliberately sabotag- 
ing an extremely popular Fiihrer order.** One example will serve to illustrate 
the dimensions which replacement began to assume, particularly in the divi- 
sions of the third wave. In the 212th Infantry Division some 18 per cent of 
the required strength of the division, including 103 NCOs, was exchanged in 


> OKH No. 2900/39 geh. AHA/Ag/E (Va), 19 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 1g III/95. 

2° ObdH/GenStdH/OQu IV Abt z.b.V. No. 60/39 g.Kdos., 1 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RH 19 III/343. 

27 In the area of the rst Army, for instance, the 212th, 214th, and 246th Inf. Divs. (3rd wave) 
were affected to the extent of 60-70% of their strength, the 79th Inf. Div. (2nd wave) 30%: telegram 
H.Gr. C, Ia No. 6918/39 geh., 14 Nov. 1939 to OKH/Org.Abt. and Op.Abt., BA-MA RH Ig III/95. 

°8_-H.Gr. C, Ia, No. 3239/39 g.K., 24 Nov. 1939 to Chef HRiist u. BAE, BA-MA RH 109 III/95; 
H.Gr.Kdo. C/Ia No. 2999/39 g.Kdos., 26 Oct. 1939, individual points on discussion in Berlin on 27 
Oct. 1939, BA-MA RH 1g III/94. 
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Sources for Part 1: Gen.St.d.Heeres, Org.Abt. (1. St.) No. 267/39 g.Kdos. Chefs. (13 Dec. 39); 
No. 272/40 g.Kdos. Chefs. (12 Jan. 40); (IK No. 284/40) g.Kdos. Chefs. (15 Feb. 40); No. 289/40 
g.Kdos. Chefs. (15 Mar. 40); No. 292/40 g.Kdos. Chefs. (8 Apr. 40); No. 297/40 g.Kdos. Chefs. (7 
May 40); all in BA-MA RH 2/¥. 1520. Sources for Part 2: BA-MA RH 2/v. 1030 (1 Dec. 1940-1 
Apr. 1941); BA-MA RH 2/v. 427 (15 May 1941-20 June 1942). Source for Part 3: OKH/Org.Abt. 
(I) No. 791/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 2 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 931. 


DIAGRAM IIL.Iv.2. Fighting Value of the Divisions in the Period 13 December 
1939-30 March 1942 


> 


November 1939.” Changes on this scale inevitably had a deleterious effect on 
the fighting value of the units, at least for a time, a fact which also became 
apparent in the status reports from the divisions. 

The release of those with war service behind them clearly reveals the gap 
that opened up between operational aims and ideological demands. Hitler 
was apparently prepared to withdraw from the Wehrmacht a large propor- 
tion of its trained personnel at a time when, according to his ideas, it was 
necessary to press forward with preparations for a western offensive. In con- 
trast to the skilled workers released to the armaments industry, there was no 
corresponding demand from industry for those who had formerly served in 
the war, as very few of them could be regarded as specialists in armaments 
production. 


(c) The Quahtative Status of the Army in the Spring of 1940 


The status reports from the divisions of the field army, which were regularly 
required from the end of 1939, since the main burden of battle had been trans- 
ferred to the army, can also serve as a measure of the combat-readiness of the 
Wehrmacht as a whole (see Diagram III.Iv.2). By May 1940 the total number 
of infantry divisions had risen by about 60 per cent, and that of the armoured 
divisions by 100 per cent. This was possible thanks to an enormous increase in 
tank manufacture, which also meant an increase in motor-vehicle production. 
It was therefore necessary to retain workers for as long as possible in the 
relevant production areas of the armaments industry. This measure secured 
the necessary matériel for the troops before the attack began, but had two rec- 
ognizable weaknesses—which could, however, be accepted as long as the 
fighting power of the enemy was estimated to be less than their own. The 
weapons and equipment produced did not reach the troops until a late stage, 
so that in-depth training and use of them on exercises remained incomplete.” 
Owing to the increased labour requirements of the armaments industry, con- 
scription had to be delayed as long as possible, with the result that only a few 


© Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VID, IIb No. 11050/39, 13 Nov. 19395 
BA-MA RH §3-7/v. 1069. 

3° Bock, Tagebuch-Notizen, i, pt. 2,74 (13 Mar. 1940), state of 3rd and 4th Armd. Divs., MGFA 
P-210, i. 
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weeks before the attack the manpower gaps in the divisions were considerable. 
For instance, ten divisions achieved full fitness for service only in April 1940. 
One month later, thirty-seven infantry divisions alone had to be restricted to 
defence duties owing to their manpower structure, or shortcomings in training, 
or gaps in material equipment. 

Although the Wehrmacht’s losses in Poland and Norway were far less than 
the Wehrmacht High Command had calculated, at the beginning of the French 
campaign heavy setbacks were expected. In the winter of 1939-40 a start was 
therefore made on creating the divisional framework for further divisions of the 
replacement army (see Map III.1v.1).*’ In order to be able to allocate quarters 
to the troops attacking in the west, ‘home guard’ units and replacement troops 
of the military districts close to the frontier were transferred to the Protectorate 
and to the area of the commander of the occupation forces in the Government- 
General. In this way, powerful occupation troops from the east were to some 
extent exchanged for replacement troops from western military districts. The 
fear of heavy casualties which, it was presumed, could not be compensated for 
by the available personnel caused the Army High Command to order the for- 
mation of a further nine divisions (tenth wave) on 8 May 1940, for June 1940.” 
Formation and training orders make it frighteningly apparent that, even at this 
point, the army could no longer cope with any further expansion. The unit 
training of these divisions was, ‘where possible’, to take at least 10-14 days, 
before the divisions went into the field. Some officers’ posts were to be filled by 
officer cadets, while 50 per cent of NCOs’ posts could be filled only by suitable 
corporals and other ranks.** The additional numbers of conscriptions needed 
for this led in some military districts to catastrophic accommodation condi- 
tions, resulting in some cases in acute danger of disease.** Fortunately, the 
speedy conclusion of the French campaign, with its low losses, made it unnec- 
essary to deploy these units, which were serviceable only at a low level.” (See 
Table III.Iv.3.) 

Compared with the numerical strength of the army, the effective strength of 
the navy and Luftwaffe appeared modest. Whereas the proportional rates of 
increase of the army and navy between the beginning of the war and the 


3) At the beginning of the War a ‘commander of replacement troops’ was established in each 
military district. The need to increase the number of combat units led to a second division being 
set up in each military district. These replacement divisions were at first known as ‘Div... ., and 
later ‘Div.Nr....2 In Military District VII this development proceeded as _ follows: 
OKH/BdE/AHA/Ia (VIII) No. 8701/39 geh., 4 Nov. 1939, outline order for change of name, BA- 
MA RH 53-7/v. 1239; order to set up Div. 147 as second replacement division in Military District 
VII by Chef HRiist u. BdE, 26 Feb. 1940, Military District Command VII, Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 
53-7/v. 210; order to set up Military District Command, Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military 
District Command VII) No. 1738/40 geh. Ib/Org., 28 Feb. 1940, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 759. 

2 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII) No. 1333/40 geh.Kdos./Ib/Org, 
18 May 1940, BA-MA RH 54/104. 

 Tbid. 

#4 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VID No. 4810 geh. Ib, 13 May 1940, 
BA-MA RH 54/118. 

*® Tessin, Verbdande und Truppen, i. 51. 


TABLE IIL.Iv.2. Number of Local Defence Units and Replacement Army Units in the Military Districts, 1 September 1939 


Military district I II Tl IV V VI VII VWI IK xX XI XI XU XVII XVIII 
headquarters 


Local defence 


regimental staffs 3 3. 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Local defence 
battalions, total 14 Ig 20 28 17 28 19 17 18 16 23 20 23 27 12 
for special duties — 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 y) 2 ] 2 2 2 2 
for prison camps 2 2 2 — 2 2 == 6 — —- — 2 . 
a b c d e f pS 
for Protectorate —- —- — 2 —- — 4 I 2 —- —- — 2 6 3° 3 
Commander of S 
replacement 3. 
troops WK I II Wl IV Vv VI VII «éOVIIUZ IX X XI XII XIII XVII XVIII S 
for Ist wave divisions x x x x x x x x x x x x x x x Oo 
for 2nd wave divisions x x x x x x x x x x x Xx Xx — — =. 
for 3rd wave divisions x x x x x x x x x x x x x — a a: 
for 4th wave divisions — x x x x x x x x x x x x x x 8 
Q 
2 (italicized figure): armed with German weapons (incl. machine guns). ey 
2 (bold figure): armed with Austrian weapons (incl. machine guns). 8 
2 (figure in roman type): armed with Czech weapons (no machine guns). R 


X in the relevant military districts, replacement troop units were set up for the corresponding waves. 


a 


b 


2 battalions for special duties and 2 regimental staffs. 

I regimental staff, 2 battalions for special duties, 2 battalions. 
1 battalion. 

2 battalions for special duties. 

I battalion staff, 2 battalions for special duties. 

2 regimental staffs, 2 battalions for special duties, 4 battalions. 
I regimental staff, 2 battalions for special duties, 1 battalion. 


m > © pa 


Sources: For local defences: special Appendix 2 to Mob-Plan army, 1 March 1939—March 1940, up to 7th amendment, BA-MA RHD 18/25 a; for 
replacement army: special Appendix 2 to Mob-Plan army, 1 March 1939—March 1940, BA-MA RHD 18/25. 
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Note. After the conclusion of the Polish campaign some divisions of the replacement army were transferred to eastern 
Military Districts XX and XXI and the Protectorate in exchange for divisions of the field army, which were assem- 
bled in the west. 


Source: Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen, i. 129-30 (the transfer dates given there are only partly correct). 


Map IIL.Iv.1. Deployment of Divisions of the Replacement Army before the Beginning of the French 
Campaign 
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TABLE IIL1Iv.3. Wehrmacht Losses 1n the First Year of the War, 1 September 
1939-31 August 1940° 


Total Officers incl. in total 

Army 76,938 43074 

Navy 3429 224 

Luftwaffe 8,121 1,048 

Waffen-SS 2,114" = 

Wehrmacht supply train 212 (—) 
Formations/organizations and agencies 

outside the Wehrmacht 1,993° 


* Killed in action and deceased. 

> With officer losses according to statistical survey of 15 July 1942. 

© Only cumulative figures are available for the first three years of the war on losses in the 
Wehrmacht supply train. The figure given is an interpolation from the comparable Wehrmacht 
loss figures. 

4 These include: regular police, Todt Org., Reich Labour Service, railways, frontier customs 
protection, maritime shipping, NSKK, security police, VGAD. 


Sources: For Wehrmacht, Wehrmacht supply train, and others: BA-MA RM 7/808 (position on 
31 Dec. 1944); for Waffen-SS: the inspector for statistics, Tgb. No. 77/42, geh., 31 Aug. 1942, BA 
NS 19 neu/2109. 


culmination of the French campaign remained more or less the same, during 
that period the Luftwaffe increased its personnel strength by 63 per cent. This 
explosive increase benefited the ground organization of the air forces and anti- 
aircraft units in particular. At the same time, it led to a drop in the standard of 
training, which ultimately also affected combat-readiness and the aircraft 
accident quota in the flying units.*° 

In all, after mobilization in the first year of the war the Wehrmacht called up 
approximately 1.3 million more people for war service. Together with the men 
mobilized up to that time, by the summer of 1940 some 4.7 million people had 
been withdrawn from the German economy. If we add to these the men liable 
for active service and the long-service and professional soldiers already in the 
forces when the war began, the total rises by about another million.*” (See 
Diagram III.Iv.3.) 


(d) From SS Milttarized Formation to Waffen-SS 


Immediately after the conclusion of the Polish campaign, the SS militarized 
formation was re-formed into a division. Owing to the rivalry between the 
army and the Waffen-SS, the following argument probably played a role in this: 


3° Tbid. i. 363-77 (Flak); in Oct. 1940 in the Battle of Britain the Luftwaffe lost almost as many 
machines through accidents (204) as through enemy action (220): Germany and the Second World 
War, ii. 403. 

37 Tn the KTB of the RiiAbt. of the WiRiAmt a statement by Fromm is transmitted. He is said 
to have declared on 24 Oct. 1939 before the military replacement inspectors that at that time some 
5.6 million people were on military service: OKW/WiRUAMt/RuAbt, KTB, 25 Oct. 1939, BA-MA 
RW 10/153. (Sources for Diagrams III. Iv.3 and III.11.5, and Table III.1v.3.) 
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the deployment of individual SS regiments, in association with the army, had 
not found the recognition hoped for by its protagonists, but on the other hand, 
the combat achievements of a large formation could be used far more effec- 
tively for propaganda. At the same time, reinforcement of the SS Death’s Head 
units (SS police reinforcement) took place, having been ordered on 30 August 
1939.°* Together with the cadres to be set up by the Death’s Head companies, 
some 23,000 men were to be mustered in the Reich and the Protectorate. The 
gaps which arose when cadres were handed over to guard the concentration 
camps were closed by 5,000 or so older members of the general SS.*° A Fuhrer 
order of 9 September 1939 allowed the SS Death’s Head companies to recruit 
an additional 4,000 volunteers born in 1921. Together with the younger 
members of the SS Death’s Head companies and SS police reinforcements, 
they soon formed a combat-strength division.*° This meant that, within a very 
short time, there was another SS division. Since the chief of the SS recruitment 
office, Gottlob Berger, thought the quota of 4,000 volunteers insufficient to 
cover the requirements of the Waffen-SS, he bypassed the Wehrmacht High 
Command order of 16 January 1940, which referred back to the Fuhrer order 
of 9 September 1939, and tried to secure more volunteers from other age- 
groups by attaching them to the Waffen-SS for twelve years and declaring this 
process, which was more or less comparable to the Wehrmacht’s NCO recruit- 
ment, to be a ‘change of occupation’.*! This chess move, besides affecting the 
troops, particularly affected the armaments industry, since in the event of a 
change of occupation reserved occupation status was automatically removed. 
In a conversation between Berger and representatives of the War Economy and 
Armaments Department on 3 February 1940, a quota of 8,000 men was already 
being considered in this connection.” 

This meant that the SS recruitment office had succeeded, by exploiting 
existing SS cadres and avoiding further negotiations with the Wehrmacht, 
in doubling the existing armed SS units. Berger acted still more skilfully in 
the formation of a third division. Himmler, as chief of the German police, 
demanded 26,000 men for the police service, claiming additional police tasks 
in the occupied territories and the need to bring the regular police up to autho- 
rized strengths. Service in the regular police was not regarded as military 
service but as a public-service activity, so that to enter the force did not involve 
a relationship based on compulsory military service but was regarded as a 


38 Memo of telephone communication from Engel, Fihrer’s adjutant, 30 Aug. 1939, to 
OKW/Chef L, BA-MA RH 2/ v. 257. 

3° OKW No. 2105/38 g.K. WFA/LIL, 15 Sept. 1938, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1639. 

* ORW Az. 1 k 35, WStb/WRii IVc No. 2736/39 g.Kdos., 7 Nov. 1939, appointment of long- 
service volunteers in the SS Death’s Head units and the police, ibid.; telegram OKW No. 2557/39 
geh., AHA/Ag/E (Id), 9 Sept. 1939, communicated with Military District Command IX, Az. 12 b 
Abt. Ib/E (H) No. 6590/39 geh., 9 Sept. 1939, BA-MA RH 15/213. 

“| Stein, Geschichte der Waffen-SS, 40, though he does not go into the problem of change of 
profession. 

* Memo of a discussion between Berger and Schinke of the SS Recruitment Office with 
Franssen and Sonnemann of the OKW/WiRtAmt/Rt IV e, 3 Feb. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1639. 
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change of occupation. Thus, police recruiting officers could actually take on 
skilled workers from the armaments factories, notwithstanding all the reserved 
occupation regulations.*? The methods used here by the Party organization 
and the SS often amounted to blackmail. In response to no more than a protest 
from the representatives of the War Economy and Armaments Department, 
the SS espoused the view in these recruitment campaigns that service in the 
‘Fihrer’s Wehrmacht’, as it was described in some recruiting literature, rated 
higher than service in the armed forces.** Although the division put together in 
the police sector was not called the ‘SS Police Division’ until 1942, the institu- 
tional nexus between it and the SS should not be overlooked, so that it can 
justifiably be stated that within a few months the SS had succeeded in setting 
up three complete divisions in addition to the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, and 
at the same time creating the necessary central agencies for further expan- 
sion.” While the Waffen-SS made use of the vertical organizational structures 
of the general SS for the recruitment of their personnel, they put the provi- 
sional keystone of their organizational structure in place by establishing their 
own replacement units, largely withdrawn from the influence of the Wehr- 
macht. This meant that an important condition had been met, even at this 
time, for the expected confrontations with the army as to the role of armed 
power after the war.*° 

The hasty construction of the SS divisions had inevitable effects on their 
combat value. In the monthly reports from the organization department of the 
Army High Command on the combat-readiness of the field army units, we find 
a laconic statement in February 1940 that no judgement could as yet be 
pronounced on the SS division, the Death’s Head division, and the Police 
division.*” The March report then listed the militarized division, already tested 
in the Polish campaign, as an assault division of the first rank.** But it was not 
until the last survey, drawn up only a few days before the attack began, that the 
two SS divisions (militarized and Death’s Head) were described as divisions of 
the first rank, whereas the Police division could be called in only for defence 
tasks.*° 

The commander of Army Group B, under whose command the SS milita- 
rized units and the Death’s Head division were to be deployed, noted in his 
diary on 19 April 1940 in relation to a visit to a motorized SS regiment in 


*® Although in recruiting temporary volunteers to the I Standarten there was an obligation not 
to accept those with reserved occupation status in the armaments industry, this restriction lapsed 
in the case of an unrestricted exchange into the police, OKW Az. 12 i 10, WiRuAmt/Rt IV e No. 
2310/40, 27 (28) Feb. 1940, fair draft to RuIn V, Stuttgart, ibid. 

“ Tbid., and circular from NSDAP local group Duisburg-Meiderich, 30 Jan. 1940, ibid. 

® Wegner, Politische Soldaten, 128, which quotes here the OKW order of 8 Mar. 1940 from 
Hausser, Soldaten, 293, doc. 17. There is an original under OKW Az. 12 i 12.10, AHA/Ag/E (IIc) 
No. 85/40 geh. in BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1639. 

4° Wegner, Politische Soldaten, 263-4. 

*” GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1. St.) (IK) No. 284/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Feb. 1940, RH 2/v. 1520. 

48 Tbid. 

*® Tbid. 
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Sennelager: “The combat training of the non-commissioned officers and men 
of the SS is inadequate; it will cost a lot of blood! Shame about the splendid 
manpower material.’*° Other generals, such as Manstein and Weichs, also felt 
obliged to reach similar conclusions.*' The physical selection criteria of the SS 
alone, in relation to the age, physical size, and general condition of the soldiers, 
were bound to distinguish these first SS divisions positively from the far more 
heterogeneously constituted infantry divisions of the army.” The exaggerated 
consciousness of being an élite, in association with inadequate military 
training, led not long afterwards to disproportionately high losses of NCOs 
and officers, especially in the units of the SS Death’s Head division. However, 
the reputation of these first SS divisions was also founded during the French 
campaign, when they became known as outstandingly well-equipped and 
-supplied élite units, which promoted their recognition among a number of the 
army’s senior commanders. The rapid expansion of the Waffen-SS in the years 
that followed, accompanied by constantly high losses, meant that the Waffen- 
SS did not always do justice to this claim in the second half of the war.” 


2. FROM ‘SEA LION’ TO ‘BARBAROSSA’: THE RESTRUCTURING OF 
THE WEHRMACHT BETWEEN THE FRENCH CAMPAIGN AND 
THE ATTACK ON THE SOVIET UNION 


(a) Demobihization Projects in Fune 1940 


In May 1940, for the first time,™* and then again on 7 June, Hitler expressed his 
ideas on the further armament of the Wehrmacht.” With the defeat of France, 
the task of the land forces in this war had essentially been fulfilled. The army, 
subject to any proposals from its commander-in-chief, was to be reduced from 
159 large formations to 120 divisions. The members of the oldest year-groups, 
and especially those who had served in the First World War, were to be released 
as a priority. The German air force and navy, on the other hand, must be 
brought to a level at which they could carry on the war against Britain, if 
necessary, with their own resources. 


°° Bock, Tagebuch-Notizen, i, pt. 2, 88 (19 Apr. 1940), MGFA P-210, i. 

>! Stein, Geschichte der Waffen-SS, 53; Wegner, Politische Soldaten, 282-3. 

°2 Military District Command IX Az. 12 a Abt. Ib/E (H) B. No. 707/40, 3 Feb. 1940, BA-MA 
RH 15/217, Fitness criteria for acceptance of volunteers in the Waffen-SS: VT and Leibstandarte 
Adolf Hitler, year-groups 1919-22, minimum height 1.70 m., SS Death’s Head units, year-groups 
1912-22, minimum height 1.68 m. at age 17. 

>> Wegner, Politische Soldaten, 277-81; Stein, Geschichte der Waffen-SS, 83. 

>4 Hitler’s idea was that the peacetime army should comprise 20 amoured divisions, 10 infantry 
divisions (mot.), and 30—40 infantry divisions (first wave). See Hitler—Brauchitsch conversation in 
Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, ii. 62. 

° ORKW/Abt. L Nr... ./40 g.Kdos., drafts: BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1071. A reference to this can be 
found in Hedler, Umsteuerung der Rtistung, 5, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2276, a copy in the appendices to 
this study here: No. 5, OKW/WEA/L (Chef) No. 00349/40 g.K., 14 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/IA. 13. 
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In the weeks that followed some views began to emerge that ran counter to 
the control of manpower in the Wehrmacht services and the Wehrmacht High 
Command. Whereas the opinions of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff corre- 
sponded to Hitler’s instructions as to the partial demobilization of the army, 
the Army High Command evaded these plans by making every effort for its 
part to continue to maintain the army at war strength. For Colonel-General 
Franz Halder, who occupied a decisive role in this, the war was neither over nor 
won. According to him, the army must be prepared for all operational eventu- 
alities. In a lecture to the chiefs of staff in Versailles on 28 June 1940, he was 
already pointing out that in view of the political situation, the main focus of the 
conduct of the war lay with the Luftwaffe and the navy. Under ‘specific condi- 
tions’, it was nevertheless possible that this focus might shift back to the army.°° 
Here Halder was certainly thinking less of the defeat of Britain by the army 
than of a confrontation with the Soviet Union. In accordance with the ideo- 
logical fixation of the National Socialist regime, this was inevitably going to 
take place, but even the military leadership acknowledged that it was quite 
probable on strategic grounds. Halder had already initiated the first opera- 
tional ideas for such an enterprise in the Army High Command by the end of 
May. Remembering the preparatory period before the French campaign, it 
seems that this time he wanted to be prepared for all political and strategic 
options.°” The Army General Staff, which he regarded as the operational 
spearhead of the Wehrmacht as a whole, was not once again to be repudiated 
by means of a practical campaign plan from the pen of a regimental staff 
officer. It was therefore necessary as a first step to prevent the manpower 
demobilization of the army in favour of the Luftwaffe and navy. 

It is only from this at first diametrically opposed concept of the progress of 
the war, which was assumed by the Wehrmacht and Army High Commands 
even to the end of July 1940, that the sometimes contradictory arrangements 
of the two leading organizations can be understood. On II June 1940 the 
Wehrmacht High Command ordered the renewed release of all those whose 
reserved occupation positions had been cancelled up to that time.** The War 
Economy and Armaments Department consequently assumed in June 1940 
that the armaments industry would be receiving considerable manpower relief, 
thanks to the demobilized soldiers.*’ Minister Todt also counted on some forty 
divisions of the army being disbanded.© Hitler himself intended first to 
decrease the equipment stocks of the divisions, in order then to introduce 


°° Chief of Army General Staff to generals at Versailles, 28 June 1940, H.Gr. C, Ia No. 1119/40 
g.K., 29 June 1940, record of headings, BA-MA RH to III/141. 

>” Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.1V.1() at n. 47. 

°8 OKW Az. 1 k 35, AHA/Ag/E(V) No. 2100/40 geh., 11 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1921. 

°° Department heads’ discussion with Chef OKW/WiRtAmt, 12 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.1921. 

°° Conference Gen. Thomas, Meendsen-Bohlken with Todt on 15 June 1940, BA-MA RW 
19/174. 
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more new, improved weapons.” Finally, ammunition manufacture was to be 
reduced to the level of peacetime supply.” 

Meanwhile, the Organization Department in the Army High Command had 
followed the Wehrmacht High Command instruction of 14 June® and drawn 
up notes for a report planning the disbandment of thirty-nine divisions of the 
army.” After this, the General Army Office, as a Wehrmacht High Command 
agency, issued detailed demobilization regulations which actually included 
the disbandment of the replacement army.” All the signs indicated that the 
Wehrmacht High Command was planning a reduction of the army’s strength 
to a peacetime level. One day later, the representative of the General Army 
Office in the Organization Department of the Army High Command explained 
how they saw the expansion of the armoured troops and the disbandment of 
thirty-nine divisions of the wartime army.°° However, it was already clear in 
this discussion that the Army High Command was in no way prepared to agree 
to the reduction of the army by so many divisions. It was first agreed to regard 
the four divisions already established from the replacement army (tenth wave) 
as units not yet in existence, and to remove them from the calculations accord- 
ingly, leaving only thirty-five divisions to be disbanded. On 22 June the chief of 
the Organization Department in the Army High Command stated this con- 
clusion in writing in a draft report for Halder.®’ On 23 June Brauchitsch 
explained to Hitler his ideas on the measures for the reduction of the army.® 
In this conversation the idea took shape for the first time that the personnel of 
twenty of the thirty-five divisions to be disbanded should be demobilized in 
such a way that they could quickly be called up again. This proposal, emanat- 
ing from Brauchitsch, was approved by Hitler. Though on the previous day the 
Organization Department had justified the complete disbandment of thirty- 
five divisions to Halder, Brauchitsch now wanted to see only fifteen definitively 
disbanded. There are indications that Halder’s proposals had achieved only a 
minimal reduction in the army. As shown by a direction to the commanders of 
the army groups, even the Operations Department was still assuming, only one 
day after the conversation between Brauchitsch and Hitler, a reduction of the 
field army by about 25 per cent as the preliminary stage to a later peacetime 
structure. 


Thomas at Fithrer HQ in Rocroi, 18 June 1940, ibid. 
Conference Gen. Thomas at Luftzeugamt, 26 June 1940, memo, ibid. 

° OKW/WEA/L (Chef) No. 00349/40 g.K., 14 June 1940, BA-MA Wi/IA. 13. 

°* OKH/Org.Abt.Nr. . . ./40, draft, 15 June 1940, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1112. 

°° OKH/Chef HRiist u. BAE/AHA/Demob No. 12133/40 geh., 20 June 1940, BA-MA RH 
15/400. 

°° Points for discussion at meeting in GenStdH/Org.Abt., 21 June 1940, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1112. 

*” Note of report for Chef GenStdH, GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1. St) (I/II) No. 940/40 g.Kdos., 22 
June 1940, ibid. 

°° ORKW/Abt.L No. 33110/40 g.Kdos., 24 June 1940, WFA notes on Fiihrer conference with 
ObdH on 23 June 1940, 15.00 h., BA-MA RW 4/v. 581. 

°° OKW/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia) No. 374/40 g.Kdos., 24 June 1940 to commanders of Army 
Gps. A, B, and C, BA-MA RH ito III/141. 
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Colonel-General Fromm also asserted at the secretary of state’s review on 
the same day that the armaments industry could count on the release of 
500,000 men from the front-line troops.’° Therefore, on the directions of the 
Wehrmacht High Command, the preliminary work for an extensive demobi- 
lization order was still proceeding unchecked at the end of June.’’ The Opera- 
tions Department also based its order of 26 June 1940 for the regrouping of the 
army on the disbandment of thirty-five divisions.” In this, the preliminary cal- 
culations for the peacetime structure of the army were still following, at least 
superficially, the plans of the Wehrmacht High Command on 26 and 27 June.” 
A few days later, on 30 June, the commander-in-chief of the army revised the 
previous plans in a new reorganization order prepared by the Organization 
Department. In accordance with Halder’s ideas, it was now decided that thirty- 
five divisions would still be disbanded, but at the same time the new formation 
of twenty occupation divisions was to be prepared and brought to full mobi- 
lization strength by 15 September 1940.”* Vis-d-vis the demobilization plans 
of the General Army Office, the Organization Department of the army 
went a step further. All measures were to be directed towards the rapid 
re-establishment of the divisions in question.’’ Within a month the Army High 
Command had thus succeeded in moving from a massive demobilization of the 
field army as the basis of a subsequent peacetime structure to a solution in 
which the existing fighting power of the army was maintained within the frame- 
work of a far-reaching use of cadres. At the same time this created the condi- 
tions for its further expansion. Using the plans now in effect, they were able at 
any time to achieve or even exceed the strength of May 1940 very rapidly. These 
views were once again clearly expressed in the notes for a report prepared for 
a discussion with representatives of the General Army Office on 7 July 1940.”° 
The appropriate organizational measures were to guarantee that, even during 
demobilization, a further sixty-four reserve divisions could be called up within 
a short time to join the existing sixty-two infantry divisions of the peacetime 
army. This already exceeded the framework of 120 divisions ordered by Hitler. 
The preparations for bringing twenty more occupation divisions to full 
strength were in general, as the Army High Command saw it, to be left out of 


7 Statements by Chef HRiist u. BdE at the state secretary’s discussion on 24 June 1940 on 
the releases to be expected from troops at the front, memo, OKW/WiRtAmt/Rit IV, 24 June 1940, 
BA-MA RW 10/307. 

™ OKW No. 1120/40 g.Kdos., WFA/Abt. L (II) 25 June 1940, communicated in OKW, 60 a 10, 
suppl. 9, AWA/W Allg. (Ib), 710/40 g., 10 July 1940, BA-MA RH 15/400. 

7 OKW/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (Ia) No. 375/40 g.Kdos., 26 June 1940, BA-MA RH 19 III/1r4t. 

® OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1. St.) (1) No. 966/40 g.Kdos., 26 June 1940 and OKH/ 
GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1. St.) (I) No. 968/40 g. Kdos., 26 June 1940, BA-MA RH 2/y. 1112. 

™ OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1. St.) (D No. 969/40 g.Kdos., 30 June 1940, reduction and 
reorganization of the Field Army, BA-MA RH 1g III/141. 

® OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1. St.) (I) No. 2899/40 geh., 1 July 1940, to Chef H Riist u. 
BdE/AHA, re demobilization, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1112. 

7° OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1. St.) (I), Nr. . . ./40 g.Kdos., 7 July 1940, draft, BA-MA RH 2/v. 
1112. 
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these calculations. However, if these are added to the 126 divisions, to which a 
further three and one-third SS divisions would also have been added, the total 
figure amounts to 149'/, army divisions. Thus, the demobilization plans of the 
Army High Command were reduced to only a slight manpower loss of less than 
ten divisional units, with a simultaneous enormous enhancement of the quality 
of the army in the sector of motorization and armoured units. 

In mid-July agencies outside the Wehrmacht were still counting on a con- 
siderable reduction in the wartime army and its material equipment. Thus, the 
Reich minister for economic affairs ordered the Wehrmacht to return 200,000 t. 
of steel to boost the consumer goods and building industries. This measure was 
supposed to be in line with the thinking of the Fuhrer, who, in anticipation of 
an early conclusion of peace with Britain, had ordered the resumption of 
consumer-goods production and building.’” Among the front-line troops it was 
also assumed until mid-July that quite a large number of units would be dis- 
banded. So, applying the order of 30 June, they began to strip the divisions 
returning home to be disbanded of vehicles and artillery, even before their 
departure.”* In a discussion in the Army High Command the Ia of the army 
groups were told that a new situation had now arisen and the ‘plundering’ of 
units withdrawing to the homeland was to stop.” 

On 22 July, after preliminary work by the Organization Department, Halder 
issued a new order, which rendered the instruction of 30 June largely otiose.*° 
The divisions of the fifth and sixth waves (five and four formations respec- 
tively), together with nine divisions of the third wave, were now to be retained 
as cadre units. Moreover, the restructuring of the age-groups, in other words 
the release of older soldiers, had to be deferred to a later date. Halder left no 
doubt that it would not be possible to make up the remaining divisions to full 
wartime structure (first wave), since the necessary personnel and matériel were 
not available. 

After a conversation with the commanders-in-chief of the army and navy on 
31 July 1940, Hitler instructed Jodl on 1 August 1940, in the event that Opera- 
tion Sea Lion could not be carried out in 1940, to compile matériel stocks and 
work out plans immediately for an attack on the Soviet Union.*! Even before 
the discussion between the commanders-in-chief on 31 July, the Wehrmacht 
High Command had been producing detailed ideas on the personnel compo- 
nents of such an enterprise, as Keitel indicated in a letter to Thomas on 29 July. 
A new goal for the army would involve a reorganization into 180 field divisions, 
but all the rest could be discussed only by word of mouth. This conversation 


™ Memo on departmental discussion with Chef OKW/WiRtAmt, 13 July 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.2151. 

*8 Telegram Chef HRiist u. BAE/AHA/Ia No. 13639/40 geh., 17 July 1940 to OKH/Org.Abt, On 
the ‘pillage of the units to be transported home’, BA- 2/y. III2. 
he ‘pill f th i b dh >, BA-MA RH 2/ 

 H.Gr. C, Ia No. 1276/40 geh., 17 July 1940, discussion in OKH on 17 July 1940, BA-MA RH 
1g III/141. 

8° OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1. St.) (I) No. 1102/40 g.Kdos., 22 July 1940, ibid. 

81 KTB OKWi.5 (1 Aug. 1940). 
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took place a few days later, on 2 August 1940. These considerations also 
included a hint that the men intended for release on leave into the war 
economy were to be released only after the final abandonment of Operation 
Sea Lion, which was apparently being taken for granted by the Wehrmacht 
High Command after 2 August 1940.*? 

At the secretary of state’s meeting of 12 August 1940 General Fromm had to 
announce that the release of 500,000 men could not be expected within the 
foreseeable future. He hoped, nevertheless, to be able to release some 400,000 
men, to which a further 200,000—250,000 would be added from divisions to be 
released on leave.** But even this statement was out of date only a few days 
later. After detailed discussions, Keitel gave the departmental head of the War 
Economy and Armaments Department and the chief of staff of the General 
Army Office more details on 17 August on the enlargement of the wartime 
army to 280 divisions.” The army’s demand that fifty divisions should be 
included in the calculations, to provide for the replacement army and heavy 
casualties, was brushed aside by Keitel with the comment that ‘theoretically 
exaggerated figures could be reduced’. It was also clear to all those concerned 
that to equip the Wehrmacht with manpower, even within a limited framework, 
would necessitate the call-up of far more than half a million men in the 
youngest age-groups. In addition, all the available members of Replacement 
Reserve I of age-groups 1914-19 had to be recruited.*° However, most of them 
were already attached to the armaments industry as specialists. Other prog- 
noses actually spoke of an additional army requirement of some 900,000 men.*’ 
The release of the older age-groups suggested by the General Army Office was 
insufficient to close this gap. 

The discussion made it clear that the political and military leadership delib- 
erately took the risk of changing the relationship of field army to replacements 
and supplies at the expense of the last two components. On the basis of the low 
casualties of the war up to then, an appropriate reinforcement of the replace- 
ment army in relation to the field army was considered unnecessary. At the 
same time, thought was given to thinning out the supply services in the rear. 
However, if they stuck to the principle of expanding the army to 200 divisions 
without securing sufficient replacements and numerically appropriate supply 
services, a military conflict in the east in 1941 could not be sustained over a 
long period. Hoping for a short war, against an opponent prejudged as inferior, 


® Letter from Keitel to Thomas, 29 July 1940, communicated in Hedler, Umsteuerung der 
Wirtschaft, 44, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2276. 

83 Conversation Keitel, Thomas, Warlimont on 2 Aug. 1940, KTB OKW i. 5-6. 

84 Memo OKW/WiRtAmt IV on state secretary’s conference on 12 Aug. 1940, dated 13 Aug. 
1940, BA-MA RW 10/264. 

8 Discussion Keitel, Thomas, Col. Haseloff (chief of staff AHA), and Gr.Ltr. OKW L II Lt.- 
Col. Minch, 17 Aug. 1940, KTB OKW i. 38-9. 

8° On the figures see KTB OKW i. 39 (17 Aug. 1940) and OKW/WiRtiAmt/RiiAbt., KTB 199, 
19 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RW 10/256. 

87 Monthly internal reports on the German armaments industry, Sept. 1940, BA-MA RW 
19/205. 
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TABLE JIL.Iv.4. Calculated Requirements for Additional Enlistment into the 
Army after Conclusion of the French Campaign 


One third of conscripts born in be Ke) 90,000 
Conscripts born in 1920 417,000 
Replacement Reserve I born in IQI4-19 250,000—300,000 
Maximum manpower estimate 807,000 
Minimum manpower estimate 757,000 


Source: KTB ORW i. 39 (17 Aug. 1940) and OKW/WiRtAmt/RtAbt., KTB, 199 (19 Aug. 1940), 
BA-MA RW 10/255. 


the Wehrmacht Command took the deliberate decision to forgo the training of 
sufficient personnel reserves and an adequate number of supply-units. At this 
time the exaggerated self-evaluation and unrealistic attitude of the military 
leadership were first detectable in the Wehrmacht High Command, contrast- 
ing sharply with the cautious approach of the top military organization before 
the beginning of the French campaign. In the period that followed the repre- 
sentatives of the other Wehrmacht services largely joined uncritically in this 
assessment of the situation, not least because they felt they had no other choice 
in view of the date of attack, announced by Hitler for the early summer of 1941. 

After this meeting the General Army Office prepared on 24 August a first 
organizational draft, based on a framework of 180 divisions and an estimate of 
twenty divisions for the army and corps troops.*® On 26 August this scheme 
was submitted to Hitler by Fromm in the presence of Brauchitsch, and 
approved by Hitler.*° On 28 August Fromm then issued an order which envis- 
aged the equipment of 200 divisions of the army by 1 May 1941 under the 
heading of ‘Armaments Programme B’.”° 

The die was cast for Barbarossa. The reorientation stage had lasted for three 
months to the day. At the end of May 1940, influenced by the total victory over 
France, Hitler had believed that peace would soon be concluded with Britain 
and therefore ordered the large-scale demobilization of the army. Halder did 
not agree with this verdict on the situation, and for various reasons had 
arranged for alternative operational plans to be drafted. He had little faith in 
the possibility of defeating Britain exclusively with air and sea forces, nor was 
he convinced of the prospects of success of a landing on the island. For the 
German army, it was important to seize the most favourable moment for an 
attack on the Soviet forces, which were still being built up and regrouped. 
Finally, it was Halder’s understandable ambition to be able to offer the politi- 
cal leadership a relevant operational solution to every imaginable strategic 


88 AHA/Ia No. 2479/40 g.K., 24 Aug. 1940, communicated with Chef HRiist u. BdE, Stab II 
(Rist) No. 1602/40 g.Kdos., 28 Aug. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.118, pt. 1. 

8° Fromm report to Hitler in presence of Brauchitsch on 26 Aug. 1940, communicated ibid. 

°° Chef HRiist u.BdE, Stab II (Riist), No. 1602/40 g.Kdos., 28 Aug. 1940, ibid. 
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variant. This gave him the opportunity to demonstrate to Hitler the 
significance of the Army General Staff, and hence of himself, as the most 
efficient military planning centre. In order not to exclude the manpower basis 
from his calculations, he had to bear with the demobilization ideas of the 
Wehrmacht High Command up to the point where Hitler, influenced by the 
political and military situation, would agree to ‘Expansion East’, in accordance 
with the ideas of the Army High Command. On 28 August 1940 this goal was 
achieved. 


(b) The Quantitative Changes in the Wehrmacht between May and August 1940 


On 15 June, not counting the Waffen-SS, 5,651,000 men were serving in the 
Wehrmacht (see Diagram III.Iv.3 and Table HI.v.4). Two months later, a few 
days before the order to bring the army’s strength up to 200 divisions, there 
were still 5,390,000 men. While the Luftwaffe was able to increase its strength 
by 62,000 men, only an additional 30,000 were called up for the navy. The army, 
on the other hand, lost some 353,000 men in the same period, corresponding 
to 8 per cent of its effective strength on 15 June. In view of the constant efforts 
of the army leadership to keep the manpower status of the wartime army more 
or less undiminished, this figure seems astonishing. However, a schematic 
breakdown of the development of the army between June and August 1940 
clarifies the most important changes in its personnel structure (see Diagram 
III.1v.4). The divisions marked down for disbandment by the order of 22 July 
had without exception ceased to exist as independent units by the end of 
August. At the same time, only the men of the oldest year-groups had been 
released from the individual regiments; the units themselves were retained 
mostly as ‘home guard’ battalions, their staffs mainly as district base comman- 
dants.°’ Only the four existing divisions of the replacement army (tenth wave) 
had been fully disbanded, as well as a further five divisions and one mountain 
division, which were still in the formation stage.” According to Fromm’s infor- 
mation, by about the middle of August 235,000 members of the 1896 age-group 
and older had been disbanded. On the basis of a far-reaching relaxation of 
the existing reserved occupation process, approximately 100,000 more orders, 
which had not been carried out during the French campaign, were dealt with 
by the troops.”? The army transferred some 30,000 men to improve the per- 
sonnel situation of the Luftwaffe. The navy covered its additional requirements 
from the seafaring population.” 

While in general the cadres of the army divisions to be disbanded were 
retained, the group of men aged over 44 was relinquished. The quantitative 
reduction of the army ultimately brought about a qualitative improvement in 
its fighting power. 


Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen, pp. viii—xi. 
°2 Military District Command VII, Ia, KTB, ro July 1940, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 210. 
Fromm?’s statements at state secretary’s conference, 12 Aug. 1940, BA-MA RW 10/264. 
°** OKW No. 215/40 g.Kdos., AHA/Ag/E (Id), 6 Aug. 1940, replacement provision for navy, BA- 
MAWi/IF 5.2224. 


Inf. Divs. by waves Effective OKH Org. Dept. OKW AHA OKH order of OKH order of Keitel’s letter to Armaments Programme B 
and other divs. strength on proposal of proposal of 30 June 1940 22 July 1940 Chief WiRUAmt of Chief Army Armament and 
by types 15 June 1940 15 June 1940 21 June 1940 29 July 1940 Commander of Replacement 
Army of 28 August 1940 
nf. Div. 1st wave 35 20(-15) 
nf. Div. 2nd wave 19 19 
nf. Div. 3rd wave 22 9(-13) (-13) (-13) (-4) 
209th., 228th. 
231st.,311st. 
nf. Div. 4th wave 14 14 
nf. Div. 5th wave 5 —(-5) (-5) (-5) (-9)9 
nf. Div. 6th wave 4 (4) (4) (4) 5)" 
nf. Div. 7th wave 13 13 (4)? 
nf. Div. 8th wave 10 10 
nf. Div. 9th wave 9 —(-9) (-9) (-9) (-9) 
351st.,358th., 365th. 
372nd.,379th., 386th., 
393rd.,395th., 399th. 
nf. Div. 10th wave —(-4) (4) 4)? cay? 
Permanent —A4) (4) (A) C) 
sector inf. 
divs. 554th.,555th. 
556th.,557th. 
nf. divs. 4 10(+6) 
(motorized) 
Armoured divs. 10 20(+10) 
Mountain divs. 4 4¢ 
Rifle brigade qd) —C1) 
Cavalry divs. 1 1 v y 
Total 159 120 (-39) 120 (-39) 120 (-35) 138 (-17) 180 (+21) 200 (+41) 
cy? 4)? 
(120+18%) 


* Divisions kept in cadres. 
’ The four 10th-wave divisions being established are counted as not fully valid divisional formations. 
° A further division in process of establishment disbanded. 


DIAGRAM IIL.Iv.4. Structural Plan of Organizational Decisions for Army Expansion, June-August 1940 
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3. THE MANPOWER EQUIPMENT OF THE WEHRMACHT FOR 
THE WAR IN EASTERN EUROPE, SEPTEMBER I940-JUNE I941 


The proposals for the establishment of an 180-division army, presented to 
Hitler by the commander of the replacement army on 26 August 1940,” were 
passed on to the Wehrmacht services in a summarized order from the 
Wehrmacht High Command on 5 September 1940.°° A few days later Hitler 
also ordered the provisional cessation of all preparations for Operation Sea 
Lion which were not exclusively connected with camouflage.*’ At the same 
time as the transfer of a first instalment of divisions of the western army to the 
east, on 6 September the Army High Command began preparations to restruc- 
ture existing infantry units at home.” In this connection an interesting detail 
of military planning practice in the first war years comes to light. The amount 
and numbers of units to be re-formed into armoured divisions and (motor- 
ized) infantry divisions had been decided since August. However, the order 
from the commander of the replacement army could not be issued to the 
troops until after the end of all preparations for Sea Lion, announced by Hitler 
himself. Meanwhile, the military planning developed a certain dynamic of its 
own, so that, for instance, the military districts had been informed of the 
restructuring measures even before 19 September 1940, and issued the relevant 
outline orders.” 

The ceremonial reception of the troops presented the military district com- 
manders with special problems. On the one hand, they wanted to offer the 
returning units a dignified entry into the garrisons; on the other, the order had 
been given that the ‘reception [should] not exceed purely local celebrations, 
nor take the form of a final entry; the idea of demobilization [must] not 
arise’.!°° There could scarcely be a more impressive illustration of the persis- 
tent uncertainty of military and political leadership cadres, as well as of the 
troops and population, on the future progress of the war. The victory over 
France raised the idea of a short war to the rank of a blitzkrieg doctrine, addi- 
tionally exaggerated by propaganda. At the same time, though Britain gave no 
sign of being prepared to make peace, the spectre of a war of attrition on two 
fronts was fading. 

The 18th Armoured Division in Military District IV and the 20th Armoured 


°° See above at n. 88. 

°° KTB OKW i. 64 (5 Sept. 1940). 

*’ KTB OKW i. 82 (19 Sept. 1940); OKW/WFSt/Abt. L No. 33294/40 g.Kdos. Chefs., 19 Sept. 
1940, BA-MA RH 19 I/57b. 

°8 Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. I.1V.1(c) at n. 79; Kroener, ‘Der “erfrorene 
Blitzkrieg” ’. 

°° Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII) Az. 17 Ia/d No. 9693/40 g., 18 
Sept. 1940, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 748; OKH/Chef HRiist u. BAE/AHA/Ta (1) No. 2900/40 g.Kdos., 
26 Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.743. 

10° Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII) Az. 9810/40 g.Ic/WPr, 20 Sept. 
1940, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 738. 
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TABLE IILIv.5. Reorganization of the Field Army after the Conclusion of the 
French Campaign 


In Military Became Ready for active 

District service on 
1oth Inf. Div. XI 19th Armoured Div. 15 March 1941 
27th Inf. Div. VII 17th Armoured Div. 15 March 1941 
33rd Inf. Div. XII 15th Armoured Div. 15 March 1941 
3rd Inf. Div. Il 3rd Inf.Div. (mot.) 15 March 1941 
toth Inf. Div. XIII 1oth Inf.Div. (mot.) 30 April 1941 
14th Inf. Div. IX 14th Inf.Div. (mot.) 15 March 1941 
18th Inf. Div. VII 18th Inf.Div. (mot.) 30 April 1941 
25th Inf. Div. Vv 25th Inf.Div. (mot.) 15 March 1941 
36th Inf. Div. XII 36th Inf. Div. (mot.) 30 April 1941 


Source: OKH/Chef HRutst u. BAE/AHA/Ia (1) No. 2900/40 g.Kdos. 26 Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5-743: 


Division in Military District [X were to be formed from the sections of the divi- 
sions which had been released. The sections in harness joined the newly 
formed units of the eleventh wave, for which the formation order had been 
issued at the beginning of October 1940.'°! These units were typically in a poor 
state as regards both material and manpower. Clothing and footwear had been 
neither maintained nor renewed since the Polish campaign. Some of the 
soldiers had neither cloaks nor groundsheets, and many actually had no 
knapsack.'” Even the best-equipped motorized units had to put up with con- 
siderable difficulties as regards both personnel and materials. Great gaps con- 
tinued to exist in the sector of NCOs with special functions (storekeepers, 
wireless operators, ordnance and instrument NCOs). Reinforcements of 
motor and electrical mechanics and tool-makers were needed for these jobs. 
This meant that the forces once again laid claim to employees urgently needed 
as skilled workers for the armaments industry, for it was the unsatisfactory 
vehicle and ordnance situation in particular that considerably impeded the 
progress of training in the units. Within the individual divisions, not even 100 
heavy goods vehicles were suitable for use as training vehicles. A first instal- 
ment of 25 per cent of the vehicles needed was supposed to be delivered by I 
November, the last instalment not until 15 March 1941, with the added reser- 
vation from the General Army Office, even at this point, that whether and to 
what extent these dates would be adhered to could not be foreseen at the 


0! OKH/Chef HRiist u. BAE/AHA/Ia (1) No. 2891/40 g.K., 2 Oct. 1940, establishment of inf. 
div. 11th wave, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 736. 

102 Reports by Art. Cdr. 20 on the state of the artillery sections of 12Ist, 13Ist, 132nd, and 134th 
Inf. Divs., 20 Nov. and 9 Dec. 1940, H.Gr. C/Abt. Ia No. 766/40 geh., BA-MA RH 109 HI/149. 
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present moment.’” The considerable gaps in the material equipment of the 
troops, of which those responsible in the Army High Command were also 
aware, could be closed only by extensive leave periods for soldiers released to 
the armaments industry. On the other hand, the newly formed units were also 
in need of comprehensive training, to achieve the necessary fitness for action 
in good time. Consequently, the situation in the personnel and material sector 
was not without its grotesque features in the late summer of 1940. At one and 
the same time, the men were needed in the armaments industry to produce the 
necessary implements, and also in the forces in order to have enough time to 
train in the use of the very same equipment. 

The Fuhrer order of 28 September 1940, containing the basic directions for 
the matériel establishment of the 180-division army, called at the same time for 
the temporary release on leave from the forces of 300,000 armaments workers. 
The ‘Rt 40 programme’ launched during these weeks envisaged releases which 
went far beyond the previous plans.'™ Such a drastic withdrawal of men caused 
fears of a far-reaching evisceration of the existing formations. The middle level 
of forces leadership, to whom the requirements and functioning of the arma- 
ments industry were largely unfamiliar, attempted to prevent large-scale 
releases under the slogan ‘training comes before leave’.'!°’ On 2 October 1940 
the Organization Department in the Army High Command, together with the 
Operations Department and the General Army Office, drew up a catalogue in 
accordance with which the demands of the armaments industry were to be 
fulfilled and the interests of the army preserved. Its detailed provisions were: 


To be given leave from 8 divisions of the 3rd wave: 33% = 40,000 men 
To be given leave from 77 divisions of various waves 

(these divisions had already given up 33% of their 

manpower for new formations, so that they now 

retained only 52% of their effective strength): 15% = 120,000 men 
From the army forces (some 20 divisions): 20% = 70,000 men 
From the replacement army, which was also already 

weakened by regular sacrifices of cadres for new 

formations, a further 70,000 men 


TOTAL 300,000 men!” 


This meant that, of 146 divisions of the field army, some 85 were no longer 
fully fit for use. At the same time, other ranks who had seen no service were 


103 OKH/Chef HRiist u. BAE/AHA/Ia (1) No. 2900/40 g.Kdos, 26 Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5-743- 

104 The Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht/WFSt/L (II) No. 1657/40 g.K., 
WiRtAmt/Rid (IIa) No. 1850/40 g.K., 28 Sept. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

105 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII) No. 1507/40 g.Kdos. Ib, 
18 Sept. 1940, organizational tasks 1940-1 for Military District VII, here in appendix M (leave 
divisions), BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 738. 

106 Discussion Chef Org.Abt. OKH, Buhle with AHA (Reinhardt) and Chef Op.Abt. OKH 
(Heusinger) with Halder, Halder War Diaries, 2 Oct. 1940. 
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called up from year-groups 1908 and later for ten divisions of the eleventh 
wave, whose personnel status was supposed to be completed by 10 November 
1940.'°" However, though calculations by the War Economy and Armaments 
Department showed that the Wehrmacht had indeed recruited 500,000 metal- 
workers, only 300,000 of these were on file in the field and replacement army. 
Since many of these men were among the specialist personnel, they were ulti- 
mately counting on a release of only some 100,000 workers. The War Economy 
Organization went to great lengths to recruit the shortfall of 200,000 men 
within the Wehrmacht from other occupational groups, especially the supply 
industry. Chemical technicians and members of the transport industry were 
first in line.'” 

The return of the divisions to be re-formed took place at the same time as 
the call-up of recruits. This led once again to a severe overloading of the 
training installations in the territory of the Reich, which was aggravated by 
the transfer of more than thirty-five divisions to the eastern regions.’ As 
a first step in the break-up, Halder ordered the transfer of replacement troops 
from Military District VIII (Breslau) to Alsace-Lorraine.'!° The multiplication 
of infantry divisions took place within the framework of Armaments Pro- 
gramme B, from 26 August, in four successive phases. After the divisions of 
the eleventh wave had been called up at the beginning of October, the divisions 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth waves followed in November, and finally 
the divisions of the twelfth wave, in December 1940. However, the formation 
timetable was not precisely adhered to for the individual divisions, so that some 
units were able to be called up a few weeks earlier. The extent to which these 
new formations were supported by transfers of cadres from the field army, 
which weakened the fighting power of the existing formations, is demonstrated 
by the corresponding distribution diagram (see Diagram III.Iv.5). For the 
armoured corps the principle of organizational cell division was applied. 
The ten armoured divisions of the western campaign became twenty 
armoured divisions, although only one armoured regiment was available per 
division. The number of divisions was therefore increased at the expense of 
their fire-power. A 21st Armoured Division came into being in I94I1 in 
the African theatre.'’’ As far as the age levels of the newly formed units 
were concerned, the youngest conscripts were kept for the armoured divisions 
and motorized units. They were followed by the light divisions of the twelfth 
wave, where the members of the fighting force could not be over 30 years old. 
In the eleventh wave the age limit rose to a maximum of 32, whereas in the 


107 OKH/Chef HRiist u. BAE/AHA/Ia (1) No. 2891/40 g.K., 2 Oct. 1940, establishment of inf. 
div. 11th wave, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 736. 

108 Conclusions from Fithrer order of 28 Sept. 1940, OKW/WiRtiAmt/RiiAbt., KTB 220, 4 Oct. 
1940, BA-MA RW 10/257. 

10° KTB ORW i. 94 (28 Sept. 1940). 

10 H.Gr. C, Ia, Tgb. No. 264/40 g., 12 Nov. 1940, BA-MA RH 1g III/165, and 
Brauchitsch—Halder discussion on 27 Sept. 1940, Halder, War Diaries, 27 Sept. 1940. 

1! Tessin, Verbdénde und Truppen, i. 173-4. 
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Sources: Schematic order of battle, position on 7 Nov. 1940, Gen.StdH Op.Abt. (III) Chefs., 
Priif, No. 10288, BA-MA; Tessin, Verbande und Truppen, i. 52-6; for 13th and 14th waves: OKH 
Chef HRiist u. BdE, AHA Ia (I) No. 3248/40 g.Kdos., 31 Oct. 1940, BA-MA RH Io III/147; for 
12th wave: OKH Chef HRiust u. BdE, AHA Ia (1) No. 3465/40 g.Kdos., 16 Nov. 1940, BA-MA 
RH to III/147. 


DIAGRAM IIL. Iv.5. Readiness for Use and New Establishments of Army Divisions, 
7 November-31 December 1940 
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* References to year group without brackets refer in each case to the majority of personnel 
involved. 

’ In some areas of base services, members of year groups referred to in brackets may also be 
used. 


Source: OKH/Chef HRist u. BdE No. 18906/40 geh., AHA/Ia VIII, 29 Oct. 1940, BA-MA RH 19 
T/147. 


DIAGRAM IIL. Iv.6. Age Distribution of Members of Armoured and Infantry 
Divisions (mot.) and 11th—-14th Wave Divisions, October-December 1940 


(1908/9) 
908-1913 


divisions of the thirteenth and fourteenth waves the age limit was between 28 
and 42." 


(a) The Situation regarding Replacement of Officers and 
Non-commissioned Officers in the Winter of 1940-1941 


In September 1940 37,000 officers had been commissioned since the beginning 
of the war, 5,000 of them from the NCO corps. At the same time the forces had 
100,000 reserve officers available, of whom half belonged to the younger 


"2 OKH/Chef HRist u. BdE No. 18906/40 geh., AHA/Ia VIII, 29 Oct. 1940, replacement for 
manpower surrenders by the field army and replenishment of units of divisions 11th-14th waves, 
BA-MA RH 109 III/147. 
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age-groups. At this time there were some 10,000 trainees at the NCO schools. 
The Army Personnel Office felt that this number was not enough. On the other 
hand, the sacrifice of 850 officers to the Luftwaffe, mainly for the home anti- 
aircraft batteries, constantly reinforced since the summer of 1940, meant a 
drain on the army for which it was difficult to compensate.’’? For the troops, 
however, the numerical strength of the officer corps was not the decisive crite- 
rion. The quality of the officers suffered from shortened training and familiar- 
ization periods. In addition, the internal structure of the officer corps was 
subjected to heavy burdens by the influx of reserve officers and the promotion 
of NCOs. The representatives of the old officer élite not infrequently accused 
the younger generation of a ‘subaltern standpoint’.’'* The proportion of 
officers in individual functional areas was also extremely varied. For instance, 
battalion commanders in particular were in short supply, whereas there was a 
surplus of older officers available for the higher command posts. At the level of 
company commanders and company officers, the personnel cover had also 
been unduly reduced by the numerous new formations. The value of the officers 
in place here was, moreover, considerably diminished by lack of qualifications 
and in some cases by age.'! The situation reports of individual divisions to 
Army Group C clearly illustrate the inadequacy of the officer and NCO 
replacement situation at the beginning of the winter (see Table II.Iv.6). In 
order to make a correct assessment of the undermanned areas in the divisions, 
Table III.Iv.7 shows the guide figures which applied to the ration strengths of 
the divisions at that time. 

The undermanned areas in the divisions—and this applies above all to the 
motorized divisions—affected important posts, where functional readiness is 
decisive. The bottlenecks, especially among technical officers and NCOs, were 
so considerable that during the winter the armies went to work to train the 
necessary personnel from their own ranks. Their quality, understandably, no 
longer corresponded to the standard of pre-war training. Similar changes can 
also be seen in the officer corps, so that the purely quantitative calculation used 
by the chief of the Army Personnel Office to justify his statement that the 
existing gaps could be closed by the spring of 1941 says little for the real capac- 
ities of the divisions. The numbers handed over for new formations, with rather 
sluggish arrangements for replacements,'!° already amounted in the motorized 
divisions to 25-30 per cent by the winter, and in the infantry divisions the pro- 
portion had already reached 50 per cent in November 1940. At this point, quite 
apart from insufficient matériel allocations, there was no question of orderly 
formation training as far as personnel were concerned. 


"3 Report by Keitel to Halder, Halder, War Diaries, 4 Sept. 1940. 

‘M4 Officer training, discussion with Commander Ninth Army on 12 Nov. 1940, handwritten 
notes by Lt.-Col. J. Windisch, BA-MA RH 20-9/361. 

15 Report on inspections by chiefs of staff H.Gr.Kdo. D and the state of individual units, 26 
Nov. 1940, BA-MA RH 19 IV/3. 

16 Report by Buhle (OKH/Org.Abt.) to Halder, Halder, War Diaries, 13 Nov. 1940. 
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TABLE IIL.Iv.6. Shortage of Officers and NCOs in the Army, November 1940 


ao oF pf 


60-80% of army service corps personnel.’ 
Sources: [1] Gen.Kdo. XVII. A.K., Chef GenSt, no number, 16 Nov. 1940; [2] Gen.Kdo. XIV. 
A.K. Ia No. 563a/40 geh., 15 Nov. 1940; [3] 18. Pz.Div. (18. Div.). Abt. Ia No. 420/40 geh., 13 
Nov. 1940; [4] 3. Inf.Div. (mot.), Abt. Ia No.460/40 geh., 13 Nov. 1940; [5] 4. Ge.Div. 30 Nov. 


1940; all BA-MA RH 19 II/149. 


Manpower from agriculture (Mil.Dist. VII) unsuitable for armoured troops. 
Including 10 medical officers, 5 officers from base services. 

60 motor transport sergeants, 16 ordnance NCOs, 6 radio sergeants. 

With a total strength of 13,909 men. Marginal note by XXIV. A.K.: “Total shortfall of 


TABLE IILIv.7. General Standards for Catering 
Strengths in the Army, Autumn 1940 


Infantry division (average) 


Armoured division 


Infantry division (mot.) 


SS-Division 


Corps HQ with corps troops 
Corps HQ (mot.) with corps troops 
Armoured group with corps troops 


and base services 


17,900 men 
13,300 men 
15,300 men 
17,000 men 
3,500 men 
5,700 men 


17,700 men 


Source: Simulation (east) with Adjutant General on 16/17 Dec. 
1940, manuscript notes by Lt.-Col. Windisch, BA-MA RH 


20-9/361. 


Shortfalls 

Officers NCOs Men 
[1] 137th Inf. Div. 104 615 1,173 
{2] 15th Armoured Div. 31 183 2,023 
{2] 17th Armoured Div. 69 (+ 16 eng.off.) 265 2,306° 
[3] 18th Armoured Div. II 52 2,683 
[4] 3rd Inf.Div. (mot.) 15 (+17 eng.off.)” 82° 3,000 
[2] 1oth Inf.Div. (mot.) 23 (+ 20 eng.off.) 206 25943° 
[2] 25th Inf.Div. (mot.) 16 eng.off. — 2,520 
[2] 36th Inf.Div. (mot.) 24 (+ 15 eng.off.) 145 1,695 
[5] 4th Mountain Div. 124 442 2,313 


The German military leaders’ exaggerated opinion of themselves since the 
summer of 1940 led to a situation where, though they recognized the defects in 
the equipment and training status of their own formations, they nevertheless 
believed that these could be played down vis-a-vis the Russian enemy, who was 
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judged to be far weaker. Thus, in preparation for his meeting with the Italian 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio, the chief of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff sub- 
mitted a situation report based on the assumption that at the beginning of 1941 
the Reich would have more than 230 divisional formations available, of which 
185 could qualitatively be assigned to the first wave. With these forces, there 
would no longer be any opponent capable of facing the German Wehrmacht in 
Europe. The Italian ally was therefore given the impression that it was simply 
a matter of bringing the war to an end; it could no longer be lost.'"” 


(b) The Origin of the Fiihrer Order of 20 December 1940 


In order to have enough time available for extensive training in the army, the 
Organization and Operations Department pressed Halder to recall the workers 
on Rui 40 leave at the earliest possible moment. This step seemed necessary if 
the operations in the south-east (‘Marita’) were to take place according to 
plan.'!® Corresponding efforts by the Army High Command were, however, 
rejected by the Wehrmacht High Command, because the soldiers had only 
just begun their work in the factories and no rise in production could yet 
be observed. In November 1940, of the promised 300,000 RU 40 workers, 
only 98,000 had been sent off to the replacement forces.'!® At this point a 
tug of war was already beginning between the Wehrmacht High Command, 
the War Economy and Armaments Department, and the General Army Office 
over the recall of these workers. At the end of November the difficult labour 
situation became the subject of a Fithrer report by the head of the Wehrmacht 
High Command, in which Colonel-General Fromm and Minister Todt 
also took part.’”° Hitler declared in this conversation that he was ready to 
acknowledge that, wherever existing supplies, expected lower consumption, or 
the situation made it possible, the appointed production dates could be 
deferred. In reply to a minute by the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment of 30 November, in which it was pointed out once again that the existing 
labour shortage made it impossible to guarantee completion of the current 
programmes, Jodl observed that the armaments effort for the fight against 
Britain had to be given top priority. The demands of the army, among others, 
came only third. Here he was referring, without acknowledgement, to infor- 
mation from the War Economy and Armaments Department, which had guar- 
anteed that 200 divisions would be fully equipped by 1 April 1941, making 
full use of existing capacities. The representatives of the War Economy and 
Armaments Department had not concealed the fact that, although there would 
be enough ammunition for twelve months’ use, reserve stocks of weapons 


17 Situation report Jodl, draft for Keitel’s conversation with Badoglio in Innsbruck on 19 Nov. 
1940, KTB OKW i. 171 (13 Nov. 1940). 

18 Discussion Buhle, Heusinger, Stieff with Halder, Halder, War Diaries, 19 Nov. 1940. 

19 See Diagram III.m1.12. 

20 OKW/WiRtiAmt/Rii Ila, memo on discussion with Todt on 22 Nov. 1940, including refer- 
ences to discussion between Hitler, Keitel, Todt, Fromm on 21 Nov. 1940, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.120, 
pt. I. 
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and equipment would be exhausted after a campaign lasting only about one 
month.’”! 

In a discussion with the commander-in-chief of the army and Halder in the 
presence of Keitel, Hitler made it clear once again that the leave divisions must 
not be called up before February.'” After it became known in the Wehrmacht 
High Command that the Army High Command intended, contrary to Hitler’s 
verbal directions, to call up the leave divisions and individual men on leave as 
early as mid-January, the Wehrmacht Operations Staff,'” in close co-operation 
with Thomas,'** drew up a Fithrer order, which was eventually sanctioned by 
Hitler on 20 December.'” 

With this order the phase of armaments reorganization in preparation for 
Operation Barbarossa came to an end, at least in the sector of direct labour 
management. Colonel-General Fromm expressed similar views to Halder a 
few days later.'*° The trio of decisive armaments orders from Hitler in the 
second half of 1940 must always be interpreted in their relationship to one 
another and in association with the simultaneous directions for the conduct of 
the war. The question whether Britain or the Soviet Union should be regarded 
as the Reich’s main opponent cannot be answered unambiguously. In fact, two 
simultaneous levels of decision can be detected, one primarily programmatic 
and one more pragmatically military, which affected but in no way coincided 
with each other. Ideologically, even in 1940, the Soviet Union was still the main 
enemy, which had to be reckoned with at some point within the framework of 
the overall European conflict, but the time when this would happen depended 
primarily on the development of the strategic and operational situation. After 
it became clear that Britain could not be expected to make concessions, and 
that the present strength of the German air and naval forces was not enough to 
defeat the island, the Fuhrer order of 13 July and the army’s Armaments Pro- 
gramme A (reduced armament for the army) based on it became inoperative. 
This meant that the ideological option against the Soviet Union moved into 
first place in operational calculations as well. This goal is explained in the 
Fuhrer order of 28 September 1940, which officially set in motion the army’s 
already prepared Armaments Programme B (reinforced army programme). 
However, the time-gap between the two orders was too short to allow a real 
redirection of the German economy to take effect. The establishment of prior- 
ities in armaments production, laid down on the basis of a serious labour 


2) RuAbt, note for report for Chief OKW, 30 Nov. 1940, geh., BA-MA Wi/IF 5.120, pt. 23 
Hedler, Umsteuerung der Ritistung, 64, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.120, pt 2; OKW/WFSt, opinion on note 
for report byWiRtAmt, 30 Nov. 1940, on supervision of armaments programme, 3 Dec. 1940, KTB 
ORW i. 981, pt. C, documentary appendix No. 40. 

22 Report by Brauchitsch and Halder to Hitler in the presence of Keitel and Jodl on 5 Dec. 
1940, KTB OKW i. 203 ff. 

23 Discussion at OKW/WFSt/Chef L, ibid. 233 (17 Dec. 1940). 

4 OKW No. 2282/40 g.Kdos. LII, 17 Dec. 1940, draft of a Fithrer order, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3358. 

25 The Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht/WFSt/Abt. L II No. 2295/40 g.K., 
20 Dec. 1940, manpower measures for armaments industry and mining, BA-MA Wi/IA. 13. 

26 Discussion Halder-Fromm, Halder, War Diaries, 23 Dec. 1940. 
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shortage, resulted in all the Wehrmacht services being equally anxious to have 
their programmes given the highest emergency status. The bottlenecks arising 
from this, especially in the manpower sector, led in November 1940 to the 
reclassification of the armaments programmes of the three Wehrmacht 
services. A kind of hubris, which was undoubtedly partly ideological in origin, 
led to a completely incorrect assessment of the enemy’s situation by the 
military leadership, resulting in the fatal decision of the Wehrmacht High 
Command, later also adopted by Hitler, that in view of the current manufac- 
turing output and the short campaign expected, the army would be adequately 
armed even if its programmes were put back behind those of the other two 
Wehrmacht services. This idea was undoubtedly also influenced by the hope 
that, following the conquest of the Soviet Union, peace negotiations with 
Britain could be initiated with some prospect of success. On this basis it seems 
understandable that Strategic Directive 21 (Barbarossa) was issued at a time 
when the army’s requirements for a brief campaign in the east seemed to be 
secured. At the same time, preparations were already set in train for reinforced 
armament against Britain. With the existing naval and air-force armaments 
shortfall, reinforcement of the relevant programmes had to be embarked on 
before the attack in the east, to create by autumn 1941 the best possible con- 
ditions for a final strike against Britain. 

Thus, the war in the east was both the solution to a constitutive goal of the 
National Socialist programme, at what was seen as a particularly favourable 
time, and a function of the fight against Britain, which was allied with the 
United States and might therefore not be immediately prepared to make 
peace. For Hitler, a victory over the Soviet Union offered the possibility of a 
dual strategic option. On the one hand, it improved his own position in nego- 
tiations with Britain, and on the other it created a favourable initial position, 
should the war continue with American participation.'’ 

In the conflict over the recall of the Rt 40 workers and the call-up of the 
leave divisions, Fromm, and with him the army, had suffered a defeat vis-a-vis 
the armaments interests represented by the Wehrmacht High Command and 
the Reich ministry for weapons and ammunition, because the recall did not fit 
in with the ideas of the commander of the replacement army, which centred on 
the training and combat-readiness of the troops. The Fuhrer order of 20 
December 1940 nominated the most important production centres of the 
Wehrmacht services, especially the dockyards and Luftwaffe firms, as special- 
ist firms, thus protecting them up to 30 June 1941 from any kind of withdrawal 
of labour. The leave workers in unprotected firms were generally to remain at 
their places of work until 31 March 1941. Members of the leave divisions, most 
of whom were employed in armaments and mining, could actually stay there 
until 1 May.!” 


7 Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. 1.1.4 at nn. 126, 177. 
28 Fuhrer order of 20 Dec. 1940 (see n. 125). 
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In the case of the call-up of the 1921 year-group, due for the beginning of 
February, restrictions were also planned for those liable to call-up who were 
working in the armaments industry and the mines.’” Because of these 
measures the divisions continued to suffer from considerable manpower gaps 
until the spring, and these, together with the long-term shortages of material 
equipment, were a considerable obstacle to the necessary formation training. 
Thus, at the beginning of 1941 the formation training urgently needed for the 
eastern campaign was deferred in favour of armaments production, which was 
not intended to come into effect until the conclusion of the battles in the east, 
against a different opponent. How drastic this development was for the indi- 
vidual divisions is illustrated in the status report from Army Group C, where, 
up to the spring of 1941, the main burden of military training for Barbarossa 
had been carried out.'*° By the end of February 1941 the majority of the for- 
mations under its command still revealed crucial shortcomings, especially in 
the matériel sector. Improvements in the vehicle situation were sluggish: the 
vehicles might be allocated, but there was no fuel for use in training. Moreover, 
the brand-new vehicles in particular needed a running-in period, while 
ordinary trade vehicles had first to be converted by the troops. Gaps in 
German vehicle production were filled by French-made vehicles. 

In view of the many shortcomings in the equipment of the army divisions, 
which made the formations’ training impossible and reduced their combat- 
readiness, General Thomas’s optimistic analysis of November 1940 seems at 
first inexplicable; it becomes understandable only on the assumption that the 
military leadership of the German Reich was drastically underestimating both 
the economic and the military strength of the USSR, and the internal coher- 
ence of the Soviet system. This judgement also had an effect on the manpower 
development of the Wehrmacht. Although the quantity of the formations 
provided was huge, their quality no longer corresponded to the standard of 
German assault troops at the beginning of the French campaign. This is easily 
seen from the diagrams of the combat-readiness of the individual weapon 
types, not overlooking the fact that many divisions were reported combat- 
ready when in reality they were still experiencing considerable shortages in 
both manpower and matériel equipment. 

The efforts of all the interest groups to withhold manpower from the 
Wehrmacht led to a situation where, for example, in Army Group C on 20 
February 1941 38 out of 42 divisional formations still showed manpower 
deficiencies ranging from I00 to I,000 men (see Diagram III.Iv.7). Halder’s 
diary entry of 10 February 1941—‘Condition of newly activated divisions of 
Army Group Leeb on the whole quite satisfactory’!*'—can only be regarded as 
optimistic, in view of the combat-readiness reports submitted. 


2 OKW No. 4042/40 geh. AHA/Ag/E (Ia), 17 Dec. 1940, conscription of 1921 year-group into 
the Wehrmacht, BA-MA RH 15/213. 

130 Situation reports by divisions of Army Gp. C, BA-MA RH 1g III/148. 

31 Buhle’s report to Halder, Halder, War Diaries, 10 Feb. 1941. 
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Once one knows of these limitations, the question automatically arises as to 
how drastic the shortages must have been in the eighty divisions which, only 
twenty-four hours before B-Day, were reported as not ready for action. True, 
the manpower shortages could largely be compensated for in individual units 
up to June 1941, but the problem lay with the specialist personnel service posts, 
some of which could be staffed only with semi-skilled personnel, or not at all: 
a fatal deficiency in a partially mechanized army. At the beginning of 1941 in 
the whole of Military District VI (Munich) there were only some hundred 
trained drivers in the replacement army, while there was no longer any pos- 
sibility of making radio operators available.'*” The shortage of drivers in par- 
ticular was so crucial that in March 1941 the Wehrmacht High Command 
ordered the mustering and call-up of several thousand members of the 1923 
age-group, who were given training courses of several weeks at the Reich 
Motor Sport Schools of the National Socialist Motor Corps (NSKKR) before 
they could be employed as drivers in the supply transport columns in the 
east.'? 

A further, probably unavoidable, disadvantage was represented by the 
constant cell division of the formations, a process which had its origins in the 
expansion period of the Wehrmacht and was retained in wartime. Although, 
thanks to this system, most of the divisions contained war-hardened cadres, 
their tried and trusted leadership mechanisms were lost in the process. It is in 
this context that we should see General Fromm’s insistence on his desire to 
weld together the leading elements of the divisions by means of longer forma- 
tion training. On the basis of the Fitthrer order of 20 December 1940 all 
eighteen leave divisions were in fact still working in industry on 1 February 
1941. In a personal letter to Keitel on 2 January Fromm had made a renewed 
attempt to have the members of these divisions called up at the earliest possible 
moment.'*4 But Keitel refused to persuade the Fiihrer to change his previous 
directives, on the grounds that the low personnel losses of the French 
campaign had been essentially the result of full armament. It was imperative to 
maintain this state of armament for the coming conflict as well. He therefore 
thought it right for the leave workers of the divisions intended for operational 
deployment in the east to be ordered to their units only in early May, shortly 
before the start of the campaign.’ Nevertheless, the commander of the 
replacement army succeeded, by a trick that was certainly not without its psy- 
chological problems, in calling up the majority of the divisions on leave as early 


132 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VID Az. EF Ib/E 2, No. 1911/41 geh., 
7 Feb. 1941, replacement situation in Military District VII/spring 1941, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 762. 

3 ORW Az. 121 10.20, AHA/Ag/E (Ia/Ic) No. 1839/41 geh., 8 Mar. 1941, Registration and mus- 
tering of war volunteers from 1923 year-group for use by ‘TR’ (Transport Column Russia) and 
their courses in a Reich Motor Sport School of the NS Driving Corps, BA-MA RH 15/222. 

34 Chef OKW/WFSt/Abt. L II No. 33468/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Jan. 1941, copy, BA-MA RH 
2/v. 427. 

35 OKW/WiRtiAmt/Chef Rii, copy of minutes of a discussion between Todt, Schulze-Fielitz, 
Thomas, Meendseen-Bohlken, and Miinch (WFSt/L II), 10 Jan. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IA. 84. 
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HB Insignificant gaps, fully combat-ready P.- personnel equipment 
Significant gaps, conditionally ready for combat M = matériel equipment 


Significant gaps, not combat-ready T = state of training 


—— Not yet or no longer under Army Group C (Reich) C = combat-readiness 


20 Nov. 1940, 20 Dec. 1940; 20 Jan. 1941, 20 Feb. 1941; 20 Mar. 1941 
PMTC PMTC PM TC 


125th Inf. Div. 
132nd Inf. Div. 
183rd Inf. Div. 
126th Inf. Div. 
122th Inf. Div. 
123rd Inf. Div. 
137th Inf. Div. 
269th Inf. Div. 
129th Inf. Div. 
134th Inf. Div. 
121th Inf. Div. 
131th Inf. Div 
111th Inf. Div.. 
110th Inf. Div. 
106th Inf. Div. 
112th Inf. Div. 
102th Inf. Div. 
113th Inf. Div. 
167th Inf. Div. 
197th Inf. Div. 
170th Inf. Div. 
169th Inf. Div. 


20th Armd. Div. 
3rd Armd. Div. 
15th Armd. Div. 
17th Armd. Div. 
18th Armd. Div. 
19th Armd. Div. 
14th Armd. Div. 
16th Armd. Div. 
7th Armd. Div. 
10th Armd. Div. 
4th Armd. Div. 
8th Armd. Div. 


2nd Inf. Div. (mot.) = 12th Armd. Div. 


14th Inf. Div. (mot.) 
3rd Inf. Div. (mot.) 

18th Inf. Div. (mot.) 
10th Inf. Div. (mot.) 
36th Inf. Div. (mot.) 
25th Inf. Div. (mot.) 
16th Inf. Div. (mot.) 
29th Inf. Div. (mot.) 
20th Inf. Div. (mot.) 


4th Mount. Div. 
Sth Mount. Div. 


100th Light Div. 
97th Light Div. 
101st Light Div. 
99th Light Div. 


Source: Reports on condition of divisions of Army Group C, BA-MA RH Ig IT/148. 


DIAGRAM IIL.1Iv.7. Combat-readiness of Divisions of Army Group C (Reich), 
20 November 1940-20 March 1941 (according to Personnel and Matériel Equipment 
and Training Level) 
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as the beginning of February, while replacing the missing armaments leave 
workers of the divisions by members of the replacement army. This reinforced 
the impression in the armaments industry that the troops did not need the 
released workers as urgently as the military agencies pretended. At the same 
time, the deployment in the front-line divisions of members of the replacement 
army who had not seen war service diminished the fighting strength of these 
formations. Fromm, however, considered that he was forced into this measure 
if the staged exchange of occupation divisions in the west for newly established 
divisions from home was to begin according to plan.’*° 

With the army expansion of 1940-1 the period of the ‘peacetime war 
economy’, with its many and varied improvisations, which were supposed to 
suggest normality to the population as far as possible, had finally run out in the 
sector of the personnel transfer scheme.'*’ At the beginning of 1941 some six 
million people were serving in the forces. Set against these were about 4.8 
million liable for military service but in reserved occupations or deferred, of 
whom, indicatively, only 1.5 million were working in the armaments industry. 
After the 1921 age-group had been included in the Replacement Army in 
February 1941, a measure which was initially planned only for the autumn of 
that year, the picture of the replacement situation of the Wehrmacht was as 
follows: 


Birth-years 1900-7 150,000 replacement reservists 
Birth-years 1908-21 110,000 replacement reservists 
In addition to: 
Trained men of all year groups 

from the supply files of the 

replacement agencies 90,0001*8 
From the 1922 year-group who were not, 

however, intended for call-up until 

autumn I9Q4I c.450,000 men 


Outside the forces there were therefore now only some 350,000 men who 
could be directly called upon. The so-called ‘white block’ of untrained year- 
groups, still allowed at the beginning of the war thanks to a generous reserved 
occupation process, was now no longer available as a manpower reserve. On 
the basis of this situation analysis the General Army Office worked out a cata- 
logue of measures by means of which new reserves could be opened up inside 
and outside the Wehrmacht and the existing military force could be used in 


8° QOKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IIa) No. 190/41 g.Kdos, 18 Feb. 1941, organization of forces and 
tasks of OB West from spring 1941, BA-MA RH 109 I/64. 

37 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VIII. A.K. (Military District Command VII Az. Mob 39/3 e Ib/E 1, No. 
1256/41 geh., 1 Feb. 1941, renewed call-up of soldiers of the replacement army released with readi- 
ness note, BA-MA RH 54/121. 

88 ORW Az. 1k 35, AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 100/41 g.Kdos., 8 Feb. 1941, Weidemann points for dis- 
cussion (AHA/Ag/E (V)) with the military replacement inspectors on 4 Feb. 1941, Wi/IF 5.1922; 
KTB ORW i. 66 (6 Sept. 1940). 
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the best way possible. In detail, it was proposed that the number of those in 
reserved occupations should be frozen at the level reached, care being taken 
that the majority of those released should not come, as before, from the 1913 
age-group and older, but from age-groups born in 1909 and before. At the 
same time it was recommended that suitability standards be lowered and 
members of birth-years 1910-13 mustered accordingly. The home commands 
wanted to release soldiers of year-groups 1908 and younger and replace them 
by those of year-groups 1907 and older. In addition, the General Army Office 
approved the increased use within Reich territory of those liable for military 
service assessed as ‘fit for labour duties’ (arbeitsverwendungsfahig: a.v.) and ‘fit 
for home garrison duties’ (garnisonverwendungsfahig Heimat: g.v.H.).'* 

The worsening replacement situation also had a direct effect on the 
Wehrmacht services’ planned dispositions. Whereas in September 1940 the 
navy and Luftwaffe had still required a replacement distribution quota in their 
favour, the General Army Office was giving preference to the appreciably 
increased requirements of the army, at least from the end of September 1940, 
at the expense of the Luftwaffe and navy. Accordingly, new formations were to 
be embarked on only when the General Army Office provided manpower on 
the basis of the key given in Table III.Iv.8. 


TABLE IIL.Iv.8. Percentages for Replacement Distribution in the Wehrmacht, 


1939/40" 
Position in Demands of Position on 
September 1940 Wehrmacht branches I Sept. 1939 
1 Sept. 1940 
Army 72.5 50.0 66.0 
Luftwaffe 22.0 40.0 25.0 
Navy 4.4 10.0 9.0 


Waffen-SS LI — — 


* Related in each case to the recruits of one year of birth. 


Sources: OKW Az. 1k 35, AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 100/41 g.Kdos., 8 Feb. 1941, points for discussion 
Widemann (AHA/Ag/E (V) ) with the military replacement inspectors on 4 Feb. 1941, Wi/IF 
5.1922; KTB OKW i. 66 (6 Sept. 1940); recruiting office of the Waffen-SS, Tgb. No. 110/40 
g.Kdos., 7 Aug. 1940, BA NS 19 neu/1711, fos. 1-84. 


This arrangement was aimed not least at the Waffen-SS, which had been 
working since the summer of 1940 to recruit as comprehensive an élite of vol- 
unteers as possible, with the promise of many years of service.'*° However, 
the existing home-policy power relationships hampered all attempts by the 


3° Thid. 
40 See n. 138. 
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General Army Office to restrict the Waffen-SS’s recruitment to the established 
quota. When the administration, Party, and paramilitary units were being 
reviewed, it was only with the utmost caution that the military replacement 
agencies could release younger men liable for active service from existing 
employment conditions.'"! The infrastructure problems of the Wehrmacht, too, 
especially as regards rear-area services, enforced close co-operation with such 
bodies as the labour service, the Todt Organization, the security service, the 
Technical Emergency Service, and the National Socialist Army Service Corps, 
but also with the SS and the police reserve. Since the armed forces had to co- 
operate, they were obliged in many cases to allow younger conscripts to be held 
back for the offices of these organizations, sometimes bypassing the military 
replacement authorities.'*” This behaviour result in a loss of power for the 
military replacement organization, which soon became equally apparent to 
those with requirements outside the Party and the bureaucracy. Industrial 
firms, among others, at once exploited their political contacts to secure addi- 
tional manpower. 

It was not until the formation of the divisions of the fifteenth wave was 
concluded that the replacement army once again had adequate training 
capacity available to take on the recruits of the youngest age-groups, from 
February 1941 onwards.'** The field replacement battalions formed at about 
the same time were generally allocated soldiers from the oldest age-groups 
(born between 1900 and 1908).’“* In January 1941, despite all the promises 
of the regime, there were still half a million First World War front-line soldiers 
in the Wehrmacht. Thanks to the extensive reserved occupation status of 
younger conscripts, this problem, marginal in itself, took on an explosive po- 
litical force which was experienced again and again, above all by the local 
Party dignitaries. Propaganda which repeatedly suggested to the population 
that the war was already won became less and less convincing, when it had to 
be admitted that in this situation they could not do without family men over 
4o years old. 

At the end of May, with five infantry brigades of the sixteenth wave, the 
army’s last formation project for Barbarossa took place. These units, formed 
from local defence units, were moved at the end of June into the occupied 


14) /— 3/14, 3, para. 7. 

12 For instance, when reserved occupation status was cancelled, members of the following 
occupations and activities were given preference in order of their listing: members of the police, 
Reich Labour Office, Reich railways, road traffic, inland waterways, skilled workers in trades suf- 
fering from a shortage, civil servants and employees of the administration, civil servants and civil- 
service candidates in the Protectorate and the occupied eastern territories: OKW Az. 12 i 12 (x), 
WiRtAmt/Rii IVb No. 842/41 geh., 10 Feb. 1941, Cancellation of reserved occupation status of 
year-groups 1910-13, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1922. 

3 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VID 12 f IIb, No. 531/41 geh. app. 
2, 20 Mar. 1941, BA-MA RH 54/131. 

4 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VID No. 1968/41 g.K. Ib Mob. 1, 13 
Mar. 1941, establishing order for field replacement battalions, BA-MA RH 54/131. 
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eastern territories, in order then to be incorporated into the front-line divisions 
as early as the autumn of 1941.'” 


(c) Recall of Soldiers on Leave in Industry 


Motivated by the worsening transport situation on German railways, the 
General Army Office ordered the workers on Rt 40 leave back to the army 
from the end of May, i.e. later than originally intended.'*° In the end however, 
there were still 57,609 soldiers left at their places of work.'*” The situation 
was the same for the leave workers of the replacement army. Here too, only 
some of the troops could be made available again.'** This development led 
to the shortage, already referred to, of more than 278,000 men in the field 
units, so that by March 1941 the commander of the replacement army 
already felt obliged to allow extensive dependence on members of birth-year 
1921.'*° With a view to a limited campaign, this measure, which dangerously 
reduced the existing reserves, seemed admissible. Year-group 1922 (some 
450,000 conscripts), which was not meant to be called up until October 1941, 
represented the majority of the RAD construction battalions for deployment 
in the east. At this time some 180,000 men of this birth-year group were 
employed in the RAD.’ Thus, in the months June-September 1941 the 
strength of the replacement for the field army dropped to some 400,000 men 
(see Table III.Iv.9). 

Even on the basis of this admittedly optimistic prognosis, the campaign had 
to be concluded in September 1941 at the latest, since at this point no more 
reserves worth mentioning were available. This revealed, in both the manpower 
and the matériel areas, that on the basis of their marshalling strength the 
Wehrmacht could not fight a war of any length against the Soviet Union. The 
operational decision therefore had to be made by August 1941 at the latest. 
Halder certainty recognized the danger implied by this deficit, but he and 
Thomas before him were apparently so convinced of the fallibility of the Soviet 
system that they were confident in their belief that, after no doubt bloody 


® Buhle report to Halder, Halder, War Diaries, 27 May 1941; Tessin, Verbénde und Truppen, i. 
58. 
46 OKW/WiRtAmt/RiAbt., KTB 301 (28 Mar. 1941), BA-MA RW 109/258. 

47 Report to KTB of the RUAbt. OKW/WiRtiAmt from Ru IVb, 17 Apr. 1941, number of arma- 
ments leave workers with restrictive pass, status Apr. 1941, BA-MA RW 10/281. 

48 OKH (Chef HRiist u. BdE), AHA/Ag/H (1), No. 3221/41 geh., 10 May 1941, communicated 
with Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VID Az. IIb/H, No. 6817/41 g., 15 
May 1941, recall of leave workers of replacement army on 15 May 1941, BA-MA RH 54/905. 

149 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII) Az. EF Ib/E 2, No. 61666/41 
geh., 29 Mar. 1941, replacement provision to field army, here: covering still existing gaps by releas- 
ing the February recruits of year-group 1921, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 742. 

° Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VID Az. (Mob 39/2c)—Ib/E 1, No. 
8286/41 geh., replacement situation in Military District VII (July—Sept. 1941), BA-MA RH 54/131; 
discussion Gen. Thomas with Chef OKW and Minch and Wagner in Berchtesgaden on 19 May 
1941, OKW/WiRtiAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA RW 10/165. 
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TABLE IILIv.9. Strength of Replacement Wehrmacht, Fune 1941 


1,240,000 men 
of which 
570,400 men regular personnel army agencies with local defence units 
92,000 men regular personnel Luftwaffe and Navy agencies 
108,000 men replacement troops Luftwaffe and Navy 
561,600 men replacement troops Army (including 150,000 men as estimated 
normal losses through disease, unfitness for service, etc.) 


For the Army there remain: 
411,600 men replacement, of whom there were already 
go,000 men in field replacement battalions at the front. 


There remain: 
321,600 men who were still available in the replacement army; 
of these: 
275,000 men were intended as loss replacements for the first 
frontier battles July-August 1941. 


There remain: 
46,600 men for losses from September 1941. 


Sources: Report by Buhle to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 16 June 1941; conference at 
OKW/WESt/L with representatives of the Wehrmacht branches on 11 June 1941, BA-MA RW 
19/267; WiRuAmt/Stab, KTB, discussion at Chef OKW with Miinch (L II) and Wagner (Rt ID) 
on 19 May 1941, BA-MA RW 109/165; Fromm discussion with Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 20 
May 1941. 

Average strength of replacement army in 1941 according to German Manpower, app. 45 (NA): 
1,243,050; Muller-Hillebrand, Heer ii. 102, undated, probably June 1941, neither set of figures 
making it clear whether they refer to the replacement army or to the replacement Wehrmacht. 


frontier battles, the army would emerge victorious within the period of about 
three months dictated by the available resources.’?’ 

While the replacement situation was already extremely precarious, the 
equipment and training status of all army formations proved, even twenty-four 
hours before the attack, to be altogether unsatisfactory (see Diagram III.IV.8). 
Of 166 infantry divisions, almost 40 per cent were not fully combat-ready. Even 
in the case of the 21 armoured divisions the proportion was almost 25 per cent. 
Of the 10 motorized divisions appointed to spearhead the attack, more than 
half had incomplete equipment. A third of the mountain divisions were at this 
moment on a refresher course; only the three SS divisions, privileged as regards 
both personnel and matériel, reported full combat-readiness on 20 June 1941 
(see Diagram III.Iv.2). This extremely tense situation for the units prepared for 
Barbarossa was still further aggravated by the Balkan campaign. 


©! ORW/WiRiAmt/RiAbt, KTB 311 (23 Apr. 1941): ‘If we succeed in concluding the land 
operations in late summer, so that the army can be numerically reduced, we shall regain part of 
the missing workforce for industry’, BA-MA RW 19/259. See also Germany and the Second World 
War, iv, sects. I.11.4 at n. 378 and I.Iv.1(d) at nn. 99-101. 
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The chief of the Army General Staff, to whom the situation was not 
unknown, since he had been informed at regular intervals by the Organization 
Department of the inadequate vehicle situation in the armoured and motor- 
ized divisions,'? noted in his diary after a conversation with Major-General 
Buhle on 13 June 1941: ‘Divs. on the whole in better shape than last spring. 
Very satisfactory overall impression.’ Brauchitsch and Heusinger came to the 
same conclusion.'?? By contrast, a kind of resigned unease seems to have 
spread through the top leadership of the General Army Office in those days. 

On the morning of 22 June 1941 knowledge of the shortfall in the personnel 
and matériel equipment of their own forces, and awareness of the correspond- 
ing resources of the Soviet Union, evidently led General Friedrich Olbricht, 
chief of the General Army Office, to the almost visionary utterance: ‘Our 
German army is merely a wind on these steppes.’!** 

The army had actually marched against France in the spring of 1940 with 
considerable shortages of manpower and matériel. Halder apparently over- 
looked the fact that the majority of the units classified as partially fit for combat 
were at that time kept in readiness only as a reserve on the western and central 
German troop-training grounds, but not deployed, while in the summer of 
I94I even covering divisions had to play an active part in the battle. The 
army leadership recognized the existing shortages, but classified them as 
insignificant in comparison with the assumed fighting power of the enemy. The 
German military leadership’s exaggerated opinion of itself, which was con- 
stantly surfacing after the conclusion of the French campaign and which 
assumed fatally unrealistic features in the assessment of Germany’s chances 
with regard to the war in the east, reached its climax in the weeks preceding 
and immediately following the start of Operation Barbarossa. An instance of 
this attitude is the training directive of 21 February 1941 from the commander- 
in-chief of the army, which opens with the words: “The principal aim is to 
educate leaders and men for ruthless aggression . . . based on confidence in 
the superiority of the German soldier against any opponent and unwavering 
faith in ultimate victory.’!° 

This formulation, taken on its own, could be regarded as a platitude 
common to all military communities, but when it is taken in association with 
their unrealistic assessment of their own fighting power, it becomes obvious 
that the Army General Staff, and perhaps the German people as a whole, had 
lost all sense of reality in estimating their own capability, following the unex- 
pected victory over the bogey enemy, France, in the summer of 1940. It is 


2 Buhle and Reinhardt report to Halder on the readiness of the armoured divisions for Bar- 
barossa: Halder, War Diaries, 3 Apr. 1941; Buhle report to Halder on the state of the 18th Inf. Div. 
(mot.) and the 13th Armd. Div., ibid., 17 May 1941. 

3 Buhle report to Halder on the state of the East divisions, ibid. (13 June 1941). 

54 Postwar mss notes by Capt. (Gen. St.) Liiben on his work in the AHA, 16 undated (owned 
by the author). 

5 ObdH/GenStdH/Aust.Abt. (Ia) No. 555/41 g.; 21 Feb. 1941, training in spring 1941, BA-MA 
RH 21-2/¥. 100. 
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1, 20 armoured divisions 44 1 light division Ly 


ae ie 2 


2. 10 infantry divisions (mot.), 4 SS divisions, 3 mountain divisions | 


| 17 
3. 1 cavalry division, 3 mountain divisior:§ EE 
ES) 
4, 26 infantry divisions 1st wave 
| | | | | 26 
5, 16 infantry divisions 2nd wave, 14 infantry divisions 4th wave Sew 
| | | 30 
6, 14 infantry divisions 7th wave, 10 infantry divisions 8th wave Se 
| LT] a] LL] LL] 24 
7: 10 infantry divisions 11th wave, 10 infantry divisions 12th wave L==="] 
| | | 20 
8. 5 infantry divisions 5th wave L==="1, 1 police division [===] 
6 
Q, 15 infantry divisions 3rd wave, 4 infantry divisions 6th wave | 
LT] | 19 
10.2 infantry divisions 13th wave, 8 infantry divisions 14th wave CS) 
| SS ae 7 
11. 15 infantry divisions 15th wave, 9 security divisions 
| | Ea 
208 


scarcely surprising that disillusionment dawned very slowly, especially in 
relation to an opponent whose political system, national character, and military 
will they had seen for decades as vastly inferior to their own. 


4. PLANS FOR ARMY REORGANIZATION AFTER BARBAROSSA 


Although, even by the spring of 1941, there could obviously be no doubt that 
the replacement position of the Wehrmacht would no longer be guaranteed in 
the event of an unforeseen extension of the planned Russian campaign, or 
unusually high losses, at the same time the Army High Command, at Hitler’s 
direction, was giving thought to the reorganization of the army on the conclu- 
sion of the campaign in the east.'°° The political goals which were meant to be 
achieved by the planned military allocation of forces cannot be set out in detail 
here. Even in the run-up to the Fuhrer order of 20 December 1940, Hitler had 
let it be known that, after the rapid overthrow of the Soviet Union, which was 
not in doubt, the most important goal of German warfare had to be the final 
elimination of Great Britain. Since the fiasco of the air battle for Britain and 


%° KTB OKWii. 238 (17 Feb. 1941); Halder, War Diaries, 25 Feb. 1941; Germany and the Second 
World War, iii, sect. IV.11.3. 
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Explanations 

1. Armoured divisions set up from the active armoured divsions of the peacetime army and 
infantry divisions of the Ist wave and supplemented with recruits from the youngest 
age-groups; cadre and majority of other ranks with battle experience (Poland and the west). 

2. Infantry divisions (mot.) set up from infantry divisions of the Ist wave, personnel 
predominantly youngest age-groups and deployed since 1939; 4 SS divisions. The same 
applies to the (mot.) brigades 900 and ‘GD’. 

3. The cavalry division and part of the mountain divisions were only insignificantly worse 
equipped as regards personnel. 

4. Infantry divisions Ist wave, remaining divisions of peacetime army, supplemented with 
recruits of the youngest year-groups. 

5. Infantry divisions 2nd and 4th waves, reservists of the peacetime army of year-groups 
1914-18 with long training and recruits of the youngest year-groups (2nd wave). In the 4th 
wave members of the ‘white year groups’ 1909-13, training short, but still in peacetime. 

6. Infantry divisions 7th and 8th waves, set up in Jan. or Feb. 1940, with a majority of men with 
battle experience (west), supplemented by recruits of the ‘white year-groups’ in the summer 
of 1940. 

7. Infantry divisions 11th and 12th waves; set up with cadres of Ist- and 4th-wave divisions in 
Oct. and Dec. 1940, supplemented by recruits from year-group 1920, but without battle 
experience and with little unit training. 

8. Infantry divisions 5th wave and police division set up in Sept. 1939, with battle experience 
but with predominantly older personnel, some officers having served in the First World War. 
Structure of police division as 2nd wave. 

g. Infantry divisions 3rd and 6th waves; set up in Sept. and Nov. 1939 as reserve formations; 
3rd wave: former territorial divisions, war service year-groups to 1900, supplemented by 
personnel from ‘white year-groups’. 6th wave: territorial officers and personnel of the older 
‘white year-groups’. 

10. Infantry divisions 13th and 14th waves; intended as occupation divisions in the west, weak in 
numbers, set up in Nov. 1940 with older personnel (1905-19). 

11. Infantry divisions 15th wave and security divisions; 15th wave set up in May 1941 from older 
year-groups and untrained men, rather poorly equipped as regards personnel; security 
divisions: cadre: territorial officers from First World War, other ranks older year-groups and 
men with First World War service, weaker in personnel than the normal infantry divisions, 
only two regiments. Security divisions from parts of regiments of the 3rd wave. 


Sources: Establishment orders of the BdE and diagrammatic order of battle June 1941. 
DIAGRAM IIL. Iv.8. Qualitative Diagram of the Large Formations of the Army, as at 
June 1941 


< 


the preparations for ‘Sea Lion’ had shown the impracticability of a direct attack 
on the British mainland, the detour of an indirect threat to her colonial pos- 
sessions seemed a good idea, in two respects: on the one hand, settlement with 
Britain could be sought at a time determined by German interests; on the 
other, the occupation of strategically favourable extra-European possessions 
would also improve the basic conditions for the ultimate defeat of the enemy 
in the west.’°’ However, an interpretation based primarily on foreign policy 
should not blind one to an interpretation which is deeply rooted in the psy- 
chological position of strongly militarized societies, and which was obviously 
encouraged by the ideological fixation of the National Socialist regime, in 


7 Germany and the Second World War, iii, sect. IV.11.3 at n. 247. 
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particular. The programmatically postulated battle as the purpose of existence, 
on the one hand, was here combined with the personal dynamics of a military 
oligarchy, for which peace could only mean loss of power. 

Victory over France had given the Wehrmacht considerable public prestige. 
The fear of being rendered important at home and limited to occupation activ- 
ities after a victorious war haunted the army leadership from the beginning of 
the war.'°* Statements found in notes for a report by the Organization Depart- 
ment of the Army High Command of 7 April 1941, which may be regarded as 
the direct result of the Fithrer’s instruction of 17 February 1941, may be inter- 
preted in this sense. The trauma of encirclement, which had stayed with the 
German military since the second half of the nineteenth century, is here delib- 
erately denied. After the overthrow of the enemy states on the frontiers of the 
Greater German Reich, and after the remaining states had been bound to 
the Reich by treaty, there was ‘no longer a quantitatively equal armed force on 
the frontiers’.’°’ Hence the conflict must perforce be taken out of Europe. At 
a time when the equipment of the army, with vehicles in particular, had been 
achieved only by summoning up all possible assistance, and was even then 
incomplete, short-term planning which envisaged a reinforcement of the 
existing armoured and motorized forces from 32 to 39 divisional formations 
inevitably raises questions as to the military leadership’s hold on reality. An 
increase of 22 per cent in the mobile troops by the autumn of 1941 would have 
meant extensive demotorization of the divisions which remained in order to 
secure the European area. These units, considerably reduced in their fighting 
strength, would, however, in all probability then have been unable to exercise 
any comprehensive control over the occupied territories. The extent to which 
Army High Command planning had already distanced itself from reality is 
shown by a comparison with Wehrmacht High Command observations made 
in January 1940, in which the possibility of a Soviet push across the Mossul and 
Baghdad oilfields towards India was dismissed as unrealistic, because the ter- 
ritorial conditions were too difficult and the distances too great.’®° Now, in 
April 1941, this very push across a greater distance and sometimes through 
much more difficult terrain, with high mountain peaks (Anatolia), apparently 
presented German troops with no overwhelming problems.'®! Thirteen 
armoured and motorized divisions were regarded as adequate for this enter- 
prise. The lack of an appropriate infrastructure in the states through which the 
advance was expected to pass also called for a greater number of airborne 
units. In this case, however, the military planners had to take into account that 
at that time there was neither an air transport fleet available nor sufficient expe- 


8 See e.g. ObdH No. 5343/39 PA (2) Gr. I/Ia, 25 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RH 12-1/¥. 121. 

%° OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) No. 507/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 7 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/y. 427, 
note for report: What demands should be made on the organization of the army after the military 
defeat of the whole of Europe? 

10° Germany and the Second World War, iii, sect. TV.11.3 at n. 284. 

181 Note for report OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) No. 507/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 7 Apr. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 2’. 427. 
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rience of air transport and air landing.’® Nevertheless, the chief of the Army 
General Staff was completely in agreement with corresponding proposals by 
the Organization Department, and in fact only partially altered the presumed 
allocation of forces. Halder actually based his estimate of requirements on a 
much higher degree of motorization for the available divisions than had the 
Organization Department (see Diagram III.Iv.9). 

At first glance one might dismiss these plans, which transcended all previous 
limitations, as operational games, worked out exclusively for the purpose of 
satisfactorily fulfilling an existing order from the Ftthrer. On the other hand, 
certain signs indicate that since March 1941 the Army High Command had 
already been making organizational preparations which would presuppose a 
connection with the simultaneous planning for the period following Bar- 
barossa. For instance, the head of the Organization Department, who had 
the task of laying down the extent, constitution, and equipment of the units 
regarded as necessary in order to achieve the planned operational goals, 
requested the commander of the Replacement Army on 19 March I94I1 to 
adapt his plans to the fact that on 1 August 1941 another armoured corps must 
be equipped, as two armoured divisions and one (motorized) infantry division, 
for deployment in North Africa.’ In this way Buhle was implementing an 
instruction from Hitler to the Army High Command of 17 March 1941, which 
had demanded measures enabling them to move over to the attack themselves 
in this theatre of war if the relationship of forces was favourable.'** This means 
that even in March 1941 a third operational variant had been brought into play, 
with the idea of a push from North Africa across the Suez Canal into Iraq.'© 
After the reflections of the Organization Department of 7 April 1941 had been 
generally agreed by the chief of the Army General Staff, the first concern was 
whether adequate materials and troops capable of fighting in the tropics could 
be made available for the planned shock troops. By the end of March the 
General Army Office was already preparing to enlist into the Wehrmacht, as 
required, former Foreign Legionnaires, who had previously been generally cat- 
egorized as politically unreliable and whose military passes bore the abbrevia- 
tion ‘nzv’ (nicht zu verwenden: not to be used).'® In this case, operational plans 
and necessities seem to have softened up the former rigid policy, according to 
which all persons classified as unworthy to serve their country, which included 
Legionnaires, were to be debarred from the privilege of armed service.’ 


12 Tbid. 

83 OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. I (III) No. 453/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 19 Mar. 1941, BA-MA H-10- 
3/82 (film). 

164 Situation conference with Hitler on 17 Mar. 1941, Halder, War Diaries, 17 Mar, 1941. 

1 See the interpretation in Germany and the Second World War, iii, sect. IV.11.3 at n. 284. 

16° OKW/AHA/Ag/E (I) No. 1884/41 geh., 28 Mar. 1941 (telegram), communicated with 
Military District Command IX Az. 12 i 10.34, Abt. Ib/E (H) Br.Nr. 1816/41 geh., 1 Apr. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 15/222. 

167 On the change from the complete exclusion of this group from ‘the privilege of serving the 
German people’ to the pragmatic treatment of this circle see BAE/AHA/BdE No. 7632/39 g., 4 Oct. 
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4. Army Reroganization after Barbarossa QgI 


At the beginning of May the chief of staff of the commander of the replace- 
ment army, Colonel Karl-Erik Koehler, received the order to prepare a study 
on the manpower and matériel conditions of army reorganization after Bar- 
barossa. The notes for a report by Buhle and the corresponding position of 
Halder were to serve as a philosophical basis for this.'°* The results of this 
study had been submitted to the chief of army armaments and commander of 
the Replacement Army by the beginning of July.’®’ According to the calcula- 
tions set out there, the manpower equipment of the divisions required by the 
Army General Staff was possible, and the necessary equipment with weapons 
and instruments also seemed feasible by the autumn of 1941. On the other 
hand, the vehicle situation would not allow for a considerable increase in the 
rapid mobile and partly motorized units by the date in question. On the 
contrary, the General Army Office considered that, two months after the con- 
clusion of Barbarossa, only about 10-15 of the existing mobile units could be 
ready for deployment again. In fact, a period of eight months was estimated 
to be necessary for the restoration of the remaining 17-22 divisions.’ An 
increase in units was therefore completely illusory, at least for operations in 
autumn 1941. The vehicle industry would not be in a position to enable further 
mobile units to be formed until the summer of 1942 at the earliest.!” 

In order to ensure the necessary refurbishment of the existing motorized 
units, it would have been necessary to release 66 divisions so as to allocate their 
already slender stock of vehicles to the mobile units. Since this measure would 
only succeed in procuring a certain number of the vehicles required, a further 
50 divisions and army troops would have had to be largely demotorized. But 
even this kind of rigid limitation of the vehicle allocation would ultimately have 
meant still further reducing the current and already reduced establishment 
strength of vehicles with the mobile troops. 

The concluding judgement of the military technocrats in the General Army 
Office, who had reasonably binding data on the personnel and matériel situa- 
tion of the army, and through their co-operation with the Army Economy and 


1939, BA-MA RH 15/418b; OKW Az. 12 i 10.33, AHA/Ag/E (Ie) No. 1747/40 geh., 24 May 1940, 
2nd draft of guidelines for a uniform assessment of former French Legionnaires, issued by the 
Reich Fihhrer SS and Chief of German Police, BA-MA RH 15/213; the Reich Fithrer SS and Chief 
of German Police in the Reich ministry for the interior ‘S’—IV E 3 No. 31/337, 3 Oct. 1940, signed 
Heydrich, BA-MA RH 15/199; OKW/AHA/Ag/E (I) No. 1884/41, geh., 28 Mar. 1941, communi- 
cated with Military District Command IX Az. 12 i 10.34. Abt. Ib/E (H) Br.Nr. 1816/41 geh., 1 Apr. 
1941, BA-MA RH 15/222; OKW/GenStdH/Org.Abt. I/III, No. 453/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 19 Mar. 
1941, BA-MA H-10-3/82 (film); Military District Command IX Az. 12 i 10, Abt. Ib/E (H) No. 
2301/41 geh., 25 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RH 53-9/26; Buhle—Halder conversation, Halder, War Diaries, 
28 Apr. 1941; Military District HQ IX Az. 12 i 10.34 Abt. Ib/E (H) No. 2957/41 geh., 27 May 1941, 
BA-MA RH 15/222; OKH Az. 12 i 10, AHA/Ag/E (Ia) No. 4170/41 geh. II. Ang., 11 Nov. 1941, ibid. 


168 The study arising from this directive has been preserved in a working copy belonging to 
Kiihne, which also contains all the preliminary work, BA-MA RH 15/203. 

16° Draft and individual contributions also in BA-MA RH 15/203. 

' Tncluding the 5th Light Div. (re-formed into 21st Armoured Div. in Africa) and the 
GrofSdeutschland Inf. Regiment expanded to an infantry division. 

17. AHA/Demob (Ia) No. 366/41 g.Kdos., 8 July 1941, BA-MA RH 15/203. 
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Armaments Department were also able to assess the capability of the war 
economy, made it clear that at this point the greater bottleneck was in the 
matériel rather than the personnel situation. The wear and tear on vehicles was 
so great that after refurbishment the army’s motorization status would have 
been thrown back to that of autumn 1939. This meant that the entire produc- 
tion output of the automobile industry since the beginning of the war, includ- 
ing the large number of freight lorries, would have done no more than replace 
the running losses and made possible the new formations of the first two years 
of the war. 

In the summer months of 1941 in particular, the contrast between ‘opera- 
tors’ and ‘technocrats’ in the Army High Command became particularly 
striking, and the contrast between the desirable and the feasible led to latent 
tensions. After the General Army Office had studied the practicability of the 
Army High Command’s ideas on the continuation of operations since the 
beginning of May, the Army High Command approached the Wehrmacht High 
Command on 4 June suggesting that they should start concerning themselves 
with future planning at the earliest opportunity.'” In this the Army High 
Command was obviously intent on bringing the previous army planning into 
an overall Wehrmacht design. By 1 June the draft had been produced for Direc- 
tive No. 32, which was passed on to the High Command on Ig June as a pro- 
visional working basis.'”? It took up the idea of a concentric, triangular attack 
from Bulgaria, Libya, and possibly Transcaucasia on British positions in the 
Middle East. On the basis of this draft directive and the partial change made 
on 30 June 1941, the Army High Command worked out a distribution of forces 
for the army on 11 July.’ At this point they apparently had no knowledge of 
the study produced by the General Army Office, since the calculations went 
far beyond the information contained there. Under the date of 13 July 1941, the 
war diary of the operations department of the Army General Staff noted that, 
on the basis of Directive No. 32, the first ideas for an attack on the Suez Canal 
and operations from the Caucasus towards Persia were being tested.'” 

It seems fairly improbable that these ideas should have taken shape in the 
Army High Command only in July 1941, since just two days later the opera- 
tions department was able to submit an extensive study of this question.'”° The 
detailed development of this study had apparently been begun in June, imme- 
diately after receipt of draft Directive No. 32, and submitted to the chief of the 
Army General Staff on 15 July. One day earlier, the Fithrer directive on the 
armoured-vehicle programme within the framework of the re-equipment of 
the army had been dispatched to the Wehrmacht services by the Wehrmacht 


'2 RTB ORW i. 400 (4 June 1941); Klee, ‘Der Entwurf’, 138. 
Hitlers Weisungen 151-6 [not in trans.]. 
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176 OKH/Op.Abt., 15 July 1941, note for report on the occupation and securing of Russian ter- 
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High Command. This was followed on 15 July by Hitler’s directive on person- 
nel and matériel equipment. Both instructions referred to the operational 
concept, set out in Directive No. 32, of extending the war beyond Europe. The 
directive was evidently not prepared by Hitler, but none the less formed 
the basis of definite instructions for the manpower and matériel equipment of 
the Wehrmacht. 

The ideas for the continuation of operations after Barbarossa which had 
been considered since April 1941 in the Wehrmacht and Army High 
Commands clearly reveal a ‘planning anarchy’ among the supreme military 
command authorities, which completely failed to take into account all the 
prognoses regarding materials and manpower. This becomes clear in a com- 
parison of the different manpower requirement calculations, which were con- 
stantly altered between April and July 1941 (see Diagram III.Iv.9). Besides the 
desired total number of large army units, the data for the armoured and motor- 
ized divisions are of particular interest, since it was here that the major bottle- 
necks were expected. 

After Halder had reduced the Organization Department’s proposal to 
twenty-four armoured and twelve motorized divisions, the General Army 
Office, which undoubtedly possessed the greatest expertise on matters of 
equipment, arrived at far lower values still. The data for this study, however, 
were demonstrably taken into account neither by the Army High Command 
nor by the Organization Department of the Army General Staff. On the 
contrary, the number of armoured divisions was raised by fifteen and that of 
the motorized divisions by seven. The extensive demands for the army’s expan- 
sion were not without their effects on the armaments programmes. Conse- 
quently, particular importance attaches to the Fuhrer directive of 14 July 1941. 
The officer responsible for dealing with army operational questions in the 
Wehrmacht operations staff, Lieut.-Colonel Bernhard von Lof berg, was in 
close touch during those July days with the chief of the Operations Department 
of the Army General Staff. After a telephone conversation, by 14 July Lofberg 
had already sent to the Operations Department the review of forces drawn 
up by the Wehrmacht High Command, which was closely based on the key 
dates given in the Fuhrer directive of 13 and 14 July on the armoured-vehicle 
programme as well as on additional manpower and material equipment.'”’ 
Lofberg told the Wehrmacht operations staff on 14 July that the Operations 
Department of the Army General Staff had ‘reached considerably lower figures 
in a provisional calculation’.'” 

This was appropriate, since at this point the Army High Command had 
received only the figures of 7 April. But after Halder had heard on 14 July of 


7 OKW/WFSt/Abt. L No. 441206/41 g.K. Chefs. (I Op.) I. Ang., 14 July 1941, letter from 
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Hitler’s ideas on the expansion of the mobile units, the excessive data from 
the Wehrmacht High Command suddenly also appeared in the notes for 
Heusinger’s report to Halder dated only one day later. The chief of the Army 
General Staff, who had received the figures on 17 July, damped the optimism 
of the Operations Department, which believed that with four armoured and 
two motorized infantry divisions (plus two infantry divisions) German sover- 
eignty could be secured in the central Urals on a line east of Sverdlovsk. The 
chief of the Army General Staff noted that it was not at present intended to 
go beyond a line from the Volga through Kazan, Kirov, and the course of 
the Dvina.’”? The smoothness with which the ‘operators’ in the Army High 
Command were able to adjust to the Fithrer’s demand is revealing, since the 
critical assessment of forces by the General Army Office must by then have 
been known there as well. 

Not without schadenfreude, it seems, the chief of the Organization Depart- 
ment noted on 15 July under the Fihrer order for the armoured programme: 
‘I am interested in the views of the head of army equipment, since the General 
Staff’s considerably smaller programme was declared unworkable.’!*° 

In fact, considerable importance attaches to the role of Fromm. If he insisted 
on the figures worked out in the General Army Office as maximum values, the 
operational planning goals of the Wehrmacht and Army High Commands were 
illusory. On 18 July a conversation took place between Halder and Fromm, 
who now in turn submitted a proposal for the implementation of Hitler’s 
armoured-vehicle programme.'*! Fromm’s agreement with the Fihrer’s 
demands meant trying to make the impossible possible. Although he knew the 
material and manpower resources of the army better than anyone else, he too 
seems not to have declared Hitler’s demands to be unworkable from the start. 
In contrast to the memorandum from the General Army Office, he believed 
that thirty-six armoured divisions could be formed, if only in two brigades. His 
belief was based on the view that with the tried and trusted method of cell 
division, new divisions could be formed from the existing armoured divisions. 
This meant that the majority of the armoured divisions of the army in the east 
would still be equipped with only two brigades, a further reduction in fighting 
power, since the existing brigades would have had to give up vehicles and per- 
sonnel. Concerning the increase in the number of motorized divisions, Fromm 
also wanted to risk a move which, though it seemed technically workable, com- 
pletely contradicted the previous political principles of army leadership. In 
order to make it clear that the army considered itself fully capable of conduct- 
ing the operations after Barbarossa exclusively with its own forces, the Army 


7 Manuscript comment by Halder on formulation by OKH/Op. (V), 17 July 1941, explanation 
of this undated, BA-MA RH 2/v. 728. 
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High Command had never brought the SS divisions into play in its plans. 
Fromm, on the other hand, added the existing four SS formations to the 
existing eleven armoured divisions, and even suggested that the SS be permit- 
ted to set up an additional formation. Halder’s reaction to this political volte- 
face was apparently limited to the proposal that, instead of the additional 
SS division, a further motorized army division be set up. In his conversation 
with Halder the commander of the replacement army seems not to have inves- 
tigated any further the necessary refurbishment of the matériel of the existing 
formations. 

It is astonishing how readily, and apparently uncritically, the leading repre- 
sentatives of the military hierarchy accepted Hitler’s instructions and worked 
them into their own plans, although they had been informed by their subordi- 
nate agencies of their real fighting power. The development of the situation 
in the east in the second half of July shows that the Soviet troops had been 
weakened, but not worn down to the extent still assumed at the beginning of 
the month. The rising manpower losses on the German side, which in the 
mobile units in particular played a more important part than the simultaneous 
material losses, led to the reconsideration of the planned allocation of forces 
after Barbarossa in the Army and Wehrmacht High Commands.’ By 27 July 
the Operations Department had suggested the possibility of occupying the 
industrial area of the Urals in an armoured raid (8 armoured divisions plus 4 
motorized infantry divisions).'*? On 29 July Colonel Heusinger submitted 
these ideas to the chief of the Army General Staff, who noted the word ‘memo- 
randum’ in his diary, a possible pointer to the amended study submitted on 8 
August to the Operations Department, which took precise account of the 
envisaged allocation of forces on 27 July.'** It is not impossible that Halder had 
encouraged the chief of the Operations Department to set out his ideas in a 
fresh study. All in all, the armoured and motorized formations envisaged were 
reduced in number to 30 and I5 respectively. This measure was supposed to be 
implemented by restricting the formations envisaged for Operation Isabella 
and the Army High Command reserves at home. On the other hand, the pre- 
viously accepted distribution of forces in the east (12 armoured divisions and 
6 motorized infantry divisions) and Balkan Anatolia (4 armoured divisions and 
3 motorized infantry divisions) remained unchanged.'® 

This approach shows that, on the basis of the changed situation in the east, 
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the Army High Command had now reached the conclusion that its plans for 
mid-July could no longer be adhered to. According to the commander-in-chief 
of the army, on that same day Hitler fell into line with the Army High 
Command’s ideas.'*° The planned arrangement of the armoured divisions in 
two battalions, already proposed by Fromm in July, as well as the presumed 
number of motorized divisions, including the existing SS units, was to be 
achieved by 1 May 1942. Similarly, it was on 8 August 1941 that this formation 
and training order went to the head of army equipment and commander of the 
Replacement Army.'®’ In the discussion between the chief of the Wehrmacht 
High Command and the leading representatives of the Wehrmacht services on 
16 August Fromm then stated that after the conclusion of the operations in the 
east the disbandment of some 50 divisions could be expected, making about 
300,000 workers available to the armaments industry. In addition, the intention 
was to release some 200,000 soldiers who had served in the First World War and 
who were still in the Wehrmacht.’* In his statements Fromm followed the pro- 
posals of the study by the General Army Office of July 1941. 

The shortage of materials in the army of the east, which became more and 
more apparent in August, soon rendered even the reduced manpower increase 
proposed by the commanders-in-chief of the Army and Wehrmacht on 8 
August quite out of the question. Brauchitsch and Fromm explained in a 
report to Hitler on 19 August that the manpower and matériel status of the 
army in the east made considerable refurbishment essential. Accordingly, a 
maximum of 25-6 armoured divisions could be expected by 1 May 1942.'*? In 
view of the rapidly worsening matériel situation of the army in the east, these 
restrictions do not signal any general change of position. On 4 September 1941 
only 47 per cent of the eastern army’s tanks were still usable, while 23 per cent 
were undergoing maintenance and 30 per cent had to be regarded as com- 
pletely useless.'”° 

Despite these alarming figures, the Army General Staff continued to try to 
achieve a concluding situation for the 1941 campaign, which Hitler himself had 
not expected before 1942.'°' On 24 October 1941, in a conversation with the 
assistant Chief of Staff (Ops), the plans for an operation to begin in the spring 
of 1942 across the Caucasus, advancing towards Iraq, had been discussed 
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again.’ In addition, the Caucasian oilfields were initially to be reached by the 
autumn of 1941. These new ideas of the Army High Command were sent to 
Hitler on 3 November.’ After a conversation with Halder on 5 November, the 
chief of the Operations Department had an extensive memorandum prepared 
on 7 November, suggesting the possibilities of an optimum concluding situa- 
tion for the 1941 campaign, and signalling the premisses for the planned 
operations in 1942.'°* On the same day, however, Hitler expressed great reser- 
vations to Brauchitsch as far as further plans for securing Russian territory 
were concerned. He did not believe that he could take possession even of the 
Caucasian oilfield until 1942.'°° The Army High Command seem, on the other 
hand, to have largely dealt with his objections, because on 11 November the 
Wehrmacht Operations Staff informed the Operations Department that, 
subject to secured supply-lines, Hitler approved the plans for 1942. The 
manpower review annexed to this once again assumed as a matter of course a 
basis of 30 armoured divisions, to be ready for action on 1 May 1942.'°° These 
plans were not taking place in a vacuum, as can be seen, for example, from the 
fact that supplies of armour for the army in the east from the new production 
in the Reich were restricted, despite the precarious replacement situation 
of the mobile troops, up to the winter of 1941-2'°’ because the tanks were 
reserved for new formations. The situation with winter clothing was similar. In 
accordance with the plans of the Army High Command of 8 August 1941, in 
the winter of 1941-2 only 58 occupation divisions were to be left in the east. 
Therefore, when the cold season began, the necessary equipment for only this 
number of units was kept in readiness in the Government-General.'** The 
soldiers of the army in the east later paid for this hubris in planning with thou- 
sands of cases of frostbite. 

However, the long-term effects of Directive No. 32 were not only detectable 
in the matériel area by the turn of 1941-2. In the manpower sector as well, by 
October 1941 plans were influenced by the operational goals set for 1942. The 
crucial point was still the Fuhrer order for the reorganization of armaments 
from 14 July 1941.'”? The guidelines issued by the Army High Command on 
23 October in the manpower area still referred expressly to the overall strate- 
gic aims expressed in Directive No. 32. Even late in 1941 disbanding of army 
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manpower was being considered, amounting to some 49 divisional formations 
and army troops in favour of the armaments industry, flying troops, and the 
navy.°” The structure approved by Hitler for the planned reorganization of 
the army on 8 August 1941 was still binding, committing them to increasing the 
number of armoured divisions to 30 and of motorized divisions to 15. In 
contrast to the optimistic phrase ‘on conclusion of the eastern campaign’, 
which had been selected in August, it was now stated that the reorganization 
of the army was to begin ‘with the provisional conclusion of the operations 
in the east’. The 200,000 men needed to cover losses were to be gained by 
combing out the military headquarters, staffs, and agencies at home and in the 
occupied territories; year-group 1922, however, was to be available only for the 
1942 operations. 

The Army High Command was evidently operating at this time with 
planning data laid down before the beginning of the campaign and since then 
long overtaken. The replacement requirements, still not covered, of the army 
in the east alone amounted at the beginning of October to about 300,000 
men.” At all events, year-group 1923 was not to be called up for training until 
the spring of 1942. The Wehrmacht High Command justified this measure with 
the comment that “The course of the war provisionally planned on a long-term 
basis [precluded] prior recourse to this reserve for manpower.’ In the Wehr- 
macht High Command too, they were quite certain that not only would the 
eastern campaign not run as planned, but that the operational goals under con- 
sideration in the Middle East would make long-term manpower planning 
essential. 

Developments in the Russian theatre of war, the constantly rising losses on 
the one hand and on the other the Fihrer’s decisions, not yet adopted, on 
the operational goals for 1942, created in the Wehrmacht High Command a 
climate of uncertainty which also affected the guidelines for manpower 
planning. This development was further promoted by the Army High 
Command’s instructions, worked out in the first half of November, according 
to which seven armoured divisions could be pulled out of the eastern front for 
refurbishment and two more converted for tropical use, while an additional 
two new armoured divisions would be formed at home.”” 

At the Orsa conference on 13 November 1941 Halder was already being con- 
siderably more cautious. In his view, fifteen divisions of the eastern army 
should be released in the winter, i.e. only about a third of the number required 
in the guidelines.*”? On 28 November 1941 Executive Order No. 1 on the 
guidelines of 3 October was issued. This stated at the very beginning: “The 
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release of army divisions to the extent planned is not expected.”””* This meant 
that a deviation from the previous line of long-term operational goals was 
introduced, with all the material and manpower consequences. By then the last 
German attack had literally frozen, 30 km. from the Kremlin in Moscow, at up 
to — 35 °C. The retention of material and manpower reserves, the juggling with 
‘stopgaps’, began to take bitter toll. On 23 November Halder had already 
expressed the view that the Soviet Union was decisively beaten and the war in 
the east could be ended by using troops returning from injury leave and 
members of the 1922 year-group. There would, of course, no longer be an army 
on the lines of June 1941, but then, such an army was no longer needed.”” 
The chief of the Army General Staff continued at that time to assume 
that the intended conclusive situation of the campaign could be achieved. 
Only five days later, the Soviet counter-attack caught army and leadership 
equally unprepared. With a total loss of 800,000 men, about 25 per cent of its 
strength in June 1941, by November the army in the east was already short of 
340,000 men, for which only some 33,000 were available at home as trained 
replacements.” 

While the Soviet Union threw all available reserves into the battle, the Army 
General Staff, with a crucially mistaken estimate of their own situation and the 
fighting capacity of the enemy, had mobilized neither the existing material nor 
its manpower reserves. The spell which the unexpected success of the French 
campaign had cast over the German leadership evaporated only quite slowly in 
the autumn of 1941. Not until winter had advanced was the Russian soldier 
recognized as an adversary to be taken seriously. Even at the end of October a 
training manual from the Army High Command stated that “The Russian is an 
unsophisticated being on a lower cultural level.’ The German soldier, on the 
other hand, was to be encouraged in the conviction that “Through decisive 
action, the considered use of his weapons, and his own courage [he is] a match 
for any opponent and any situation, however difficult and dangerous.” 

This exaggerated self-esteem was apparently not simply propaganda calcu- 
lated to spur the troops on to maximum performance even in exceptional 
situations and with worsening material equipment; it seems rather to have been 
rooted in a profound conviction which was so all-encompassing that even the 
leading representatives of the German General Staff had lost all sense of pro- 
portion and reality about it. The popular Darwinism of the National Socialists 
was undoubtedly alien to the leading representatives of the army command, 
but even they had long been persuaded of the special abilities and will to 
achieve of the German soldier. Above all, the victory over France, the dreaded 
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adversary of the First World War, had torn down barriers which up to that point 
had repeatedly caused the General Staff to produce cautious situation assess- 
ments and to react more defensively than offensively. The underestimation of 
the Soviet enemy, however, was not simply the outcome of inadequate infor- 
mation, but also a product of the experiences of the First World War and the 
volunteer corps battles in the Baltic, which had been exaggerated by National 
Socialist propaganda. After the onset of the Red Army’s counter-offensive 
and the first movement of retreat in army group Centre at the beginning of 
December 1941, both Halder and Hitler seemed only slowly to grasp the 
changed situation on the eastern front.”°* At the same time, those responsible 
for the manpower and material equipment of the Wehrmacht, Colonel-General 
Fromm and Reich Minister Todt, recognized the need to work towards ending 
the war by negotiation.*” The military and civilian ‘technocrats’ were already 
providing a far more accurate estimate of the situation and pointing to possible 
consequences, when the ‘operators’ had long shown themselves incapable of 
drawing the necessary conclusions from the situation in the area of Army 
Group Centre. 


208 Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.1.1(g) at n. 567. 
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V. The Winter Crisis of 1941-1942: 
The Distribution of Scarcity or Steps 
towards a More Rational Management 
of Personnel 


1. INSIDE VIEW OF A CRISIS 


(a) The Direction of Military Personnel from the Outbreak of the War in the East 
until the Winter Crisis of 1941-1942 


AT first sight, the German formations which prepared to cross the Russian 
border on 22 June 1941 were an impressive force. They comprised 3,050,000 
men, moving into action with more than half a million horses, 600,000 motor- 
vehicles, and 3,350 armoured vehicles.' However, closer examination of these 
army formations reveals that the German army in the east in June 1941 was not 
much stronger in terms of manpower than the army that had entered the field 
against France a year before. In May 1940 some QI divisional formations had 
been deployed along a front 950km. long, with a further 28 divisions behind 
them as Army High Command reserves. By June 1940 a further 23 had been 
sent to the west as reserve formations.” In contrast, the forces in the east com- 
prised 121 German divisions (126 plus 6 brigades, if Germany’s allies are 
included) along a front 2,130 km. in length, but with proportionally far fewer 
reserves (28) than had been assigned for the French campaign (see Map III.v.1 
and Table III.v.1).* Fourteen of these were still in transport to the eastern front 
when hostilities broke out, while the remaining fourteen were either being 
replenished at home or had not yet been recalled from their previous areas of 
operations in the west and south-east. 


' OKH/GenStdh/GenQu/Abt. H/Vers./Qu 1 No. 1/0740/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 20 June 1941, BA- 
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North should be regarded as impassable owing to their topography and excluded from the calcu- 
lations. Despite these restrictions, a comparison of the lengths of the fronts and of the forces avail- 
able does seem illuminating since it reveals the over-confident assessment of the German 
leadership. 


France (1940) (km.) USSR (1941) (km.) 
France 350 German front 2,130 
Belgium/Luxemburg 190 Finnish front 1,180 
Holland 410 


TOTAL 950 35310 
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TABLE IIL.v.1. Number and Disposition of the Army’s Large Formations, 22 Fune 1941* 


Inf. Inf. div. Inf. div. Armd. Mountain Cav. SS Police Brig. Reg. Sec. Big formations 
div. (light) (mech.) div. div. div. div. div. div. in total 
East: 
At the front Army G. South 23, I —_— 4 I —_— I —_— —_— — 3 33 divs. 
(including sec. div.) Army G. Centre 29 —_— 5 9 — I I — —_— I" 3 48 divs., 
I reg. 
Army G. North 16 —_— 2 3 — — 3 24 divs. 
Army [Armee] reserves 4 2 2 I —_ — 2 —_— —_— — — II divs. 
Army group reserves 4 I — — 5 divs. 
SUBTOTAL I 76 4 9 17 I I 4 — — I 9 121 divs., 
I reg. 
OKH reserves, assigned Army G. South 5 I — —_— 6 divs. 
to the eastern front. Army G. Centre 6 _— — — T* — — 6 divs., 
Transportation 1 brig. 
19 June-4 July 1941 Army G. North I —_— _— I — — —_— 2 divs. 
SUBTOTAL II 12 I — Ss I I — — 14 divs., 
1 brig. 
Total east altogether 88 4 9 17 2 I 4 I I I 9 135 divs., 
1 brig., 
Ireg. 
OKH reserves, not yet (a) arrived in 
under orders Mil. Dist. 
VIII by 4 July 
(earmarked 
for the east) — — I —_ — — —_— I div. 
(6) In transit 
after 4 July 
(earmarked 
for the east) 9 _— —_— 2 —_— — — 11 div. 
(c) At the 
disposal of 
OKH on the 


home front 


2 div. 


to 
| 
| 


Subtotal 


North: At the front 


Army reserve 


Subtotal 


At the disposal of Chief of Army 
Armament and Commander 
of the Replacement Army, 
Commander of the German 
troops in Denmark 


West: 
At the front 
Army [Armee] reserve 


Commander of the troops in the 
Netherlands 


Subtotal 


South-east: 


Africa: At the front 


German formations overall 


At the front 


It 


38 


161 


1 battle 
d 


gp. 


1 battle 
gp. 


4+ 
1 battle 
gp- 


14 div. 


10 divs., 
1 battle gp. 
1 div. 


II divs., 
1 battle gp. 


1 div. 


35 divs. 
I div., 
2 brigs. 


2 divs. 


38 divs., 
2 brigs. 


7 divs., 
I reg. 


2 divs. 


208 divs. 
1 battle 
gp. 

3 brig. 
2 reg. 


TABLE III.V.1. Continued 


Inf. Inf. div. Inf. div. Armd. Mountain Cav. SS Police Brig. 
div. (light) (mech.) div. div. div. div. div. 


Reg. 


Sec. 


div. 


Big formations 
in total 


Notes: * Inf. Reg. (mech.) ‘Grofdeutschland’. * Armd. Brig. 100 and 101 (captured tanks). 
> ‘Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler’ counted as division ‘ Inf. Reg. 125. 
° Training Brig. (mech.) goo. ® sth Lights Inf. Div. (mot.). 
4 SS Battle Group ‘Nord’. 


German allies east/north on 22 June 1941, directly subordinated to the command of German troops: 


At the front Finnish 
formations 2 
Romanian 3 Mountain 
formations 4 — — —_— brigs. 
3, cav. brigs. 
German allies altogether 6 — — —_— 3 
Mountain 
brigs. 
3, cav. brigs. 


2 divs. 


4 divs., 
6 brigs. 


6 divs., 
6 brigs. 


* Excluding the Replacement Army. 


Sources: (1) Schematische Kriegsgliederung, Stand: B-Tag (22 June 1941), GenStdH/Op.Abt.-III/Priif. No.16270, Chefs. MGFA. (2). Ubersicht tiber die 
zahlenmafige Entwicklung des Heeres in der Zeit von 1.9.39-1.7.1941, OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) No./41 g.K., BA-MA RH 2/v.1326; Das Deutsche Reich und 


der Zweite Weltkrieg, iv, map vol., No. 2. 
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Some of the individual formations themselves were, in terms of manpower, 
considerably weaker than the divisions used in the west in the summer of 1940. 
This was particularly true of the armoured divisions, despite the fact that 
the doubling of their number to 20 made it appear that the striking power of 
the army in the east had been considerably strengthened. In the campaign 
in the west 6 armoured divisions had gone to the front, each with a peacetime 
pattern of 4 tank battalions; another 3 formations had been equipped with 3 
battalions and only one had been reduced to 2. By contrast, in summer 1941 
the army in the east had 9 armoured divisions with 3 battalions each and II 
armoured divisions with 2. As a result, the ratio of the number of tank battal- 
ions in May 1940 to that in June 1941 was only 35:49. Though the number of 
armoured divisions had been doubled, the number of tank battalions had been 
increased by only 40 per cent. Furthermore, within the battalions the provision 
of armoured fighting vehicles had been slightly changed, resulting in an overall 
increase in strength of only 30 per cent.* Though the size of the army had been 
increased by 52 divisional formations within one year, 49 divisions were tied 
down by the need to ensure Germany’s control of the European continent and 
to provide support for her Italian allies in North Africa. In 1940, by contrast, 
only 14 occupying divisions had been needed.? 

It must also be taken into account that the qualitative improvement of the 
army had not kept pace with the increase in numbers. Compared with the stan- 
dards of quality still operating in 1940, only 129 divisions could be regarded as 
full field divisions in June 1941, with another 54 having to be categorized as 
occupation and security divisions (see Diagram III.Iv.2). Ideological consider- 
ations regarding such issues as women’s work and the employment of the 
Reich Labour Service prevented a thorough exploitation of the personnel and 
material resources of the Reich. This had a twofold result. First, the output of 
armaments could not be increased to the extent required to supply the best 
possible equipment for 208 divisions; second, too few workers were mobilized 
to increase industrial production and provide sufficient military replacements. 
The chief of Army Ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army did 
manage to increase the accepted calculated quota of 180 divisions of the field 
army on 22 June 1941 by nearly 30 formations. However, the level of training 
and equipment in these divisions was such that they could not be sent for 
immediate service at the front in the foreseeable future. Within the framework 
of the limited political and economic room for manceuvre the regime had 
created for itself, the troops held under arms by the military leadership in June 
1941 were the most that could be mobilized and equipped within one year. The 
problem was made worse by the fact that the military potential of the Soviet 
Union continued to be underestimated even though German reconnaissance 
was daily identifying more enemy forces than had originally been anticipated. 


* Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. L.111.4 at n. 454. 
> Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, i. 49. 
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Accurate assessments of the enemy position in the east might have goaded 
the political leadership into action to provide the comprehensive increase in 
armament demanded by the military specialists, since an inadequately 
prepared attack on the Soviet Union could well produce unacceptable risks for 
the stability of the National Socialist system. Ideological utilitarianism was 
thus combined with military arrogance and led—via a total failure to appreci- 
ate the real situation—to a limited use of forces. In fact, a correct assessment 
of the conditions should have permitted only one decision: not to attack in 
June 1941. 

Alongside political and ideological factors, demographic phenomena played 
an important part in the assessment of the army’s combat strength. In 1941 a 
breakdown by age-group was made of the male population of the Reich (Old 
Reich and Austria, but not the Sudetenland, West Prussia, and Memel). This 
demonstrated that all the reservist year-groups of the pre-war period, apart 
from the year-group born in 1914, were composed of the numerically small 
groups born during the First World War.° By 1941 the larger year-groups born 
after 1918 had been given short periods of training. Among the ‘white groups’ 
most of the older men—those born after I909—were exempt from military 
service. In August 1941 only 237,000 as yet unconscripted reservists from the 
year-groups 1897-1921 were available alongside the 5.5 million able-bodied 
men whose service had been deferred. In the Reich, some 1.5 million 
Reservists I and 5.4 million Reservists II were conscripted, some of whom 
had received training lasting only eight weeks or three months (see Diagram 
III.Iv.2). 

On the basis of the statistics of August 1941, the General Army Office con- 
cluded that under current conditions no significant reserves of manpower 
could be made available to the Wehrmacht. The male workers and soldiers who 
could still be raised were not sufficient to provide security forces for 60 divi- 
sions in central Europe or to re-equip and replenish an attacking army of 150 
divisions if, at the same time, the government wanted to persuade the popula- 
tion that the war was virtually won. If the campaign against the Soviet Union 
could not be completed within the time-scale envisaged, the only remaining 
possibility was an increasing use of the manpower of the occupied territories. 
The armament economy was the first to adopt this solution. However, the 
Wehrmacht too was eventually forced to make use of Germany’s allies and con- 
tingents of foreign volunteers. At the outset this was primarily a propaganda 
move of limited military value. In the following years, however, the ‘volunteers’ 
and ‘auxiliaries’ formed a significant pool of potential recruits, though their 
combat value varied according to nationality. In the early years no rigorous 


® Reich minister of aviation and C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe, Chef der Luftwaffe 12D—1074/41 
g.Kdos. (LWehr 2 IV A), 14 Oct. 1940, Ersatzlage der Luftwaffe im Rahmen der Wehrmacht, Stand 
4. August 1941 [Replacement position of the Wehrmacht, situation on 4 August 1941], MGFA, 
Sammlung Herhudt v. Rohden, film No. 106. The plan has survived only as a barely legible 
microfilm copy. 
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restriction of the deferral system was attempted for political reasons. As a 
result, large numbers of able-bodied Germans could be gained only by 
lowering the criteria which determined fitness for active service. By the end of 
1940 line officers had already begun to complain that the quality of the replace- 
ments was declining steadily. The mechanized formations (armoured and com- 
munications troops) and sectors (Luftwaffe and navy) of the Wehrmacht were 
particularly dissatisfied with the quality of large numbers of recruits.’ 

Several very different factors combined to damage the recruitment potential 
of the Wehrmacht. Many soldiers, especially those from the younger year- 
groups (after about 1916) had suffered irreversible damage to their health as a 
result of inadequate nutrition during childhood and puberty. When the fitness 
criteria were lowered, the conscription of these men inevitably had a detri- 
mental effect on the overall health of the troops. The problem was intensified 
by shortened wartime training and the increasing resort to older able-bodied 
men. 

In the first weeks of the war in the east, when the study on the Wehrmacht 
replacement position was produced, the military leaders of the Third 
Reich were convinced that victory was imminent. As a result, they failed to 
draw the conclusions which seem so apparent on any detached analysis of 
the facts. Not until spring 1942, following stiffening Soviet resistance and 
the unexpectedly high casualties of the German army, were changes contem- 
plated which, on any realistic assessment, should have been made in the 
summer of 1940. 


(b) The Problem of Large-scale Casualties 


In the very first months following the start of the attack on the Soviet Union 
the Wehrmacht leadership—and especially the Army High Command—were 
confronted by a development which they had not expected and for which they 
were unprepared. 

On I October I941, in response to the rapidly mounting casualties in July, 
August, and September, a Statistical Section was established within the 
Wehrmacht Casualties Department of the OKW.* The move appears to typify 
the tendency of the Wehrmacht administration to react to situations only after 
they had developed, rather than being able to anticipate events. The depart- 
ment was comparable to OKW Central Statistics, which was also established 
only when friction between the need for workers and the demands of the 
military began to be felt. The Wehrmacht Casualties Department was estab- 
lished at the very moment when it became clear that the war in the east would 
extend into 1942, and possibly beyond that. 

Such ad hoc measures by the Wehrmacht and civilian authorities, introduc- 
ing essential measures only when they should already have been producing 


” Tbid. 
8 Statistics Section in Abt. WVW des OKW, g.Kdos., 30 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RM 7/807. 
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results, ensured that overall organizational planning had an amateurish and 
erratic quality. From the outside, the ‘Fiihrer state’ appeared monolithic; con- 
temporaries as well as later observers were initially convinced that it had estab- 
lished a flexible and far-sighted administrative structure to implement its 
aggressive policies. On closer observation, however, the Nazi state proved to be 
a fragile structure which held a whole range of independent and competing 
institutions in an unstable balance. The individual administrative authorities, 
though superficially efficient, were very reluctant to introduce potentially 
unpopular measures. Once such measures could no longer be avoided, they 
were introduced only half-heartedly and with hesitation. In the first half of the 
war, this analysis is true not only of the military administration, but also of the 
traditional ministerial bureaucracy. 

Casualties in the army reached a level that had never been anticipated after 
the experiences of the French campaign.’ At least in the first months of the 
campaign in the east, the main causes lay in the composition of the formations 
and their levels of training. However, the system of ‘cell division’ introduced by 
the army organization also had a detrimental effect. The consequence of ‘cell 
division’ was that battle-hardened, self-contained formations were torn apart; 
in many cases the advantage of providing every division with experienced 
cadres was thereby lost. In its first border battles the Wehrmacht was con- 
fronted by the bulk of Soviet divisions which had been trained and equipped 
in peacetime. In consequence, the Germans sustained relatively high casualties 
immediately after the start of the attack. When the remaining Soviet formations 
withdrew eastwards in the late summer of 1941, the German army suffered 
fewer casualties during the wide-ranging pursuit by mechanized formations. 
However, it must be remembered that the mobile troops—the best-trained 
German divisions—formed the spearhead. On the other hand, much of the 
work of ‘clearing the pockets’ was left to infantry and even security divisions; 
some of these had been established only recently and their soldiers had con- 
siderably less training and combat experience. Furthermore, the extreme bit- 
terness of the ideological struggle between two hostile systems also led to 
exceptionally high casualties. 

At the end of July 1941 the German army in the east had already sustained 
more casualties than during the whole of the campaign in the west. By mid- 
September 10 per cent of the 142 divisions involved in the campaign against the 
Soviet Union had lost over 25 per cent of their strength of June 1941. In 28 per 
cent of the divisions the losses were over 20 per cent, while in another 21 per 
cent the losses were 12 per cent or higher. Barely half of the divisions employed 
had suffered casualties of less than 12 per cent.’ Owing to the tremendous 
wastage, measured according to the operational capability of men and 
material, the combat strength of the divisions had been reduced still further. 


° Halder had a comparison with the casualty rates of the campaign against France drawn up 
for the very first casualty reports of the war in the east: Halder, War Diaries, 3 July 1941. 
1° Calculations on the basis of the figures in Halder, War Diaries, 10 Sept. 1941. 
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In the second half of August it fell to 60 per cent among the infantry divisions, 
and to 50 per cent among the mobile troops.'! The period before the end of 
November witnessed a constant decline in actual strength in the divisions 
because sufficient replacements could neither be made ready at home nor 
transported to the front quickly enough. At this time a significant proportion 
of the infantry divisions still had personnel strengths of only 50 per cent.’* At 
the chiefs of staff conference of the army in the east, the quartermaster-general 
was forced to admit that, after a five-month campaign, the army’s manpower 
reserves had already been exhausted." 

At first glance it is extremely difficult to understand why the development 
of the war in the east had run counter to every political, strategic, tactical, and 
operational prognosis. As regards casualties, it seems clear that the German 
leadership had underestimated the combat strength and capability of the 
Soviet soldier, even when inadequately led. At the same time, however, it 
emerged that the modern form of mechanized warfare over vast distances pre- 
sented enormous problems, for the medical care of the soldiers as well as the 
effectiveness of their weapons. At the end of 1942 the Army Medical Inspec- 
torate therefore made a structural analysis of the casualties sustained in the 
first year of the war in the east. Using available medical records, the Central 
Archive for Military Medicine investigated the course of the war from an exclu- 
sively medical, rather than military, standpoint.’* With the aid of 6,000 casualty 
reports, the intensity of the fighting was calculated for three separate periods 
and compared with corresponding data from the First World War. This 
produced the following picture (see also Diagram III.v.1).’° 

In the First World War, for every 1,000 casualties caused by enemy action 226 
soldiers had been killed. During the war of movement in the west in 1940 this 
total fell slightly, to 219, but in July 1941 it rose to 236. In the winter of 1941-2 
(January 1942) the total was as high as 244. However, the average figure for one 
year of war in the east was 229 killed for 1,000 casualties. 

In the war in the east deaths as a result of enemy action in the first month of 


"| Information from Buhle to Halder: ibid., 24 and 28 Aug. 1941. 

2 Tbid., 30 Nov. 1941. 

3 Tbid., a tendency already recognizable in the discussion between Thomas and Lt.-Gen. 
Stieler v. Heydekampf, 18 Oct. 1941, OKW/WiRtAmtStab, KTB, BA-MA RW 10/165. 

‘4 From the last head of the Zentralarchiv fiir Wehrmedizin (ZAW: Central Archive for 
Wehrmacht Medicine), Dr Hans Miller, we have two largely unknown studies, written in the 
postwar period but apparently based on authentic ZAW material, some of which has since been 
lost: (1) Die Wiedereinsatzfahigkeit nach Verwundungen, Erfrierungen und Erkrankungen [Return 
to fitness for active service after wounding, frostbite, and sickness], based on the investigation Der 
Heeressanitaétsinspekteur No. 1249/44 geh. (WiG Ib), 30 Jan. 1944, geheim, written by Assistant 
Medical Director Dr Hosemann, Die Wiedereinsatzfahigkeit nach Verwundungen, Erfrierungen, 
Erkrankungen (a copy is in the Sanitaéts-Akademie of the Bundeswehr in Munich, Sign. 4320); (II) 
Die statistische Auswertung der Krankenurkunden der deutschen Wehrmacht im Kriege [Statisti- 
cal evaluation of sickness documents of the German Wehrmacht during the war]. Both studies are 
part of the analysis by Miiller-Hillebrand, Das statistische System, MGFA, Study P-o11, 139-56 
(I), 157-99 CII). In the following they are identified as Miiller I and Miiller II. 

5 Miller I, 143-4. 
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or wounds 


Sick and wounded, fit 


unfit for military 
service 


For every 1,000 losses caused by weapons there were 
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by weapons 
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Comparative analyses of the ‘Sanitétsbericht tber das Deutsche Heer 1914/18’ with 6,000 reports 
of casualties caused by enemy action and the corresponding 6,000 casualty reports including late 
sequelae within 28 months from the month of investigation, and the evaluation of 1,544,161 
casualty reports from army medical records between I Sept. 1941 and 31 Aug. 1942 (third year of 
war) 


Sources: Sanitasbericht tiber das Deutsche Heer im Weltkriege 1914/18, vol. iii, Der 
Heeressanitatsinspekteur No. 1249/44 geh. (WiG Ib), 30 Jan. 1944: Dr Hosemann, Die 
Wiedereinsatzfahigkeit nach Verwundungen, Erkrankungen (Sanitaétsakademie der Bundswehr, 
Miunchen, Sign. 4320). 
DIAGRAM III.v.1. Ratio of Men Killed in Action to Wounded and Sick and their 
Return to Fitness for Active Service 


< 


the war were 8 per cent higher, and in December 1942 as much as II per cent 
higher, than in the French campaign. The border fighting and battles of encir- 
clement of the summer, and the defence against the Soviet winter offensive, 
thus cost more soldiers their lives than the battle for France. Averaged out over 
a full year, however, the death rate was only slightly higher than in France. This 
confirms the assumption that the army in the east initially suffered higher casu- 
alties because of its inadequate training and the tenacious resistance offered by 
Soviet troops. Casualty rates rose even higher during the difficult conditions of 
retreat in the winter of 1941-2. Over a full year, however, the figures returned 
to a proportion not much higher than 1940. This, it seems, was due to lulls in 
the fighting and the ability of the soldiers to adapt, both to conditions and to 
the enemy. 

The unique features of the eastern theatre, with its weaknesses of in- 
frastructure and severe weather conditions, also had a disastrous effect on 
German troops in other ways. Thus, the fact that weapons were more effective 
than in the First World War resulted not only in a higher number of deaths in 
action, but also—owing to the greater severity of wounds—to the deaths of a 
higher percentage of men during initial medical care. In the campaign in 
France 20 per cent more soldiers died of their wounds than in the First World 
War. In the summer of 1941, in the east, nearly 30 per cent more men died of 
their wounds than in the recent French campaign, despite the fact that the 
weapons were probably comparable in their effectiveness. In the winter of 
1941-2 the figure was as high as 49 per cent more.'° In comparison with the 
‘normal war’ in the west, the high percentage of very severely wounded ser- 
vicemen who died immediately after the fighting was due less to the actual 
events of battle than to several other factors: the increasing difficulty of pro- 
viding medical care, the excessively long and inadequate transport routes, and 
unsuitable forms of transport. In the first three months of the war 368,000 
wounded men were transported home. Of these, 150,280 travelled on hospi- 
tal trains, 27,797 on ships from the sector of Army Group North, and 18,500 
in aircraft. Almost half, some 153,000 men, were carried in emergency trains 


© Tbid. 144. 
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or empty goods trains (19,310), and some even with the staffs themselves 
(1,211).2” 

After the onset of winter, the position of the wounded deteriorated still 
further. There was thus a steady increase in the numbers of men dying of their 
wounds. At first sight there was a remarkable discrepancy between the 
wounded men declared ‘gvH’ (fit for garrison duty at home) and ‘av’ (fit for 
labour only) between summer and winter 1941. However, it must, in this case, 
be taken into account that around 60 per cent of all wounded men were fit 
for duty again after six months at the latest.'* This meant that those soldiers 
who had been wounded in July 1941 were declared fit for action again at a 
time when every man was needed at the eastern front; soldiers wounded in 
December, on the other hand, were restored to health only at the beginning of 
the summer offensive of 1942.'° The military successes of the summer of 1942 
may have contributed to another relaxation of the criteria governing fitness for 
active service as applied to the wounded. The unfavourable structural charac- 
teristics of the eastern theatre clearly had an effect on medical care, and thus 
on the overall position of the formations deployed there. 

Cases of sickness among the troops could not be compared in their long- 
term effects with the losses caused by enemy action. Nevertheless, they were of 
even greater significance for the condition of the troops in the short term. The 
analysis of 1,544,161 medical records sent to the Central Archive for Military 
Medicine during the third year of the war (1 September 1941-31 August 1942) 
revealed that only 0.7 per cent of the sick soldiers actually died. Another I per 
cent became permanently unfit for military service. The largest category, 
around 49 per cent, were fit for duty again within one month, and a further 23 
per cent after two months at the latest.”° In contrast to the central European 
theatre of war, a relatively large number of German soldiers contracted 
the infectious diseases typical of the climatic conditions of eastern Europe 
(malaria, typhus). Typhus epidemics, however, first became widespread only in 
1942.”! Eventually, the overall health of the troops was further affected by the 
appearance of the sicknesses characteristic of camp life. In modern times every 
military mass society that has been forced to live outside its accustomed envi- 
ronment has—depending on prevailing levels of hygiene—suffered from a 
variety of infectious diseases. The most important of these are typhoid, paraty- 
phoid, dysentery, and (until the late nineteenth century) cholera. 

Illness related to the extreme cold comprised about 50 per cent of all cases 
of sickness in the army and Luftwaffe in the period under investigation. 
Another 27 per cent of all cases were made up of the diseases typical of the 


17 


Gen. Wagner to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 2 Oct. 1941. 

Miller I, 150. 

 Tbid. 

20 Thid. 154. 

' Miiller II, 196-9. In 1941 there were only 979 medical records for typhus, in 1942 already 


36,434. 
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climate and hygienic conditions, especially those affecting the digestive organs. 
Surgical infections such as gangrene and tetanus were recorded under the 
wounds as a result of which they appeared. Venereal diseases made up another 
group in its own right, but these caused far fewer casualties in the east than 
among the occupying troops in the west.” 

However, the number of servicemen who actually fell ill may well have been 
much higher than the figures suggest. This is especially true of cases of infec- 
tious disease. The reason was that many such cases were treated directly in the 
infirmaries set up by the troops, did not require a stay in a military hospital, 
and were therefore not included in the statistics. After the catastrophic casual- 
ties of the winter of 1941-2, an analysis was made that also took account of the 
extent of sickness in the units. It revealed that 1,630,000 soldiers had been 
treated in their units between I September 1941 and 31 August 1942; transfer 
to a military hospital had proved necessary for 1,211,000 patients.”* The avail- 
able figures make it clear that the general health of the troops could 
significantly affect the tactical and operational decisions of the leadership. This 
was particularly true in the case of infectious diseases such as typhus. Particu- 
lar significance was attributed to the relationship between military casualties 
and cases of sickness.** An overall analysis was undertaken by the Central 
Archive for Military Medicine early in 1943, covering the first thirty months 
of war and based on some 8 million military records. Its findings on the 
ratio between wounds and sickness are presented in Table II.v.2 and cover 
the Wehrmacht services of army and Luftwaffe and the members of certain 
auxiliary services (Reich Labour Service, Todt Organization, German Red 
Cross).”° 

According to this analysis, the ratio of accidents and woundings to cases of 
sickness was as follows: 


Army 1:2.1 
Luftwaffe 1:6.9 
Labour Service 1:8.6 
Todt Organization, German Red Cross, train 1:14.9 


Almost inevitably, as a proportion of their actual strength, the army had almost 
three times as many men wounded as the Luftwaffe. In the case of the latter, 
direct engagement with the enemy—particularly in the case of aircrews— 
usually ended in death, while the air signals corps and the Luftwaffe ground 
crews rarely became directly involved in the fighting. 

Since these statistics relate to over three years of war, they cannot without 
further investigation be accepted as valid for the first months of the campaign 
in the east. The extant figures for this period are much lower, an indication that 


Seidler, Prostitution, passim. 

Hosemann, Wiedereinsatzfahigkeit (as n. 14), 28. 
See Diagram III.v.1. 

> Miiller II, 185. 
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* Additional data from Kthne, Studie, 8-9, BA-MA RH 15/203. 
° The slight difference in the year-groups 1915 and 1916 compared with the position on 4 
Apr. 1942 remains unexplained. 


Source: Reich Minister of Aviation and Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, Chef der 
Luftwehr 12d-1074/41 g.Kdos. (Luftwehr 2 IV A), 14 Oct. 1941, MGFA, Sammlung Herhudt v. 
Rohden, Film No. 106. 

DIAGRAM IIL.v.2. Distribution of the Male Population of Military Age, as at 


4 August 1941 
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TABLE III.v.2. Ratio of Woundings to Cases of Sickness within the Wehrmacht 
Services Army and Luftwaffe and the Wehrmacht Retinue, 1939-1941 


Wehrmacht Service No. of Medical % of which related to 
Records 
woundings and accidents sickness 
Army 6,928,000 32.1 67.9 
Luftwaffe 896,000 12.7 87.3 
Reich Labour Service 104,000 10.4 89.6 


German Red Cross, 
Todt Organization, 
and Retinue 72,000 6.3 93-7 


TOTAL 8,000,000 26.4 73.6 


Source: Surgeon-General Dr Hans Miller, Statistiche Auswertung der Krankenurkunden der 
deutschen Wehrmacht im Kriege, in Miiller-Hillebrand, MGFA, Study P-o11. 


the physical condition of the Wehrmacht declined steadily, especially in the 
second half of the war. On the twelfth day of the eastern campaign the ratio of 
wounded to sick men was 1: 1.4 (38,000 to 54,000).”° In July the ratio actually 
improved, so that as against 120,409 wounded there were only some 17,000 sick 
men whose return to fitness was not expected.”’ The increased daily marches, 
especially on the part of the semi-mechanized infantry, led to a dramatic 
increase in the number of footsore men.”*® In the course of August cases 
of sickness began to increase significantly in the Wehrmacht.” In 
October-November 1941, largely as a result of the damp conditions, the ratio 
of wounded to sick reached 1:1.9.*° Despite the bad weather, the ratio of 


26 Miller II, 195. 

27 See Diagram III.v.3. But see Surgeon General Prof. Dr Siegfried Handloser (Chef H-San) 
to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 31 July 1941.The figures cited here by Halder appear out of context 
and are therefore misleading. 

?8 Col. Eduard Metz to Halder, 18 Aug. 1941: Halder, War Diaries, 18 Aug. 1941. 

2° Maj.-Gen. Buhle to Halder, 7 Sept. 1941: Halder, War Diaries, 7 Sept. 1941. 

3° See Diagram III.v.3. But see Prof. Handloser to Halder, 21 Nov. 1941: Halder, War Diaries, 
21 Nov. 1941. Handloser was apparently using provisional figures, which must be revised accord- 
ing to the 1944 investigation by Hosemann (as n. 14). 
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wounded to sick was therefore barely above the levels of the French campaign. 
It seems that the troops, who had not at first been accustomed to the marching 
discipline and specific living conditions in the field, had become acclimatized 
to some extent. 

In December 1941 the number of casualties not due to enemy action rose to 
g0,000 men.*! The sudden onset of winter led to a considerable increase of 
frostbite cases among the troops, who were inadequately equipped against the 
cold. Alongside the wounded and the sick, such cases were a third source of 
temporary manpower losses. Soldiers with frostbite returned to fitness only a 
little more quickly than the wounded: as a rule, 70 per cent of them were back 
with their units six months later, compared with 60 per cent of the wounded.” 
Mortality rates among frostbite cases, on the other hand, were very low at only 
I.5 per cent.’ Nevertheless, there was a considerable number of such cases in 
the army in the east during the winter months of 1941-2. The 10-day troop 
sickness certificates add up to 228,000 cases over this period.** Though 85 per 
cent of these men were fit for active service again within a year, the figures 
meant a considerable reduction of combat strength for the troops engaged in 
defensive operations (see Diagram III.v.3).” 

Casualties as a result of enemy action (dead and wounded), men missing in 
action (including prisoners), and sick men transported out of the army group 
sectors (including soldiers with frostbite)—all these together comprised the 
‘losses of the field army’. Most statistical surveys on losses and replacements, 
however, were based only on the first two groups; they therefore overlooked the 
fact that the number of sick men was usually higher than the number of casu- 
alties caused by enemy action. In consequence, there was a real need for the 
overall situation to be taken into account when any comprehensive assessment 
was made of the combat strength of the formations.*° The question of the 
extent of replacements available therefore became of vital significance. 

In June 1941 the replacement army consisted of 400,000 men. Of these, 
90,000 were enlisted in the field replacement battalions at the start of the attack 
and dispatched to the attacking divisions in the east.*’ This measure was 
designed to ensure that the replacement ranks received a realistic and 
intensified training related to the actual course of hostilities. At the same time, 
early losses in action could be replaced without putting additional strain on 
already overstretched rear communications. In mid-August 1941 the regula- 
tions which had previously been in force were altered. Until that time, the 


31 Statistics of Org.Abt. GenStdH for the period Dec. 1941—Mar. 1942, with handwritten anno- 
tation by Halder: ‘placed before Fiihrer 9.5.[42]’, BA-MA RH 2/v. 254 K. 

2, Miiller I, 156, based on the figures provided by Hosemann (as n. 14). 

% Tbid. 151. 

** Tid. 

® Tbid. 153. 

© Thid. 155. 
Discussion between Buhle and Halder: Halder, War Diartes, 5 Nov. 1941. 
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necessary replacements had been requested by the divisions in the field army 
through the army commands with the various military district commands. This 
system had generally maintained a balanced age-range in the formations as 
well as their regional unity, a factor which was important for their mental 
resilience and internal cohesion. 

By August 1941 the rapid rise in casualties in the east and the overstretched 
transport communications made it impossible to provide replacements in 
small marching groups. At the beginning of that month there were still some 
300,000 replacement troops in Germany and only 132,000 vacancies in the 
army in the east, so that it was still mathematically possible to meet the replace- 
ment need. However, it was beyond the capacity of the quartermaster-general 
to bring up even 2-3 marching groups per day per army group.*® A way had to 
be found to get replacements to the front without placing an additional strain 
on rear transport capacity. In an attempt to achieve this objective, 100 field 
replacement battalions were established; organized in field replacement regi- 
ments, these formed Field Replacement Divisions A-D.*” The measure created 
the organizational framework for sending the army groups the necessary 
replacements. By establishing these battalions, the replacement army had 
placed all its available soldiers at the disposal of the eastern front. They 
included men spending their leave in industry or as harvest workers, in 
addition to regular staff of the replacement army who had been replaced by 
convalescent soldiers or men unfit for active service. Even inmates of Wehr- 
macht prisons who had served most of their sentences were released on pro- 
bation and added to the long replacement columns which followed the army 
in the east that summer.*° These very mixed replacement contingents signalled 
that previous replacement planning by the General Army Office had been 
abandoned. However, the unsystematic supply of replacements appeared to be 
fully justified, since it was widely assumed that the collapse of the Soviet 
fighting forces was imminent. 

At the beginning of October Fromm recognized that the situation facing the 
army in the east during the coming winter might not allow any men to be 
released, and would probably require more to be dispatched. He therefore 
informed Halder of his intention to establish three ‘fireworks divisions’ from 
training staff of the replacement army, and to plan their extension to five big 
formations.*! The commander of the Replacement Army had drawn his own 
conclusions about the situation in the east even before the final German 


38 Buhle to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 8 and 2 Aug. 1941. 

3° OKH/Chef HRiist u. BdE/AHA, Ia (I) No. 17482/41 geh., 15 Aug. 1941, Feldersatzdivisionen 
[Field replacement divisions], BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 745; Chef HRtst u. BdE/AHA Ia (1) No. 
19762/41 geh., 16 Aug. 1941, Marschbtl., ibid. 

© Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII) Az. EF Ib/E 2 No. 11227/41 geh., 
15 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 745; Army G. Centre, Ia No. 590/41 geh., 8 Aug. 1941, RH 20- 
2/186. 

“| Fromm to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 5 Oct. 1941. 
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offensive began. On 28 October 1941 the General Army Office ordered prepa- 
rations for five infantry divisions to be made in the military districts, so that 
from 25 November onwards they could be fully established within six days.” 
The permanent staffs were to be composed of NCOs and men of the replace- 
ment army in a ratio of 2:1. The remaining men would have to be taken from 
the pool of potential workers in the economy. Two days after the preparatory 
order for the divisions, given the code-word ‘Rhinegold’ (eighteenth wave), a 
further call-up was issued for the divisions of the seventeenth wave. These divi- 
sions, given the dramatic title of ‘Valkyrie divisions’ were the stand-by units of 
the replacement army. They were to play a significant role in the army during 
the war, especially during the events of 20 July 1944. The origin of the term 
‘Valkyrie’ is worth noting, since it illuminates the mood which prevailed among 
the military technocrats of the Army High Command in the winter of 1941-2. 
On hearing that these infantry divisions were to be created virtually from 
nothing in November 1941, an elderly colonel in the General Army Office 
remarked that the situation resembled the sudden appearance of the heavenly 
hosts in the Wagner opera. His comment provided the code-word for ‘Valkyrie’ 
and later for ‘Rhinegold’.” 

A longer period was required for the establishment of the divisions of the 
eighteenth wave, whose men had first to be called up by the withdrawal of their 
deferrals, than for the Valkyrie divisions. These formations had emerged from 
the units of the replacement army formed in autumn 1939 under the name 
‘Johannisfeuer’ (St John’s fire). Within the Reich, their duties would include 
action against enemy paratroop raids and even, potentially, against internal 
unrest.” 

To the authorities in the Reich, the call-up of the Valkyrie divisions was 
justified by the claim that the formations were needed to protect the threatened 
borders of the Reich and to combat insurgent movements in the occupied ter- 
ritories.*” Evidently it was thought that the public would respond better to the 
idea of Wehrmacht formations being used to put down uprisings than to the 
notion that the army in the east needed strengthening—particularly since 
German propaganda had for months been describing the enemy as ‘finished’. 

‘Rhinegold’ and ‘Valkyrie’ were the last expedients of the commander of the 
Replacement Army. Calling them up, it was feared, might cause considerable 
damage to the economy and unrest in the population. For that reason, all other 
methods of supplying manpower were exhausted first. After the planned 
reserves of the replacement army had been used in the late summer of 1941, 
moves were made to strengthen some divisions of the army in the west as ‘ready 


® Stellv. Gen.Kdo.VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII), Ia, KTB (28 Oct. 1941), BA- 
MA RH 53-7/v. 210. 

*® Hermann G. Liiben, Zur Vorgeschichte des Widerstandes vom 22.7.1944 [On the prehistory 
of the resistance of 22 July 1944] Im Generalstab des Generals Olbricht, typescript, undated, p. 18, 
in the possession of the author. 

“ Tessin, Verbdande und Truppen, i. 59. 

® Ibid. 
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for service in the east’. These were divisions of the third (4) and sixth (1) waves, 
composed largely of men from older age-groups.*° As well as requiring exten- 
sive supplies of material, these divisions urgently needed the introduction of a 
significant percentage of younger men. Since the replacement army could no 
longer provide these, a new process began: soldiers from the year-groups born 
from about 1908 onwards who were fit for active service were pulled out of 
establishments within Germany and rear units of the replacement army and 
replaced by older men or those not fully fit for active service.*” By late autumn 
1941 this action had been extended to all army formations and had led to the 
transfer of some 250,000 men. Around 25,000 NCOs had been released for the 
war in the east, mainly from the west and within Germany.** Furthermore, 
some I0 west-based divisions had handed over one infantry battalion each for 
use in the Russian theatre. The gaps thus left were to be filled by the divisions 
from their own resources. In view of the prevailing shortage of manpower, this 
was an operation which could not be fully successful and which inevitably 
reduced still further the combat strength of the formations in the west.” In the 
late summer of 1941 22nd and 23rd Armoured Divisions, with 2 and 3 battal- 
ions respectively, were formed from the captured-tank brigades I00 and I0o1 
which had been set up in France.*° They were followed in October 1941 by Ist 
Cavalry Division, which was reorganized into 24th Armoured Division in the 
spring of 1942.7! 

Most of the armoured divisions were converted to two battalions. Similarly, 
many of the infantry divisions of Army Groups North and Centre lost one 
regiment each, or—which made no difference to the numbers—their third bat- 
talion. Any comparison of forces based solely on the number of major forma- 
tions would therefore be highly misleading.” 

In 1941 the Wehrmacht had moved into battle with three operational spear- 
heads from the Baltic to the Black Sea. By the summer of 1942 it had only one 
army group—Army Group South—whose formations could be compared with 
its strength in June 1941. The divisions of the other two army groups, to say 
nothing of the occupying divisions in the west, had been reduced to two-thirds 
at most of their original combat strength. In the autumn of 1941 Halder had 
observed that an army like that of June 1941 would never again be available. It 
was a remark that was to prove shockingly true. On the other hand, his opti- 
mistic prediction that such an army would no longer be necessary was bitterly 
disappointed.”° 


4° Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, iii. 21-2. 

47 Military District Command XIII, Az. 12 k 12—Ib/E, No. 4665/41, 12 Oct. 1941, Personal der 
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Tessin, Verbande und Truppen, iv. 179-80 (22nd Armd. Div.), 195-6 (23rd Armd. Div.). 
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Proposals to reduce the army in the east had been discussed on many occa- 
sions in the context of operational planning for the period after the completion 
of the campaign in the east. The idea of disbanding divisions as casualties 
increased, and using the manpower thus released to replenish the remaining 
divisions, was thus fully in line with the intentions of the army leadership. At 
the beginning of November 1941 the chief of the Organization Department 
demanded the disbanding of at least 20 divisions in order to meet replacement 
needs.” A preparatory order was sent on 17 November to the formations of the 
field army, but it did not contain specific instructions.” Hitler, it appears, had 
opposed this step out of fear of an unfavourable response in the population. 
The regime was reluctant to admit to the German public that formations of the 
German Wehrmacht had been so badly mauled by their Soviet opponents that 
they had to be regarded as bled white and beyond rehabilitation.*° The launch- 
ing of the Soviet winter offensive, moreover, soon forced the abandonment of 
plans to reduce the size of the field army in the east. 


(c) Measures to Replenish and Extend the Replacement Army 


Late in 1941 the replacement army faced a twofold problem: first, the vacan- 
cies created by the supply of replacements, especially for the army in the east, 
had to be filled; and second, the gaps caused by the withdrawal of army for- 
mations, especially from France, had to be closed. It was therefore decided to 
transfer more units of the replacement army to the occupied territories, where 
they could live off the land. Already in the summer of 1941 replacement troop 
units were stationed in locations in Alsace, which were not part of the military 
districts near the border. At the end of 1941 the Government-General was 
declared part of home territory, though initially only as regards the disposition 
of the replacement army.’ Later, replacement units were also transferred to 
the west, as far as northern France.** In Denmark regional rifle units and 
replacement units were to take the place of 218th Infantry Division, which was 
transferred to the eastern front.” 

In June 1941 the year-group born in 1923 was still awaiting call-up. Most 
of the 1922 group was already in the Reich Labour Service and was doing 
useful work in co-operation with the Todt Organization, constructing rear 
communications behind the eastern front.°’ At this time the 1921 year-group, 


>4 Discussion between Buhle and Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 5 Nov. 1941. 

°° OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1) No. 3286/41 g.Kdos., 17 Nov. 1941, Auflésung von In- 
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comprising some 575,000 men, was in the replacement army and available to 
cover casualties. Since these recruits were not sufficient to meet the entire 
replacement requirement of the Wehrmacht on their own, a post-muster of the 
1900-23 year-groups was begun in order to select men from the ‘white age- 
groups’ who were still fit for active service. Within a year, a second post-muster 
was held among older men liable for military service, with the age-limit again 
being revised upwards. No public announcement of the call-up was made for 
fear of expressions of popular discontent.” This caution appeared appropriate, 
because the members of this age-group were up to 4I years old and most had 
families to look after. Moreover, the call-up occurred at a time when no setback 
in the east was anticipated. Since the outbreak of war, the prospect of any 
Wehrmacht measure which would affect the interests of the population as a 
whole had produced the fear that the popular mood might deteriorate and that 
readiness for war—maintained only with great effort—might decline. Fear of 
provoking unrest and reluctance to work through unpopular measures was 
unmistakable. 

In 1941 the age stratification of the Wehrmacht had already shifted 
significantly. The recruitment criteria of the pre-war period, which envisaged 
that military service would begin only after the completion of the twentieth 
year of life, had long been abandoned as a result of the rapid expansion of the 
Wehrmacht. If these criteria had been maintained, only the year-group born 
in 1920 would have been summoned to do its military service in 1941. Instead, 
most of the 1922 year-group was already in barracks by the end of the year.™ 
In view of this situation, Halder in January 1942 refused to recruit another 
year-group to the field army.” He was aware that, with increasing casualties 
and a prolonged war, the age pyramid would shift to such an extent that the 
Wehrmacht might eventually be forced to conscript youths who had barely 
reached adulthood. In fact, in 1945 part of the 1929 year-group was to be 
recruited to the Wehrmacht.” 

At the end of 1941 cautious moves were made to remove from the economic 
process experienced soldiers with deferred status. These men were particularly 
valuable because they had been trained in peacetime and could be made avail- 
able to the field army at short notice. Until December 1941 the number of men 
called up in this sector was relatively modest. A Fuhrer decree was necessary 
in order to release for the front those workers who were protected by special 


© OKW Az. 12i 10.20, AHA/Ag/E (Ic) No. 14769/41, 14 Aug. 1941, ibid. 

® Absolon, Wehrgesetz, 152. 
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Oct. 1941 the year-group born in 1922 was conscripted into the Wehrmacht. The Reich Labour 
Service detachments in the east continued to be exempt. The members of the 1922 year-group 
serving in these formations were to be called up for a four-month training period only from 15 Oct. 
1941. Their conscription to the field army, on the other hand, was to follow on 1 Feb. 1942, 1 Apr. 
1942, and the beginning of May 1942: Buhle to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 5 Oct. 1941. 

® Buhle to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 2 Dec. 1941. 

°° Absolon, Wehrgesetz, 153. 
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deferral procedures.” On the other hand, the commander of the Replacement 
Army indicated that considerable numbers of ‘a.v.’ soldiers, who were fit for 
active service, were ‘loafing around’ and ‘idling’ as subordinate personnel in 
home-front establishments; these men, he argued, posed a danger to the fabric 
of the troops and damaged the reputation of the army. Besides, after more than 
two years of war the civilian population took exception to the excessive number 
of stay-at-home warriors. 

At the end of 1941, in the area of command of the commander of the 
Replacement Army, a commission under Colonel Hermann Balck began to 
examine the available war-strength schedules, i.e. the target strengths laid 
down for individual agencies. Even in peacetime there had been a serious dis- 
crepancy between target strength and actual strength. The change in the war- 
strength schedules of April 1941 had already brought significant reductions to 
the field army. Nevertheless, provision of manpower to the infantry divisions 
of the army in the east in December 1941 fell to 20 per cent of a target which 
had already been reduced since the beginning of the war; among the technical 
troops (artillery, engineers) it was as low as 15 per cent. The last month of 
1941 marked the final collapse of a regular replacement system. Post-musters, 
combing-out processes, exchanges between occupying troops and the field 
army, and finally the lowering of the war-strength schedules—all these had 
been just enough to cover casualties during the summer. Several factors forced 
the army leadership to recognize the inadequacy of all its measures which were 
based on an exchange of manpower exclusively within the Wehrmacht: the 
failure of the German offensive before Moscow, the Russian counter-offensive, 
the significant rise in casualties, and the appearance of the first cases of frost- 
bite among the troops. Only now, when the army was being decimated, did the 
Nazi Party cease to oppose measures to dismantle the vast reserved occupation 
system. All the participants were aware that this measure would be unpopular; 
the large number of exemptions from military service (5.5 million able-bodied 
men in December 1941)’ was regarded as an indicator of the successful pros- 
ecution of the war to date. In the view of the Party, the generous exemption 
procedure had been designed to suggest to the public that events were pro- 
ceeding more favourably than during the First World War. The German popu- 
lation had been spared comprehensive mobilization of all forces for the war 
effort until the winter of 1941-2. Necessary withdrawals of workers from within 


7 Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VIII. A.K. Az. Mob 397 39/2c—Ib/E 1 No. 11210/41 geh., 15 Aug. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 54/07. 

°8 OKH/Chef HRiist u. BdE 12 e/f, AHA/Ag/H (IIc) No. 6099/41 geh., 3 Sept. 1941, BA-MA 
Wi/IF 5.2615, and Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VI. A.K. Az. IIb/Entl. No. 12227/41 geh., 19 Sept. 1941, BA- 
MA RH 54/907. 

® Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VIII. A.K. Az. Mob. 39/IIc—Ib/E No. 8286/41 geh., 17 June 1941, Besondere 
Bemerkungen zur Rekruteneinstellung im Wehrkreis VII, Juni-Aug. 1941 [Special observations on 
the call-up of recruits in Military District VII, June—Aug. 1941], BA-MA RH 54/131; for Dec. 1941 
see ibid. 

7 Deputy Chief Wehrmacht Management Staff No. 00296/42 g.Kdos., WFSt/Org/Qu, 27 Jan. 
1942, letter to Ambassador Ritter, AA, PA, Handakten Ritter, betr. OKW, No. 56. 
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Germany to the front inevitably led to greater demands on those employees 
who remained. The political and military leadership of the Third Reich had 
a latent fear that the crisis of 1917-18 would be repeated, a fear which was 
so intense that vital measures to dispatch men from the economy to the 
Wehrmacht were delayed for too long. Military direction of the replace- 
ment was obstructed by inaccurate assessment of the condition of the enemy 
and by irrelevant ideological considerations. This led to a paradoxical situa- 
tion in which the number of deferrals continued to rise in the second half of 
I94I at a time when the actual strength of the Wehrmacht was in constant 
decline before the decisive autumn offensive. 

Among the internal measures taken by the Wehrmacht to reinforce the field 
army before the winter crisis of 1941, one in particular deserves to be men- 
tioned. Initially it had more propaganda value than practical use, but was to be 
of increasing importance in the later years of the war. At the beginning of July 
1941 the training staff for 250th (Spanish) Infantry Division was established at 
the Grafenwohr troop-training ground.” This practice was different from that 
adopted by the states allied with Germany, which had declared war on the 
Soviet Union after the start of the campaign in the east and participated in it 
with their own national contingents. In contrast, those states which were not 
actually at war with the Soviet Union limited themselves to the sending of vol- 
unteers. Here the participation of individual governments ranged from passive 
toleration to active support of these efforts. In the territories occupied by 
Germany recruitment committees began work with the active support of the 
German occupying power. At the end of 1941 the number of men in these 
units, which were attached to the German army and Luftwaffe, was relatively 
small (see Diagram II.v.4). Taking these into account along with the volunteer 
formations incorporated into the Waffen-SS, some 43,000 foreigners were 
wearing German uniform late in 1941.” 

Considerations of foreign policy were initially more important than military 
factors in the employment of foreign contingents in the three Wehrmacht 
services. Nevertheless, the ‘Germanic volunteers of non-German nationality’ 
represented the fulfilment of one of the objectives in the programme of the SS. 
During the fighting in Norway, and directly after the occupation of Denmark 
and Holland, the Standarten Nordland and Westland were established.” In the 
summer of 1941, however, moves were made to hasten the development of 
non-German units within the framework of the Waffen-SS. Part of the reason 
lay in the political desire to promote a pan-European Germanic army, united 
in the ‘crusade against Bolshevism’; its members might later form the core of 
elements of state authorities, conforming to the will of the SS leadership, 


™ OKH/Chef HRiist u. BdE, Ia No. 16308/41 g., 8 July 1941, BA-MA RH 53-7/745; Stellv. 
Gen.Kdo. VI. A.K. (Military District VII) No. 9764/41 g. Ib Mob 1, 10 July 1941, BA-MA RH 53- 


7.V. 745. 
7 On this subject in detail see Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.v.1 ff. 


™ Wegner, ‘Pangermanische Armee’, 101. 
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within the framework of a new European order. However, practical and orga- 
nizational considerations within the SS Replacement Department also played 
an important part. Until then the SS had been dependent on a quota of vol- 
unteers set by the Wehrmacht from the pool of Germans liable to military 
service. This had greatly restricted the intake of the SS, despite its attempt to 
evade the restrictive policy of the General Army Office by developing specific 
recruitment campaigns. Since quotas were determined largely by the strength 
and current tasks of the various Wehrmacht services, the SS could also demand 
higher quotas as their numbers rose. Between February and August 1941, the 
proportion of men liable for military service who were to be released to the 
Waffen-SS rose from 1.1 to 2.8 per cent.’”* Even with this growth in manpower 
fixed in percentage terms, the SS was unable to build up an armed force com- 
mensurate with the political ambitions of the SS leadership. Moreover, 
this small share of German conscripts in no way justified the development 
of a military infrastructure such as the SS required for the steady expansion 
of its military power in the longer term. Under the suspicious gaze of 
the Wehrmacht such an infrastructure could be justified only through the 
expansion of volunteer formations. 

The Waffen-SS increased its strength from 50,000 men in December 1940 
to 170,000 in December 1941. Its expansion was accompanied in secret by a 
steady development of the necessary replacement units.” This put the SS in a 
position to provide the appropriate training for its increasing numbers of 
recruits. With the replacement units which had been set up in the summer of 
1941, and the field formations which were established after the losses in the 
eastern campaign in September 1941, the Waffen-SS was able to quadruple its 
personnel within 12 months.’° However, at the beginning of 1942 these soldiers 
included only 18,221 foreigners and ethnic Germans (12,021 and 6,200 
respectively)—fewer than were serving in the army at the same time (24,800) 
(see Diagram III.v.4). 

Alongside the foreigners and ethnic Germans in the fighting forces, the 


™ ORW Az. 1k 35, AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 100/41 g.Kdos., 8 Feb. 1941, Zusammenstellung der 
Punkte, die am 4.2.1941 mit den WEI besprochen werden [Summary of the points discussed with 
the WEI on 4 Feb. 1941], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1922; also Reich minister of aviation and C.-in-C. of the 
Luftwaffe, Chef der Luftwaffe, 12d—1074/41 g.Kdos. (L Wehr 2 IV A, 14 Oct. 1941), MGFA, 
Sammlung Herhudt v. Rohden, film No. 106. 

® Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, iii. 317. The strength of the Waffen-SS given here for Dec. 1941 
differs from the figures in documents of the Army General Staff/Org.Abt., though these were put 
together shortly after the war (BA-MA RH 2/v. 1341). The difference is about 28,000 men. The 
issue once again reveals the difficulty facing every attempt to indicate the strength of the Wehr- 
macht services using the original sources. Only in very rare cases do the documents also provide 
the criteria of classification. In this case, the difference between the two figures can be explained 
by the fact that in one instance the police division was regarded as a separate formation, and in the 
other as part of the Waffen-SS. The same was then true of its units. 

7° On the development of its strength see the figures in Diagram III.v.4. A survey of the chrono- 
logical development of the unit framework of the Waffen-SS and its replacement forces between 
1939 and 1945 is planned for vol. w/2 of this study. See Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen, pp. i-xiv; 
Klietmann, Waffen-SS. 
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Mar. 1942 
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Sources: Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, iv. II.V.1 at n. 20; PA, Handakten Ritter betr. OKW, 
No. 56. 


DIAGRAM III.v.4. Foreigners and Ethnic Germans in the Wehrmacht and in the 
Waffen-SS, January 1942 (42, 983 Men in Total) 


Wehrmacht and Waffen-SS controlled a significant number of auxiliary police 
and security units composed of local inhabitants. Soon after the launching of 
the attack on the Soviet Union, it was clear that the planned security divisions 
were not strong enough—in terms of both numbers and material—to carry out 
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their tasks adequately. From the end of July, beginning in the western territo- 
ries of the Soviet Union (Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Ukraine), the com- 
manders of the Rear Army Areas [Heeresgebiete] therefore set up auxiliary 
police units made up of released Soviet prisoners of war of non-Russian 
nationality. Shortly afterwards this regulation was extended to local inhabitants 
of Russian nationality. In December 1941 60,421 Soviet citizens were operating 
as security police, alongside 29,230 German members of the regular police.” 
From November 1941, as a response to the high casualties among the fighting 
troops, the front-line units also made increasing use of Soviet prisoners of war 
in their rear services. Its predicament led the Wehrmacht to ignore ideological 
considerations to an increasing extent. As in the armaments industry, so the 
manpower shortage at the front convinced the Wehrmacht that the labour of 
Soviet prisoners of war—where it had not already been destroyed by starvation 
and epidemics (typhus)—must be exploited to meet German needs. In the 
winter of 1941 engineer and supply units of Soviet prisoners of war were estab- 
lished; their overall strength, at first, was not to exceed 25-30 per cent of the 
German personnel. At the end of December 1941 Hitler even agreed to the 
recruitment of Georgians, Armenians, Caucasians, and Tartars for combat 
units.”* It became apparent that the political as well as military leadership of 
the Third Reich was temporarily willing to set aside ideological considerations 
in favour of pragmatic decisions. 

The chronic manpower shortage at the front and at home intensified the fear 
of the National Socialist leaders that they might be forced to withdraw too 
many workers from the economy. In their view, this would be tantamount to an 
admission of a military defeat for which the public was not prepared. Their 
eagerness to avoid such measures virtually compelled them to exploit the avail- 
able manpower in the occupied territories. The use of foreigners in the army 
and the war economy represented a renewed attempt to wage the war with 
stopgaps until it could be brought to an end, without total mobilization being 
demanded of the German population. In this way the fiction of rapid ‘actions’ 
and ‘special operations’ could be maintained even when victory was not forth- 
coming within the time expected. 


(d) Structural Changes in the Army Officer Corps 


Mass casualties among the troops could be replaced, albeit inadequately, by 
recruits who had been given only short periods of training. However, it was 
very difficult to replace losses among specialist personnel and the officer corps, 
who required longer periods of training to prepare them for their duties. 
During the second half of 1941 officer casualties in the field army forced the 
Army Personnel Department to re-examine its standards governing the quality 
of officer candidates, which had already been lowered considerably since the 


™ Germany and the Second World War, iv, sect. II.VII.1 at nn. 146, 171. 
8 Tbid. II.vI.1 at n. 165. 
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extension of the army in peacetime, in order to meet increasing demands for 
personnel. 

As a result, two structural problems in the army officer corps became 
apparent. The very first weeks of the campaign in the east had shown that a 
growing number of divisional commanders could no longer cope with the 
mental and physical strains of the war.’? In April 1942 the Army Personnel 
Department had made recent appointments to almost 70 divisional comman- 
ders’ posts, i.e. approximately half of all the divisions of the army in the east, 
in response to the suggestions of the various armies [Armeen].*° Most of the 
major-generals who had been removed were 51 years old or more.*! They 
included former Reichswehr officers who had remained in the junior officer 
corps for exceptionally long periods before 1935 because of the shortage 
of established posts.*? The promotions log-jam of the 100,000-man army 
affected the middle ranks of commissioned officers as far as the rank of 
captain, which included a relatively large number of university graduates. 
Among these, lawyers were the biggest contingent. They had intended to 
pursue a career in the expanding armed forces, but were over age in compari- 
son with their coevals without a university education. 

The unfavourable age stratification of the officer corps was already evident 
on the outbreak of war and could be resolved only slowly. A first measure in 
that direction was that of ‘pre-commissioning’, which had been introduced in 
January 1939 but was still of minor significance until the beginning of the war 
in the east.*? In the original sense, the term ‘commission’ meant promotion to 
a specific officer rank. Rank seniority (Rangdienstalter or RDA) was calculated 
according to the date on which this promotion was granted. The principle of 
seniority, promotion according to length of rank seniority, had been the 
basic pillar of officer promotion in the Prussian army. Accordingly, ‘pre- 


7 Gen. Bodewin Keitel, OKH/PA, to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 15 Aug. 1941. 

8° Army Personnel Department (1. Staffel) No. 549/42 g.Kdos., 6 July 1942, Uberblick tiber die 
Zusammensetzung und Schichtung des Offizierkorps und die daraus sich ergebenden Folgen 
[Survey of the composition and stratification of the officer corps and the consequences arising], in 
OKH/GenStdH/Zentralabteilung, Die personelle Entwicklung des Generalstabes des Heeres 
wahrend des Krieges 1939—194[2], vol. iii, supplements, June 1941-July 1942, here app. 7, BA-MA 
RH 2/v. 156; also Keilig, Das deutsche Heer, iii, para. 203, but without the appendices. 

81 Study Personelle Entwicklung (as n. 80), app. 3. 

8? Between 1933 and 1938 the active officer corps (without replacement officers) was enlarged 
through the following measures: 


* 2,000 officer cadets instead of the previous 120-80 
300 candidates for the legal service 

2,500 former members of the regional police (1935) 
1,500 Reichswehr NCOs (Reichsheer) 

1,800 former reserve officers of the Imperial Army 
1,600 officers of the former Austrian federal army 


This comes to 9,700 officers: Demeter, Offizierkorps, 62; discussion of the chiefs of the army in the 
east with OKH on 4 and 5 June 1941, here Einzelpunkte Chef HPA, Der Chef des Generalstabes 
(AOK 17) No. 299/41 g.Kdos.Chefs., 6 June 1941, BA-MA RH 20-17/23. 

8 Stumpf, Wehrmacht-Elite, 324. 
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commissioning’ meant a retrospective raising of rank seniority in order to 
permit special achievement to be rewarded by a rapid advance in rank.** 

Before the war in the east, promotion according to rank seniority had been 
the rule. With pre-commissioning, initially among the line officers, greater 
account began to be taken of individual achievement. Promotion on merit 
appeared to be a suitable instrument with which to effect rapid reductions in 
the over-ageing of the middle-ranking line officer corps. Particularly in the 
difficult conditions of war, physical decline and reduced endurance became 
more important. With the beginning of the Russian campaign, therefore, and 
in the expectation of higher casualties, the Army Personnel Department again 
changed the promotion criteria in favour of increased promotion on merit. Yet 
even at this stage, final peacetime reports continued to be taken into account 
alongside wartime performance when making any improvement in rank senior- 
ity. Promotion exclusively on merit was later demanded by Hitler and imple- 
mented at the end of 1942 by General Schmundt, the successor to Bodewin 
Keitel as chief of the Army Personnel Department. Before that date, however, 
it was still avoided by the combined emphasis on individual achievement 
and capabilities proven over a longer period. For the mass of middle-ranking 
line officers from the old Reichswehr, however, the regulation on pre- 
commissioning came too late. By 1 April 1942 1,460 of them had been pre- 
commissioned.” 

The hectic rearmament of the 1930s began to take its toll on officer postings 
at the moment when great physical and mental demands were being made over 
prolonged periods, when critical situations had to be routinely mastered, and 
when the climatic conditions were difficult for older line officers to withstand. 
Among the younger officers, high casualty rates were only part of the problem. 
As a result of their shortened officer training, younger line officers were also 
less well prepared for the difficult conditions of war than their older colleagues 
with peacetime training.*° The personnel leadership of the army had no choice 
but to depart from the principle of seniority as far as possible. Only by rapid 
promotion, based directly on military merit, could the age of middle-ranking 
officers be brought down; the steady decline in breadth of training and experi- 
ence among these favoured officers would have to be accepted. As long as 
officer casualties remained minimal, the comprehensive application of the 
principle of promotion on merit could be avoided. The creation of many new 
formations in 1940 had absorbed a significant proportion of the older unit 
leaders at the middle levels of leadership of the newly established divisions.*’ 

At first the Army Personnel Department reacted to the increasing losses of 
the summer of 1941 with stopgap measures in anticipation of a quick victory. 


84 Papke, ‘Offizierkorps und Anciennitat’; Kroener, ‘Nationalsozialistische Volksarmee’. 


> PA (1. Staffel) No. 549/42 g.Kdos., 6 July 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 156, app. 3. 
° Ibid. (text), 8. 

87 PA/Amtsgruppe P I/1 Abt. (a ID), 26 Aug. 1941, discussion with the adjutants of the Stellv. 
Gen.Kdo. and Wehrmacht Commander Prague, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 710. 
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It hoped that, after the successful conclusion of the eastern campaign, a general 
reorganization of the peacetime officer corps would be possible, permitting the 
loss of quality to be made good. The 4,500 officer casualties which were 
expected by October could then be replaced without undue strain by the 
seventh officer cadet course (3,500 men) and by combing out the western divi- 
sions (30 officers per division—1,000 men)** (see Diagram III.v.5). Since these 
formations were not expected to operate at the front again, there was no hesi- 
tation about exploiting them for manpower. This further reduced the combat 
strength of the formations in the west. When they were urgently required in the 
winter of 1941, they could not be completely replenished with recuperated 
officers. 

At the beginning of 1942 inadequate filling of officer posts in front-line units 
forced a general pre-commissioning of all those officers who did not yet have 
the rank appropriate to their actual position. In contrast to the regulations of 
March I941, peacetime assessments were no longer necessary as criteria for 
promotion; officers who had shown leadership qualities in critical situations 
were regarded as having proven themselves adequately qualified for promo- 
tion. Conduct befitting an officer over a longer period had to be demonstrated 
only by those serving at home or on quiet fronts.* It would not be correct to 
regard this decision as a deliberate move towards leadership selection in the 
spirit of National Socialism. The inherent necessities of the army’s manpower 
position in the winter of 1941-2 did not permit any other solution. 

In order to clarify the age block in the middle and upper line-officer 
echelons, note should be taken of the following age-group stratification in the 
ranks from captain upwards. The numbers include the active line officers 
without supplementary (E(rganzungs-)) officers and officers on special 
courses (medical, veterinary, ordnance, and engineering courses), without the 
special-service officers and officers with reserve status. These produce the fol- 
lowing findings. 

At the level of company commander and battalion commander—the crucial 
officer ranks—more reactivated and therefore older officers were employed 
than regular officers (see Diagram III.v.6). In 1939 the average age of a reacti- 
vated captain (line officer) was 37, but the oldest man of this rank was already 
52. The average age of reactivated majors was 43 years. The average age of 
regular line officers of the same rank in 1939 was only four years younger 
among captains and three years younger among majors. The idea of waging a 
lightning war with over-age line officers appeared ludicrous, particularly as this 
type of military operation required inspiring younger officers in the lower 


88 PA/Amtsgruppe P I/1 Abt. (a II), 26 Aug. 1941, discussion with the adjutants of the Stellv. 
Gen.Kdo. and Wehrmacht Commander Prague, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 710, also Keitel (PA) to 
Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 5 Sept. 1941. 

8° OKH No. 750/42, Ag P I/1 geh., 17 Feb. 1942, Vorzugsweise Beforderung und Rangdienstal- 
tersverbesserungen wahrend des Krieges [Preferential promotion and improvements in service 
rank during the war], BA-MA RH 54/97. 
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DIAGRAM III.v.5. Numerical Distribution of the Army Officer Corps by Status, Special Qualifications, and Ranks, 1932-1942 
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Number 7" Captains . Number 
per year Deadline 1.8.1939 Year Deadline 1.4.1942 per year 
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1520 [J 3957 HE Active regular officers 
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130 557 Taken from the reserve officer corps 
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Source: PA (1. St.) No. 549/42.g.Kdos., 7 July 1942, Uberblick tiber die Zusammensetzung und 
Schichtung des Offizierkorps ..., BA-MA RH 2/v. 156. 


DIAGRAM III.v.6. Strength of the Year-groups within the Regular Line Officer 
Corps, 1 August 1939 and 1 April 1942 


ranks. In general, the same criticism can be made of the army’s personnel 
structure as of the material equipment of the field formations: it was certainly 
equipped in breadth, and most of the officer posts were filled, but in terms of 
quality the officer corps was not well equipped to meet the demands that 
would be made of a highly mechanized army. During the rearmament drive, 
most of the reactivated officers had been assigned to established posts as 
captains and majors. Since the officer corps of the 100,000-man army, because 
of its age structure, occupied the posts immediately above (lieutenant-colonel 
and colonel), this was the only way to fill the gaps that had emerged. The pro- 
motions log-jam of the Reichswehr had also allowed these officers to be 
promoted to their posts at a late age, so that the difference in the average age 
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Source: PA (1. St.) No. 549/42 g.Kdos, 7 July 1942, Uberblick tiber die Zusammensetzung und 
Schichtung des Offizierkorps .. ., BA-MA RH 2/v. 156. 
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Corps, 1 August 1939 and 1 April 1942 
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Source: PA (1. St.) No. §49/42.g.Kdos, 7 July 1942, Uberblick iiber die Zusammensetzung und 
Schichtung des Offizierkorps . .. , BA-MA RH 2/v. 156. 
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Source: PA (1. St.) No. 549/42 g.Kdos, 7 July 1942, Uberblick tiber die Zusammensetzung und 
Schichtung des Offizierkorps .. ., BA-MA RH 2/v. 156. 


DIAGRAM III.v.9. Strength of the Year-groups within the Regular Line Officer 
Corps, 1 August 1939 and 1 April 1942 


between regular lieutenant-colonels and colonels and their reactivated col- 
leagues fell to one and three years respectively. 

This promotion practice, moreover, had created only small differences in age 
between the individual ranks, which was levelled out even further during the 
expansion of the army. Thus, at the end of 1941 (1 December) there was an 
average age difference of only two years between regular colonels and major- 
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generals.*° At the beginning of 1942 this situation forced a vital change in 
promotion procedure. There was little point in dismissing a 50-year-old major- 
general on health grounds if the colonel replacing him was almost as old. By I 
April 1942 the age difference between these two ranks had increased to four 
years. Though the number of reactivated officers of the rank of captain was 
reduced from 1,269 in 1939 to 203 in 1942, this was achieved at the price of a 
significant increase in the number of reactivated officers of the rank of colonel, 
from 140 (1939) to 547 (1942). In effect, the relaxation of the regulations gov- 
erning promotion had reduced the average age of captains and majors, but only 
by shifting the problem to the level above (lieutenant-colonel/colonel). In the 
age-groups born between 1895 and 1899 alone, there were 109 regular lieu- 
tenant-colonels in 1942, compared with 743 reactivated ones. Among the 
colonels, the ratio of regular to reactivated officers had been improved by the 
transformation of large numbers of supplementary officers into regular 
officers. However, the age stratification could not be improved on a permanent 
basis. The result was that the majority of lieutenant-colonels were aged 
between 43 and 47, while the colonels were hardly any older (44 to 49). Pro- 
motion from lieutenant-colonel to colonel, therefore, could not bring a 
significant improvement in the age stratification. Among the major-generals 
also, despite numerous discharges from service, no significant reduction in the 
average age had been achieved by 1942. In 1939 the vast majority had been 
between 48 and 55 years old, while in 1942 the group contained officers aged 
between 48 and 54 years. 

In order to implement the concept of blitzkrieg, the real need was for a rapid 
change in age structure. Ideally, this process should have been begun at the 
same time as rearmament. The progress that was made towards an improve- 
ment in age structure in the first months of 1942 reveals what an opportunity 
was lost with the failure to introduce this regulation immediately upon the 
outbreak of war. Decisive measures were contemplated only when it was bla- 
tantly obvious that over-ageing would require wholesale changes in the ranks. 
A timely transfer of the available reserve officers into the regular officer career 
structure could also have brought lasting improvements to the age structure. 

Initially, the measures introduced early in 1942 brought about a significant 
reduction only in the average age of captains and majors. It was therefore 
possible to improve levels of physical endurance among the middle-ranking 
line officers at least (see Diagram III.v.10). Improvements were also achieved 
among the lieutenant-colonels, whose average age in December 1941 was 
higher than it had been at the beginning of the war (45 years 8 months).”’ 
Among the colonels, by contrast, the average age was reduced by no more than 
a few months, and among the major-generals there was even a small increase 
(of two months). However, the age reduction among the members of the line 


°° Pa (1. Staffel) No. 549/42 g.Kdos., 6 July 1942 (as n. 80). 
°! Thid. 
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Source: BA-MA RH 2/v. 156, excluding supplementary officers. 
DIAGRAM III.v.10. Average Age of Officers in the Various Ranks, 1939 and 1942 


officer corps below the rank of major was not due solely to the changed pro- 
motions procedure. Clearly, the high casualty rate among officers in the 
Russian campaign had a more pronounced effect on these ranks than the 
change in promotion criteria. 

In order to build up the Luftwaffe before 1942, a significant number of 
generally younger regular officers—9g78 officers and 2,317 officer cadets—had 
been handed over by the army. This loss of younger officers, who could have 
filled the posts of company and battalion commanders in 1942, was particularly 
painful for the army.” It was here that the problem was greatest, and here that 
the casualties of the war in the east were most felt. In 1942 there were only 
6,539 regular army officers in the rank of captain and above, so that transfers 
to the Luftwaffe were a serious loss. In addition, the lieutenants and captains 
were recruited from the numerically small year-groups born between 1914 and 
1919. As a result of these three factors, at the beginning of 1942 only about 100 
men per year-group from the younger age-groups were available in the rank of 


°? Boog; ‘Offizierkorps der Luftwaffe’, 275. 
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* Losses below 5 officers are shown as 5. 


Source: OKW/AWA/WVW (V), Position 31 Dec. 1944, according to figures from PA, BA-MA 
RM 7/808. 


DIAGRAM IIL.v.11. Army Officers (excluding Waffen-SS) Killed, Missing, and Taken 
Prisoner September 1939—April 1942 


> 


captain. Owing to their special advantages of training and age, most of them 
had been promoted to the rank of major by the age of 30 and selected for posts 
on the staffs and general staffs. 

The army personnel leadership faced a dilemma: a large number of over-age 
and less capable officers had to be appointed to senior posts because the 
middle year-groups were not big enough to replace the senior staff officers 
through an accelerated promotion procedure. The younger year-groups of 
officers were numerically larger but had received a shortened training, leading 
to fears that they would be tested beyond their abilities by accelerated promo- 
tion and insufficient stays in individual postings. The high losses of young 
infantry and mobile troop officers since the beginning of the war in the east led 
to a steady decline in the number of lieutenants. On 1 July 1941 there had been 
12,055 lieutenants in the army, but by 1 May 1942 the total had fallen to 7,276. 
At the same time, the number of officer applicants seconded to the courses fell 
from 3,912 (autumn 1940) to 2,900 (July 1942).”? After 1942 this shortage was 
redressed only by large-scale transfers of experienced senior NCOs, and an 
intensified recruitment outside the forces. As a result, selection criteria could 
no longer take account of social background. Demands for off-duty suitability 
and conduct becoming an officer could not be fully maintained; as the war pro- 
gressed they lost significance. At the beginning of 1942 two officers who had 
risen from the rank of NCO had already been promoted to major-general (see 
Diagram III.v.8). 

It is incorrect to assume that the attractiveness of an officer career had 
declined during the war years. The education system continued to reflect 
sympathy for the military profession, if only because almost half the 
Wehrmacht’s reserve officers were recruited from the teaching profession. 
However, it appears that overall the number of volunteers with school-leaving 
certificate was not sufficient to cover the losses among the younger officers at 
the same time as securing future peacetime needs. 

With the army already facing a precarious position in relation to the supply 
of officers, above-average casualties in the officer corps were bound to cause 
serious problems (see Diagram III.v.11). Until the beginning of operations in 
the east, only 3,700 of them had been killed in action; another 750 had died as 
a result of sickness, accident, or suicide, and 125 had been taken prisoner or 


° PA (1. Staffel) No. 549/42 g.Kdos., 6 July 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 156. 
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Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, iii. 266, were revised). 


DIAGRAM III.v.12. Army Losses in Dead, Missing, and Prisoners of War (including 


Waffen-SS), September 1939—April 1942 


were missing in action. The overall total of 4,600 losses was well below the 
rate experienced in the First World War. With the launching of the Russian 


campaign, 


6 


however, officer casualties rose steeply. By the end of April 1942, 


5536 regular officers and 12,464 reserve officers had already been killed in 
action. The regular officers (without E-officers) had thus suffered a loss of 21.1 


per cent of their strength of 1 April 1942. Among the much larger reserve officer 


corps, the comparable rate, at 10.6 per cent, was much lower.” 


The heaviest casualties occurred among the younger line officers (lieutenant 
to captain), who were most exposed to the fighting. As a result, these losses 
were crucial for the condition ofa line officer corps which, for the reasons men- 


tioned above, was already numerically weak. As casualties increased even 


°* PA (1. Staffel) No. 549/42 g.Kdos., 6 July 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 156. 
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further in 1942, the Army Personnel Department was compelled to recruit 
replacements according to the socially non-differentiating National Socialist 
principles of leadership selection, i.e. to dispense with all criteria based largely 
on education, and thereby to make new social groups available for a ‘people’s 
officer corps’. 


(e) Personnel Developments in the Luftwaffe up to the Autumn of 1941 


The above discussion has necessarily been based on a detailed analysis of the 
personnel situation of the army, which made up 7I per cent of the entire 
Wehrmacht at the beginning of the war in the east. Second place was occupied 
by the Luftwaffe with 21 per cent of Wehrmacht personnel, while the navy, 
with 5.3 per cent, and the Waffen-SS, with 1.9 per cent, lagged behind.” 

These quotas also reflected the assessment of the Wehrmacht leadership 
concerning the changing significance in operational terms of the individual 
Wehrmacht services. Table III.v.3 reveals how this changed between January 
and October 1941. While the army’s share of replacements fell by 9.5 per cent, 
those of the navy and Waffen-SS more than doubled. The Luftwaffe share, 
however, increased by no more than 2 per cent. But in December 1941, devel- 
opments in the east produced another change of priorities, this time in favour 
of the army.”° 


TABLE II.v.3. Quotas for the Distribution of 
Replacements in the Wehrmacht and Waffen-SS 
in I94T (%) 


Jan. 1941 Oct. 1941 
Army 72.5 63.0 
Luftwaffe 22.0 24.0 
Navy 4.4 10.2 
Waffen-SS 1.1 2.8 


Source: As n. 96, also p. 981. 


Within Luftwaffe High Command, the Luftwaffe Defence Department 
Group was responsible for directing replacement personnel under the overall 
control of the chief of air defence. Both the Luftwaffe and the navy (Navy 
Defence Department) had modelled much of their organizational structure 


°° Minute of the military replacement inspectors conference, 4 Feb. 1941, OKW Az.I k 35, 
AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 100/41 g.Kdos., BA-MA Wi/TF 5.1922. 

°© Jan. 1941: see minute of military replacement inspectors conference, 4 Feb. 1941, OKW Az. 
1k 35, AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 100/41 g.Kdos., BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1922; Oct. 1941: see Reich minister 
of aviation and C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe/Chef der Luftwehr 12d—1074/41 g.Kdos. (L Wehr 2 IV 
A), 14 Oct. 1941, Ersatzlage der Luftwaffe im Rahmen der Wehrmacht [Replacement position of 
the Luftwaffe within the framework of the Wehrmacht], Sammlung Herhudt v. Rohden, film 
No. 106. 
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on the corresponding army institutions.*’ The handling of issues relating to 
officers, for example, was undertaken in the Luftwaffe Personnel Department. 
Department 6 of the Luftwaffe General Staff was responsible for passing on the 
personnel demands of the individual branches of the Luftwaffe; it also made 
statistical evaluations of the Luftwaffe’s losses of men and material and made 
preparations for the establishment of new units. 

Since its undisguised establishment in 1935, the Luftwaffe had endeavoured 
to sift through the pool of able-bodied conscripts for recruits with a basic 
knowledge of flying. As a highly mechanized service of the Wehrmacht, it 
attached great importance to comprehensive training of the personnel assigned 
to it. Only four years passed before the outbreak of war, which seriously limited 
the efforts of the Luftwaffe in this area. In order to restrict the necessary 
training period to a minimum, the Military Service Law of 1935 introduced the 
term ‘flying population’ as an equivalent of ‘sea-going population’. The Luft- 
waffe thereby staked a claim to the services of all members of the civil aviation 
and aerial armament sectors, the ‘Flying Hitler Youth’, and the National 
Socialist Flying Corps. Every able-bodied male with the slightest contact with 
flying—even as a builder of model aircraft in the Hitler Youth—was thus con- 
sidered for service in the Luftwaffe. 

The aircrews were recruited from volunteers from the above-mentioned 
groups. At the outbreak of war these had no problem in supplying sufficient 
manpower.”* The military replacement offices therefore adopted the procedure 
of ordering volunteers for the flying formations to report to the parachute 
formations instead, on the grounds that the air training establishments were 
already oversubscribed. The Luftwaffe, on the other hand, feared that its 
capacity to supply the necessary replacement personnel, which were particu- 
larly important because of losses in the Battle of Britain, would be impaired. It 
therefore demanded preferential treatment of volunteers for flying and air- 
force signals units.°® The relationship between Luftwaffe High Command and 
the military replacement offices was not always smooth in the first years of the 
war. The chief of the Luftwaffe and his staff suspected that the officers in the 
replacement offices, most of whom were veterans of the First World War, lacked 
the knowledge required for a proper assessment of Luftwaffe needs. As a result, 
repeated efforts were made to break the army’s monopoly of the ‘replacement 
business’, i.e. the central role of the General Army Office in the provision of 
replacements for the entire Wehrmacht. In 1941 there was a decline in the 
number of volunteers for aircrews. However, this did not produce any serious 


°” Reich minister of aviation and C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe... , 14 Oct. 1941 (as n. 96); Boog, 
Luftwaffenftihrung, 236-7. 

°8 Europdische Beitrige zur Geschichte des Weltkrieges II 1939-1945, Luftwaffe, vol. xvi. 
Einsatz und Fihrung: Die personelle Riistung der deutschen Luftwaffe, zusammengestellt 
und bearbeitet nach amtlichen Quellen und pers6énlichen Erlebnissen ehemaliger Offiziere der 
deutschen Luftwaffe, undated (1947), typewritten copy, fragment, p. 18, MGFA. 

°° Reich minister of aviation and C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe, L Wehr 2 Az. 12 d 35164/40 (VA I), 
12 Oct. 1940, BA-MA RW 4/v. 699. 
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shortages owing to the declining number of aircraft in operation. Late in 1941, 
with reference to a better recruitment of volunteers, the Luftwaffe leadership 
suggested to Wehrmacht High Command that the organization be amended 
with the aim of creating a Wehrmacht Department for Replacement Affairs in 
which the three sectors of the Wehrmacht would be represented proportion- 
ately. Despite this attempt, the army maintained its traditional position in the 
‘replacement business’ at least until 1944.1°° 

As regards the personnel structure within the Luftwaffe, before the outbreak 
of war the aircrews had comprised almost half of the total personnel. However, 
it quickly became apparent that anti-aircraft artillery and air signals troops 
would claim the bulk of replacement personnel (see Diagram II.v.13). The 
diagram reveals how important the anti-aircraft artillery became during the 
war, 1.e. as Allied air raids on Germany were intensifying. The first reinforce- 
ment of this branch of the Luftwaffe came in the summer of 1940 with the 
establishment of a substantial number of ‘Homeland Anti-Aircraft Batteries’ 
using guns captured in France that were suitable for air defence.'®' As it had 
already done before the war, the Luftwaffe turned to the army to request the 
transfer of 850 officers for these batteries. In addition, the army formations 
were asked to provide another 375 battle-hardened officers for Luftwaffe 
training establishments. As the field army was also being expanded at that time, 
it was not possible to provide all of the personnel requested.’ Naturally 
enough, most of the officers who were provided were older men, especially E- 
officers, who were not regarded as fully fit for active service. 

As a result, the leadership corps of the anti-aircraft artillery was of only 
limited usefulness when it was sent into action on the home front. The same 
was true of many of the recruits in this sector. Since the majority of anti-aircraft 
batteries were in action on the home front, the Wehrmacht High Command in 
1941 refused to increase their personnel because the replacement system as 
a whole was already overstretched. The application from the General Air 
Department to reinforce home anti-aircraft batteries with volunteers thus 
failed. Equally unsuccessful was an attempt to equate these batteries with the 
Wehrmacht in the field on the issue of deferral, which would have produced a 
de facto freeze on deferrals. Not even an inspection of recruits in Lankwitz 
near Berlin, organized by the Chief of the Luftwaffe for the Wehrmacht High 
Command, had the desired effect.’ With the best anti-aircraft units already 
operating with the troops at the front, the condition of the anti-aircraft service 
at home deteriorated even further. One possible solution was to use the 


10° Reich minister of aviation and C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe, Chef der Luftwehr, 12 d 074/41 
g.Kdos. (L Wehr 2 IV A), 14 Oct. 1941, MGFA, Sammlung Herhudt v. Rohden, film No. 106. 

1! OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (ID No. 00643/40 g.Kdos., 19 Aug. 1940, Ausbau der Flakverbande 
[Extension of the anti-airctaft formations]; gloss by Keitel: ‘Placed before the Fuhrer 20.8. K.’, BA- 
MA RW 4/v. 699. 

102 Tbid.; also Halder, War Diaries, 4 Sept. 1940. 

103 Reich minister of aviation and C.-in-C. of the Luftwaffe, Chef der Luftwehr 12 d 1074/41 
g.Kdos. (L Wehr 2 IV A), 14 Oct. 1941, MGFA, Sammlung Herhudt v. Rohden, film No. 106. 
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Auxiliary organizations such as e.g. the Reich Air Protection League, Technical Emergency Aid, 
Auxiliary Security Service, and, from autumn 1941, also Luftwaffe field units 
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the Distribution in Percentage Terms of Luftwaffe Members to the Various Branches 
of the Service between Early Summer 1939 and the End of 1941 


youngest age-groups, which had not yet been conscripted into the Wehrmacht. 
The stopgap measure of AA assistants, which became the rule in the second 
half of the war, was thus considered at an early date. Closely linked with the 
extension of the anti-aircraft artillery, the percentage share of the air signals 
troops—and the early-warning organizations they served—was increased. 
Limitations were also placed on the supply of replacements in this field. In 
consequence, female personnel had to be employed at an early stage. 

At the end of 1941 the personnel situation of the Luftwaffe had deteriorated 
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perceptibly in comparison with the previous year. From the outbreak of war 
until 31 December 1939 148,343 men had been called up into the Luftwaffe, 
and in 1940 there were 514,468 men at its disposal. However, this was the high 
point: in 1941 only 499,607 men were at the disposal of the Luftwaffe, and it 
was clear that the overall number of new units would decline still further. The 
advance calculations of the Luftwaffe Defence Department Group concluded 
that, in the following year, the Luftwaffe would be able to lay claim to only 
90,000 of the year-group born in 1923. Luftwaffe representatives were even 
more strident than the army in asserting that the 1924 year-group must be 
called up early. However, it should be remembered that these figures were also 
a means to an end.'™* Gloomy predictions about the future were made in the 
hope of justifying, and implementing, combing-out operations and measures 
to switch personnel. At the end of 1941 the Luftwaffe still had sufficient 
reserves. This is revealed in a memorandum by General Halder from the 
Fuhrer conference of 6 December 1941, maintaining that there was still a large 
number of able-bodied members of the Luftwaffe in the rear units and organi- 
zations, especially abroad. Approximately 40,000 Luftwaffe personnel were sta- 
tioned in Romania alone at this time.'® 

In October the chief of air defence had already announced combing-out 
measures in Luftwaffe regional defence units and construction teams; these 
were followed by similar actions in the departments concerned with the home 
front and the replacement units of the Luftwaffe. Both qualitatively and quan- 
titively, the replacement of officers and NCOs for the Luftwaffe suffered a 
steady decline. The military replacement offices indicated that well-organized 
recruitment was enabling the navy, in particular, to skim off a significant pro- 
portion of the volunteers who might otherwise have gone to the Luftwaffe.'°° 
On the other hand, there was criticism of the fact that the procedure for accept- 
ing volunteers for aircrews usually took too long, and that the men who were 
accepted had to wait several months for their call-up. The inadequate recruit- 
ment of volunteers by the Luftwaffe was, in part, the consequence of the 
original structure of its officer corps. The Luftwaffe offices in the military 
district commands certainly had the necessary links with local schools and 
other institutions involved in education. However, they were not in a position 
to supply the enthusiasm and ‘know-how’ necessary for recruitment, largely as 
a result of their background: most of them were former police officers trans- 
ferred from army service.'”” 


14 Tbid. 

105 Halder, War Diaries, 6 Dec. 1941. 

106 Military District Command Miinchen-Gladbach Az. 12 b 16/41, 14 June 1941, BA-MA RW 
15/40. On complaints from the navy see sect. HI.v.3(c). 

107 Aufkldrungsvortrage bei den Annahmestellen fiir Luftwaffenoffiziere der Wehrersatzdien- 
stellen (Sachbearbeiter der Gruppen und Abteilungen der Luftwaffe) [Information talks at the 
recruiting offices for Luftwaffe officers of the military replacement offices (Specialists of the 
groups and departments of the Luftwaffe)], Military District Command Mitinchen-Gladbach, Abt. 
Luftwaffe, 21 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 15/40. 
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What was true of the rank and file was even more true of the officer corps. 
From the outset, the supplementary officers had represented a considerable 
proportion of the Luftwaffe officer corps. There was thus a higher than aver- 
age proportion of older officers in the signals sector and the anti-aircraft 
artillery.'°’ Among the aircrews, on the other hand, the proportion of officers 
who had served in the First World War was relatively small. On the outbreak 
of war, about 20 per cent of the Luftwaffe officer corps were supplemen- 
tary officers. Another 10 per cent were recruited from the ranks of NCOs.’ 
Since the expansion of the Luftwaffe did not begin until a relatively late 
stage, a large proportion of Luftwaffe officers—apart from the younger men in 
the aircrews—came from the army and navy. On mobilization in 1939, the 
existing Luftwaffe ground-fighting units had been amalgamated under the 
command of 7th Air Division, which had been established for airborne tasks. 
These units did not reach the strength of an infantry division until the end of 
1940, after additional forces were made available.'’? On 14 October 1941 the 
division was incorporated into I Army Corps to serve on the eastern front with 
Army Group North.'!’ It was apparently incapable of fulfilling all the tasks 
assigned to it and at the beginning of May 1942 was being replenished in the 
west.'!? 

As a result, a genuine Luftwaffe officer corps existed only among the 
aircrews. In the other sectors of the Luftwaffe the army element was dominant 
as regards origin, training, and operation. Since these sectors were already 
numerically larger than the aircrews even on the outbreak of war, the 
specifically Luftwaffe officer corps led a somewhat shadowy existence in the 
service during the war. 

As regards the personnel losses of the Luftwaffe, the flying formations 
suffered the same fate as the divisions of the army at the start of the war in the 
east. The training period was shortened too much, leading to inadequate 
mastery of the weapons and machinery entrusted to them, and to a dramatic 
increase in casualties at the very beginning of the eastern campaign. This was 
particularly true of the aircrews, whose equipment was especially susceptible 
to human error. After the beginning of the war the number of casualties and 
injuries not caused by enemy action rose continuously; in some months it 
actually exceeded the losses caused by enemy action. On average during the 
war, some 40 per cent of all machines’! were lost as a result of incorrect 
handling. Up to 30 June 1944 the Luftwaffe lost a total of 24,557 men in acci- 


108 Volker, Luftwaffe, 122. 
10° Boog, ‘Das Offizierkorps der Luftwaffe’, 278. 
Tessin, Verbdnde und Truppen, i. 355. 

1! TA. K., 1a, KTB, 13 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 24-I/25. 

12 Schematic order of battle of 11 May 1942, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IID, No. 53522 a 
g.Kdos.Chefs., MGFA. 

13 OKL/GenStdLw/6. Abt. (OKL-Siid/Berchtesgaden), Zusammenstellung vom Mai 1945, 
copy in Materialsammlung Luftwaffe, MGFA. 
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dents involving aircraft.!'* When losses of men began to reach dangerous levels, 
the Training Department in Luftwaffe High Command produced a detailed 
study in October 1944 which attempted to analyse the basic causes.'!? It 
included the criticism that the education of the young had not been sufficiently 
thorough. The short and inadequate training in flying was accepted as another 
cause of accidents. External factors, such as poor-quality runways and techni- 
cal and construction failings in the aircraft themselves, were regarded as less 
important factors. 

Though the charge of an insufficiently thorough education was being 
levelled primarily at the training years 1925 and 1926, it was taken as a general 
criticism of the earlier age-groups as well. The arguments used to support the 
charge have a familiar and timeless ring. It was claimed that the young ser- 
vicemen had ‘faced relatively few struggles’ in their lives; as a consequence of 
‘the rise of Germany after the seizure of power and the elimination of unem- 
ployment, this generation has not experienced the difficulties which previous 
years have been forced to overcome’. The view was summarized in the opinion 
that ‘Up to now they have been carried through life.’ Apparently the education 
of these young pilots—at home, at school, and in the Hitler Youth—had some- 
times been too soft: “The generation which has come from the National Social- 
ist educational institutions, which has proved its worth without exception in 
every sector of the Wehrmacht, shows what a proper education can achieve 
from the available age-groups.’ 

These last comments reveal the extent to which the Luftwaffe leadership had 
accepted the principles of National Socialist leader selection. On the other 
hand, the view that things had been too easy for the young reflects the univer- 
sal envy of youth by the older generation, with the high spirits of youth being 
misinterpreted as lack of seriousness and purpose. Finally, it is essential to 
remember the actual experiences of a typical 18-year-old trainee pilot serving 
in the fighter replacement groups. Such pilots were aware that, having received 
an inadequate training, they would be forced to continue flying until they were 
shot down. It was virtually inevitable that these young men would exhibit very 
little of the traditional soldierly bearing and attitude. What is remarkable is 
the failure of Luftwaffe High Command to respond with sympathy or under- 
standing to the young pilots who had ‘no idea of the significance of material 
damage’. Those servicemen who saw the state of the cities of Germany in these 
months were surely entitled to believe that it was the military and political lead- 
ership whose judgement was at fault on this subject. The prospect of a rapid 
end to the war may have encouraged such attitudes among the aircrews. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the casualty rate among pilots in training rose 


14 OKL/Gen.Qu./General der Fliegerbodenorganisation und des Flugbetriebes Az. 52b 10 No. 
1370/44 geh.Kdos. (Flugb. IV), 21 Aug. 1944, BA-MA RL 2 I/181. 

15 Study, Herabsetzung der Flugzeugverluste ohne Feindeeinwirkung [Reduction in aircraft 
losses without enemy intervention], Luftwaffenfithrungsstab/Ausb.Abt. II, 7 Oct. 1944 (draft), 
ibid. 
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steadily between 1941 and 1942, by which time it had already led to twice as 
many deaths as in 1939. By 1944 the total had increased threefold. The psy- 
chological condition of the young pilots, combined with repeated cuts in the 
length of training, produced an explosive mixture which was ultimately 
responsible for the high losses of men and machines even without enemy 
action. 


(f) Crists Management: The Wehrmacht Leadership and Overcoming the 
Winter Crisis 


In this section an attempt will be made to describe the most important phases 
of the changes in organization made to overcome the winter crisis and to plan 
for the 1942 summer offensive.'’® Following the Fuhrer conference of 6 
December 1941, Hitler issued Directive No. 39 on 8 December; this marked 
the end of any organizationed offensive measures in the east and the switch to 
all-round defence. At this stage new formations did not yet appear necessary. 
Initially, the dominant idea was for an exchange of personnel between east and 
west divisions.’!’ The aim was to close the gap in manpower by means of a 
combing-out procedure in Wehrmacht offices in Germany and the occupied 
territories. The chief of armament programmes and commander of the 
Replacement Army was not on the distribution list for the Fuhrer directive, 
and at first was given only extracts from it by the Organization Department of 
the OKH. At this stage Fromm was still entirely dependent on the information 
structure within Army High Command and was some distance from the centre 
of the decision-making process.''* Two days later, on 12 December, the com- 
manders of the army groups and individual armies were also informed of 
the planned rehabilitation and retraining measures.''® Berlin still considered 
that the crisis in the east could be overcome by an internal reorganization of 
the divisions, by demechanization and the reduction of the baggage and 
supply-units, and by a reduction of personnel within the armoured and 
infantry regiments. 

On 16 December 1941 it was announced that 8 west divisions and 4 Valkyrie 
divisions were to be dispatched to the army in the east. However, there was no 
mention of any possible recall of exhausted infantry and armoured divisions.'”° 
On 19 December the Commander-in-Chief West reported to OKH that the 23 
divisions of the army in the west which were still intact could ‘perhaps still be 
described as indigenous’.’*’ The price was now being paid for the decision 


116 On the course of operations see Germany and the Second World War, iv (section by Klink) and 
Deutschland und der Zweite Weltkrieg, vi. 913. 

17 Hitler's War Directives, 106-10, here 109-10. 

"8 GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) No. 752/41 g.K.Chefs., 10 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 929. 

19 ObdH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I a) No. 3687/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 12 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 20- 
11/2. 

220 OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IM) No. 1725/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 16 Dec. 1941, extracts 
(telegram), BA-MA H 10-3/82 (film); full version KTB OKW i. 1083, doc. 109. 

12) OB West/HGr.Kdo. D, Ia No. 320/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 19 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 929. 
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in the autumn of 1941 to raid the west divisions for manpower in order to 
prepare the last offensive in the east and to cover casualties. By the middle of 
December the total manpower deficit of Army Group D had risen to some 
20,700 men,'”* including 1,000 officers. A few days before, the Operations 
Department had announced as an additional measure the reorganization of 
the west divisions of the thirteenth and fourteenth waves to operate with older 
year-groups (about 15,000 trained and untrained men with deferrals) and 
captured weapons. The combat strength of the formations subsequently 
declined even further.'** Yet it was these weakened divisions which were trans- 
ferred to the eastern front in the first half of 1942. The situation vividly demon- 
strates how desperate the replacement position of the Wehrmacht had become 
by the end of 1941. The divisions of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
waves were unable to cope in either material or human terms with the demands 
of the war in the east. For that reason they had not been envisaged for partici- 
pation in Operation Barbarossa in June 1941. 

In the light of setbacks in the east, the army leadership had abandoned its 
dreams of blitzkrieg. In the Wehrmacht High Command, on the other hand, 
this change of attitude occurred much more slowly. Implementing Instruction 
No. 2 on the supply of personnel involved, as a first measure, a 20 per cent re- 
duction in the requirement demands of the Wehrmacht services; this reduction 
was to be balanced by an internal rearrangement of manpower. The transfer of 
men from the army to the war economy (50,000 men) was to go ahead as 
planned, but the transfers from the Luftwaffe and navy (10,000 men each) were 
cancelled.'** The OKW was either insufficiently aware of the real situation, or 
was continuing to display an optimism which was not based on the facts. 

During these weeks Hitler had evidently become mistrustful. At least in 
regard to the personnel and material situation, he relied largely on figures pre- 
sented to him by Fromm. On 23 December Hitler had telephoned Fromm for 
details about the replacement needs of the army and the equipment levels of 
the divisions.'*? He began by explaining his own ideas and the organizational 
demands that would result from them. The most important objective of the 
army must be to regain its mobility. This was also true in the west and Scandi- 
navia, where the dictator was expecting minor landing operations—at least— 
by the Allies. As an initial step, the west divisions must be made temporarily 
mobile, and in Norway a motorized formation with tanks must be established. 


22 Thid. 

23 Thid. 

4 OKW No. 2900/41 g.Kdos., WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.), 20 Dec. 1941, Personelle Riistung im 
Winter 1941/42, Durchfiithrungsbestimmungen No. 2 [Personnel armament in winter 1941-2, 
Implementing Instruction No. 2], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2886. 

125 Brom this discussion, several records made by participants and aides-mémoires have survived: 
(1) Halder, War Diaries, 23 Dec. 1941, talk between Buhle and Halder, evening of 23 Dec. 1941; (2) 
chief of army ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army, KTB, author Col. Koehler, 
BA-MA RH 14/4; (3) OKH No. 1441/41 g.Kdos., 28 Dec. 1941, author Lt.-Col. in the General 
Staff Heinz v. Gyldenfeldt, BA-MA RH 14/4. 
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The overriding objective, however, must be ‘to sort things out in the east in 
» 126 


1942’. 

It was Fromm’s opinion that the manpower element in these plans would 
have to be provided partly by the Valkyrie divisions, which had already been 
called up, and partly by the Rhinegold formations, although at the time there 
were not even enough rifles for them. They were to be established in phases, 
with two divisions on 15 January 1942, two more on 30 January, and one final 
division on 15 February. He described the formations in the west as ready 
for combat and action, as long as they were given time to replenish gaps in 
manpower and to train the replacements. On the other hand, problems in the 
supply of mechanized vehicles made it doubtful whether the number of mobile 
formations could be increased as envisaged. The position as regards tanks 
was judged more optimistically: Fromm calculated that 22nd, 23rd, and 24th 
Armoured Divisions would be ready in time. 

Fromm’s comments reveal that, at the end of December 1941, manpower 
and raw-material priorities were still being determined by the Fuhrer order of 
14 July 1941, even though this had long been overtaken by events. Fromm 
justifiably demanded that the army must at least be granted the capacity it had 
enjoyed at the beginning of hostilities against the Soviet Union, and to that end 
a U-turn in the direction of armament was essential. This reference was clearly 
aimed at the OKW. The Wehrmacht High Command had finally, on the very 
morning of the conference, approved the raw materials that the Army Weapons 
Department had long been demanding, when it was certain that Keitel could 
no longer prevent Fromm from presenting his case to Hitler.'*” Similarly, it was 
only with reluctance that the implementing instructions of 20 December, on 
the supply of replacement personnel, had conceded the army the necessary 
priority in armaments planning and production. The overall replacement need 
of the Wehrmacht by 1 April 1942 was estimated at 650,000 men, of whom 
473,000 were to be taken from the economy. These men were to be distributed 
as follows:!”* 


army 442,000 (68 per cent) 
Luftwaffe 157,000 (24.2 per cent) 
navy 51,000 (7.8 per cent) 


On the day that Hitler approved Fromm’s measures, the General Army Office 
issued a first order to limit the reserved occupations system. It was decided that 
only members of the year-groups born in Ig10o and after were to be called up 
to the front-line troops. For the rear supply organizations, however, the princi- 


26 Asn. 124, No. 2. 

27 Telephone conversation between Thomas and Fromm, 23 Dec. 1941, chief of army ordnance 
and commander of the Replacement Army, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, BA-MA RH 14/4. 

8 Chef OKW Az. 2944/41 g.Kdos. WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.), 22 Dec. 1941, app. 2, BA-MA Wi/IF 
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ple of using able-bodied older men as well, with the exception of veterans of 
the First World War, was maintained.!”° 

By 31 December the commander of the Replacement Army succeeded in 
making a total of 141,000 men available to the field army. To a great extent he 
had met Hitler’s demand for the supply of sufficiently large numbers of ‘rifle- 
bearers’.'*° The calls of the front-line commanders in the east for the replace- 
ment of manpower losses were even more strident than the calls for extra 
material.'*! Fromm had proved himself indispensable at the very moment 
when Hitler was beginning to restructure the senior levels of the army. After 
the dismissal of Brauchitsch on 19 December 1941, Army High Command was 
virtually torn into three parts. The general staff, with Halder, was directly sub- 
ordinated to Hitler and separated from the other departments of the OKH. 
Meanwhile, on Hitler’s behalf the chief of the Wehrmacht High Command was 
granted authority to issue directives for the central administration, training, 
and equipment departments.’ It was no longer possible for Halder to pass 
demands for the personnel and material equipment of the army in the east, or 
for changes in training based on the experiences of the winter war, directly to 
the departments concerned. On the other hand, Keitel proved too weak to 
become a dominant figure in the highest ranks of the army. 

Fromm seized the opportunity to rid himself of many of the restrictions 
binding him to Army High Command and Wehrmacht High Command. 
Schmundt informed him by telephone that ‘The position of chief of army 
armament programmes and commander of the Replacement Army has been 
“elevated” by the measures introduced.’!** He had the right to talk directly to 
Hitler at any time; ‘only matters of a non-vital nature [were to be] reported to 
Keitel’. In addition, it was still far from certain ‘whether Keitel would be physi- 
cally and mentally up to the demands’.'* As far as the personality of Keitel was 
concerned, Schmundt was undoubtedly repeating Hitler’s own assessment. If 
Hitler himself thought that the chief of the OKW had only minimal opportu- 
nity to exert influence, it was much easier for Fromm to build up his own 
position and make himself independent. At the beginning of January he told 
his chief of staff that he did not want friction with Keitel, but he reserved the 
right to discuss all important matters with the Fuhrer in person. He would 
decide in each individual case whether and how Keitel was to be informed.'” 


2° ORW Az. 1k 35, AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 1000/41 g.Kdos., 23 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1922. 

3° Chief of army ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army No.10/42 
g.K.Chefs./Chef d.Stabes, 25 Jan. 1942, Denkschrift tiber die materielle und personelle Rtis- 
tungslage 1942 [Memorandum on the material and manpower situation 1942], app. 18, BA-MA 
RH 2/v. 429; Reinhardt, Moskau, 219. 

3) Reinhardt, Moskau, 219; OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (III) No. 1736/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 18 Dec. 
1941, BA-MA H-10-3/82 (film), 6. Ausf., and KTB OKW i. 1084-5, 16. Ausf. 

132° Miller-Hillebrand, Heer, iii. 37-40. 

% Telephone conversation between Schmundt and Fromm, 20 Dec.1941, chief of army 
ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, BA-MA RH 14/4. 

34 Thid. 

35 Conversation between Koehler (chief of staff) and Fromm, 9 Jan. 1942, ibid. 
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Fromm was assured of Hitler’s confidence in him. The Wehrmacht adjutant 
had even told him about Hitler’s remark ‘that he needed a strong man on the 
home front’,'*° which was the position Fromm wanted for himself. We now 
know that Hitler’s mood in the last days of December 1941 was extremely pes- 
simistic.'*” Until then the regime had never faced a military crisis of the kind 
that might lead to unrest in the population, but it was feared that this situation 
could change if the ill tidings from the east became known at home and call- 
up orders were issued to half a million workers with deferred status. Memories 
of the last years of the First World War may have encouraged Hitler’s desire for 
a loyal strong man on the home front who could carry out his wishes. Whatever 
the reason, Fromm and the chief of the Army Personnel Department, Bodewin 
Keitel, succeeded in establishing direct access to the dictator.’** A few days 
after the issue of an appropriate order, the chief of army armament pro- 
grammes was summoned to report to the Fthrer. Without informing Keitel, 
Hitler had used army adjutant Major Gerhard Engel to order Fromm directly 
to him. This event clearly reveals the importance that Fromm had acquired 
within a matter of days.'*° In return, the chief of army armament programmes 
promised to support Hitler’s sentiments towards the army, and vice versa, to 
the best of his abilities. He did not, however, disguise his opinion that in the 
long run either the OKW or the OKH would be superfluous. On this issue his 
sympathies were clearly on the side of Army High Command” (see Diagrams 
IlI.v.14-15). 

However, the position of the chief of army armament programmes was not 
undisputed within his own sphere. The General Army Office under Artillery 
General Emil Leeb feared that the Reich minister for weapons and armament 
might also seize the opportunity to extend his own sphere of influence by 
taking control of the Army Weapons Department. Leeb believed that his only 
chance to avoid this development lay in attaching his department to Wehr- 
macht High Command. If an OKW Weapons Department were established, 
comparable to the War Economy and Armaments Department, then Leeb 
would also have improved his own position within the military hierarchy.'*! In 
the last days of December the organization of the military leadership displayed 
all the classic characteristics of the National Socialist hierarchy, which were 
ultimately willed by Hitler himself: a social-Darwinist struggle of the highest 


8° Conversation between Koehler (chief of staff) and Fromm, 9 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

37 Reinhardt, Moskau, 233; Deutschlands Riistung, 127 (23 May 1942). 
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ChefHRiist u. BdE, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, BA-MA RH 14/4. 
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functionaries to extend their own power by incorporating weaker institutions, 
linked with constant efforts to achieve direct contact with Hitler. A combina- 
tion of these two elements was essential in order to obtain influence over the 
content of Fiihrer decrees, which alone enabled the various office-holders to 
maintain and improve their positions in the struggle with rival organizations. 
In the postwar period, most of the participants in their writings denied that 
these power-struggles in the military sphere had been fought out also within 
Army High Command, and not only between OKW and the individual 
Wehrmacht services. Thus, Burkhart Miller-Hillebrand, the former adjutant 
of the chief of the General Staff, reports that Fromm and the chief of the Army 
Personnel Department, Bodewin Keitel, had assured Halder that they would 
continue to support him fully, just as if his position were unchanged.'” 
However, a rather different picture is painted by an instruction of 20 December 
1941 from the chief of staff of the commander of the Replacement Army, 
Colonel Koehler, to the liaison officer with the chief of the Army General Staff. 
This sounded rather less trusting: ‘Urgent to ensure that Fromm is informed 
of what Halder is saying to the Ftihrer. In the past, contact between the indi- 
vidual posts was less than ideal.’'”” 

The latent tensions between the individual central military authorities had 
already been revealed during the struggles for authority over the preceding 
year. Now, in the moment of crisis, these struggles intensified. As among the 
line commanders at the front, a process of mutual accusation and recrimina- 
tion set in. Fromm suspected that Halder had set the demands of the army 
tank programme at an unrealistically high level only so that he could pin the 
responsibility for the possible failure of operations on Fromm.'** Equally, 
Fromm blamed Keitel for the fact that the raw-material supplies for the army 
had not met the demands of the Army Weapons Department.’ How could 
he produce the tanks demanded by Halder if the chief of the Wehrmacht 
High Command manifestly discriminated against him in the distribution 
of raw materials? The representatives of the other Wehrmacht services (navy 
and Luftwaffe) informed the War Economy and Armaments Department that 
they would hold on to their increased quotas of raw materials as long as 
the Fithrer order of 14 July 1941 remained in force.'*° Only after several 
attempts did Thomas, Todt, and Fromm succeed, on Io January 1942, in 


12 Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, iii. 40. 

43 Minutes Koehler—Kiihne, 20 Dec. 1941, Chef HRiist u. BdE, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, BA-MA 
RH 14/4. 

4 Tbid., 1 Jan.1942. 

‘® Telephone conversation between Thomas and Fromm, 23 Dec.1941. For two and a half 
months the army had been demanding a higher allocation of raw materials; this was surprisingly 
approved by telephone and telex only hours before the vital presentation to the Fuhrer: chief of 
army ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, 22-3 Dec. 1941, 
ibid. 

146 Conversation between Col. Hiinermann (chief of staff OKW/WiRtAmt) and Col. Koehler 
on 10 Jan. 1942. Htinermann informed Koehler that Fromm should take part in a conversation 
with Hitler, along with Thomas and Todt, since Keitel was apparently not in a position to persuade 
Hitler to issue an order for the reorientation of the armament economy: ibid. 
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persuading Hitler to revise the July order. Keitel, it appears, played little part 
in this démarche.'“’ 

The decision not to disband exhausted formations, which was made on 
many occasions later in the war, was of vital significance for the combat 
strength of the army. Rather than give a smaller number of divisions a bigger 
infantry component, further formations were established; their divisions swal- 
lowed considerable quantities of men and material without providing any 
significant increase in combat strength. On one side the dispute was conducted 
by the line commanders, who ever since the beginning of the war had advo- 
cated a smaller number of divisions with greater fire-power. They were sup- 
ported by the ‘operators’ in Army High Command, who were irreconcilably 
opposed to the views of the political leaders and the ‘organizers’ at home.’® 
The chief of the Organization Department in the OKH, Major-General 
Heusinger, therefore demanded that the Valkyrie divisions should be amalga- 
mated into the army in the east.“° By contrast, Fromm demanded the creation 
‘of new, well-equipped, and psychologically intact formations for new opera- 
tions’.’°° He did not believe that the existing formations, after personnel and 
material rehabilitation, as demanded by the Army High Command, would be 
more mobile, and was convinced that the failure to establish new formations 
would rule out new offensive operations. Furthermore, he considered that 
it would be an intolerable situation for the field army in the east to remain 
without operational reserves along a front several thousand kilometres in 
length. 

Fromm presented these ideas to Hitler on 25 January 1942, before explain- 
ing them to Halder next day.’°! He made it clear beyond any doubt that, if 
the Fihrer accepted his reasoning, the supply of material for the army in the 
east would remain within the limits of the maximum programme he had 
proposed.'** This meant that Fromm was abandoning the ideas of the OKH 
for the entire army in the east to be replenished as much as possible, thereby 
enabling it to resist an enemy offensive and bleed the enemy forces white, in 
favour of an offensive solution with a smaller shock army within one army 
group. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to accuse Colonel-General Fromm 
of sheer opportunism. The organization technocrat realized that a complete 
replenishment of material would be impossible given the extent of tank losses 
in the east—over 4,000 since the start of operations—and the losses sustained 


47 Telephone conversation between Keitel and Fromm, 5 Jan. 1942. In this conversation 
Fromm declared that the material losses of the army had meanwhile become so immense that an 
order for the reorientation of armaments production was urgently required: ibid. 

48 Miiller-Hillebrand, Heer, iii. 47-8. 

% Halder, War Diaries, 17 Dec.1941. 

5° Chief of army ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army No. 10/42 g.Kdos. 
Chefs., 25 Jan. 1942, Chef d. Stabes, 34, BA-MA RH 2/v. 429. 

5! See on this subject the letter from Koehler to Halder, 29 Jan. 1942, ibid. 

2 Chief of army ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army No.10/42 g.Kdos. 
Chefs., 25 Jan.1942, 36, ibid. 
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by the armoured formations in Africa. Furthermore, after the experiences of 
December 1941 he was convinced that it would be dangerous to wait for a 
Russian offensive without the ability to hold sufficient reserves of men behind 
the front. On the other hand, a powerful thrust on the southern flank would 
bring relief for the other two army groups, whose limited combat strength 
would be sufficient for pure defence. This assessment of the situation reveals 
that Fromm saw no possibility of making good the losses of men and material 
sustained by the army in the east. 

Developments between the summer of 1941 and the summer offensive of 
1942 demonstrate that the army in the east was already on a slippery slope. In 
1941 the Germans had been able to take the field with three relatively well- 
equipped army groups; in 1942 only one was left. Again, in 1943 the Germans 
believed that they would at least be able to ward off enemy attacks with two 
armies; one year later, the collapse of Army Group Centre heralded the final 
phase of the war. 

In a discussion with the deputy corps commanders (military district com- 
manders) on 5 January 1942, Fromm presented them with an unadorned 
report on the situation in the east and the conclusions he had drawn for the 
development of replacements. In his view, the west divisions—however their 
condition was assessed—were the last reserves. The Valkyrie formations were 
suitable only for ‘incidental tasks, i.e. security and occupation tasks’. The divi- 
sions due to be called up under the code-word ‘Rhinegold’ would, because of 
their composition, require extended periods of training to prepare them, 
perhaps by the summer.’*? Fromm believed that these divisions would be 
sufficient to nourish the operations in summer. Since there was no longer any 
prospect of ending the war in 1942, he discussed with the military district com- 
manders how other formations could be established. In this respect two 
measures, both regarded as of proven value, stood in the foreground. If one 
battalion was withdrawn from each of the remaining west divisions, then 
between four and six major formations could be established. In effect, three 
battalions would provide the nucleus for three new infantry regiments, 
reflecting the ratio of one-third trained men to two-thirds untrained men and 
men who had yet to be called-up. 

Fromm mentioned one further measure which, in itself, reveals the pes- 
simistic view adopted not only by Hitler but also by the military ‘organizers’ at 
the beginning of 1942. The military district commanders were asked to 
consider a ‘Valkyrie II Procedure’, whereby the replacement army could once 
again be called on to replenish the field army by handing over instructors and 
stand-by units capable of front-line service. Though this would mean the end 
of training in the replacement army, it might provide fifteen extra field divi- 
sions if necessary. Fromm, however, added that he would only take this 


153 Chief of army ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, 
5 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 14/4. 
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decision ‘if Germany were in the most dire trouble’; as yet there was no reason 
for despair.’ 

Since 23 December there had apparently been a profound change of mood. 
On that date Halder, at least as regards the operational situation, had been 
optimistic enough to influence the sceptical representatives of the military 
organization authorities. By the first days of January the prevailing view—in the 
case of Hitler as well as the military leadership—was that Germany had lost its 
chance of victory; there was a growing suspicion among responsible figures 
that, as in the First World War, the country would not have sufficient manpower 
reserves to withstand a global coalition of states with an overall population five 
or six times bigger than that of the Reich. In this sense January 1942 stood at 
the opposite pole to June 1940. A very few representatives had instinctively 
realized in the late autumn of 1941, when the German offensive in the east 
ground to a halt, that the war had reached a turning-point. The most senior 
representatives of the military administration were certainly aware of it in 
January 1942. It took another year, however, for the bulk of the troops and the 
civilian population to reach the same conclusion. 

Fromm asked the military district commanders to strive for victory 
and encouraged them to hold firm. In a detailed—and previously unknown— 
memorandum of 25 January 1942, he outlined the fundamental requirements 
for an improvement in the replacement position. This study was produced on 
the basis of Hitler’s demands of 8 January regarding the army organization in 
1942.!°° Fromm’s talk was apparently the result of the Fiihrer directive for the 
reorganization and refreshment of the army, which was based on the decisions 
of 8 January and had been sent to the highest Wehrmacht authorities on 21 
January.'°° 

Fromm made his suggestions with the reservation that the running replace- 
ment demands of the army in the east must not rise disproportionately over the 
coming months. His programme amounted to a virtual declaration of organi- 
zational bankruptcy. In June 1941 some 152 divisions had taken the field in the 
east (as far as Norway). According to the figures of the Organization Depart- 
ment they were, without exception, fully combat-ready, although their total 
combat strength was only slightly greater than that of the divisions which had 
been used in the French campaign. Even taking into account the considerable 
economies in men and material through the Balck commission, the army in the 
east in June 1942 would have at its disposal no more than 66 divisions which 
could compare in quality with the formations used in the east in the summer 
of 1941. The number of fully combat-ready divisions, therefore, would have to 
be reduced by more than half. The implementation of this minimal programme 


154 Chief of army ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, 
5 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 14/4. 

55 Chief of army ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army/Chef d. Stabes, 
No.10/42 g.Kdos., 25 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 4209. 

6° OKH/Org.Abt., KTB, 35 (21-5 Jan. 1942), here 21 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 821. 
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ran into considerable difficulties only days after Fromm/’s discussion with 
Hitler. For example, the dismantling of the deferral system did not proceed as 
quickly as expected. Of the 60 march-conducting battalions demanded by 6 
February, only 13 could initially be supplied.'!*’ 

Since the armament industry successfully opposed a large-scale dismantling 
of the deferral system, in February 1942 the General Army Office was already 
forced to assign most of the trained men of the 1922 year-group to the field 
replacement battalions. In May only a small proportion of this year-group 
(15,000 men) was in the replacement army. The 1923 year-group was called up 
in March and April 1942—and would not presumably be available to the field 
army until July.°* A comparison of the forces available in the east (without 
Army Command Norway) at the end of June 1941 and I July 1942 reveals how 
great the loss of manpower strength had been in the army in the east: 


1941 143 divisional formations with 3,050,000 men 
1942 179 divisions but with only 2,700,000 men.'”? 


Based on the establishment strengths of 1 July 1942, which had already been 
considerably reduced in comparison with June 1941, the deficit of the field 
army was already 650,000 men at the beginning of the summer offensive.’ 
No assessment of the combat-readiness of the German formations on the 
eve of the 1942 summer offensive would be complete without an evaluation of 
the fighting spirit and morale of the troops. On this subject, the observations 
made by various departments of the OKH in the first half of 1942 show con- 
siderable variations. At least in part, the differences reflected the direct inter- 
ests of those agencies making the reports. For example, Lieutenant-General 
Eugen Miller, general for special duties with the commander-in-chief of the 
army, Colonel-General Halder, declared that the ‘troops [were] good’ and that 
there were no signs of disintegration.’*' A few days later, Fromm told the 
military district commanders: ‘Situation serious, the troops tired, powers of 


7 Tbid. 59 (1-5 Feb. 1942). 

8 OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. No. 830/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 5 May 1942; BA-MA RH 20-11/2, 
with: Chef HRtst u. BdE/Stab Ic No. 43/42 g.Kdos.Chefs., Lage des Ersatzheeres [Situation of the 
replacement army], 27 Apr. 1942. 

159 On the number of large formations in the army in the east see Table III.v.1; on their 
personnel strengths: OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Abt. HVers./Qu I No. 1/0740/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 20 
June 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1326; on the formations of the army in the east in summer 1942 see 
Halder, War Diaries, 16 June 1942; on the personnel strength of the army in the east on I July 1942 
see OKH/Fremde Heere Ost (Ia) No. 80/43 g.Kdos. Chefs., 17 Oct. 1943, Bisherige Entwicklung 
des deutsch-sowjetrussischen Krafteverhaltnisses seit Kriegsbeginn [Development to date of 
German-Soviet ratio of strength since beginning of war], app. 4, BA-MA RH 2/v. 2566. 

10° Chief of the army staff to chief OKW (I) No. 52/43 g.Kdos. Chefs., 15 Aug. 1943, Vortrag- 
snotiz tiber die Lage [memo on situation], BA-MA RH 2/v. 936. 

‘6! Information from Miiller to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 1 Jan. 1942; in the course of the 
summer, according to the view of the OKH, as many as 51 non-German large formations were to 
be deployed in all theatres (with the exception of Africa and Finland): telex OKH/ 
GenStdH/Org.Abt. (I) No. 828/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 4 May 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 931a. 
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resistance steadily diminishing. The attacking spirit of the individual soldier, 
however, is still good, he still feels superior to the Russian.”!™ 

This sense of superiority over the enemy, which is part of the mental armour 
of every army, had been most intensively indoctrinated into the German troops 
on ideological grounds at the beginning of the Russian campaign. Now, with 
Russian attacks under way, it had an important part to play in military propa- 
ganda. By the winter of 1941-2 the inferiority of the Wehrmacht in terms of 
manpower and material was obvious to the men every single day. Its likely 
result—the spread of lethargy and fatalism—was to be countered by the psy- 
chological emphasis on their superior personal fighting spirit. In the following 
years this idea became an accepted part of the received wisdom. As a result, at 
a time when German inferiority in purely quantitive terms could no longer be 
disguised, even the central military authorities took this irrational element into 
account and treated it as a measurable factor when making their assessments 
of comparative strength.’ 

When visiting the troops, the representatives of OKH were unanimous in 
their reports of excessive fatigue, listlessness, and apathy among the fighting 
units, intensified by the mixing of the formations.'™ In the more difficult con- 
ditions of retreat the soldiers of the disrupted formations displayed a sense of 
being uprooted and uncertainty, which reduced their motivation to an even 
greater extent than the weaknesses in manpower and material. The first signs 
of this development had already been perceptible in 1940 as a consequence of 
the principle of cell division. Now, under the pressure of enemy attacks, these 
indicators multiplied. 

The army showed some understanding of the slipshod bearing of soldiers in 
those formations which had suffered in the winter fighting. In the case of newly 
arrived formations, however, the judgements were all negative. The assess- 
ments of the commanders led one Army High Command representative to 
report: “Their worth in training and inner bearing is described on all sides as 
exceedingly bad.’’® The field troop units left no doubt about the fact that the 
replacements could not meet the demands made upon them, either physically 
or in terms of character.'®° Colonel-General Fromm and the Operations 
Department in the OKH attempted to explain these deficiencies on the 
grounds that the replacements now being assigned to the army in the east came 


162 Discussion between Fromm and the deputy commanding generals, 5 Jan. 1942, ChefHRiist 
u. BdE, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, BA-MA RH 14/4. 

163 Kor example, a reference of this nature can be found in a survey of the comparison of the 
personnel and material strength of a German infantry division in the east and a Soviet rifle 
division: appendix to OKH/Org.Abt. No. 1104/43 g.Kdos. Chefs., 13 Aug. 1943, BA-MA RH 2/v. 
931. 

‘64 Report from Maj. (Gen. Staff) Pistorius on a trip to the sector of I Army Corps 27 Feb.—6 
Mar. 1942, OKH/GenStdH/Op.Abt. (IIa) No. 420097/42 g.Kdos. Chefs., 7 Mar. 1943, ibid. 

18 Tbid. 

166 Chief of army ordnance and commander of the Replacement Army/Stab, Ic No. 43/42 
g.Kdos. Chefs., 27 Apr. 1942, BA-MA RH 20-11/2. 
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from the remnants of the available year-groups, which had received only short 
periods of training in the pre-war period. Previously these men had been 
exempted from call-up not only because they were needed in the economy, 
but also because they were among ‘the least suitable members of their 
year-group’.!° 

In fact, until the summer of 1942 the armament economy had opposed with 
some success the call-up of large numbers from the youngest year-groups. 
Instead it had made available older workers of 30 and above.'®* However, the 
explanations deliberately ignored one further reason for the low morale of the 
troops. While working in their reserved occupations, the older, inadequately 
trained soldiers had been reassured by National Socialist propaganda. In the 
autumn of 1941 they must have been convinced that final victory over the 
Soviet Union was only a matter of time. Fromm had recognized at an early 
stage that, after the euphoria of 1940, a certain apathy had spread among the 
population. Until the autumn of 1941, people had generally believed the 
reports of the regime, but after that date they began to suspect the truth from 
the discrepancy between propaganda and the information which had begun 
to trickle back—however sparingly—in letters from the front.'°? Men with 
families, the majority of those who were called up to the Valkyrie divisions and 
included in significant numbers in the Rhinegold divisions, rightly saw them- 
selves as the last reserves. The average age of the men in these formations was 
27 years. Moreover, they were aware of the limited value of their own training 
and the captured material available to them. Another factor was the shortage 
of experienced officers and NCOs, which was increasingly grave after the 
casualty levels of 1941. One OKW report made the terse remark that it was 
much better to replace spirited young officers than old NCOs.'”° 

Several factors were thus as significant for the course of operations as the 
amount and quality of material. These were the regionally non-cohesive nature 
of the new units and replacements, the shortage of specialists (tank drivers, 
wireless operators), and the predominance of excessively young leaders and 
over-age commanders in the officer replacements.'”! The situation was not 
eased when, in December 1941, NCO trainees began to be assigned to the 
troops after only a year’s training. Nor did it help when, in June 1942, the psy- 
chological tests for officer recruits were abandoned. When it became known 
that these would be replaced by an ideological test, the Army High Command 


187 Thid. 

168 OKW No. 2770/42 geh. AHA/Ag/E (1), 28 Mar. 1942, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2988. 

16° Discussion between Fromm and the deputy commanding generals, 5 Jan. 1942, ChefHRiist 
u. BdE, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, BA-MA RH 14/4. 
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protested. The measure was regarded as ‘dangerous and impracticable’, 
although the nature of this danger was not defined. This response demon- 
strates that, in mid-1942, the central military authorities made occasional 
attempts to resist blatant National Socialist indoctrination.'” In assessing the 
effectiveness of the troops, it is also necessary to take account of the extent of 
sickness, which had a particularly significant effect on combat-readiness in the 
short term. 

In the first months of 1942, sickness levels in the army in the east were 2 per 
cent lower than in the replacement army, where they remained at something 
over 6 per cent throughout the war. It should not be forgotten that referrals to 
sick bay were easier to obtain at home and also appeared more desirable than 
in the field army, where the fate of a man in a military hospital was out of his 
own hands during withdrawal movements.’ Nevertheless, the discrepancy in 
health levels does allow some conclusions to be drawn about the health of the 
replacement personnel; most of these men had already been adversely affected 
by increased work in the armaments industry since the outbreak of war. 

Another insight into the effects of manpower and material losses on the 
combat strength of the army is provided by the situation reports which were 
produced after the easing of the winter fighting at the end of March 1942. It is 
essential to bear in mind that these describe the condition of troops who had 
just faced the strain of the winter campaign and were supposed to launch a 
summer offensive three months later. This was particularly true in the case of 
Army Group South—but its combat strength was assessed as hardly greater 
than that of the other army groups. According to these reports, only eight divi- 
sions (5 per cent) of the entire army in the east were fully suitable for offensive 
operations. The bulk of the divisions were adequate only for limited offensive 
tasks (30 per cent) or for defence (45 per cent). At the beginning of April 1942 
almost 20 per cent of the army in the east had prospects of only limited success 
in repelling enemy attacks (see Diagram III.v.16). The loss of combat strength 
forced the German leadership to make a choice: either to switch to defence 
along the entire front, or to launch attacks in individual sectors alone. Once the 
second alternative had been chosen, in the spring of 1942 a need arose for a 
major exchange of formations within the eastern front, and also from other 
theatres to the east. From October 1941, as a consequence of rising casualty 
rates on the eastern front, a siphoning effect began to be perceptible in every 
other theatre of war. Formations in every theatre except North Africa were 
compelled to help secure the eastern front to the detriment of their own tasks. 
Diagram III.v.16 reveals the extent of transports required from west to east 
and vice versa in order to secure a partial rehabilitation of the divisions. Along- 


' OKH/Org.Abt., KTB 209 (6-10 June 1942), BA-MA RH 2/v. 931. 

"3 Surgeon General Dr Handloser to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 9 Mar. 1942; Levels of 
Sickness in the Replacement Army (not incl. military hospitals), here Military District VII, Feb. 
1942, Stellv. Gen.Kdo. VII. A.K. (Military District Command VII), Ia, KTB, BA-MA RH 53-7/v. 
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side the shortage of trained personnel, the manpower depletion of the army in 
the west in the spring of 1942 became a serious problem. At the beginning of 
the Russian campaign the commander of the Replacement Army had agreed 
to transfer replacement troops to the eastern border regions of France. Early 
in 1942 there were three divisions of replacement troops in the areas of Verdun, 
Toul, Nancy, Epinal, and Belfort. To enable him to send troops to the regions 
south-east of Paris, where the occupying forces were thin on the ground, the 
Commander-in-Chief West requested additional formations of the replace- 
ment army at the beginning of 1942. They should be placed under the 
command of First Army, so that they could be employed in case of need. 
Fromm accepted the need to withdraw men from the home front, but refused 
outright to subordinate these formations to Commander-in-Chief West.'’* He 
insisted on maintaining his own control of these replacement troops. Fromm 
evidently realized the danger that the troops might be declared front-line for- 
mations in an emergency. The Valkyrie procedure could only be repeated if it 
remained possible for the commander of the Replacement Army to undertake 
short-term restructuring measures in all the divisions of the replacement army. 
The first preparation orders for ‘Valkyrie IP were issued as early as mid-April. 
Just as he had done the previous autumn, Fromm had been planning ahead. 
The divergence of operational planning from operational preparations led him 
to fear catastrophic results in the coming phase of war in 1942.'” 

Manpower shortage placed enormous strain on the replacement supply of 
the Wehrmacht after the end of 1941 and necessitated numerous switches of 
troops from west to east. The problem was so severe that the resulting disrup- 
tions themselves prevented a prompt replenishment of the formations. 

Economic representatives had declared their willingness to release deferred 
workers in the armaments industry as long as French workers could be made 
available to take their place. These Frenchmen, previously employed in agri- 
culture, were themselves to be replaced by Russian prisoners of war. When 
the Russians were not brought in because of a shortage of transport capacity, 
the armament economy blocked the release of workers with deferrals. This 
example reveals the extent to which the organizational structure and efficiency 
of the Reich had been stretched to their limits in the autumn of 1940. In the 
end, the replacement numbers demanded by the General Army Office could 
not be achieved.'’° Large numbers of workers had not been used to best advan- 
tage since the start of war, partly for political reasons; though they were des- 
perately needed, they could now be withdrawn from the economy only slowly 
and against ideological resistance. Moreover, they came at least six months too 
late: men called up now could not be supplied in time to repel the Soviet winter 
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178 See sect. III.IV.3(c). 
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Sources: GenStdH/Op.Abt.: Schematische Kriegsgliederungen 1941 und 1942, BA-MA. 


DIAGRAM III.v.16. Formation, Replenishment, Re-equipment, and Transfer of 
Army Formations (Divisions), 15 October 1941-30 June 1942 
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offensive, and some of them were not even available for the planned offensive 
in the summer of 1942 to the extent that would have been necessary. 

Overall, the loss of male workers through conscription to the Wehrmacht was 
considerable by the spring of 1942. Given the existence of a blitzkrieg strategy 
planned in advance, one might have expected this loss of workers to be made 
good by the rationalization of production and the use of other sources of 
labour, such as women and prisoners of war. Yet the ideological barriers 
inherent in the system evidently prevented the introduction of measures nec- 
essary for a successful blitzkrieg strategy. This position continued until the 
advantage gained for the Third Reich by early military successes was finally 
reversed. 


2. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCARCITY 


(a) The Struggle of the Wehrmacht Services for Manpower between Summer 1941 
and Spring 1942 


The Fitthrer order of 20 December 1940 had, albeit cautiously, introduced a 
change of direction in the armament policy of the Third Reich, in favour of 
the air and naval programmes necessary to pursue the war against Britain.'”” 
Two days before the invasion of the Soviet Union, GGring obtained a new order 
from Hitler: this granted priority to the expanded air armament programme 
above the programmes of the army and navy.'’* There was thus a stark contrast 
to the preparations for the previous campaigns in Poland and the west. In the 
summer of 1941, even before the start of operations, measures were ordered 
which were due to begin only after the completion of the planned Russian 
campaign. For the first time, the political and military leadership of the Third 
Reich was so convinced that it could achieve its aims within the time-scale cal- 
culated in advance that, even before the attack was launched, measures for 
the management of manpower in technical and armaments matters were taken 
for the period after the end of the coming campaign. The definitive feature of 
the blitzkrieg concept was thus the insistence on a limited time-scale and its 


77 See sect. III.1v.3(0). 

"8 Tnformation on Géring’s démarche with Hitler in June 1941 is provided by the minute of the 
discussion between Gen. Thomas and Todt on 11 June 1941, OKW/WiRtAmtStab/ChefRi, RW 
19/165; the Fithrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, 20 June 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.120, pt. 2. 
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incorporation into overall planning. In the previous campaigns the attackers 
had of course intended to achieve victory as soon as possible; but there had 
been no question that planning would be based on that assumption. 

In the Fuhrer order of 20 June 1941 the Luftwaffe was granted clear priority 
over the other Wehrmacht services. Immediately it sought to make the most 
of its advantage by proposing huge programmes, and justifying them on the 
grounds that the Luftwaffe was the weapon that could achieve victory in this 
war. Goring entrusted the implementation of these plans to Field Marshal 
Milch, who initially demanded a fourfold increase in Luftwaffe manpower. For 
the production of the necessary weapons, another 3.5 million workers would 
be required in addition to the 1.3 million already engaged in air armaments. 
Such an increase would have meant placing virtually all the workers in direct 
armaments manufacture at the disposal of the Luftwaffe.’”’ All the participants 
were aware that the demands of the Luftwaffe would exert a siphoning-off 
effect on the other Wehrmacht services, especially the navy. On 30 June Raeder 
protested to Keitel against any attempt to give priority to air armament over 
naval armament. Hitler himself had repeatedly stated that, after the conclusion 
of the land war, the navy and the Luftwaffe would bear the brunt of the fighting 
against Britain.'*° Raeder therefore made an ‘urgent demand that the navy pro- 
gramme be carried through on equal terms with the Luftwaffe expansion pro- 
gramme before all other armament tasks’. The Grand Admiral struck out of 
his draft letter an open threat that he would express his views ‘to the Fuhrer 
in person’; instead he demanded ‘a clear and unmistakable Fuhrer order on 
armament priorities after the conclusion of the Russian campaign’. Apparently 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Navy still had no official knowledge of 
Hitler’s order of 20 June 1941. In a telex to Keitel on 1 July he complained 
about alleged Fihrer directives giving preference to the air armament 
programme.'*! 

On 14 July the extended Fiihrer order, ‘Guidelines for personnel and 
material armament’ was issued. This took some account of the navy’s hopes for 
a comprehensive order on armament from Hitler which would include their 
own demands.'** The order outlined the armament-economic objectives 
which were to be attained in order to implement the strategic and operational 
projections announced in Directive No. 32. Hitler did not adopt the proposals 
of the navy, but made it absolutely clear that the focus of armament produc- 


7° Conference St. Sec. Milch’s office on 26 June 1941, minute Col. Hiinermann, Chef d. Stabes 
WiRtAmt, 26 May 1941, BA-MA W/i/VI. 118; printed in KTB OKW i. 1016-17, doc. 60; also 
Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 448-451, doc. 10. Total number of employed in the 
armaments industry: Graphik des Heereswaffenamtes von 1943 [no number], BA-MA RM 7/94. 

189 ObdM/MWa/Wi III 17908/41 geh., 30 June 1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. 

18) Telex ObdM to FM Keitel, 1 July 1941, copy as appendix to MWa/Wi III No. 17908/41 geh., 
30 June 1941, ibid. 

182 The Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht/WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.) 
No. 331219/41 g.Kdos. Chefs., 14 July 1941, BA-MA W/i/I. 321; printed in Thomas, Wehr- und 
Riistungswirtschaft, 452-5. 
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tion in future would lie with the Luftwaffe, which was to be expanded on a 
large scale; the navy was to be restricted to continuing the U-boat programme 
and the manufacturing requirements associated with it. For the foreseeable 
future, the Navy High Command could no longer expect to keep pace with the 
rapid expansion of the Luftwaffe. The chief of the Wehrmacht High Command, 
who was to issue the implementing instructions for this order as they affected 
the Wehrmacht, first discussed the issue with representatives of the Wehrmacht 
services on 17 July. He was forced to realize that, in terms of raw materials and 
workers, the air armament programme could not be implemented, if only 
because of continuing army armament to supply the expeditionary forces to 
be employed in the Asian theatre. As a result, the Luftwaffe leadership scaled 
down its immediate demands to the complete replenishment of existing for- 
mations.'** The navy, which saw itself being overtaken by the Luftwaffe in the 
race for armament priorities, made every effort to achieve a concentration of 
manufacture in naval armaments. Since the Fihrer order of 14 July was also 
binding on the navy, the naval leadership deliberately included as many current 
programmes as possible within the definition of the ‘U-boat programme’ that 
had been demanded by the OKW and the Reich minister for weapons and 
armament. In addition to U-boats, the programme eventually also included 
S-boats, destroyers, torpedo-boats, minesweepers, minelayers, auxiliary 
cruisers, Sperrbrecher (‘ooom-breakers’), auxiliary boats, and torpedo recovery 
vessels.'** The Reich minister for weapons and armament responded quickly 
in a letter to Raeder: ‘I find it [the programme definition] not even worth dis- 
cussing, since the programme is now outlined in such broad and general 
terms that we are once more in the position where every agency in the navy is 
continuing to work on the grounds that it comes under the U-boat pro- 
gramme.’ He ended by observing that, if the issue remained unresolved, he 
would ask the Fiihrer to decide.’*° The Naval War Staff had already foreseen 
this possibility and issued a statement of its own position on 24 July: this 
demanded that work on the cruiser Seydlitz and the aircraft-carrier Zeppelin be 
continued as vital for the naval war against Britain. In effect, these demands 
went well beyond the U-boat programme.'*® Raeder managed to forestall 
opposition on the part of Todt by presenting his ideas to Hitler the following 
day and obtaining his agreement. Keitel was left only to note that the building 


18 OKW No. 1714/41 g.Kdos. WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.), 18 July 1941, Ausfiihrungen zu den 
Besprechungsunterlagen vom 17.7.1941 flr die Vorbereitung der Durchftihrungsbestimmungen 
fiir die o.a. Verftigung [Comments on the discussion papers of 17 July 1941 for the preparation of 
implementing instructions for the decree], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.899; OKW/WiRtAmt/Rt II a No. 
2418/41 g.Kdos., 19 July 1941, minutes of Thomas’s return from Fithrer HQ, where he had made 
his case to Goring and Keitel. 

84 ObdM/MWa/Wi 840/41 geh.Kdos., 24 July 1941, app. 1, Begriffsbestimmungen des U-Boot- 
Programms [Definition of the U-boat programme], BA-MA RM 7/94. On the implementation of 
the programme see sect. II.VI.3 at n. 31. 

185 Reich minister for weapons and armament No. M 5218/41, 30 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.899. 

18° Seekriegsteitung B.Nr. Skl., III a 16703/41 g.Kdos., 24 July 1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. 
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of the big ships would not be begun until after the completion of Operation 
Barbarossa.'®’ 

Events at the Fithrer’s headquarters in July 1941 clearly reveal that the rep- 
resentatives of sectional interests in the regime required the general agreement 
of Hitler in order to achieve their objectives. At the same time, the spotlight 
falls on the ‘secretariat function’ of the Wehrmacht High Command and the 
failure of its chief to exert a balancing and co-ordinating influence on the 
commanders-in-chief of the individual Wehrmacht services.'** Early efforts to 
achieve an efficient planning of overall armament petered out in the struggle 
for influence on Hitler and in the endeavour of the various authorities to secure 
the largest possible share of the available resources of men and materials for 
their own Wehrmacht services. The OKW war-economy organization proved 
too weak, the military bureaucracy—largely unschooled in general economic 
issues—too cumbersome. Even the economic specialist close to Hitler, Todt, 
made only gradual progress in pushing back the influence of the military hier- 
archy at the Fihrer’s headquarters, and especially that of Géring and Raeder, 
on Hitler. The ‘reorientation of armament’, to use the official terminology 
for Hitler’s order of 14 July, had more than technical difficulties to overcome; 
it also faced bureaucratic and political obstacles and friction. For example, 
Hitler’s concessions to Raeder on 25 July, given in euphoric anticipation of the 
total destruction of Soviet military power, made a nonsense of all the prepara- 
tory work of the OKW. 

For the first time since the outbreak of war, the Fihrer order of 14 July 1941 
had conceded to the Wehrmacht High Command the authority to issue 
instructions within the framework of procurement policy at least. Seeking 
to make the most of this opportunity, the OKW issued an order for the 
simplification of the technical equipment of the Wehrmacht.'®? It thus antici- 
pated Hitler’s rationalization order of 3 December 1941. However, an order 
from the chief of the OKW was regarded by the individual Wehrmacht services 
as a guideline only, and not a binding directive. Only when the OKW order was 
routed through the commanders-in-chief of the Wehrmacht services could the 
procurement officers be forced to take specific measures.'*° As a result of the 
authority principle of the ‘Fiihrer state’ and the hierarchy of the Wehrmacht, 
the OKW was forced to obtain a general directive from Hitler for any measure 
which was to be carried out within the Wehrmacht. Unlike General Thomas, 


187 ObdM B.Nr. Skl. U II 2495/41 g.Kdos., 31 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.899. 

88 This very succinct definition has been used again recently and analysed in Stumpf, 
Wehrmacht-Elite, 313-14. 

189 Chief OKW No. 2249/41 g.Kdos. WFSt/Abt. L II (Org.), 19 Sept. 1941, Technische 
Ausstattung der Wehrmacht [Technical equipment of the Wehrmacht], BA-MA RM _ 7/94; 
Rebentisch, Fiihrerstaat, 404 ff. 

19° Thus the OKW decree of 19 Sept. 1941 was not declared by the C.-in-C. of the Navy to be 
binding on the navy until some 14 days later: ObdM/MWa/Wi III a No. 1129/41 g.Kdos., 2 Oct. 
1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. 
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Todt had the chance to talk directly with Hitler. Since the dictator had con- 
fidence in him, and because he was largely unconstrained by ties with other 
equal-ranking authorities, Todt was in a position to carry out his policies in the 
armaments industry relatively quickly. Todt and Thomas were in agreement on 
the fundamental direction that must be taken in order to obtain the maximum 
productivity from the armaments industry. But while the former had to fight 
against opposition in the Party, the latter was obstructed by the bureaucracy 
and declining influence of the Wehrmacht High Command."”! 

Once again, the typical administrative structure of the Third Reich was 
clear to see. Largely autonomously, the different power-centres attempted 
to organize war-economic matters within their direct spheres of influence. 
However, only a Hitler order which was binding on them all could co-ordinate 
the activities of these centres towards the desired objective. Such a decree, 
however, had to be couched in such general terms that it left the various parties 
sufficient room for their own initiatives, some of which could not be reconciled 
with the demands of the Fuhrer order itself. The situation was further compli- 
cated by the fact that the keynote Fiihrer orders were adjusted only hesitantly 
to meet the changed political and strategic situation, or were partly invalidated 
by competing instructions. As a result, the orders were not an absolutely 
binding prescription for action. Instead, they were part of the instruments of 
political power, which were designed to produce a balance of power at sub- 
ordinate levels by encouraging rival centres of influence. The dynamism of 
wartime developments, in addition to Hitler’s own inability to incorporate the 
system of Fihrer orders into a coherent overall structure, produced an increas- 
ing paralysis of the central management authorities. Within a short time, Albert 
Speer was to make effective use of this power vacuum in order to extend his 
own room for manceuvre. The Fihrer order of 14 July was quickly overtaken 
by the programme changes of the Wehrmacht services at the beginning of 
August.'** Developments in the east completely negated all the assumptions on 
which the order had been based. 

Because of their own programmes, the army and navy were in no position to 
support air armament by handing over workers. There was therefore no 
prospect of doubling the Luftwaffe, let alone of a fourfold increase as envisaged 
in the ‘Géring programme’. The objective was thus scaled back to the replen- 
ishment of the existing formations planned in the ‘Elch programme’.'*? The 
megalomaniac schemes of the Luftwaffe, which had been encouraged by the 
Fuhrer order of 20 June, rapidly dissolved into thin air. This trend is shown by 
the development of the labour supply in the air armament firms. 

At the end of June 1941 Milch had demanded an additional 3.5 million 


19) Milward, German Economy at War, 59ff., who overestimates the role of Todt as the 
inaugurator in the rationalization of production. 

12 Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 287. 

193 See sect. II.VI.1. 
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workers. The GGring plan at the beginning of August had scaled this down 
to a call for 2.25 million workers, while the ‘Elch programme’ was based on 
the belief that 850,000 extra workers, of whom 120,000 were to be ready by 
1 August, would be sufficient.'** In fact, only 46 per cent of the workers 
demanded (55,000) could actually be supplied to air armament firms by the 
specified date.’ The Luftwaffe regarded itself as the main beneficiary of 
the economic reorientation measures of the summer of 1941. However, three 
months after the Fithrer order of 14 July, and almost four months after the first 
order from G6ring, it was forced to recognize that no reorientation had yet 
taken place.!°° The various Wehrmacht services all attempted to maintain their 
manufacturing capacity by means of follow-up orders and requests for raw 
materials. In so doing, they hoped to avoid dependence on the other Wehr- 
macht services whenever armament policy next turned in their favour. 
Between 14 and 16 August, discussions were held between the departmental 
heads of the War Economy and Armaments Department and the departmen- 
tal heads of the armaments departments in the Wehrmacht services. During 
these discussions, an attempt was made to reconcile their programmatic de- 
mands with available capacities, raw materials, and manpower.'*’ Eventually it 
became clear that no Wehrmacht service was prepared to lose its own assets of 
manpower and material. Extra workers could no longer be obtained through 
reshuffles between the Wehrmacht services. In consequence, the solution 
appeared to lie either in further withdrawals of workers from those sectors of 
the economy not directly involved with armament, or in the further disband- 
ing of army formations. At this stage General Fromm considered that some 
300,000 men could be made available to the armament economy after the con- 
clusion of operations in the east. However, the total demands of the Wehr- 
macht services by then stood at 465,000 workers, who would immediately be 
assigned to their own manufacturing projects.'°* This meant that, at least until 
the end of the campaign in the east, there was a shortfall of some 500,000 
workers even for a limited overall armament programme by the Wehrmacht 
services. Though combing-out operations by the Reich minister for weapons 
and armaments had been successful at first, they levelled out in the summer 
of I94I at approximately 30,000 workers moved each month. Moreover, 


4 OKW/Abt. L (St.) No. 1739/41 g.Kdos., LII Org., 1 Aug. 1941, Besprechungsvermerk [Dis- 
cussion minute] OKW/L II und L II Wehr with OKW/WiRtAmt/Ri, 31 July 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.899. 

15 Personalmeldung der Riistungsbetriebe, Stichtag 31.7.1941 [Personnel report of the arma- 
ments firms, date 31 July 1941], OKW/WiRtAmt/RtAbt., KTB 358 (1 Sept. 1941), BA-MA RW 
19/259. 

196 Record of a conversation betwen FM Milch and Thomas in Reich aviation ministry, 22 Oct. 
1941, BA-MA RW 10/177. 

7 OKRW/WiRtAmt/Rii (Ia) No. 2747/41 g.Kdos., 18 Aug. 1941, Niederschrift der Besprechung 
Chef OKW mit den Wehrmachtteilen [Record of a conference between the chief of the OKW and 
the Wehrmacht services], 16 Aug. 1941, BA-MA RW 10/177, printed in KTB OKW 11. 1047-54, doc. 
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only small numbers of highly valuable skilled workers (16 per cent) were 
provided.'*° 

The shortage of workers provoked a renewal of the struggle between the pro- 
curement offices of the Wehrmacht services. These offices responded by 
avoiding the war-economy organization and contacting the armament firms 
directly in an attempt to gain priority for their own orders. Within a short time, 
the armament economy was again unable to control the flood of orders. On 11 
September 1941, at the urging of the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment, Hitler issued another Fuhrer order which clearly emphasized the co- 
ordinating authority of the OKW. After a report from Keitel—who had 
previously been instructed by Thomas—Hitler ordered that the programmes 
within the individual Wehrmacht services were to be restricted to the barest 
essentials; the Wehrmacht High Command was to be responsible for balan- 
cing procurement orders between the services, and all requests were to be 
addressed to it as a matter of principle.” Yet just as at the beginning of the 
war, the Wehrmacht services were prepared to accept the authority of the 
OKW only while there was no danger of curtailments in the volume of their 
own orders. As soon as friction occurred, the services went their own way. In 
that sense, the Fithrer order of 11 September cannot readily be described as a 
first step towards a centrally directed war economy. 


(b) Measures to Ensure the Required Wehrmacht Replacements 
in the Second Half of 1941 


As part of the ‘reorientation of armament’, on 23 October 1941 the ORW 
issued an order for flanking measures in the personnel sector.””’ It expressed 
the view that an improvement in the labour supply could be obtained only by 
disbanding some 49 army divisions and corresponding army troops.”” In this 
context, a further relaxation of the reserved occupation was demanded, in 
addition to the granting of long-term leave for harvest work and study 
purposes. The granting of leave to entire divisional formations was no longer 
supported, on the basis of recent experience: above-average casualties had 
been caused by the inadequate levels of training resulting from leave granted 
in the summer of 1940. The ‘guidelines’ were intended as advance information 
for the Wehrmacht services, so that the release and transfer of soldiers to the 
war economy would not be delayed after the conclusion of the campaign in 
the east. 


1° Reich minister for weapons and armament, No. 371-4499/4I g.—216 575/T, 15 Aug. 1941, 
BA-MA Wi/TF 5.3445. 

200 The Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht No. 340/41 g.Kdos., Chef OKW, 
11 Sept. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. 

201 OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.) No. 2200/41 g.Kdos., 23 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2886. 

202 OKW Az. 12 i 12, WiRiAmt/Ri (IVb) No. [8]3162/41 g.Kdos. (first digit illegible), 3 Oct. 
1941, counter-proposal to OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.) No. 2200/41 g.Kdos., 25 Sept. 1941, 
Richtlinien ftir die personellen Mafnahmen bei der Umstellung der Rtistung [Guidelines for the 
personnel measures in the reorientation of armament], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1028. 
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Members of the year-group born in 1922, in so far as they were active in the 
armament economy, were not to be called up for military service. It was also 
envisaged that the special firm protection, which was due to run out on 31 
December 1941, would continue to exist until appropriate deferral orders 
could be put in its place.”°’ Lastly, the troops were not to have any further claim 
on the ‘Rt 40’ men still in industry. 

Though these guidelines were issued on the brink of the winter of 1941-2, 
they were imbued with the spirit of July, when the military leadership believed 
that victory over the Soviet Union was within its grasp. However, the start of 
the Soviet counter-offensive in November 1941 ended all efforts at a reorien- 
tation of armament even before these had time to take effect. The Implement- 
ing Instruction No. I to the guidelines of 23 October, issued on 28 November 
1941, made it absolutely clear that the main pillar on which previous manpower 
planning had been based was no longer valid: ‘A disbanding of army divisions 
to the extent planned is not now to be expected.” This sentence meant that 
the foundation of the Fihrer order of 14 July no longer existed. Though the 
production of ambitious programmes by the Wehrmacht services had already 
undermined the decree in the summer, even the OKW itself now had to 
concede that the strategic assumptions had changed. In August more than 
500,000 men from the Wehrmacht had been promised to the armament 
economy; in October the total had already been reduced to 200,000; and by 
the end of November only a tenth of this reduced figure was actually to be 
released.”” 

For the first time since the outbreak of war, the armament economy was 
compelled to meet its manpower needs from within. Faced with this need 
as well as the increasing production demands of the Wehrmacht, the factories 
were forced for the first time to introduce measures of rationalization. Todt’s 
suspicion that the German economy could release up to 25 per cent of workers 
through rationalization alone began to appear realistic.””° It was now essential 
to abandon, as quickly as possible, the policy of spreading orders which had 
been followed since the start of the war. Civilian production capacity, which 
had previously been tolerated at significant levels for political reasons, would 
also have to be cut back. In the armaments sector of the Luftwaffe, Milch was 
the first to make the attempt to obtain workers through more rational manu- 


203 Extension of the special-firm protection until 31 Dec. 1941, OKW Az. 12 i/k 10, WFSt/Abt. 
L (I Org.) No. 2441/41 geh., 31 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2264. 

204 OKW No. 2780/41 g.Kdos. WFSt/Abt.L (II Org.), 28 Nov. 1941, Umstellung der Riistung: 
Mafinahmen auf personellem Gebiet, Durchfiihrungsbestimmungen No. 1 [Reorientation of 
armament: Measures in the area of personnel, Implementing Instruction No. 1], BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.1028. 

205 Aktennotiz fiir die Besprechung tiber die Verteilung der aus der Wehrmacht gema den 
Richtlinien tiber die Umstellung der Rtistung vom 23.10.1941 freizumachenden Facharbeiter 
[Memorandum for the discussion on the allocation of the skilled workers due to be released from 
the Wehrmacht according to the guidelines on the reorientation of armament of 23 Oct. 1941], 
OKW/WiRtAmt/Rt IV a, 19 Nov. 1941, ibid. 

206 Thid. 
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facture. On 7 November, at a meeting with representatives of the OKW and 
the Wehrmacht services, Géring developed these ideas afresh. He produced a 
detailed catalogue of demands, directed to all those sectors of the economy in 
which measures of rationalization appeared to have prospects of success.” A 
few days later, the state secretary attached to the commissioner for the Four- 
year Plan, K6rner, informed the participants that, from 15 December 1941, the 
Reich Marshal expected regular reports of measures completed, and interim 
reports on the measures that had been initiated.” 

The Fuhrer order of 3 December 1941 on the ‘Simplification and increase in 
efficiency of our armaments production’ again summarized the various 
instructions for action which had been ordered for the armaments industry 
since the beginning of September by the OKW, the Reich minister for weapons 
and armaments, and the Commissioner for the Four-year Plan.” At the begin- 
ning of December Wehrmacht High Command was convinced that a new 
Fiihrer order was necessary.”’° A proposal from the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department clearly revealed the framework which was to define the 
Fuhrer order of 10 January 1942 for ‘Armament 1942’. However, in its con- 
centration on the needs of the army it went significantly further than the later 
order.”!’ At this stage the OKW was apparently unable to persuade Hitler to 
enact it. 

In the meantime the position of the army in the eastern theatre had deteri- 
orated dramatically. Casualties had reached previously unknown levels. The 
‘reorientation of armament’, which had hardly begun, was now finally aban- 
doned. The plans laid down in Implementing Instruction No. I were amended: 
men could now be called up from the war economy by means of the short-term 
revocation of existing deferrals. To replace them, Russian prisoners of war were 
to be employed in self-contained units. However, these guidelines were over- 
taken on the day they were published. On 23 December, in a memorandum 
which General Thomas presented to the chief of the Wehrmacht High 
Command on the direction of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, the War 
Economy and Armaments Department made it clear that the large-scale use of 
Russian prisoners of war was impossible for the foreseeable future because of 
epidemics and malnutrition. For that reason, initial replacement needs must 
be met by combing out the administrative apparatus of the state, Party, and 


207 Conference on 7 Nov. 1941 on the reorientation of the war economy to the armament pro- 
gramme in the Reich air ministry: appendix to Der Reichsmarschall des Grofideutschen Reiches, 
Beauftragter fiir den Vierjahresplan, Der Staatssekretar V.P. 19/399/41 g.Rs., 17 Nov. 1941, ibid. 

208 See sect. II.VI.7 at n. 138 of the current volume. Covering letter to appendix, ibid. 

20° The Fiihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, WiRGiAmt/Ri (IIa) No. 3750/41 
g.Kdos., 3 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. It was in this context that the C.-in-C. of the Navy also 
viewed the Fiihrer decree as a ‘a supplement and extension to earlier orders in the same area’: 
ObdM/MWa/Wi III 1527/41 geh.Kdos., 18 Dec. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/94. 

210 OKW/Abt. L II Org. to Chef L, 6 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.900, pt. 2. 

211 The Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht/OKW No. 2900/41 g.Kdos., 
WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.), undated, draft, apparently appendix to letter of 6 Dec. 1941, BA-MAWi/IF 
5.2040. 
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economic organizations in order to find men fit for active service. The war- 
economy leadership was most concerned to reduce the number of overlapping 
control organizations which, since 1933, had developed as the typical feature 
of National Socialist rule. It also demanded the disbanding of the Reich La- 
bour Service for both men and women, which had long been criticized for 
inefficiency and a tendency to concentrate on inessential tasks. Within the 
Wehrmacht, the replacement army was once again to search for able-bodied 
members of younger age-groups and to send the available personnel to the 
front. The actual strength of the anti-aircraft units on home territory was to be 
reduced by 25 per cent, the personnel shortfall being made up by soldiers on 
garrison duty or by civilians.”!? In this way the War Economy and Armaments 
Department hoped to protect the armaments industry from the threatened 
loss of 200,000 workers. 

In the winter crisis of 1941-2 the war-economy organization had two main 
objectives in the field of manpower direction. First, the armaments firms were 
to be protected against unlimited call-up. For that reason, a detailed list was to 
be drawn up of the areas in which a cut-back of personnel appeared reason- 
able. At the same time, General Thomas fought a battle against the demands 
of the General Army Office and the military replacement organization. The 
stock of available reservists had been exhausted for months. Replacements 
could be drawn only from the millions of men whose service had been 
deferred. Here, however, the armament inspectors had been able to prevent 
any direct involvement by the General Army Office since the outbreak of war. 
Even at the beginning of October, the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment rejected a proposal from the chief of the Replacement and Army Affairs 
Group in the General Army Office, Major-General Karl Edelmann, who 
wanted the military district commanders to co-operate in the examination of 
reserved occupations. During a random investigation in one armaments firm 
in December 1941 significant numbers of younger workers were discovered to 
be holding non-essential jobs. On the strength of this experience, the General 
Army Office categorically demanded the opportunity to participate. For the 
first time, it referred to the need to set up mixed commissions to examine the 
firms for workers who could be released.””? 

The Reich minister for weapons and armaments, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Navy, the Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, and the War Economy 


212 On the instruction of the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, this memorandum was begun by the 
War Economy and Armaments Department on 13 Dec. 1941, OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (I Org.), 13 Dec. 
1941, Vortragsnotiz Personelle und Materielle Riistung [Memo on personnel and material 
armament], ibid.; on 9 Dec. 1941 the Group RU IV (a) delivered a report, Wi/IF 5.900, pt. 2. 
Together with the contributions of the other departments, on 23 Dec. 1941 Thomas compiled the 
memorandum Die Forderungen an die Rustung unter Beriicksichtigung der Lage im Dezember 
1941 [The demands on the armament effort with regard to the situation in December 1941], 
OKW/WiRtAmt/Rti (Ia) No. 4010/41 g.Kdos., BA-MA Wi/IF 5.900, pt. 2. 

213 OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, 12 Dec. 1941, Vortrag Gr.Ltr.Rii bei Thomas, BA-MA RW 
19/166. 
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and Armaments Department immediately formed a united front. They firmly 
rejected the idea that the military replacement organization should be given 
access to the workers in the armaments factories, and demanded that Keitel 
should ward off any attempt by the General Army Office to influence the dis- 
tribution of civilian workers. At the same time, however, it was admitted inter- 
nally that the special-firm protection agreement, with its general protection for 
certain firms, had proved too rigid.?”* 

Hitler’s instruction that as many trained and eligible men as possible should 
be transferred from the war economy to the Wehrmacht led, on 20 December 
1941, to the establishment of the Military District Boards.”!° With this order, 
total war cast its first shadow over the German population; until that date, the 
regime had attempted to hoodwink the population with the fiction of a limited 
use of resources. The General Army Office was now officially involved in all 
questions relating to the release of eligible men from the economy as a whole. 
On 23 December, in line with the basic directives from Hitler, the General 
Army Office produced a list of priorities to govern the revocation of deferrals 
over the following months.”"* This order formed the basis for the work of the 
new Military District Boards. Broadly in agreement with the demands of the 
War Economy and Armaments Department, the military and civil administra- 
tive authorities were to be combed out as first and second priorities. They were 
to be followed by the building trade, with particular attention being devoted to 
the halting of the regime’s prestige building projects in Munich, Berlin, and 
Linz. Lower down the list, the transport economy was followed by the Reich 
Labour Service and agriculture. Non-specialist personnel of the armaments 
firms were listed thirteenth in order of priority. Fourteenth and last, astonish- 
ingly, were the police. Just as the regular police had been given preferential 
treatment when deferrals were granted, so they maintained their privileged 
position when the system was scaled back. The General Army Office also 
accepted that the task of safeguarding domestic peace and protecting factories 
against sabotage—especially against the growing number of foreign workers— 
was sufficient reason to leave the police relatively untouched by the call-up 
procedure. Moreover, deferrals in the mining industry and among full-time 
Party functionaries were not revoked. Since the middle of 1941 the General 
Army Office had been engaged in tough negotiations with the national leader- 
ship of the Nazi Party in an attempt to win its agreement at least to the call-up 
of reservists in Party offices for military service. These negotiations had not 
been completed in December 1941. As a result, there was an apparent reluc- 
tance to take measures which might have jeopardized a possible agreement. 
There is no doubt that, in the critical weeks at the turn of 1941-2, when even 


214 Toid. 

215 OKRW 12i/k 10, WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.) No. 3577/41 geh., 20 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Wi/VIII.42. 

21° OKW I k 35, AHA/Ag/E (V) No. 1000/41 g.K., 23 Dec. 1941, Aufkiindigungen von Uk- 
Stellungnahmen zur Auffiillung und Verstarkung der Wehrmacht [Withdrawals of deferrals for the 
replenishment and reinforcement of the Wehrmacht], BA-MA RH 15/213. 
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important sectors of the armaments industry were affected by conscription, 
the police forces of the state were scarcely affected, and the Party organization 
not at all. 

In the last days of December Thomas, Todt, and Fromm concentrated their 
efforts on persuading Hitler to issue a Fuhrer order which would take account 
of the changed military situation. The most senior officials with responsibility 
for the direction of personnel and labour supply were demanding nothing less 
than a deliberate departure from the concept of blitzkrieg that had been 
attempted in the Russian campaign. However, the chief of the Wehrmacht 
High Command was manifestly not the right man to persuade Hitler to admit 
the failure to achieve his initial military objectives in the struggle against the 
Soviet Union.?!’ At the end of December representatives of the armament 
ministry, the Wehrmacht management staff, and the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department produced a joint memorandum which was designed to 
wrest a new Fuhrer order from Hitler. This firmly rejected all the peace plans 
based on the demands of the Party agencies and representatives of industry; 
instead, it gave clear priority to army armament at the head of the urgent 
manufacturing programme. Following this intervention by Thomas, Fromm, 
and Todt, Hitler responded by issuing the ‘Armament 42’ order on the basis of 
the Wehrmacht Operations Staff memorandum of 3 January 1942.7'* The par- 
ticipation of Thomas in the preparatory work demonstrates that, by the end of 
1941, the War Economy and Armaments Department had not yet suffered a 
significant loss of power to a civilian armament bureaucracy. The department 
met its task of providing data to facilitate decision-making for the supreme 
leadership. However, Keitel could not manage to persuade Hitler to grant 
wider authority to Thomas, and the hands of the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department continued to be tied in its dealings with the Wehrmacht 
services. Todt was no more successful than Keitel in persuading Hitler to make 
rapid changes to his failed armament policy. Since army armament and the 
problems of Wehrmacht replacement were the burning issues of these months, 
the commander of the Replacement Army became a key figure in Hitler’s 


217 Tn Nov. 1941 Fromm had already declared, under the impact of rising losses of men and 
material in the east, that ‘in the end it must come to swearing by Adolf Hitler’: Milward, German 
Economy at War, 65. On 10 Jan. 1942 Fromm, together with Todt and Thomas, reported to Hitler 
because Keitel was evidently not able to obtain a reorientation order from him. In this context, 
Todt declared that ‘unless something fundamental happens, the heads of other people will roll in 
three months’: ChefHRist und BdE, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, 10 Jan. 1941, BA-MA RH 14/4. 

218 The memorandum of 3 Jan. 1942 was therefore not, as Milward, German Economy at War, 66, 
maintains, a new study from the War Economy and Armaments Department, but a memorandum 
from the Wehrmacht Operations Staff written in co-operation with the War Economy and Arma- 
ments Department and based to a large extent on the Thomas memorandum of 23 Dec. 1941. As 
regards the influence of this memorandum of 3 Jan. 1942 on the Fuhrer order of 10 Jan. 1942 
(Fihrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht No. 1/42 g.K., OKW/WFSt/Org.— 
WiRtAmt, 10 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RW 10/269, printed in KTB OKW ii/2, 1265-7), Keitel noted on 
the title-page: ‘The Fthrer studied this presentation in detail and then issued the Order 
“Armament 42”: OKW, No. 1/42 g.Kdos., WFSt/Org.—WiRu, 3 Jan. 1942, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.900, 
pt. 2, printed in Thomas, Wehr- und Riistungswirtschaft, 478-82, doc. 16. 
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immediate circle. Unlike Todt, whose influence during these weeks has been 
overestimated by researchers, Fromm alone could deliver the necessary 
soldiers.”’° The Fithrer order of 10 January 1942 brought to an end the attempts 
to achieve the reorientation of armament, which, at least in the vital area of 
labour supply, had never actually been implemented. A new reorientation 
towards urgent army manufacture did not, therefore, initially meet with 
significant opposition at the beginning of 1942. 

In connection with the ‘Armament 42’ order, three important decisions were 
made with regard to the manpower supply. The wishes of the war-economy 
organization for the central management of manpower in the war economy 
were fulfilled with the appointment of Ministerialdirektor Dr Werner Mansfeld 
of the Reich labour ministry as plenipotentiary for manpower in place of the 
sick State Secretary Dr Syrup. The War Economy and Armaments Department 
hoped that this step would accelerate the combing-out operations in adminis- 
trative authorities and in those firms which were not counted as part of the 
armaments industry. However, Mansfeld’s attempts to co-ordinate the labour 
supply ended in failure, owing largely to his undefined responsibilities and a 
lack of adequate support from Hitler. His replacement by the Gauleiter of 
Thuringia, Fritz Sauckel, again revealed the dilemma facing the representa- 
tives of the old administrative hierarchies after 1933. Competent in their areas 
of responsibility, but without support in the Party and from Hitler, they lost the 
battle against his close associates, who were able to give weight to their own 
demands by persuading the Fuhrer to issue orders. In the end the administra- 
tive bureaucrats had only two alternatives: resignation, the course chosen by 
Mansfeld after only three months in office, or co-operation with a ‘strong 
man’, which often—as in the case of Thomas—resulted in loss of identity and 
eventual loss of influence. 

A further measure to direct the labour supply had already been introduced 
by Keitel on his own initiative in December. On 13 December 1941 he 
demanded drastic economy measures in the personnel sector from the state 
secretaries in the Reich ministries. Following this discussion, the participants 
agreed to make joint efforts to achieve significant reductions of personnel 
within their own authorities. The OKW considered that the state secretary dis- 
cussions could be developed into a useful means of gaining influence over the 
direction of personnel in the public administration.””° As regards the direct 
armaments sector, the Military District Boards became the most enduring and 
effective institution in the entire network of control measures. However, these 


219 Milward, German Economy at War, 68-9, 71, believes that, a few days before his death, Todt 
had achieved a decisive gain in prestige vis-a-vis the cumbersome military economic organization. 
Certainly, in the field of armament direction he had been able to carry out important measures, 
such as the fixed-price system, which the War Economy and Armaments Department had long 
been demanding in vain. Over the distribution of workers, on the other hand, he was forced to yield 
to the proposals made by Fromm to Hitler. On Todt see recently, Seidler, Todt. 

220 Record of Keitel’s comments prepared by the state secretary in the foreign ministry, von 
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alone would hardly have been able to persuade industry to reduce its workforce 
by adopting more rational production methods. In fact, this was largely the 
achievement of Todt, who obtained Hitler’s agreement to the abandonment of 
the price system dating from before the war. This procedure, which was known 
by the acronym ‘LSO’, had been introduced in the period of rearmament as an 
incentive for firms to accept orders.””! It operated according to one basic prin- 
ciple: the higher the production costs of a given product, the higher was the 
profit, since firms were entitled to add between 3 and 6 per cent profit to their 
individual production costs.””* Though this regulation certainly gave firms an 
incentive to accept public orders, it offered them not the slightest encourage- 
ment to be cost-effective in their production. Non-rational use of people and 
raw materials was the inevitable consequence. To combat this tendency, a 
fixed-price system was introduced in November 1941; under its terms, the pro- 
duction costs of a product were determined on the basis of the most favourable 
production costs of a modern firm.” These formed the lowest fixed-price 
category. If it was chosen, the firm involved was exempted from tax on that 
order. The next price category could also be freely chosen, but the tax advan- 
tage would then automatically be lost. A third and highest price category was 
permissible only if the firm could provide evidence of exceptional hardships, 
such as transport problems, air raids, difficulties with mortgages and loans, 
etc.?”4 

The introduction of the fixed-price system created the conditions for moving 
firms towards more rational manufacture, the optimal use of machinery, and— 
eventually—the economic use of the available pool of workers. The timing of 
the measure was probably also related to the fact that in December 1941 the 
Wehrmacht began to call up increasing numbers of trained men with deferrals 
to enable replacements to be sent to the front without loss of time spent on 
training. However, these Reservists I, as well as being regarded as especially 
valuable replacements for the troops, were also particularly well-qualified 
skilled workers who had been exempted from active service exclusively for 
the armaments industry.*” On the one hand, this problem encouraged the 
pressure for rationalization on the firms; on the other, it intensified the efforts 
of industry and the war-economy organization to retain at least some of these 


221 TSO = Leitsatze fiir die Preisermittlung auf Grund der Selbstkosten bei Leistungen fiir 
6ffentliche Auftraggeber [Guidelines for price-fixing on the basis of prime costs in the output for 
public customers]: Milward, German Economy at War, 69. 

222 OKW/WiRiAmt, Lt.-Col. Hedler, study: Umstellung der Riistung [Reorientation of 
armament], Mar. 1942, 52, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3110. 

223 Reich Marshal of the Greater German Reich, commissioner for the Four-year Plan, V.P. 16 
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desirable workers at home. In the spring of 1942 53,000 indispensable workers 
with military training were designated as ‘armament soldiers’ and granted 
further deferrals.**° 

Shortly before, at the instigation of Todt, the younger ‘key workers’ without 
military training in essential industries had been protected by Hitler, who 
hoped that a rapid decline in production in the armaments industry could 
thereby be avoided.*”” Appeals from General Thomas to the chief of the 
Wehrmacht High Command had been unsuccessful only a few days before this 
decision. Once again it was demonstrated that even when Keitel failed to 
support the demands of General Thomas and the war-economy organization, 
similar measures could be forced through by Todt by means of his contacts 
with Hitler.””* However, the critical replacement position of the Wehrmacht led 
the General Army Office to insist to the military district commanders that the 
replacement quotas of the individual military districts must be fulfilled. The 
resulting tensions between the war-economy organization and the military 
replacement organizations were sometimes considerable. In some cases 
military district commanders threatened the armament inspectors with dis- 
ciplinary action if they failed to withdraw the necessary personnel from the 
economy.” 

The armaments firms of the Luftwaffe were especially hard hit by these 
measures. Goring therefore ordered lists to be drawn up of all key workers in 
the Luftwaffe firms, and demanded that the armament inspectors should cat- 
egorically oppose any call-up of these workers.”*” Once again, it is possible to 
observe in this conflict a characteristic feature of the National Socialist regime: 
the bypassing of existing chains of command by means of directives originat- 
ing from members of Hitler’s immediate circle. In the military hierarchy, the 
armament inspectors were tied to the orders of the military district comman- 
ders, but support for their demands by the Reich Marshal automatically 


226 OKW 1k 35, AHA/Ag/E (VZ) No. 368/42 geh., 28 Jan. 1942, Einberufung aus der Riistung 
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overruled this subordination. Though G6ring in fact had no right to issue 
directives, his powerful position in the ‘Fuhrer state’ enabled him to interfere 
at will. This shift of emphasis in favour of the Luftwaffe firms inevitably led to 
intervention from Todt and his successor, who feared a serious decline in army 
armament.”*! The conflict was thus transferred to Hitler’s immediate circle, 
with the result that a compromise proposal was produced and made binding 
by Fiihrer order.” 

Where the ‘armament soldiers’ had initially been confined to the armaments 
industry, the entire war-related industrial economy was now included for the 
first time. In future, irreplaceable specialist workers from the technical 
branches of a firm and its administration were to be exempted from con- 
scription. The role of ‘skilled staff’, i.e. employees in charge of the manufac- 
turing process, was to be performed by older workers no longer suitable for 
Wehrmacht service.?*? 

The Fihrer order of 19 February 1942, along with the ensuing registration 
of key and skilled workers, amounted to a first attempt within the German war 
economy to emerge from the period of vacillation and lack of planning re- 
garding the labour supply. The most senior representatives of the military 
replacement organization, General Fromm and General Olbricht, opposed 
this agreement to the end; they rightly feared that the replacement—already 
inadequate in quality—would now remain inadequate in quantity as well.?*4 
Since the critical phase in the war in the east had been overcome for the time 
being, the commander of the Replacement Army and the chief of the General 
Army Office were unable to stand up to the united front of Goring, Milch, 
Todt, Thomas, and Keitel, who had been brought together by a mixture of 
opportunism and common interest. 

It is typical of Hitler’s ad hoc decisions that an individual’s influence rose and 
fell with the changing situation. In mid-December Fromm had guaranteed to 
Hitler the stabilization of the eastern front by calling up the Valkyrie and 
Rhinegold divisions. Once the situation in the east was stabilized, his most 
vital task was done. The reduction in the influence of the commander of the 
Replacement Army was not without its consequences. By the second quarter 
of 1942, the military replacement organization was unable to raise the full 
quota of conscripts in any given month.”” 

The measures taken on the manpower issue before the summer of 1942 did 
not amount to a fundamental departure from the system previously in opera- 

231 Report on the development of manpower management 1941/2-1942/3,; BA-MA Wi/IF 
ene Fuhrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, 19 Feb. 1942, copy, BA-MA RW 
Mies ie of Wehrmacht High Command and Reich minister for weapons and armament, 
appendix to OKW/WFSt/Abt. L Org. II No. 700/42 g., 19 Feb. 1942, copy, ibid. 

234 Conference at Fiihrer HQ between Speer, Milch, Thomas, Olbricht, and Keitel, first alone 
and then with Hitler, 19 Feb. 1942, OKW/WiRwAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA RW 19/166. 
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tion. The most important demands of the war-economy organization in 
December 1941 were not addressed. By order of Hitler, the Reich Labour 
Service was not disbanded. Though plans were made to transfer between 
25,000 and 30,000 women members of the service into the war economy from 
April 1942, this was a minor and insignificant political concession.”*° The 
prestige buildings of the system, such as the major projects in Linz on 
which 630 men of the youngest age-groups were working in January 1942, 
continued—albeit on a reduced scale.”*’ No decisions were taken about further 
measures. The War Economy and Armaments Department merely noted 
tersely: ‘It is not to be discussed any further.’”’* General national service for 
women was rejected by Hitler in April 1942 in discussions with his confidant 
Sauckel, the newly appointed Plenipotentiary for Manpower.” 

The sudden death of Fritz Todt had far-reaching consequences for man- 
power in the German armaments industry. However, contrary to general 
belief, these changes were not at first the result of a new concept of the war 
economy on the part of his successor, Albert Speer.”“° The above examples 
demonstrate, at least in the area of labour supply, that after the Fuhrer order 
of January 1942 there were no revolutionary innovations in favour of intensified 
armament-in-depth or mobilization for total war. On the basis of his proxim- 
ity to Hitler, and in view of GGring’s loss of influence and the deteriorating 
military situation, Speer managed to achieve something that had been beyond 
Thomas in 1933, and Todt in 1940—the centralization of the direction of the 
war economy in the hands of one man. His first achievement lay in persuading 
Hitler to enact the Fuhrer order of 19 February on the ‘key workers’, for 
which Todt had fought. With regard to the implementing instructions, Speer 
managed to delete the participation of the labour administration of the Reich 
labour ministry. This left no doubt of the scale of his ambitious efforts at cen- 
tralization, so that ultimately only he and Keitel were responsible for issuing 
the appropriate provisions.”“’ By outmanceuvring the traditional labour admin- 
istration, he had struck at the weakest link in the chain. 

This is not the place for an examination of the various moves made by Speer 
over the following months, both to push back the influence of the OKW over 
the war economy by defeating the War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment, and to push the Four-year Plan to the wall by establishing ‘Central 
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Planning’.”*” However, it is important to note that Speer made extremely effec- 
tive use of the instruments of the ‘Fuhrer state’ and of a web of relationships 
based on his personal position. On this basis, supported by his influence on 
Hitler, he extended his own position and began work on establishing a central 
authority to manage the war economy. In 1942, however, the consolidation of 
his power apparatus was not primarily the product of his desire to provide 
an appropriate administrative machinery for armament-in-depth. Instead, it 
reflected an aim he shared with all functionaries in the National Socialist 
regime: to extend his own power-base at the expense of weaker rivals. 


(c) The Quantitive Development of the Labour Supply in the Armaments Industry 
between Fuly 1941 and Fuly 1942 


(ij) THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RESERVED OCCUPATION SYSTEM 
MAY I941-MAY 1942 


In the summer of 1941 no accelerated reorientation of the armament effort in 
favour of the Luftwaffe took place. This fact is clearly revealed by the develop- 
ment of the workforce in the firms run by the individual Wehrmacht services”? 
(see Diagram III.v.17). Since the end of 1940, the Luftwaffe armament pro- 
grammes had already been ranked above those of the army; in the second 
quarter of 1941, with 1,234,738 workers in special categories SS and S alone, 
the Luftwaffe was already outstripping army armament, which employed only 
873,680 workers in its own firms (see Diagram III.v.18).”“* In the third quarter 


242 The war diary of the OKW War Economy and Armaments Department and its appendices 
contain a wealth of almost unknown details on this phase of political developments and provide 
insight into the mechanisms of rule within the Nazi regime. On the position of Goring, for 
example: Chief of War Economy and Armaments Department, 3 Mar. 1942, record of a discussion 
with Speer on 2 Mar. 1942 with handwritten gloss from Thomas: ‘confidential’ (BA-MA Wi/VIII 
138, also WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, ibid., RW 19/166): “The Reich Marshal conceded during the dis- 
cussions [with the Fihrer] that recently he had greatly withdrawn from the leadership task in the 
economy and devoted himself more to the task of leadership of the Luftwaffe. Thereby the Four- 
year Plan was no longer the vital and leading organ that it had been before, but more a bureau- 
cratic, statistical working party making no decisions. The Fuhrer wanted greater activity to be 
developed on all these issues [emphasis by Keitel] and he would give Minister Speer new powers to 
that end. The Reich Marshal was at first angry about Speer’s greater powers and wanted to hand 
over the entire economic sector to Speer. However, Speer then convinced him that he must 
continue to give his name to these tasks and that he—Speer—would carry out the task in his name.’ 
On the gradual stripping of power from the military war-economy organization in spring 1942 see 
discussion between Thomas, Keitel, Speer on 13 Mar. 1942, OKW/WiRwAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA 
RW 19/166; on the incorporation of parts of the War Economy and Armaments Department into 
the Reich ministry for weapons and armament (such as the Abt.Rt and Ro, armament and raw 
materials), see conference Keitel, Thomas, Speer, St. Sec. Schulze-Fielitz (Reich minister for 
weapons and armament), 28 Apr. 1942, ibid. Tensions between the armament inspectors and the 
Reich minister for weapons and armament: presentation by Lt.-Col. Beetz (Gr.Ltr. Ri IV) to 
Thomas, 21 May 1942, OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA RW 10/167. 

243 Reich minister for weapons and armament/Riistungsamt, I i 15 Z/250 Rui (Ind Ia/Z St) No. 
4448/42 g., 13 Oct. 1942, Personalmeldung und Zusatzmeldung I zur Personalmeldung, Stichtag 
31. Aug. 1942 [Personnel report and supplementary report to personnel report I, date 31 Aug. 
1942], BA-MA RW 19/301. 

244 Statistical notes of unknown provenance (fragment from 1943), BA-MA RH 8/v. 1885, 1023. 
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DIAGRAM III.v.17. Number of Factories Run by, or Manufacturing for, the 
Wehrmacht Services 


of 1941 the Luftwaffe increased the number of its employees by 15.02 per cent, 
while the army and navy both showed an increase of 11.3 per cent. These 
figures are not evidence of a reorientation, and are even modest in comparison 
with the comparable rate of increase in the administrative institutions in the 
armament sphere, which achieved an increase of 44.2 per cent within three 
months. This example provides striking evidence of the bureaucratization of 
the armament economy and armament planning, of which Speer was later 
to be highly critical. It is a conspicuous example of the bureaucratic over- 
organization of the Nazi regime. Only three months later the machinery 
appears to have been reduced to its former size through combing-out opera- 
tions, transfers, and reorientations. Between the third and fourth quarters of 
1941, rates of increase were very similar in the firms run by the army and Luft- 
waffe (6.9 per cent and 8.6 per cent). Only naval armament was significantly 
less, with an increase in personnel of only 4.8 per cent. These figures can 
scarcely be cited as major evidence of an effective reorientation of armament 
in favour of air and naval forces.””° 


245 Milward, German Economy at War, 65 ff. 
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DIAGRAM III.v.18. Workforce in Wehrmacht Manufacturing, 1941-1942 
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8,557 


8 000 After 31 Dec. 1941 no more discharges as a 
, result of a general stop on deferrals 


Nov. 
1940 


Source: Manuscript record by Capt. Trahndorff, July 1944, BA-MA Wi/I F 5.3358. 
DIAGRAM III.v.19. Discharges from the Field and Replacement Wehrmacht under 
the Scheme for Skilled Workers in Scarce Occupations, December 1940—December 
1941 


Between the third quarter of 1941 and the first of 1942, i.e. when the priority 
of the army had already been restored, the personnel strength of the Luftwaffe 
firms increased by 8.3 per cent, while the corresponding increase in army-run 
firms was only 2.4 per cent. These figures demonstrate that it apparently took 
nine months before the personnel required for the necessary expansion of 
capacity could be assigned by the labour administration. At this stage, there 
could be no talk of a corresponding effect on production. Though the War 
Economy and Armaments Department never tired of maintaining that in- 
dustry must be allowed such periods in order to reorientate production and 
expand its capacity, the second quarter of 1942 showed that short-term re- 
orientation measures could also be implemented. Within a few months, the 
personnel of the army firms increased by I5 per cent at a time when there was 
stagnation in air armament (up 1.5 per cent) and naval armament (down I.2 
per cent). Several factors probably played a part in this development: the 
demands of the military situation; the personality of Speer along with the first 
successes of ‘Central Planning’; and the first signs of the declining influence on 
Hitler of G6ring and the Luftwaffe leadership. 
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In the summer of 1942 the available pool of labour within the German 
economy began to be concentrated in direct armaments manufacture. At the 
same time, as a result of rationalization measures, the system of deferrals was 
scaled down in favour of military replacement. The failed Russian campaign, 
with its undreamt-of losses of men and material, demanded an increase in 
armaments production as well as a numerical strengthening of the Wehrmacht. 
These two factors, which had not until then been encountered in this combi- 
nation, inevitably led to a drastic reduction in reserved occupations and to an 
increase in efficiency in the armaments industry. 

Like the quantitative changes in the labour supply of the armaments firms, 
the development of the reserved occupation system is a wholly reliable indica- 
tor of the situation in the war economy. In the autumn of 1941 the number 
of men with deferrals rose to 5.6 million (see Diagram III.V.20). The ban on 
deferrals issued for the field army before the start of the war in the east 
remained in force, although firms were still able to obtain exemptions from 
call-up for skilled workers in the youngest age-groups, or, failing that, to obtain 
their release from the Replacement Army. Here they were aided by the decision 
of the OKW to extend the ‘special-firm protection’ to the end of 1941. With the 
start of the new year, this personnel-intensive instrument was to be replaced by 
‘individual guarantees’.*“° In mid-August 1941 the military replacement orga- 
nization recognized that the Wehrmacht’s losses of manpower would exceed all 
previous experience. It therefore proposed that a general examination of the 
‘greatly increased number of deferrals and exemptions’ should be undertaken 
in September.**” 

At this stage, however, there was no talk of dismantling the system. With 
regard to the complex constellation of interests involved, the General Army 
Office realized that a freeze on deferrals at the level of September 1941 would 
in itself amount to progress.”“* The guidelines of the Wehrmacht Operations 
Staff in the personnel sector of 23 October 1941 introduced another generous 
extension of existing deferrals until 31 March 1942.”4° The Fuhrer order of 19 
February 1942, and the definitions of the Wehrmacht High Command and the 
Reich ministry for weapons and armaments, subsequently granted the ‘key 
workers’ a central role in the process of allocating vital manpower. Together 
with the ‘armament soldiers’ and the ‘skilled workers’, they formed the basis 
for the reorganization of the reserved occupation system in the second half of 


246 OKW 12 i/k 10, WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.) No. 2441/41 geh., 31 Aug. 1941, BA-MAWi/IF 5.2264. 

47 ORKW Az. 1k 35, AHA/Ag/E (Va) No. 1170/41 geh., 23 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1922. 

48 According to the available material, which is unfortunately incomplete, during the first half 
of the war the deferrals reached their peak in Sept. 1941 and stagnated at that level for a short 
period; shortly afterwards they were continually scaled down. This observation is given more 
weight by a comment from the chief of RuAbt. in OKW/War Economy and Armaments Depart- 
ment in the inspectors’ discussion of 20 May 1942, ORKW/WiRtAmt/Rt I No. 2549, 29 May 1942, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2270. 

2 OKW/WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.) 2200/41 g.Kdos., 23 Oct. 1941, Umstellung der Ristung, 
Richtlinien auf personnelem Gebiet [Reorientation of armament, guidelines in the personnel 
sector], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2886. 
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(a) BA-MA Wi/I F 5.2621, Schulz, Arbeitseinsatz. 

(6) Military Replacement Inspectors’ conference, 22 Feb. 1941 (talk by Col. Weidemann, AHA), 
BA-MA Wii/I F 5.2270. 

(c) BA-MA Wi/I F 5.3358, Trahndorff, Arbeitseinsatz (information WFSt 1944). 

(d) Statistisches Reichsamt, Abt. VI (Kriegswirtschaftliche Kraftebilanz) [War economy balance- 
sheet of forces] 1939-1944 BA R 12 I/79. fos. I-16. 

(e) BA-MA Wi/I F 5.3358, Uk-Stellungen nach Berufsgruppen [Deferrals by occupational 
groups], OKW WFSt/Org. (V) PE 16°, undated (for Military Districts I-XXI and 
Wehrmacht Representative Prague). 

(f) BA-MA RH 15/203, Studie Kithne, AHA Demob. (Ia) No. 366/41, 8 July 1941. 

(g) Reich Minister of Aviation and Commander-in-Chief of the Luftwaffe, Chef der Luftwehr 


12 d-1074/41 g.Kdos. (Luftwehr 2 IV A), 14 Oct. 1941, MGFA, Sammlung Herhudt v. 
Rohden, Film No. 106. 


(h) Study by Surgeon General Dr Miiller, in B. Mtiller-Hillebrand, Das statistische System, 
MGFA, Study P-ort (1949). 

(i) Deputy Chief WFSt, in PA, Handakten Ritter betr. OKW, No. 56. 

(7) BA-MA RM 7/395, OKW WFSt/Org. No. 22230/42, Wehrkraft der Wehrmacht im Friihjahr 
1942 [Combat strength of the Wehrmacht in spring 1942]. 


DIAGRAM III.v.20. Development of Deferrals, December 1939—May 1942 


the war. In February 1942 the Reich labour ministry was forced to concede 
that, if measures of rationalization were applied rigorously, at least one million 
workers could be released by industry.” The course was thus set for re- 
ductions in the scale of deferrals in 1942. In the summer of 1942 the reserved- 
occupation status of workers who were liable for military service was 
guaranteed by programmes which are set out in Diagram III.v.21. 


250 Discussion between Min.Rat Max Timm (Reich labour ministry), Col. Neef, and Thomas, 
2 Feb. 1942, OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA RW 10/166; on the significant saving of per- 
sonnel through rationalization, the chief of the armament department in the War Economy and 
Armaments Department had already spoken to Speer on 25 Mar. 1942, OKW/WiRiAmt/Stab, 
KTB, 25 Mar. 1942, ibid. 
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DIAGRAM JIL.v.21. Organization of the Programme to Secure the Manpower Needs 
of the War Economy, as at March 1942 


The labour ministry’s admission demonstrates that, until the middle of the 
war, Germany had not managed to allocate its population in a manner equal 
to the demands of a war economy. At the root of this failure lay a profound 
conflict between the regime’s restraint in mobilizing the available reserves of 
labour, partly dictated by domestic political calculations, and the constantly 
rising demands of the Wehrmacht services. This conflict ensured that the 
peculiar hermaphroditic structure of a transitional economy, a peacetime war 
economy, became a permanent condition. The numerous partial programmes, 
up to and including the ‘armament soldiers’, did no more than ease the 
symptoms of a disease which had its origins in the psychological disposition of 
the ruling Nazi élite. The traumatic experiences of the years 1917-19 had 
produced a deep fear of imposing too many burdens on the population because 
of a potential destabilizing effect. The programmatic demands for expansion, 
which were inherently incompatible with this fear, were to be realized by means 
of the principle of ‘special operations’, i.e. operations limited in terms of terri- 
tory, time, and resources. During the period between 1936 and 1939 these 
‘special operations’ had been carried out with some success. During the prepa- 
rations for the war in the east, if not earlier, it became imperative to abandon 
this line of action, at least in regard to resources of manpower and material. 
However, after the unexpectedly rapid victory over France, the German 
leaders lost the ability to make a critical analysis of their own potential 
strength. 


(ii) MEASURES TO TRANSFER GERMAN AND FOREIGN WORKERS 
AND PRISONERS OF WAR INTO THE ARMAMENTS INDUSTRY 


At first sight, the combing-out operations introduced by Todt at the beginning 
of 1941 were clearly successful. By 1 November they had transferred into the 
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armaments industry some 388,000 of the 470,000 workers demanded.”! 
Among them, however, were fewer and fewer of the desperately needed skilled 
workers. Between August and October 1941 92,000 workers were ‘combed 
out’, but only 18,897 (20 per cent) were skilled. 

The labour administration had more success when, in the first half of 1941, 
it managed to make an average of 105,400 workers per month available to 
the armaments industry through the closure of firms, retraining, and other 
measures.” The numbers obtained in this way also remained relatively stable 
in 1942, reaching an average of 93,000 workers per month in the second quarter 
of that year.”°? From the results of the combing-out actions, significant support 
from the rest of the economy was hardly to be expected. There remained only 
the renewed demand for the increased employment of women, which had by 
now become a largely unproductive long-term political issue. On 4 May 1941, 
in a speech to the Reichstag, Hitler had made an appeal to the German 
women’s ‘readiness for work’.*** The response to this was remarkably poor. The 
commissioner for the Four-year Plan therefore instructed all the ministers 
engaged on this issue to suggest that women who had previously been 
employed should rejoin the workforce. If women who received family 
allowances because their men were in the armed forces were unwilling to work, 
their allowances should be severely reduced.” On the other hand, women who 
did take a job would retain their full family allowance as well as their wages. 
After an appropriate order, the Reich ministry of the interior rescinded the 
circular of 5 July 1940, according to which the net income of a female employee 
was to be taken into account when calculating the family allowance.””° 

Only a few days after taking office, Speer directed his attention towards a 
previously largely neglected area of the labour supply. On 21 February 1942 he 
informed the chairmen of the investigating commissions, which had the task of 
examining the employees in the Wehrmacht’s own firms, that according to his 
information only about I0 per cent of the workforce had been handed over to 
the armaments industry. He believed that, in February 1942, around 845,000 


25! Survey of the results of the combing out undertaken by the Todt commissions up to 1 Nov. 
1941, BA-MA RW 10/268. 

52 Reich minister of labour No. 5550/41 g.Rs., 24 Oct. 1941 to Gen. Warlimont (Chef L) 
concerning reorientation of armament, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2040. 

253 Commissioner for the Four-year Plan—the general plenipotentiary for labour supply, Va 
5550/4755/42 g., 29 July 1942, Lage des Arbeitseinsatzes in der Rustungswirtschaft im 2. Vierteljahr 
1942 [Situation of the labour supply in the second quarter of 1942], BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1215. 

24 Reich minister of the interior, Vf 679/4I—7900, 30 June 1941, employment of women, 
BA-MA Wi/TF 5.3261. 

> OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, 26 June 1941, BA-MA RW 10/165, and OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab 
Ib 5 No. 2322/41 g.Kdos., 10 July I941 as appendix to KTB, at the same time 
Kriegswirtschaftlicher Lagebericht [War-economy situation report] No. 22 (June 1941), BA-MA 
RW 10/177. 

56 Reich minister of the interior, Vf 679/4I—7900, 30 June 1941, employment of women, BA- 
MA Wi/IF 5.3261; circular of Reich minister of the interior, 5 July 1940, No. 146 Ziff. 1, Ministeri- 
alblatt des Reichs-und PreuBischen Ministeriums des Innern [RMBIV] 1363. See sect. III.1.4(c) at n. 
12. 
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people were still working exclusively on civilian manufacturing within 
Wehrmacht-run firms.”*’ With backing from the procurement offices of the 
individual Wehrmacht services, and under the cover of constantly changing 
manufacturing programmes, these firms had been left relatively unscathed 
by all previous combing-out operations. The loss of influence of the Wehr- 
macht services and their commanders-in-chief with Hitler, and the simulta- 
neous increase in the power of the Party élite after the first defeats in the 
east, had painful consequences for the armaments firms in 1942. In order to 
satisfy the constant demands for more manpower by the troops and the arma- 
ments firms, mere concentration of workers in the armaments sector was not 
in itself enough. From 1942 an intensified resort to workers in the occupied 
territories, to prisoners of war, and eventually to women workers within the 
Reich offered the sole means of mastering the increasingly serious manpower 
shortage. 

The transfer of prisoners of war to the armaments industry was also 
intended to provide short-term relief for the overstretched labour market. In 
this context, plans were made to sift out the skilled workers from among the 
500,000 French prisoners of war who were currently working in agriculture, 
and to direct them into the armaments industry. Keitel refused to place 
Russian prisoners of war in the armaments industry out of fear of possible 
sabotage. However, he did not exclude the possibility of using Soviet prisoners 
in agriculture in place of French workers.*** At the end of July 1941 783,000 
foreign workers and 827,000 prisoners of war, including 30,000 Soviet prison- 
ers, were working in agriculture and forestry.” At the instigation of Thomas, 
on 7 October 1941 Gé6ring approved the use of French prisoners in the 
chemical works of Leuna, Schopkau, and Hochst.’ In the autumn of 1941 
some 1.2 million prisoners of war were employed in the following sectors of the 
economy: 


agriculture 788,259 
forestry 23,805 
cultivation 16,157 
mining 28,335 
iron and metal 109,711 
chemical industry 12,360 


7 Reich minister for weapons and armament, 371-6869/42 g. 216-1475/II, 21 Feb. 1942, 
Auskémmung des zivilen Sektors der wehrmachtbetreuten Betriebe [Combing out of civilian 
sectors of firms under Wehrmacht control], BA-MA RH 2/v. 1108. 

28 OKW/WiRtAmt/Rii (IIa) No. 2747/41 g.Kdos., 18 Aug. 1941, RW 19/177. 

25° Gen. Herbert Osterkamp (Chef HVA) to Halder: Halder, War Diaries, 29 July 1941. The 
overall total of 1.5 million prisoners of war in the economy mentioned by Osterkamp is inaccurate. 
On this subject see the figures in the account of 31 May 1941, Diagram III.111.17. Possibly this was 
the overall number of all prisoners of war available to the war economy. See OKW/WiRtAmt/RU 
IV f/c/d/471, 9 Dec. 1941, position of 1 Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1215. 

209 OKW/WiRiAmt/Stab, extract from the weekly report of the War Economy and Armaments 
Department for the period 5-11 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 10/177. 
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timber processing 28,058 
building 214,034 
OVERALL 1,367,973 


Only a small percentage of the available prisoners of war were employed 
in industrial firms with armaments orders.**' As long as sufficient German 
workers were available, there was a reluctance to use prisoners of war, particu- 
larly in the security-sensitive firms of the armaments industry and their sub- 
contractors, especially as self-contained units of prisoners appeared unsuitable 
there. Fear of sabotage troubled the Abwehr agencies, while the Gestapo feared 
that the employment of large numbers of prisoners of war in industrial firms 
would lead to undesirable contacts with German workers. Not until the end of 
October 1941 did Hitler decide, at the urgings of the commanders-in-chief of 
the Wehrmacht services, to set 3 million Russian prisoners of war to work in 
the German economy. The decision was taken at least in part because the 
military leadership feared that the catastrophic conditions being endured by 
Soviet prisoners might damage the morale of the troops. However, the state 
secretary in the Reich ministry of food, Backe, declared that he could not feed 
such a large number of extra people in the Reich.” The rapidly deteriorating 
situation in the east, and the state of health of the bulk of the Russian prison- 
ers, did not permit such a measure before the summer of 1942. 

The human and economic potential of the occupied territories offered one 
further means of easing the ever growing labour shortage. Two possible routes 
were available. By distributing orders from the consumer-goods sector to firms 
in the occupied territories, capacity could be released for intensified con- 
centration on armaments manufacture in the Reich. At the same time, the 
recruitment of qualified workers from these countries made it possible to 
transfer skilled German workers to armaments firms. It is clear that both these 
measures were accelerated in the course of 1941 (see Diagram III.v.22). After 
the launching of the war in the east, and even more with the rising losses of the 
Wehrmacht, an attempt was made to exploit the previously untapped potential 
of labour and production in the German sphere of power to a greater extent 
than before. Until late 1941 these measures produced few significant results. 
This may be due to the fact that, until then, the German political leadership 
and the industrialists had hoped that the end of the eastern campaign was at 
hand; if so, the ensuing reduction of the field army would provide at least half 
a million extra workers for the German economy. 

According to statistics from the War Economy and Armaments Department, 
in January and February 1942 some 25,900 Soviet prisoners of war were 


20. OKW/WiRtAmt/Rii IV f/c/d/471, 9 Dec. 1941, position of I Oct. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.1215. The overall number of 1,367,973 prisoners of war given in the sources cannot be calculated 
from the individual figures, which come to 1,221,409. 

22 OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, report by Chef Rii to Thomas, 31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RW 
19/165. 
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Source: OKW/WiRtAmwRi IV fic/d/471, 9 Dec. 1941, BAMA Wil F 5.1215. 


DIAGRAM III.v.22. Survey of Foreign Workers, as of 25 September 1941 (Reich 
Ministry of Labour) 


> 


working in German industries vital to the war effort. The target figure had been 
247,000. By 31 March the actual figure had been further reduced through epi- 
demics and malnutrition, to about 20,000. Many of the prisoners of war who 
were transported to the Reich failed to survive even the first month. Together 
with the civilian workers already recruited, there were some 35,000 Russians at 
work in vital firms of the industrial economy on 31 March 1942.”” 

With the consolidation of the eastern front and the easing of transport links, 
the number of Russian civilians at work in the Reich increased in the course of 
1942. In April 1942 they accounted for some 4 per cent of all the foreigners 
employed in the Reich; by September 1942 they were 30 per cent of the total. 
Overall by that date 1,132,400 workers had been hired or forcibly recruited in 
the Soviet Union to work for Germany.*™ Initially, the German leadership had 
hoped, for ideological reasons, to dispense altogether with the employment of 
Soviet workers on Reich territory. By the summer of 1942 they had abandoned 
this position, even to the extent of sending self-contained groups of Soviet 
workers to the security-sensitive armaments industry. 

In France recruitment proceeded only sluggishly, largely because of a 
general unwillingness in the population to go to Germany for work. Since the 
summer of 1940 the Vichy government, like much of the population, had hoped 
for a gradual release of French prisoners of war, or at least a change in their 
status to that of civilian workers. When Hitler categorically refused measures 
to that end, all possibility of effective propaganda for the recruitment of French 
workers was lost. Subsequently, an increasing number of German orders were 
given to French firms, a process which quickly reduced the available reserves 
of manpower in the French economy. In the summer of 1942 some 1.5 million 
French prisoners of war and about 185,000 civilian workers were employed in 
the German national economy.”® Hitler’s inflexible approach to the release of 
French prisoners of war clearly demonstrates that in the spring of 1942 the 
Nazi regime was very reluctant to abandon its ideological bastions even when 
these ran directly counter to the needs of the economy. 


263 See Part I, passim; a survey on the sector of the labour supply of foreigners is provided by 
the study Erfahrungsbericht tiber die Entwicklung auf dem Gebiet der Personalbewirtschaftung 
in der Zeit vom Winterbeginn 1941/42 bis zum Winterbeginn 1942/43 [Report of developments in 
the area of manpower management in the period from the beginning of winter 1941-2 to the 
beginning of winter 1942-3], OKW/Wehrwirtschaftsamt No. 6441/43 g.Kdos. Ru IV (a), Jan. 1943, 
here 15, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3690. 

264 Thid. 28. 

65 Tbid.; concluding report of the Central Department for Labour under the Military Com- 
mander France [end 1944], private records of Min.Rat Dr Eckelmann, chief of military adminis- 
tration France, information from Dr Christian Krull, in the possession of the author. 
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Total number of foreign manual and white-collar workers 2,139,553 


Country of origin Numbers 
Poland 1,007,561 

Italy 271,667 

Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 140,052 

Belgium 121,501 

Yugoslavia 108,791 

Netherlands 92,995 

Slovakia 80,037 
Stateless 59,396 
Persons with nationality not ascertained —————————————-_ 54,722 
France 48,567 
Hungary 34,990 

Denmark/Iceland 28,895 
USSR —__+?YYNYNY}Y}pT NNN. _ 25,269 
Nationals of other states 17,009 
Switzerland 16,970 
Bulgaria 14,578 
Romania 6,366 
Luxemburg 2,750 
GSA 1,851 
Spain 1,300 
Sweden 1,008 
Norway 1,004 
Great Britain and Ireland 943 
Greece 505 
Finland —@—— AARON _. 343 
Turkey 320 


soo oo oo ooo 


Portugal 163 
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(d) Food Supply and Health Levels of German Workers 1941-1942 and 
Measures to Ensure Work Discipline 


In the second half of 1941 the German Reich was no longer able to guarantee 
food for its own population at the level of the first two years of war. Even in the 
summer of 1941 the armament inspectorate began to complain about growing 
discontent among the urban population; the cause of this was to be found 
in an obvious deterioration in the food supply. The situation encouraged 
behaviour which was reminiscent of the years 1916-18. Everywhere there were 
the first signs of a black market, of hoarding, and of a forced increase in 
prices.” 

These conditions led State Secretary Backe to reject Wehrmacht demands 
for an extra 88,o00t. of meat in the third year of the war. Backe pointed out 
that, if the quartermaster-general could not achieve the full meat supply of the 
army in the east, it would be necessary to reduce the meat ration for the 
German civilian population.” First, such a decision could not be taken for 
political reasons; and second, examination by works doctors had revealed 
serious cases of weight loss, associated with increased vulnerability to infection 
and absence through illness. Particularly in smaller firms without regular 
catering facilities, the loss of weight due to malnutrition was very high, often as 
much as 10 or 20lb. in comparison with the weight of the worker before the 
war.’ Especially badly affected were older workers and women. The women 
suffered considerably more from illness than the men. According to Nazi 
ideology, running the home and educating their children were the tasks of 
German women, but they were not offered any help if they took paid employ- 
ment in addition to their family duties. This double burden exhausted the 
women’s physical reserves of strength and resulted in reluctance—and even 
refusal—to work. Over the following period, inadequate transport facilities, 
long journeys to work, and the increasing frequency of air raids further 
reduced the health levels of German workers.*” 

The leadership was plagued by the fear that the system might be confronted 
by food shortages comparable to those of the First World War, and recognized 


266 OKW/WiRtAmt/Rii IIIa No. 2970/41 g.K., 3 Sept. 1941, Bemerkenswerte Punkte aus dem 
zum 15. August erstellten 29. Lagebericht der Ristungsinspektionen tiber die Wehrwirtschaftliche 
Lage in ihren Bereichen nach dem Stand Ende Juli 1941 [Noteworthy points from the 29th report 
of 15 Aug. by the armament inspectors on the war-economy situation in their sectors according to 
the position in July 1941]. The figures given here appeared so explosive to Keitel that he orderd a 
radical reduction in the distribution: Keitel’s gloss on letter from Thomas, 9 Sept. 1941, BA-MA 
RW 10/77. 

67 Conference between OKW Chief of Staff/WiRiAmt and St. Sec. Korner (VP), 4 Sept. 1941, 
BA-MA RW 10/177. 

268 War Economy Situation Report No. 23, July 1941, No. 2667/41 g.Kdos. WiRiAmt/Stab, 
Z-SR, BA-MA RW 10/177. 

69 Main Committee for Propellants and Explosives under the Reich minister for armament and 
war production; series of talks on the work of the Main Committee for Propellants and Explosives, 
meeting of 17 Mar. 1943, report by Gen.Dir. Dr Otto Sarrazin, Gesamttibersicht liber die Arbeiten 
des Hauptausschusses Pulver und Sprengstoff, 8-9, BA R 3/1414. 
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the need to maintain the capacity of the population for work. In consequence 
an attempt was made to draw up a list of priorities for food supplies.”” In first 
place was the Wehrmacht in the field, followed by the workers who did the 
heaviest jobs in industry; third came the German civilian population, followed 
by the inhabitants of the occupied territories and those prisoners of war who 
had not been put to work.””! The last two groups came at the end of the list, in 
which racial-ideological motives still played an important part in determining 
the order of priorities. For most of the Russian prisoners of war, at the bottom 
of this nutritional scale of values, the measures meant certain death. Under the 
impact of an intensifying food crisis, the leadership of the Third Reich had 
acted to ensure the supply of the population under its control according to 
political and military necessities and ideological expediency. It would be incor- 
rect to describe these measures as a hunger strategy to the extent that there is 
no evidence of a deliberate plan to allow Soviet prisoners of war to starve, of 
the kind that was operated against the Jewish population of the eastern terri- 
tories. Instead it should be assumed that, in the distribution of scarcity, the 
physical destruction of Soviet soldiers in German hands was accepted and 
approved. 

Even after 1941, the regime attempted to prevent German civilians from 
feeling the direct impact of the war. The military authorities, by contrast, 
pleaded for the threat of draconian punishments in the event of refusal to work. 
In discussions during the summer of 1941, Field Marshal Milch noted that 
air armament had reached an agreement with the Reichsfiihrer SS, according 
to which any worker who changed his job more than three times a year was to 
be sent to a forced labour battalion in future; anyone failing to co-operate there 
would be shot.”” Only a few weeks later, it was clear that such ‘loafing’, to use 
the euphemism employed by the Reich minister for weapons and armaments, 
was not easily overcome by such rigid measures. Thus, at a roll-call an officer 
of the military replacement inspectortate had lectured dilatory soldiers on 
armament leave about their duties as soldiers in the economy. This measure 
alone, according to information from the Reich minister for weapons and 
armaments, had been sufficient to ensure punctuality at work.”” 

According to a suggestion by Todt, civilian workers who were not subject to 
military jurisdiction should be punished for deliberate delays at work by an 
entry in their ‘work book’. Since this document had to be presented at every 
job change, such an entry would have stigmatized the worker in a permanent 
and public manner. The Reich labour ministry therefore argued that an entry 


270 See sect. IIL.11.4(b) at n. 94. 

271 See e.g. Meldungen aus dem Reich, vii. 2602, No. 207 (31 July 1941). 

272 Conference with FM Milch on 26 June 1941, Col. Hiinermann (chief of staff at the War 
Economy and Armaments Department), St. Sec. K6rner (Four-year Plan), Dir. Karl Lange, Gen. 
von Schell, Gen. von Hanneken (Reich ministry for economic affairs), St. Sec. Syrup (Reich 
ministry of labour), OKW/WiRwAmt/Chef d. Stabes No. 134/41 g.Kdos., BA-MA Wi/VI.118, 
printed in KTB OKW i. 1016-18. 

273 Reich minister for weapons and armament No. 5351/41, 21 Aug. 1941, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.3445. 
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in the ‘work index’, which was kept by the labour administration alone, would 
be adequate and less discriminatory. In addition, more use should be made of 
the threat of ‘special work squads’. These discussions reveal that the labour 
administration and the war-economy organization adopted a restrained ap- 
proach in handling reluctant members of the labour force. Their attitude was 
based largely on the influence of the German Labour Front, which was ‘almost 
always on the side of the workers’.?™ In co-operation with the local Party orga- 
nization, the German Labour Front kept a suspicious watch for anything that 
it viewed as an unreasonable attack on the living conditions of German 
workers. 

In the view of the Labour Front, air raids, long journeys to work and trans- 
port problems, and difficulties with the food supply offered sufficient excuse 
in themselves for a reduced efficiency at work or short-term absenteeism. 
However, such conduct was tolerated only in the case of a German worker 
whose outlook was basically positive; it was not accepted in the case of foreign 
civilian workers or political ‘trouble-makers’. These last—where they were 
detected at all in the first years of the war—were subjected to the full rigour of 
the law. It is symptomatic of the general demeanour of the German workforce 
that the chief of the War Economy and Armaments Department was able to 
report at the beginning of 1942: ‘In the course of the war to date there has been 
no record of significant acts of sabotage in the armaments industry, a fact that 
is due in the first instance to the positive attitude of the German workforce and 
to the achievements of a suitably organized factory protection force.” 

On 22 August 1941, in his capacity as commissioner for the Four-year Plan, 
Goring issued a general decree on the disciplining of workers. Implementing 
instructions were issued by the Reich labour ministry in November of that 
year.’’° These set out a catalogue of measures to be enforced. According to the 
gravity of the offence, there would at first be a warning and the imposition of 
a fine by the director of the firm. In the event of a repetition or more serious 
misconduct, the ‘Reich Trustee of Labour’ could impose a fine and order an 
entry to be made in the ‘work index’ rather than the work book. Finally, it was 
possible to order the offender to be sent to a work education camp, though it 
was specified that such an order was to be applied to juveniles and women only 
in the most extreme cases. Furthermore, paragraph 2 of the Wage Fixing Ordi- 
nance of 25 June 1938””” provided the basis for the imposition of lengthy prison 
sentences in special cases. The work education camps, to which foreigners 
could also be sent, were not concentration camps. Punishments here lasted for 


274 Report by Gr.Ltr.Rii to Thomas, 30 Sept. 1941, OKW/WiRtAmt/Stab, KTB, BA-MA RW 
19/165. 

275 Contribution from War Economy and Armaments Department to study Wehrkraft der 
Wehrmacht 1942 [Combat strength of the Wehrmacht, 1942], 7 Apr. 1942, Chef WiRtAmt/Ru I a 
No. 804/42 g.K., 12, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.2882. However, this passage was not included in the final 
version of the study. 

276 The regulations were reported in detail in OKW/WiRtAmt, Z 3/IIb No. 10531/42, 16 Sept. 
1942, BA-MA Wi/VIII.42. 

277 Ordinance on Wages, 25 June 1938, RGBI. (1938), i. 691. 
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short periods only, since the labour of the delinquents could not be dispensed 
with for long. 

When the judiciary proposed the imposition of more severe punishments 
in 1942, e.g. in the case of self-mutilation with the aim of avoiding work in 
the armaments industry, the war-economy organization rejected these efforts 
with the argument that ‘self-mutilation in order to evade the duty to work 
is exceedingly uncommon’.’” Instead it should be assumed that most of 
the culprits did not want to evade work as such, but intended to escape from 
their current jobs, possibly so that they could be called up into the Wehrmacht, 
and perhaps get a more important job for which they had been preparing 
themselves. 

Until well into the second half of the war, the Nazi regime was anxious to 
maintain the strength and motivation of the workforce. The nature of the 
threatened punishments reveals the caution with which the state acted against 
the work-shy. At least until the summer of 1942, there is no trace of ‘open 
terror’ as an ‘indispensable means of education in everyday work’,’” certainly 
as far as German workers were concerned. 

The first tightening of the regulations governing punishment since the 
outbreak of war came in the spring of 1942.”°° Initially this affected only the 
directors of firms, who were threatened with imprisonment—and in the most 
serious cases with death—if they knowingly gave false accounts of their work- 
force or their need for workers. The order was the extension in the legal sphere 
of the efforts at political and economic level to achieve a more rational use of 
the available workers. However, it was also a sign that, as the military situation 
became critical, the regime intended to make use of existing disciplinary 
mechanisms. The internal pressure within the Nazi system was clearly increas- 
ing after the summer of 1942; it could now be felt even by those who had pre- 
viously been left relatively undisturbed in the ideological niches of the system. 
The protective ordinance of 21 March 1942 already bore the distinctive marks 
of the new armament administration. Punishment of guilty directors was not 
to follow automatically, as might have been assumed, but only at the discretion 
of the Reich minister for weapons and armaments.”*’ Speer would therefore 
decide whether an industrialist would be prosecuted or not. In fact there was 
method in this apparent arbitrariness. Since almost all industrial firms had 
hoarded workers and capacity ever since the outbreak of war, in order to 
prepare for their anticipated peacetime production, it would have been neces- 
sary to sentence a large proportion of the German economic leadership to long 
periods of imprisonment. At the beginning of a phase of production expansion 


278 OKW/WiAmt, Z 3 II/b No. 10531/42, 16 Sept. 1942; BA-MA Wi/VIII.42. 

279 At the end of his study Sozialpolitik, 322, partly as the result of his work on National Social- 
ist policy in the pre-war period, Mason concludes that this was the inevitable consequence of NS 
policy under the particular conditions of war. However, it is not supported by the sources covering 
the first three years of the war. 

280 Fuhrer ordinance on the protection of the armament economy, 21 Mar. 1942, RGBI. (1942), 
i. 165. 

281 Thid., Art. III, 2nd sentence. 
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and intensification, such a move could be in no one’s interest. The order is both 
the prelude to the Speer era and part of the preliminaries of total war. 


3. THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE CRISIS 


(a) Strength and Losses of the Army and the Other Wehrmacht Services, 
Fune 1941—April 1942 

The statistics covering losses in the three Wehrmacht services (not including 
the Waffen-SS) over the first three years of war (I September 1939-31 August 
1942) reveal the development shown in Diagram III.v.24. Overall losses until 
August 1940, after the conclusion of the campaign against France, were 
112,157, or about 2 per cent of the average actual strength of the first year of 
the war. By summer 1941 the figures for the army and Luftwaffe had doubled, 
though the navy’s losses increased by only 40 per cent. However, as the actual 
strength of the Wehrmacht services had increased considerably as part of the 
preparations for Operation Barbarossa, the losses of all the Wehrmacht services 
were only 3 per cent, not much higher than in 1940. The losses during the 
winter of 1941-2 and at the beginning of the 1942 summer offensive tripled 
the manpower losses of the Wehrmacht in comparison with the first year of the 
war; on this occasion, moreover, the losses could not be placed in the context 
of higher actual strengths. The Wehrmacht had largely exhausted the reserves 
of manpower available to it. Moreover, the figure of 7.6 per cent losses must in 
reality have been somewhat higher, since the comparable actual strength of the 
Wehrmacht dated from I July 1942. The increase was thus significantly greater 
than in the preceding years (see Diagram III.v.23). 

On the other hand, an examination of the personnel development of the 
Wehrmacht between June 1941 and June 1942 reveals the decline in manpower 
in the winter of 1941-2, and the subsequent increase in personnel strength 
which was obtained through the measures to secure the eastern front and 
prepare the 1942 summer offensive. The graph of actual strength demonstrates 
that political and military plans for the period after Barbarossa had a direct 
effect on manpower development in the three Wehrmacht services. While the 
strength of the army declined until the autumn as a result of the casualties sus- 
tained in the summer of 1941, the actual strength of the navy and Luftwaffe in 
fact rose in the short term, only to fall back as a result of the measures to 
strengthen the army. A breakdown of the monthly casualties sustained by the 
army confirms this picture (see Diagram IJJ.v.12). In numerical terms, the 
highest monthly losses during the first year of the war in the east were sustained 
between July and October 1941—the attacking phase. In the winter of 1941-2 
the figures declined (see Diagram III.v.3). Within the four months from July to 
October, the greatest number of losses in the first half of the war came in 
August, when 189,813 men were killed, reported missing, or taken prisoner. 
The figure for July was almost as high. This confirms the observation that the 
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inadequacies of training in the infantry divisions of the army in the east con- 
tributed to the losses of men in the early months of the campaign. Undoubt- 
edly, however, the reduction in fighting owing to the bad winter weather led to 
a certain easing of the strain (see Diagram III.v.24). 

By examining the development of losses in the individual Wehrmacht 
services, an instructive picture is given of the intensity of the fighting in each 
service over the first three years of war. Related to actual strength, the army 
sustained the highest rate of losses, though these increased only slightly in the 
first two years of war before rising dramatically with the beginning of the war 
in the east. In the first three years of war the navy had faced a relatively high 
intensity of fighting; this began at the very outbreak of war, but thereafter 
showed only minor fluctuations. In the Luftwaffe, by contrast, the large home- 
based and ground-staff services remained largely untouched by the fighting. 
This ensured that the considerable losses sustained by the flying formations 
made little impact on the statistics (see Table II.v.4). While the development 
of losses in the Luftwaffe and navy followed a ‘normal’ course in the first years 
of the war, the army began to be bled white from September 1941. It then 
became apparent that the German Reich was unable to respond adequately to 
the mobilization by the Soviet Union of its own reserves of manpower. On the 
contrary: the German army began to decline in terms of both quantity and 
quality. As this decline accelerated, the war in the east became a war of anni- 
hilation for the German forces themselves.”* 


TABLE III.v.4. Percentage Casualties of the 
Wehrmacht Services in Comparison with Estimated 
Average Actual Strength in the First Three Years of War 


Wehrmacht service-year 1939/40 1940/1 1941/2 


Army 2.2 3.8 10.4 
Luftwaffe 1.3 1.6 2.5 
Navy 3.1 2.0 2.3 


Source: Calculated from data in Diagrams III.v.23-4. 


(6b) The Study ‘Combat Strength 42’ and the Personnel Situation of the Wehrmacht 
on the Eve of the 1942 Summer Offensive (Army and Luftwaffe) 

When the position on the eastern front was consolidated after early March 

1942, preparatory work began in the Wehrmacht High Command for a general 

stocktaking of the forces remaining to the Germans and of possible measures 

to improve them. The investigation began with the collection of all available 


82 Testimony of Keitel, 30 Sept. 1946, Generalfeldmarschall Keitel, 293. 
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Sources: I Sept. 1939-4 Sept. 1941: Memorandum of Capt. Trahndorff, WiRiAmt, BA-MA Wi/I 
F 5.3358; 4 Sept. 1941: AHA/Ag/E, 31 Oct. 1941, BA-MA RH 2/v. 24103 4 Oct. 1941 (also 1 Fan., 4 
Apr., t Fuly 1942): OKH/OrgAbt, Ist-Starken der Wehrmacht, BA-MA RH 2/v. 1341; I Fan. 1942: 
PA, Handakten Etzdorf, 26; 27 Fan. 1941: Deputy Chief WFSt No. 00296/42 g.Kdos. 
WFSt/Org/Qu, 27 Jan. 1942, PA, Handakten Ritter, No. 56; 4 Apr. 1942: OKW No. 22230/42 
g.Kdos. Chef WFSt/Org/Qu, 6 June 1942, BA-MA RM7/395; 1 July 1942: GenStdH/OrgAbt, 
KTB, 1 July 1942, BA-MA RH2/v. 821; for the navy: AMA/MWehr I a No. 1889/40 g.Kdos., 25 
Nov. 1940, BA-MA RM 7/1206 (to 1 Nov. 1940) and M 282 (e), 25 May 1945. 


Note on Diagram III.v.23 

Unfortunately there is no source available which would allow the development of the strength of 
Wehrmacht and Waffen-SS formations to be traced over a substantial length of time. While an 
attempt is made here to establish such a table from the records of a variety of departments of the 
Wehrmacht and administration, it seems only fair to point to the numerous problems which 
preclude the compilation of accurate details. 

One such question concerns the criteria, which can differ substantially according to the 
interest of the institution concerned without always being clearly indicated. Thus, data on the 
strength of a unit usually fail to indicate whether they refer to the strength on a particular day, 
the combat strength, the battle strength, or even the ration strength. In consequence, local 
defence units, construction units, voluntary helpers, etc. were sometimes included or excluded, 
without this being clearly stated. 

Frequently the data were not yet complete when supplied, and supplementary data or 
amendments were supplied subsequently. At times there were also errors in transmission and 
calculation. 

Moreover, the source material is not equally plentiful for all Wehrmacht services, rendering 
interpolation necessary on the basis of known monthly enlistment figures. Finally, a few gaps still 
remain for several months during the first half of the war. 

For all these reasons it seemed justified to round off the Wehrmacht strengths at the key dates 
given to the nearest thousand. 


DIAGRAM IIL.v.23. Development of the Wehrmacht Services and the Waffen-SS, 
1 September 1939-1 July 1942 


> 


data. It quickly became apparent that at this stage the OK W did not even have 
the necessary figures at its disposal.”* 

Early in May the first OKW draft was submitted to the organization depart- 
ments of the Wehrmacht services. Not least because of its unrealistic optimism, 
the draft aroused some indignation.*** This was summarized by the chief of the 
Army Organization Department, Lieutenant-Colonel Miller-Hillebrand, in a 
letter to the chief of staff of the commander of the Replacement Army, Major- 
General Koehler. His blunt remarks were of a kind rarely seen in the military 
correspondence of the command authorities: ‘In conclusion I may observe 
that the nonsense in the draft of the OKW does not come from us. The 
people have not kept to our draft, and have evaluated the data given by us quite 
incorrectly’? 


°83 Order on the study ‘Wehrkraft 1942’, OKW No. 500/42 g.K., WFSt/Org. (I), 19 Mar. 1942, 
BA-MA Wi/IF 5.900, pt. I. 

°84 Thus e.g. the references of Skl. on the navy sector, 30 June 1942: ‘The data on page 31 on 
the armament of the navy are not accurate and considerably too optimistic’: BA-MA RM 7/395. 

85 GenStdH/Org.Abt., Chef No. 839/42 g.K. Chefs., 10 May 1942, BA-MA RH 2/v. 931 a, here 
also reference to the OKW study. 
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GESTAPOLEN 


RR — 


»fenn ihe pfliget Bdfes unh crntet Dbeltat und efiet Liigenfridte Weil du 
bid) verldijeft auf bein Wefen und auf dic Wenge odcinee Helden, jo joll fic ein 
Getimmel erbeben in deinem Voll, dah alle deine Gciten gerftdrt werden.” 

Hofea, 10. Rapitel, Berd 13/14. 


** Das Schicksal der Polen wird hart aber gerecht sein.” 
GAULEITER GREISER 


Das Schicksal des polnischen Volkes ist ein Terror der Gestapo und 
S$S-Verfiigungstruppe von unvorstellbarer Brutalitat, die die ganze Welt mit 
Entsetzen erfullt. 

Authentische Berichte wurden zum ersten Mal durch den Rundfunk des 
Vatikans bekanntgegeben. Nach den Berichten, die dem diplomatischen 
Korps des Vatikans zugingen, wurden bisher nicht weniger als funfzehntausend 
Polen aller Schichten hingemordet. 

Gauz Polen liegt verwiistet. Warschau, das vor dem Kriege eine 
Bevolkerung von 1 200060 hatte, und wahrend der Belagerung 170000 
Menschen verior, hat jetzt durch den Zustrom olxlachlo,er Eluchtlinge eine 
Bevoélkerung von 1 500000. Und in Warschau—wie in anderen Stadten 
Polens—herrscht Hungersnot, 


Nazi-Gerechtigkeit eoeeee 


Radio Vatikan uber Polen 


** Zahllose polnische Familien sind :n dem von den Deutschen besetsten 
Westpolen aussinander gerissen worden, Die Vater sind im Gefdangnis, die 
Kinder zur Zwangsarbert nach Deutschland verschickt und die Mutter nach 
Zentralpolen deportiert worden ...... ee 


** Innerhalb von Minuten wurden polnische Biivger gezuungen, thre Hdusev 
and alles Hab und.Gut im Stiche su lassen und in Viehwagen nach unbehannten 
Bestimmungsorten abtvansportiert ...... 


 Diejenigen, die aus den Massen-Konzentrationslagern befveit’ wurden, 
sind 2 vollig mittellosen Bettlern geworden—dem Hungertod und Eiend 


preisgegeben .. 2200" 


All das im Namen des 


ANNEKTIONSWAHN. 
_ 


FIGURE III.v.23. Allied leaflet against annexation of Poland 
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TRANSLATION OF PART OF FIGURE III.V.23 


GESTAPOLAND 


“Ye have plowed wickedness, ye have reaped iniquity; ye have eaten the fruit of lies: because thou 
didst trust in thy way, in the multitude of thy mighty men. Therefore shall a tumult arise among 
the people, and all thy fortresses shall be spoiled.’ 

Hosea 10: 13-14 


‘Poland’s fate will be hard but just.’ 
Gauleiter Greiser 
The fate of the Polish people is terror of unimaginable brutality by the Gestapo and the SS special 
squads, brutality which fills the whole world with horror. 

Authentic reports have for the first time been made public by Vatican radio. According to reports 
received by the Vaticen’s diplomatic corps, no fewer than fifteen thousand Poles of all classes have 
been murdered so far. 

All Poland lies waste. Warsaw, which before the war had a population of 1,200,000 and which 
during the siege lost 170,000 dead, now, through the influx of homeless refugees, has a population 
of 1,500,000. And in Warsaw—as in other cities of Poland—there is famine. 

Nazi justice... 


VATICAN RADIO CONCERNING POLAND 

‘Numerous Polish families have been torn apart in German-occupied western Poland. Fathers are 
in prison, children have been sent to Germany into compulsory labour, and mothers deported to 
central Poland... 

‘Within minutes Polish citizens have been forced to abandon their homes and all their belong- 
ings and have been transported in cattle-trucks to unknown destinations...” 

“Those discharged from the mass concentration camps have become penniless beggars—left to 
die of famine and destitution...” 


All this for the sake of 
ANNEXATION MANIA 


The final version included the proposed alterations of Army High 
Command almost word for word. However, in its judgement the OKW once 
more deviated significantly from the pessimistic analysis of the Army General 
Staff. The chief of the Army Organization Department had included the fol- 
lowing passage in his own statement: ‘Inadequacies in mobility of the forma- 
tions [meaning the divisions of Army Group South equipped as points of main 
effort] and the fatigue of men, horses, and vehicles caused by the demands 
of the last campaign, have apparently reduced staying-power below the level 
of summer 1941.”*° In the final OKW version this message was turned into 
the following brief sentence: ‘The troops continue to feel superior to their 
opponent.” 

By sheer good fortune both the drafts and the final version of this study have 
survived. Researchers are therefore able to examine the process by which the 
OKW and the general staffs of the Wehrmacht services arrived at such differ- 
ent assessments despite basing their analyses on the same material. The 


286 App. 4 to OKH/GenStdH/Org.Abt. (1) No. 839/42 g.K. Chefs., 10 May 1942, ibid. 
°87 OKW No. 22230/42 g.K. Chefs., WFSt/Org., 6 June 1942, 8 Ausf. (Skl.), p. 10, BA-MA RM 
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672,3544+183,416 
=855,770 


4 Missing, POWs, interned and released from 
the Wehrmacht as unfit for service 


Killed in action and died 


572,369 


455,2454117,124 


Overall loss from 
Ist Sept. 1939 to 31 Aug.1942 


600,000 


Army Luftw. Navy Army Luftw, Navy 
Third year of war First to third years of war 
from 1 Sept. 1941-31 Aug. 1942 from 1 Sept. 1939-31 Aug. 1942 


Army Luftw. Navy 
First year of war 
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Army — Luftw. es | 


Second year of war 
from 1 Sept. 1940-31 Aug. 1941 


Killed in action and died 


Released from 


; Accidents, sick- A F the Wehrmacht Total 
Period Through enemy ness, suicide, Executions Missing and Prisoners as unfit for 


: a 
action other carried out interned of war activeservice losses 


64,288 
be nt Luftwaffe 6,520 
1939-40 Navy 3,021 , ; 
73,829 | 14 140 an 88 488 | 2,654] 2,671 | 19,344 I 112,157 
Army 122,372 ; 140,174 : 38,894 || 187,845 
Second ’ B p 
Year of — Luttwaffe 11,744 
war 
1940-1 Navy 4,218 


[a | 30301 | 21300] sar [eooee| 


Third Army 421,911 31,940 1,394 455,245 ) : 572,369 


Year of Luftwaffe 17,868 4,282 22,285 ; y , 43,042 

war 

1941-2 Navy , 2,042 ‘ Fi : 11,734 
445,036 | 38264/ 1,673 | 484973 ; ; 627,145 


9 Including 42 deserters not captured 
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Source: OKW/AWA/WVW (V), Position 31 Dec. 1944, BA-MA RM/7/807. Small discrepancies 
from Diagram III.v.12 are due to different reporting channels. 


DIAGRAM III.v.24. Overall Losses of the Wehrmacht, 1 September 1939-31 
August 1942 (excluding Waffen-SS) 


4 


apparent political motivation is also clear to see. Between the end of the French 
campaign and the winter of 1941-2 the military leadership authorities had all 
fallen prey to an overestimate of German strength. At least in Army High 
Command, this gave way to a more realistic analysis from the beginning of 
1942. By contrast, even months later the OKW obstinately attempted to play 
down the effect of German inferiority in men and materials even when the 
situation could no longer be denied. Its method was to emphasize theoretical 
and virtually incalculable assessment criteria, such as the superiority of the 
German middle and lower leadership, the combat experience of the troops, 
and the general sense of superiority felt by German soldiers.”** 

The first signs of the vocabulary of ‘holding out’ thus made their appearance 
along with the first warning signs that the war had reached a turning-point. 
Their use in a top secret document, of which only ten copies were circulated, 
is evidence that the OKW already felt the need to counter pessimism in the 
general staffs of the Wehrmacht services by making simplistic assertions of 
confidence in victory. The credibility of these general staffs had been shaken 
by the fact that, over the preceding years, they had torpedoed all the overall 
planning in the OKW by insisting on excessively high and unrealistic demands 
in the struggle for limited resources of manpower and materials. The brutal dis- 
closure of existing shortages, normally a sharp weapon in arguments and dis- 
cussions, had been blunted by frequent alarmist reports. The German general 
staffs, once a bulwark of rational and meticulous planning, had thus paved 
the way for an increasing and profoundly ideological irrationality. The respon- 
sible officers in Wehrmacht High Command remained captive to their self- 
deception, especially as practicable and necessary measures could not be 
discussed with Hitler for political reasons. The study left no doubt that the 
casualties of the winter fighting could not be fully replaced. A particular 
problem was caused by the high losses of experienced officers and NCOs, and 
the shortage of specialists in the mobile troops. The damage sustained during 
the accelerated rearmament of the pre-war period, and during the massive 
increases in the army during the first two years of war, now became chronic 
and irreparable. Combing-out operations were indeed carried out in the 
command authorities, the rear services, and the armaments industry. However, 
these provided the troops with men who were often over-age and much less 
useful in terms of training. Together with the unfilled posts for battle-tested 


288 OKW No. 22230/42 g.K. Chefs., WFSt/Org., 6 June 1942, 8 Ausf. (Skl.), p. 10, BA-MA RM 
7/395. 43. 
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* Reports for 9 Apr. 1945 are either incomplete or lacking. 
® Aircraft personnel calculated according to complements of aircraft. 
° Without cargo-carrying gliders and without air target division. 


Sources: (all BA-MA): RL 2 TI/702; RL 2 II/707; RL 2 III/719; RL 2 II/730; RL 2 W/735, 
Einsatzbereitschaftsmeldungen der fliegenden Verbande [Reports on combat-readiness of the 
flying formations], compiled in GenStdLw, 6. Abt. 
DIAGRAM III.v.25. Development of Combat-readiness of Luftwaffe 
Front-line Formations, 1939-1945 


> 


line officers and NCOs, this problem was given additional importance by the 
imminent summer offensive. Finally, it was also essential to overcome the 
apathy which had become widespread among the troops after the excessive 
strains of winter. This decline in efficiency was not primarily the result of unac- 
customed weather conditions; it was much more a reaction to an enemy whose 
weaponry was, at the very least, better suited to the conditions, and sometimes 
more effective as well. Disillusionment with the wholly false propaganda about 
the course of the war also diminished the effectiveness of the German soldier, 
even if only for a short time.”®? 

In the Luftwaffe,*”° in comparison with April 1941 the number of combat- 
ready crews had declined in almost all front formations in the summer of 1942 
(see Diagram III.V.25). The number of combat-ready aircraft in 1942 was on 
average only 50-60 per cent of the respective actual strengths.”*! This develop- 
ment led to a surplus of crews of almost equal proportions (up to 50 per cent). 
In the Luftwaffe also, new formations could be established only at the expense 
of existing units. 

Without a significant increase in the allocation of aviation fuel, the Luftwaffe 
was unable to continue training new crews at its former level. The handing over 
of aircraft and instructors to the front in the winter of 1941-2, the shortage of 
fuel for training purposes, and increasing losses of men and materials in air 
accidents—all these set off a disastrous chain reaction which the Luftwaffe 
sought in vain to escape until the end of the war. 

The intensification of British air raids on Reich territory made a reinforce- 
ment of the anti-aircraft artillery essential. Between 1941 and 1942 the number 
of combat-ready guns increased by 30 per cent.””? Only some 20 per cent of the 
personnel of the home anti-aircraft batteries consisted of trained soldiers. Even 
in 1942, the missing gun and searchlight crews were being replaced by civilians 


°8° On this subject see Das andere Gesicht des Krieges; Der Krieg, 62-9; extracts from a copy of 
the report by Maj. Oehmichen on his visit to the front of Fourth Army, 9-24 Feb. 1942, BA-MA 
RW 4/v. 305; staff officer with gen. for special duties with OKH Az. 37 No. 250g., 19 Apr. 1942, 
extract from the preliminary report by Maj. Count von Plauen on the visit to Army Gp. Centre 
and subordinate armies, BA-MA RW 4/Vv. 305. 

290 As n. 287, here pp. 14-18. 

91 Tbid. 15. Exceptions: the fighter, night-fighter, and destroyer formations. 

282 Tbid. 14-18, also for the following. 
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with only short periods of training: school pupils, Reich Labour Service 
members, and workers from factories in need of protection. 

Among the air signal troops, the chronic shortage of personnel was 
combated by the increased use of female Luftwaffe helpers. Many of the 
ground-fighting formations of the Luftwaffe had either been bled white (para- 
troops) or were not fully fit for front-line service owing to their unfavourable 
age stratification and inadequate infantry training (Luftwaffe field divisions). 
The Wehrmacht leadership was forced to concede that the Luftwaffe, too, was 
inferior to its opponents. However, it purported to believe that these inad- 
equacies would be more than compensated for by the fighting spirit of the 
troops. As had been the case in the sections of the other Wehrmacht services, a 
frank admission of inferiority in terms of manpower and material was followed 
by the assertion that the German soldiers were superior despite their inad- 
equate material and manpower conditions. 

In the winter crisis of 1941-2 the German forces experienced the full harsh- 
ness of retreat for the first time in this war. Moreover, it was a retreat made 
even more difficult by the extreme weather conditions. The military and po- 
litical leadership sought to overcome the inadequate supply of material, which 
could no longer be hidden from the troops after the winter fighting, by stress- 
ing the superiority of the German soldier. 

Under the umbrella term ‘fighting strength’, a phrase that can be used to 
define the overall effectiveness of a military body, the phrase ‘combat morale’ 
describes a mixed array of attitudes which is largely incapable of objective 
assessment.”*? Nevertheless, the emissaries of Army High Command who 
visited the army groups and armies in the east at the beginning of 1942 used 
their own experiences and the reports of the field-post censorship offices in an 
attempt to define the will to hold out, and thus to analyse the important ingre- 
dients of this nebulous ‘feeling of superiority’. In the following years, for both 
leadership and troops alike, the concept became increasingly important and 
eventually assumed an almost totemic quality. 

In the first test faced by the Wehrmacht in the winter of 1941, a combination 
of different factors unexpectedly helped to stabilize morale. The troops proved 
ready to blame the forced retreat on the extreme weather conditions, for which 
they were inadequately equipped, rather than on the strength of the enemy. 
Withdrawal in the face of forces of nature did not have any detrimental effect 
on their professional self-respect. On the contrary: as soon as the thaw began, 
the soldiers concentrated their hopes on the coming spring and summer 
offensive. 

The troops and their leaders were undoubtedly bitter at the inadequacy of 
supplies and reserves and the failure to provide sufficient replacements. Yet this 
difficult situation did not lead to a collapse of morale; in the years of expansion 


23 See e.g. Creveld, Fighting Power; Janowitz, Military Conflict; id., Professional Soldier; Dinter, 
Held oder Feigling. 
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and during the first campaigns, the Wehrmacht had learnt a range of ways to 
compensate for shortages through better organization. In this context the 
system of Auftragstaktik [tactical choice of tasks], together with the system of 
delegated responsibility, provided a further stimulus. The reorganization of 
officer promotion, begun in December 1941, favoured just these young, uncon- 
ventional unit leaders. Furthermore, it seems likely that the war of movement 
had a stabilizing effect on the mood of the troops. In contrast to the extreme 
hardships of trench warfare in the First World War, for example, where indi- 
viduals were unnerved by the notion that they could not ‘escape’ their fate, the 
soldiers in the winter of 1941 had at least a subjective belief that they could 
evade the enemy and remain, in part, masters of their own destiny. 

As the pressure from the enemy eased, there was also a gradual improvement 
in the weather. Accommodation and the supply of replacements were also 
improved. Finally, one further measure from the political leadership had a dis- 
tinctly positive effect on the morale of the troops. For the bulk of the soldiers, 
knowledge of their superior officers ended, at most, at regimental commander 
level. When complaints were made, they were usually directed at anonymous 
groups—‘those up there’—meaning all the unknown officers from divisional 
commander upwards. As far as ordinary soldiers and even young line officers 
were concerned, the dismissal of numerous divisional commanders, corps, 
army, and army group commanders, and even the commander-in-chief of the 
army himself must have seemed like an earthquake in the command structure 
of the army. This factor, in itself destructive of cohesion, in fact became a 
cohesive force once it became known that Hitler had taken supreme command 
of the army. 

Visitors to the front and representatives in the field-post censorship offices 
were virtually unanimous in their assessment of the effect: “Thank God that the 
Fihrer has told those useless generals, who are to blame for all our misery, to 
go to hell.”’°* The Army High Command quickly grasped the utility of this 
scapegoat theory. It noted:*” 


Though in human terms it is tragic that meritorious military leaders have to bear the 
odium of failure for no good reason, it is vital that any criticism stops at the person of 
the Fithrer. Even the slightest doubt about decisions by the highest leadership is liable 
to shake the dominant idea and thus also faith in victory. The fact that the ordinary 
soldier associates the change in command with conviction about a fundamental change 
for the better is a gain for which no personal sacrifice is too high. 


Hitler’s reputation as the greatest military commander of all time, whose 
genius was being hampered by the ignorance of conservative generals, had 
actually become common currency even in the Wehrmacht following the fall of 
France. His decision to take command undoubtedly strengthened the morale 


2°4 Extracts from the report of Maj. Oehmichen on his visit to the front of Fourth Army, 9-24 
Feb. 1942, BA-MA RW 4/v. 305. 
295 Thid. 
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of the fighting troops, whose apathy and exhaustion began to diminish, it was 
reported, after a few days’ rest. There is little doubting the intensity of the faith 
shown by the troops in the political, and now the military, leadership. Further 
evidence of this faith is provided by the fact that cases of demoralization among 
front-line formations apparently remained minimal.””° 

By contrast, in the middle and upper ranks the experiences of winter had a 
lasting effect. The sense that the war had reached a turning-point seems to have 
become widespread. This sentiment was based on a recognition of the strength 
of the enemy, the limits of German resources, and the significance of American 
entry into the war. In the last analysis, it was also affected by the awareness of 
the hybrid and insensitive nature of the central management agencies at the 
Fuhrer’s headquarters. For some officers, the knowledge encouraged a fatalis- 
tic withdrawal into pure professionalism; for others it helped to nurture the 
idea of resistance at all costs. 


(c) World-power Ideas between Steam Trawlers and Aircraft-carriers: 
Conceptions and Reality in the Direction of Personnel 1n the Navy, 1939-1942 


In the preceding sections, within the framework of a chronological description 
of the distribution of resources in the army and the entire German economy, 
an attempt has been made to include brief summaries of corresponding or dif- 
ferent developments in the Waffen-SS and the Luftwaffe. Brief mention will 
now be made of the problems encountered by the navy in the direction of 
replacement personnel up to the spring of 1942. 

On the outbreak of war the navy reflected the same structural inadequacies 
as the other Wehrmacht services. Here, too, over-hasty rearmament had pre- 
vented the creation of sufficient reserves of manpower, especially of petty 
officers and technical specialists. The distribution of the replacement person- 
nel called up and trained at the beginning of October 1939 can be seen in Table 
III.v.5.7°" 

Immediately after mobilization, therefore, there were almost no more 
reserves among the replacement personnel who had been trained since 1920. 
Moreover, only a few men from this group had been granted deferrals from 
service. These men had mostly been set to work as specialists in shipyards 
and navy repair installations, and could not—at least in the short term—be 
replaced. This meant that manpower bottlenecks appeared as soon as the war 


°6 Activity report of field-post censorship office with Second Army HQ for Nov. 1941, RH 20- 
2/1095; activity report of the court of the Commander of Rear Army Area [Armeegebiet] 582 for the 
period 1 Oct. 1940-30 June 1942, BA-MA RH 23/265; Supreme Judge Advocate of Ninth Army, 
activity report for the period 1 Jan.—31 Mar. 1942, BA-MA RW 20-9/329; Supreme Judge Advocate 
of the Commander of Rear Army Area [Heeresgebiet] North Az; 13 n/w, report of Dept. III O for 
the month of Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 22/259; 17th Armd. Div., Dept. II, activity report for the 
period 22 June 1941-15 Jan. 1942, BA-MA RH 27-17/22. 

?°7 General Navy Central Office B.Nr. MWehr Ib 1219/39 g.Kdos., 9 Dec. 1939, BA-MA RM 
7/1206. 
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TABLE II.v.5. Qualitative Composition of the Supplementary Personnel in the 
Navy at the Beginning of October 1939 


Overall Of whom 


called up deferred registered but not called up 
Reserve 25,000 20,000 3,500 1,500 
Militia 87,000 35,000 26,500 25,500 
Home Guard 3,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
OVERALL 115,000 56,000 31,000 28,000 


Source: Allg. Marinehauptamt B.Nr. MWehr Ib 1219/39 g.Kdos., 9 Dec. 1939, BA-CMA RM 
7/1206. 


began, especially among machine operators, radio operators, and in naval and 
coastal artillery. 

Within Navy High Command, the Navy Defence Department was respon- 
sible for the management of personnel. At the end of 1939 the department 
noted that, even at this stage, sufficient reservists could not be provided for the 
Mob-flotillas; in the foreseeable future no significant numbers of officers or 
petty officers would be available for the commissioning of bigger ships. Among 
the big surface units the situation was further exacerbated by the failure to 
solve the problem of excessively large ships’ complements in peacetime.””* A 
comparison with comparable types of vessel in other navies shows that in every 
case the German vessels had substantially bigger crews (see Diagram III.v.26). 

In view of the small number of reservists, the navy leadership had repeatedly 
attempted to improve manpower efficiency in the fleet since the beginning of 
rearmament. Investigations were ordered at regular intervals to that end. These 
revealed that the weapons systems aboard the surface vessels, with their tech- 
nically complex fire-control systems, were particularly manpower-intensive, as 
was the mechanical equipment.””? Major construction changes, for example to 
the MG C/30, would have enabled the weapon to be operated by two men 
instead of the previous seven. However, such changes were difficult to imple- 
ment after the start of war.*” 

The navy leadership did not succeed in saving manpower on a significant 
scale. As a result, in order to push through the necessary expansion of the navy, 
it was forced to fall back on those reservists from the old Imperial Navy who 
were still fit for active service, and on the recruitment of men with only the 
vaguest connections with the ‘seafaring population of the Reich’. At the same 
time, however, extensive levies of recruits created the need for significant 


2°8 Department for warship construction, K III t 291 g.Kdos., 19 July 1939, ibid. 
299 Here especially because of the high pressure superheated steam machines used. 
300 Navy Defence Department B.Nr. MWehr Ia 775 g.Kdos., 24 Aug. 1939, BA-MA RM 7/1206. 
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Italy 


Destroyer Carabiniere 
Size: 107.0 x 10.2 x 3.3 m. 


Ship’s complement: 165 men 


Armament: 


Wil 4x cal. 3.7 cm. 


4x cal. 12.0 cm. 


6 x machine-guns 


6 torpedo-tubes 


Explanation of armament symbols: 


No. of machine guns 


mm No. of torpedo-tubes 


No. of gun barrels and calibre 8.8-15.0 cm. 
No. of gun barrels and calibre over 20 cm. 


No. of gun barrels and calibre 3.7-4.7 cm. 


IIL. Vv. 


Germany 


Destroyer 38 B 
Size: 105.0 x 10.6 x 3.3 m. 


Ship’s complement: 218 men 


Armament: 
4x cal. 12.7 cm. 


1 xcal. 3.7 cm. 


2.x machine-guns c/30 


8 torpedo-tubes 


Germany 


Destroyer 34 
Size: 116.9 x 11.3 x 3.7 m. 


Ship’s complement: 291 men 
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Great Britain 


Destroyer J-class 
Size: 106.0 x 10.8 x 2.7 m. 


Ship’s complement: 183 men 


Armament: 
| | 6 x cal. 12.0 cm. 
lll 4x cal. 4.0 cm. 


8 x machine-guns 


10 torpedo-tubes 


USA 


Destroyer Sampson 
Size: 113.0 x 10.9 x 3.1 m. 


Ship’s complement: 175 men 


Armament: Armament: 

Wl 5 x cal. 12.7 cm. THT 8 x cal. 12.7 cm. 
ll 2x cal. 3.7 cm. lll 4x cal. 4.0 cm. 
HM 4 x machine-guns c/30 THU 8 x machine-guns 
= 8 torpedo-tubes =—— 12 torpedo-tubes 
= ae ee eee eee 

= = 

Germany France 


Destroyer 38A 
Size: 138.0 x 13.9x 4.4m. 


Ship’s complement: 348 men 


Destroyer Mogadour 
Size: 137.0 x 12.7 4.6 m. 


Ship’s complement: 238 men 


Armament: 
I Wl 6 x cal. 15.0 cm. ll Wi Armament: 8 x cal. 13.8 cm. 
ll 2x cal. 8.8cm. 
ll 2x cal. 3.7 cm. WW 4x cal. af cm 
TTI 8 x machine-guns c/30 Hl 4 x machine-guns 
=== 10 torpedo-tubes = == 10 torpedo-tubes 

Italy Germany France 


Torpedo-boat Alcione 
Size: 81.0 x 7.9 x 2.4m. 


Ssa— 

Ship’s complement: 94 men 
i] 

Armament: 

ll 3 x cal. 10.0 cm. 
Il 2x cal. 3.7 cm. 
Hl 4 x machine-guns 
i—_}—_] 4 torpedo-tubes 


Note: There were no 
significant differences in 
ship’s complement and 
armament between the 
German minesweepers 
(M35) and the British 
minesweeper Speedy 


Torpedo-boat T 35 
Size: 84.3 x 8.6 x 2.5m. 


Ship’s complement: 100 men 


Armament: 
| 1 x cal. 10.5 cm. 
Ill 3 x machine-guns c/30 
=< 6 torpedo-tubes 
= 

Germany 


Heavy cruiser Admiral Hipper 
Size: 195.0 x 21.3 x 4.7 m. 


Ship’s complement: 1,186 men 


Torpedo-boat Balliste 
Size: 8.10 x 7.7 x 2.8m. 


Ship’s complement: 92 men 


Armament: 

Il 2x cal. 10.0 cm. 
ll 2x cal. 3.7 cm. 
Il 4 x machine-guns 
}+—} 2 torpedo-tubes 


Great Britain 


Heavy cruiser Norfolk 
Size: 180.0 x 20.1 x 5.2 m. 


Ship’s complement: 680 men 


Armament: 


8 x cal. 20.3 cm. 


TI 12 x cal. 10.5 cm. 
12 x cal. 3.7 cm. 


12 torpedo-tubes 


Armament: 


8 x cal. 20.3 cm. 


8 x cal. 10.2 cm. 


Wil 4x cal. 4.7 cm. 

TENN 16 x cal. 4.0 cm. 
=== 

-—r—J 8 torpedo-tubes 
= 
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DIAGRAM III.v.26. Comparison of Crews and Armament in Various Types of 
Warship (1939) 


numbers of training and other personnel to be drawn from the ranks of long- 
serving petty officers. Increasingly, therefore, experienced petty officers had to 
be withdrawn from vessels of the fleet. However, this change of posts was not 
necessary for training purposes alone; it also served to maintain the career 
structure of the petty officer corps. It was this procedure which guaranteed the 
continuing provision of personnel with full naval training. In peacetime, the 
great spring and autumn changes of posts had always led to a serious decline 
in combat-readiness. Under conditions of war, which demanded that the fleet 
be constantly ready for action, such a procedure was no longer practicable. 

It was not only in the area of training that the navy leadership faced growing 
problems. Where manpower savings were concerned, the vital feature of the 
Mob shipbuilding plan, which was still largely in force at the end of 1939, was 
that by comparison with the peacetime construction plan (Z Plan) it required 
a much higher quota of petty officer and chief petty officer posts in order to 
man a larger number of smaller vessels. According to Navy High Command, 
23,697 extra petty officers were required for this procedure.*” 

Since the new construction plans stretched over several years (until 1943), it 
initially appeared possible to provide the necessary manpower. The urgent pre- 
requisite, however, was a comprehensive and regular exchange of posts in the 
fleet, from which between 70 and 80 per cent of all the officer cadets would 
usually be drawn. Immediately after the outbreak of war, therefore, a vicious 
circle was created between the needs of the Mob shipbuilding plan and the 
combat-readiness of the fleet. It caused endless friction for the navy’s person- 
nel departments. The station commands demanded a 60 per cent change of 
posts in the fleet in order to train new blood; in other words, the fleet’s func- 
tional personnel was to be changed in four instalments of 15 per cent each 
within the course of a single year. On the other hand, the fleet command, 
anxious to maintain combat-readiness, was willing to consent to no more than 
a 30 per cent change of positions.*” The dispute between the fleet commands 
and the men responsible for implementing the Mob shipbuilding plan was 
already manifest by the end of 1939. Initially, the fleet’s argument for main- 
taining and promoting combat-readiness had greater weight, to the extent that 
the change of posts due in autumn 1939 did not take place at all.*°? Raeder 


3°! OKM, B.Nr. MWehr Ia 1986/39 g.Kdos., 31 Oct. 1939, BA-MA RM 7/1205. 
302 Fleet Command B.Nr. g.Kdos. 1583, 20 Nov. 1939, ibid. 
3 C,-in-C. of the Navy B.Nr. MWehr Ia 925/39 g.Kdos., 29 Sept. 1939, ibid. 
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himself took more account of the demands of the fleet: though ordering a 
regular change of posts, he set the quota at 30 per cent, or 40 per cent at 
most.*™ With idle days in dry dock, however, higher levels of changes of posts 
had to be accepted. This measure produced a situation in which ships and 
boats were reported as not combat-ready after their overhaul had been com- 
pleted, because the personnel that had come on board as part of the change of 
posts had not yet been adequately trained. Equally serious, though less obvious 
at first sight, was the effect of changes of posts on the internal structure of the 
crews. During operations, ship’s companies were largely self-reliant; in order to 
fulfil their duties successfully, they depended on a well-developed relationship 
of trust. Such relationships took time to establish, and could be developed 
only gradually following drastic changes of personnel. One further problem 
developed as an automatic consequence of changes of post: while the capable 
petty officers were assigned new commands by way of promotion to the next 
rank, the less suitable stayed on board.*” 

As a result of the military situation, the quarterly change of posts on I April 
1940 was carried through on a restricted basis only. Thereafter, the situation 
regarding petty officers reached catastrophic proportions following the con- 
clusion of the campaign in the west. The task of securing the Channel and 
Atlantic coasts and Norwegian coastal waters absorbed a significant number 
of experienced chief petty officers as commanders of smaller vessels. With 
the best petty officers being taken into officer training courses, the constant 
shortage of officer replacements was removing the best men from the petty 
officer corps. At the same time, the number of young petty officers was reduced 
by regular deferrals for the shipyard industry; many of them were urgently 
needed as skilled workers and specialists for the building programmes.*” In the 
summer of 1940 36,000 out of 115,000 reservists had been granted deferrals, 
and the trend was clearly rising.*”’ It is obvious that the navy’s personnel 
problems were similar to those faced by the army and the Luftwaffe. However, 
they were compounded by the small size of the service, the limited training 
opportunities available for the preparation of experienced personnel, and the 
demands of an armaments industry requiring large numbers of specialists. 

In this situation, the plans for Operation Sea Lion presented the navy lead- 
ership with a need for additional forces which could only be met by the aban- 
donment of all previous demands regarding quality. By a second admiral alone, 
an additional requirement for 10,000 sailors was recorded in the summer of 
1940.°°° Within a mere four months, the actual strength of the navy leapt from 
200,000 men in July 1940 to 265,000 on 15 October 1940, an increase in per- 
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sonnel of some 32 per cent (see Diagram III.v.23). The influx of large numbers 
of recruits, at a time when there was a shortage of suitable petty officers, was 
already leading to fears in Navy High Command about degeneration and 
indiscipline among the men. In September the chief of the General Navy 
Central Department, Admiral Walter Warzecha, made the point to all agencies: 
‘Any new formation or increase requires detailed examination of the possibil- 
ities for the supply of personnel, in which the question of maintaining disci- 
pline must also play a part in the circumstances described.” With an eye on 
future needs, the promotion of First World War veterans to petty officer and 
chief and petty officer rank had been ordered on a large scale as early as the 
summer of 1940.?"° In this context, encouragement was also given to the work 
of the NS Navy League. In a circular to its regional groups this appealed for 
‘older veterans of the world war’, who were no longer liable for military service, 
to volunteer for service in the navy.*'' However, these men were scarcely 
suitable for active commands in the fleet, but were put to work in many smaller 
offices and staffs, especially in the occupied territories. Personnel levels in 
the fleet could be increased only to a minor degree. As a result, promotion 
prospects actually deteriorated for those petty officers whose age and levels 
of training made them the real petty officer élite of the navy. Navy High 
Command viewed this development, which was reinforced by the reduced 
change of posts, with some anxiety. Developments within the heavy submarine 
units of the navy were thus completely different from those in the army and 
Luftwaffe, where members of the front-line units had improved chances of 
promotion.*”” At the end of 1940 the shortages regarding replacement of petty 
officers had reached such an extent that the decision to abandon Operation 
Sea Lion was welcomed almost as a gift from God. By this point, only 455 of 
the 1,290 candidates for petty-officer rank required to cover the most urgent 
needs had been supplied. An attempt was made to ease the situation by 
reducing the duration of the fleet courses to between 18 and 21 months, and in 
the formations of the coastal artillery to a mere 12 months. In effect, this was 
scaling the training courses back to a length which could not be reduced 
further without the abandonment of all quality criteria. Even so, the bottleneck 
could not be eliminated.*’* The navy was completely overstretched even by the 
task of securing the coastal approaches of western Europe. Nevertheless, for 
the preparation of Operation Sea Lion 40,000 extra men had been mobilized 
within five weeks. The navy kept them in readiness over the winter even after 
the landing operation was postponed, though some of the men were sent on 
leave to work in naval armament establishments. This latter measure was 
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essential because the navy was unable to provide sufficient accommodation. 
Moreover, the navy leadership did not believe that it could keep over 20,000 
unoccupied and inadequately supervised men—in camps of between 1,000 and 
1,200—under proper discipline.*"* 

In the light of the precarious personnel situation in the navy, the memoran- 
dums produced by the OKM in the summer and autumn of 1940 appear thor- 
oughly unrealistic. These demanded the development of a ‘navy for a world 
power’ as the long-term goal.*!® This megalomaniac planning hubris does not 
seem to have been based on any realistic political objectives. On the contrary, 
the navy leadership was actually encouraged to advance these plans ‘indepen- 
dently of any subsequent situation’, so that ‘the navy would not arrive too late 
in relation to the other agencies after the war’. Clearly, it is essential to analyse 
the OKM’s claims to global naval power against the background of pressure- 
group politics within the Wehrmacht services. In this sense, the aim of the navy 
leadership was to improve the position of the smallest service for the coming 
period of peace. At the end of the memorandum of 25 November 1940 it was 
stated that ‘the shortage of men which is to be expected after the end of the war 
demands far-sighted planning in the personnel sphere’.*!° These words provide 
the key to the bewildering phenomenon of the navy making plans for the future 
which would require manpower and material resources many times greater 
than those currently available, while at the same time believing itself unable to 
carry out fully the tasks that had been entrusted to it. 

The navy leadership was deeply concerned by the increasingly serious 
shortage of suitable petty officers and officers. It also feared a rise in indisci- 
pline over the coming winter of 1940-1, which was already being reflected in 
an increasing number of offences requiring court martial. In this situation, the 
chief of the General Navy Central Department, Admiral Warzecha, hit upon 
the idea of withdrawing the cruisers Leipzig, Emden, Céln, and Niirnberg and 
the two ships of the line Schleswig-Holstein and Schlesien from the fleet and 
amalgamating them into a separate training formation.*’” Independently of 
this, the Naval War Staff decided at the same time to dispense with at least one 
of the light cruisers as far as operational tasks were concerned, and to make it 
available for training purposes.*!® This was an astonishing concession by the 
Naval War Staff, which had previously refused outright to hand over any ship 
that was fit for active service. It is explained by the level of complaint from the 
fleet, to the effect that even a 15 per cent change of posts, e.g. during a period 
in dock, required an extra four weeks’ training; that is, it delayed the required 
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combat-readiness beyond the period that was necessary from a technical point 
of view.?”° 

In the case of complex modern fire-control equipment, the absence of even 
a few trained sailors, e.g. in the heavy batteries, meant a decline of up to 20 per 
cent in the rate of fire. In the event, the Navy Personnel Department could not 
provide the officers required for the full operational use of the two ships of the 
line. Nevertheless, it was felt practicable to establish a training formation con- 
sisting of four older cruisers and the two line ships, with the latter initially 
acting as training hulks.*”° On 17 January 1941 Grand Admiral Raeder signed 
an order to that effect.*”! 

Alongside the war-related training measures of the navy, preparatory work 
for the demobilization of the naval forces continued in 1941. The authorities in 
the OKM assumed that this would not involve a reduction in personnel. On 
the contrary, there was to be an ‘expansion of personnel on the broadest basis’ 
directly after the war. Nor, initially, did the navy leadership consider that for- 
mations would be taken out of service.*” Here a role was undoubtedly played 
by the idea that, after a victorious campaign in the east, the land fighting forces 
would be engaged on occupation tasks; in contrast, the brunt of the conflict 
with the United States, as well as the securing of sea routes and a large colonial 
empire, would have to be borne by the navy. 

By making its ‘claim to overall strategic leadership’, the navy hoped that 
it would at last be able to play a dominant role within the power structure of 
the military élites of the Third Reich.*”? The army’s plans for the period after 
Operation Barbarossa, which began to take shape during these weeks, were 
also undoubtedly influenced by the rivalry between the Wehrmacht services. 
Ultimately, what was at stake was the determination of rank and influence in 
the decision-making hierarchy of the Reich for the years following the final 
conquest of territory in Europe. Once again, it is clear that foreign-policy 
targets were made more ambitious by internal political rivalries. In its plans 
for the future in the twelve months between the end of the French campaign 
and the launching of Operation Barbarossa, the navy leadership, like the army 
leadership, lost all capacity to take due account of the available resources of 
material and manpower. The limits of Germany’s population reserves were 
particularly well known. Nevertheless, plans were made for the construction of 
a gigantic fleet, at a time when the navy found it difficult even to provide crews 
for the motor-boat detachments needed to secure the Norwegian and French 
coasts.°*** 
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Where the warship-building plans were concerned, it is possible to detect 
several different but related approaches. The initial aim was to extend the 
wartime U-boat building programme, which Hitler had approved on 6 October 
1939 but with a time-limit of January 1942, beyond that date.*”? Under the 
impact of political developments at the beginning of July 1940, the plans for 
Operation Sea Lion and the air war against Britain, Hitler initially refused to 
agree to U-boat building beyond 1 January 1942.*”° The hope of an imminent 
end to the war encouraged the navy leadership to develop alternative plans for 
postwar expansion of the fleet. In so doing they remained wedded to the tradi- 
tional view of naval power: they overestimated the importance of the classic 
“big ships’, as the carriers of heavy artillery, and neglected modern means of 
naval warfare such as U-boats, aircraft-carriers, and aircraft.*”’ On this basis, 
the restrictive Fuhrer directives on U-boat building initially retained their 
validity. However, at this stage Hitler agreed that the big surface vessels, such 
as the battleships H and 7, should continue to be built.*** Shortly afterwards 
the navy leadership also obtained agreement to the building of the battle- 
ships O, P, and Q. In this context, the commander-in-chief of the navy was 
instructed to work out new plans for the size of the navy and the organization 
of its forces. On the basis of the memorandum from the Naval War Staff regard- 
ing the extension of the fleet after the war, new work began in the main de- 
partments, offices, and departmental groups of the OKM on the peacetime 
expansion of the navy.*”’ The existing ideas of the military and political lead- 
ership for a blitzkrieg against the Soviet Union stimulated the navy’s plans for 
the postwar period as well as those of the army. The revised concepts of January 
1941 were much more modest than the gigantic plans of the Naval War Staff in 
the summer of 1940, which had envisaged a fleet of between 60 and 80 big 
warships alone. In the revised plans, 25 battleships, together with 12 aircraft- 
carriers and a larger number of cruisers and destroyers, would suffice to 
safeguard the European coasts and a ‘great central African empire from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean’.**® Significantly, these naval strategic ambitions 
and the related ideas for the expansion of the peacetime fleet again failed to 
take account of the manpower resources of the Reich. The navy leader- 
ship appears to have assumed as a matter of course that the navy, as envisaged 
after the French campaign, would be largely demobilized after the con- 
clusion of Barbarossa. Only this can even remotely explain the grotesque 
discrepancy between its ambitious plans for the postwar period on the one 
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hand, and the much-regretted overstretching of its manpower resources on 
the other. 

When the Luftwaffe leadership made an urgent request for navy personnel 
to strengthen the sea rescue service, the navy command refused outright, on 
the grounds that ‘with regard to the given conditions it would be intolerable 
to make naval personnel available to the Luftwaffe to the extent demanded, 
as personnel in sufficient numbers cannot be supplied to the navy itself’.**! 
Despite these bottlenecks, a significant proportion of the recruits conscripted, 
and the soldiers commandeered, for Sea Lion remained in readiness in early 
1941. Many senior officers were aware ‘that the task of “Sea Lion” would not 
become acute in the foreseeable future’. Nevertheless, the training of recruits 
for this operation was to be continued ‘until all the naval harbour detachments 
and the Amsterdam motor-boat detachment are so far replenished that, if 
“Sea Lion” gets under way, alongside the return of conscripted personnel to 
their own vessels, no further commandeering of personnel will be required’.**” 
These measures went far beyond the preparations ordered for reasons of 
camouflage, even though some of the personnel remained on leave in the war 
economy, while others had been assigned to the exercise formation ‘Baltic’ and 
thus to the camouflaged naval deployment for Barbarossa. The measures reveal 
that the OKM was still expecting a landing on the British Isles to take place in 
the medium term, despite the growing manpower bottlenecks. 

On the eve of the attack on the Soviet Union, the navy thus had three 
variants of its plans for a further expansion of the fleet, each based on a differ- 
ent time-scale. The first—short-term—concept favoured U-boat construction 
and was also concerned to meet the need for personnel, which had increased 
dramatically after the Balkan campaign. At the same time, the second— 
medium-term—option for a resumption of the preparations for Sea Lion 
remained, with all the personnel consequence that had already come to light. 
On the other hand, the third plan—involving the German navy leadership in 
long-term thinking—had become little more than a political fantasy without 
significant immediate repercussions. 

The overall strength of the navy had increased fourfold between the last 
month of peace and spring 1941. However, the number of officers had 
increased by only 250% in the same period (see Table III.v.6). Moreover, all 
the obvious short-term expedients—to reactivate older men who were no 
longer liable for military service, to transfer petty officers, and to shorten 
training—had already been exhausted. The navy leadership was disturbed by 
the loss of quality which was universally reported in the younger leadership 
corps. Even worse, from its point of view, was the worsening ratio of officers on 
the one hand to petty officers and ratings on the other. 

Over the following months the personnel level of the navy rose continuously. 
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TABLE IIL.vV.6. Personnel Strength of the Navy, 1939-1941 


Personnel Officers Petty Total % officers % petty Ratio of 

strength officers officers officers to 

on and men and men petty officers 
and men 

1 Aug. 1939 4,500 732943 78:443 5.73 94.27 1:16 

I Oct. 1939 8,400 128,188 136,588 6.15 93.85 1:15 

I Mar. 1941 11,200 309,534 320,653° 3.49 96.51 1:28 


* Total as in source. 
Source: Marinekommandant A IIb, 615/41 g.Kdos., 4 Apr. 1941, BA-MA RM 7/1206. 


In July 1941 the number of petty officers and men was already 370,000, having 
increased fivefold since the start of the war. Since the winter of 1940-1 the 
number of offences against property had risen. Once again, the OKM offices 
responsible for the management of personnel were haunted by the spectre of 
unsupervised and increasingly ill-disciplined sailors. In a detailed report on 
the situation of the manpower economy, which he presented to Raeder on 
23 July 1941, Admiral Warzecha referred to the limits placed on any future 
expansion of the navy, ‘in respect not only of manpower economy but also of 
discipline’ .*” 

The anticipated need for manpower over the coming months called for the 
introduction of between 20,000 and 22,000 men per month. However, it tran- 
spired that, for the first time since the outbreak of war, the required naval 
volunteers were no longer available. In contrast to the pre-war period, since 
autumn 1939 there had been no opportunity to make the selection from the 
volunteers; for the navy as well as the other Wehrmacht services, it was clear 
that, in arming for Barbarossa, the unrestricted exploitation of the manpower 
resources of the Reich had reached its limit. The fall in the number of volun- 
teers led to a dramatic increase, from I0 to 30 per cent, in the ratio of men who 
had been unable successfully to complete the courses in the individual service 
trades. Attempts to improve recruitment procedures ended in failure, largely 
because it was the practice of the Navy Personnel Department to remove 
younger, dynamic officers from the military replacement organizations and 
replace them with older officers. This was a phenomenon that was also per- 
ceptible in the army and Luftwaffe. However, the population of the interior 
of the country was more naturally inclined to choose the land and air forces, 
especially as these had achieved more dramatic successes, which acted as a 
spur to recruitment. As a result, any interference with the personnel structure 
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of the military replacement offices was likely to have a particularly deleterious 
effect on the navy. 

The granting of priority to army expansion also produced a clear decline in 
the quality of the conscripts called up for the coastal service, as also for the 
anti-aircraft artillery. In the summer of 1941 the navy leadership noted that 50 
per cent of the recruits were only ‘fit for garrison duty’ and had ‘bodily ailments 
such as gastric disorders, stiff arms or legs’.*** At first sight, this creates the 
impression that the navy consisted largely of semi-invalids. But it is equally 
true to say that, in the many navy agencies in the occupied territories and in 
the coastal protection services, men who were incapable of coping with the 
physical demands of front-line service were able to perform their duties quite 
adequately. 

However, the manpower bottlenecks in the navy also had another, civilian 
dimension. On the one hand, the priority given to army armament after the 
summer of 1940 forced the navy to use servicemen for less important tasks 
in the factories, such as the works protection and fire-watch services. On the 
other hand, a steady stream of new deferrals was necessary in order to safe- 
guard the shipbuilding programme; the navy had to cover these largely from 
within, i.e. with petty officers from the technical courses. In contrast to the 
other two Wehrmacht services, the ratio between petty officers and men was at 
most 1:8 in the navy, and only I: I-2 in the engine-room branch. It was pre- 
cisely in this sector, however, that the deferrals for the shipyards and equip- 
ment firms had particularly painful effects. It was calculated that there would 
be a shortage of some 2,000 technical petty officers by the end of 1941. In 
theory, the heavy surface units deployed in the Atlantic could have provided a 
large percentage of the required petty officer replacement in the fleet by means 
of a regular change of posts. However, these units restricted the change of posts 
in response to the demands made upon them for combat-readiness, particu- 
larly since, after periods in dock, the necessary training periods could no longer 
be provided. In these circumstances, the Navy Central Department reported 
tersely: “The supply of manpower has thus reached the end of its numerical 
maximum limit.’ Continuation of the previous ‘supply of personnel at all costs’ 
provoked fears of a significant decline in quality, and not only in the officer 
corps. This development, together with the increasingly unfavourable ratio of 
officers to men, again led the older officers within the OKM to fear internal 
degeneration in the navy. Its possible consequence, a collapse of discipline, 
provoked fearful memories of 1918. In the summer of 1941, contrary to its 
previous plans, the navy leadership therefore issued a fundamental demand for 
the coming phases of the war, for ‘co-ordination of commissioning and of new 
formations according to personnel possibilities, to an even greater and, par- 
ticularly, a more forward-looking extent than before’. In fact, there was also a 
serious manpower problem in the surface units at the beginning of Operation 
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Barbarossa. By early July torpedo-boats were being taken out of service 
because the necessary crews were no longer available to man them.*” These 
gloomy predictions were presented to Grand Admiral Raeder. At the end of 
July 1941, with the collapse of the Soviet Union apparently imminent, Raeder 
responded with an attempt to persuade Hitler to release larger numbers of 
army personnel for the navy.**° For July and August 1941 there was a shortage 
of some 30,000 men in the naval shore units. At this point the Navy Defence 
Department had been adequately informed about personnel requirements for 
the planned commissioning, but had no figures at all regarding the personnel 
demands of the shore units.’ The Navy High Command, like the other 
Wehrmacht services, was apparently no longer able to compile a comprehen- 
sive picture of its own manpower levels. In stark contrast to the global concepts 
of the summer of 1940, at the outbreak of war the navy leadership had paid 
little attention to the organizational consequences of a possible occupation of 
the western European coastal region. 

In October 1941 the restricted change of posts on the battleships Scharnhorst 
and Gnetsenau, and on the cruiser Prinz Eugen, had failed to take place for 
operational reasons.*** Subsequently, in November 1941 the Operations 
Department of the Naval War Staff responded to the ideas of the OKW 
for manpower savings by refusing similar measures in the navy.**? In mid- 
November, after detailed reports from subordinate commanders, leaders, and 
flotilla chiefs, the fleet commands reported that, owing to the frequent prac- 
tice of exchange of posts, neither the homogeneity nor the peacetime age 
stratification of the officer corps could be maintained. The levels of training of 
the younger officers was falling well below pre-war standards. In the petty 
officer corps there was a steady decline in the number of older petty officers Ist 
class, the backbone of this group: the best of them were being promoted to 
officer rank and their replacements did not have the necessary degree of know- 
ledge. For that reason, in many units senior petty officers were no longer being 
registered as officer candidates, a process which was obviously hard for the 
men affected and must have lowered their morale. 

In the navy, as in the other Wehrmacht services, an increasing degree of 
social levelling was perceptible in the officer corps by the beginning of the third 
year of the war. This was accompanied, at the same time, by a negative devel- 
opment affecting the petty officer corps. A similar picture prevailed among the 
crews of the fleet. Older reliable men were hardly to be found; everywhere old 
sailors had been replaced by recruits. In consequence, there was undoubted 
justification for the OKM’s decision to ban changes of posts on the ships in the 


35 1. Skl., KTB, pt. A, xxiii. 58-9, 5 July 1941, BA-MA RM 7/26. 

396 “Fiihrer Conferences’, 222-5, here 225. 

337 General Navy Central Office, MWehr Ia B.Nr. 1886/41 g.Kdos., 18 July 1941, BA-MA RM 
7/1206. 

338 General Navy Central Office, MWehr Ia No. 2932 g.Kdos., 10 Oct. 1942, ibid. 

339 Naval War Staff B.Nr. 1/Skl. IIIa 2511/41 g.Kdos., 3 Nov. 1941, ibid. 
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western sector.**° By comparison with the army, where there were fewer 
officers with technical functions and greater available reserves, the navy had 
very limited room for manceuvre. Complaints about restricted training possi- 
bilities in comparison with peacetime reveal that it was only in the second half 
of the war that the military leadership really adjusted to war-related conditions 
and expedients. 

The OKW study ‘Combat Strength of the Wehrmacht in Spring 1942’, a 
survey of the personnel and material reserves of the Reich available to the 
military leadership, had been made necessary by the course of the war. In the 
sections relating to the navy, as elsewhere, it was influenced by the wishful 
thinking of the political leadership. Though there was no attempt to conceal the 
inadequacies in the data made available to the OKW, the conclusions that were 
drawn reflect the shocking lack of realism that gripped Hitler’s immediate 
military entourage after the first Russian winter. 

The study drew attention to the constant change of personnel in the fleet as 
a consequence of the high demand for petty officers to man the smaller vessels, 
and especially the U-boats. It also complained about the related decline in 
front-line experience and length of service among all officers. However, this list 
of failings was abruptly followed by the assertion that combat-readiness could, 
on the whole, be maintained.*"! In fact, anyone with knowledge of the special 
conditions of the U-boat war must have known that a lack of front-line ex- 
perience and length of service would cause considerable problems, given the 
enormous psychological strains on crews and the indispensability of leadership 
qualities among officers. By the end of 1942, though only in individual cases, 
the first negative results of this development were perceptible. 

Among the naval shore units, many new formations of naval coastal artillery 
and naval anti-aircraft artillery had to be established in order to secure the 
European coasts from Norway to the Bay of Biscay. This process led to a 
significant reduction in the combat-readiness of individual detachments fol- 
lowing the handing over of the trained nucleus. 

In the summer of 1941 the serious damage sustained by many cruisers 
strained the capacity of the naval shipyards. Repair work on the Gneisenau had 
already forced a reshuffle of workers, which in turn had produced a delay in 
the construction of minesweepers and had permanently affected the repair of 
U-boats.*” In December 1941 the Operations Department of the Naval War 
Leadership noted that, owing to the shortage of workers, the outstanding work 
on new U-boats had been protracted from 3-4 to 6-7 weeks.*”’ In view of these 


340 Fleet Command B.Nr. g.Kdos. 3504/41, 12 Nov. 1941; OKM, AMA/MWehr Ia No. 2932 
g.Kdos., 10 Oct. 1939, both ibid. 

341 Memorandum Wehrkraft der Wehrmacht im Friihjahr 1942 [Combat strength of the 
Wehrmacht in spring 1942], OKW/WFSt/Org. No. 22320/42 g.Kdos.Chefs., June 1942, BA-MA 
RM 7/395. 

32 1. SkI., KTB, Pt. A, xxvi. 23 (2 Oct. 1941), BA-MA RM 7/29; letter from Dénitz to Raeder, 
26 Nov. 1941, ‘Fithrer Conferences’, 240 ff. 

383 1. Skl., KTB, pt. A, xxviii. 251-2 (16 Dec. 1941), BA-MA RM 7/31. 
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Source: OKW, WFSt-Org. No. 22230/42, Wehrkraft der Wehrmacht im Frithjahr 1942, 8 June 
1942, RM 7/395. 
DIAGRAM III.v.27. Distribution of the Male Population of Military Age, 
4 April 1942 


4 


conditions, the OKW observation that ‘difficulties regarding workers are being 
overcome’* provoked a stinging protest from the navy leadership. On 30 June 


1942 the Naval War Staff informed the ORW: 


The capacities necessary for the expansion of the fleet are available as regards shipyards, 
but the ever increasing difficulties with work have produced such a serious decline in 
output that repairs are taking almost twice as long as before. The shortage of workers 
forces resort to the new building programme (including construction of U-boats), 
which is thereby affected unfavourably. Despite the increase in new construction, the 
number of surface ships ready for operations is declining because too many ships are 
under repair. The reductions in raw materials also impose considerable restrictions on, 
or the halting of, new construction, the number of destroyers and torpedo-boats to be 
delivered in the year had to be cut by about 50 per cent. The same is true of the other 
fighting forces, where delays in building of up to six months, and some suspensions, 
have had to be ordered.*”” 


The subsequent assessment by the OKW did not contradict the numbers 
provided by the Naval War Staff. It was agreed that there was heavy enemy 
superiority in numbers. With regard to the United States, however, it was 
hoped that Japan’s entry into the war would give the German naval forces some 
respite. As for Britain, the OKW expressed the view that, ship by ship and boat 
by boat, German fire-power was at least equal to British, if not greater. 

In the spring of 1942, therefore, despite the increase in personnel, the navy 
again faced a situation which was comparable in terms of quality to that of 
autumn 1939 (see Table III.v.7). Several factors combined to place insuper- 
able obstacles in the way of the expansion of the navy by five or six times of 
its peacetime level within a few years: limited resources of manpower and 
material, training establishments, shipyards, and repair firms; the composition 
of the corps of officers and petty officers; the shortage of workers in the naval 
armaments firms. The tasks assigned to it up by the summer of 1942 were 
already beyond the capacities of this Wehrmacht service. 


(d) Overall and Regional Distribution of Men Liable for Military 

Service to the Wehrmacht and the Economy in the Third Year of War; 

Losses by Year-group, 1939-1945 
In the first phase of the war, the highest Wehrmacht authorities produced a vast 
array of statistical analyses. However, only two surviving memoranda reflect 


34 As n. 341, p. 31. 
34 Memorandum I. Skl. to OKW/WFSt/Org., 30 June 1942, BA-MA RM 7/395. 


TABLE III.v.7. Command Authorities and Strength of the Navy, 1 May 1941 


and 1942 
I May 1941 1 May 1942 

Figher command authorities 
Group commands 2 3: 
Fleet commander I I 
Station commands 2 2 
Commanding admirals in the 

occupied territories 2 2 
Navy commanders in the 

occupied territories 9 II 
Battleship commanders — I 
Cruiser commanders I I 
Screen commanders 3 3 
Submarine commanders I I 
Destroyer leader I I 
Motor torpedo-boat leader I I 

(until 1 Apr. 1942 

torpedo-boat leader) 
Minesweeper leader I I 

Envisaged increase 
in the course of 1942 

Ships and Vessels 
Battleships 4 3 — 
Heavy Cruisers 4 4 —_— 
Light Cruisers 4 4 —_— 
Destroyers 15 18 4 
Torpedo-boats 18 26 6 
Motor torpedo-boats 40 66 36 
Submarines 

(including training boats) 122 203 c.144 
Auxiliary cruisers 6 4 I 
Minelayers II 7 I 
Hospital ships 10 15 3 
Boom-breaker flotillas 4 6 I 
Mine-seeker flotillas 34 43 2 
Minesweeper flotillas 5 8 4 
Outpost flotillas 24 28 — 
Submarine hunter flotillas 5 5 — 
Harbour protection flotillas 30 47 2-3 
Coastal batteries 
Heavy coastal batteries 25 37 8 
Medium coastal batteries 99 132 32 
Anti-aircraft batteries 
Heavy anti-aircraft batteries 173 238 20 
Light anti-aircraft batteries 65° 140° 40 
Searchlight batteries 53 88 go 


* Without harbour protection flotillas. 


Source: Wehrkraft der Wehrmacht im Frtithjahr 1942, OKW, WFSt/Org. No. 22230/42 g.Kdos. 
Chefs., 6 June 1942, BA-MA RM 7/395. 
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the distribution by year-groups, to the Wehrmacht and the economy, of the 
section of the population which was liable for military service (see Diagrams 
III.v.2, 27).**° These statistics do, however, permit an analysis of the most 
important changes affecting the workforce and the military replacement situa- 
tion. The dates when the data were collected, August 1941 and April 1942, are 
of particular significance. In August 1941 the deferrals reached their first peak, 
but by April 1942 the economy had already handed over almost 400,000 men 
with deferred status to the forces. Which year-groups were most affected by this 
movement, and what effect did the measure have on the forces and industry? 
Looking first at the changes in the Wehrmacht, it is clear that only about 
5,000 additional trained veterans of the First World War had been called up 
between the two dates. During this period the Wehrmacht was allocated more 
soldiers from the ‘white block’. Their short-term training provoked complaints 
from the troops about the declining quality of the replacements. Given the 
demographic structure of the Reich, however, there was no other solution; 
the few reservists with peacetime training came from the year-groups born 
between I914 and 1918, which were much smaller than the preceding groups 
as a result of the enormous drop in the birth rate during the First World War. 
The bulk of the replacement, therefore, could only be drawn from the deferred 
men and men passed fit for military service from the year-groups 1900-23, who 
had already been mustered in advance in the autumn of 1g41.**” At the same 
time, the granting of deferrals was shifted to the older year-groups of men who 
were liable for military service. The proportion of deferrals in the veterans’ 
year-groups (including 1900) thus increased considerably, with the last of the 
year-groups which had been conscripted to the First World War (1900) showing 
the smallest rate of increase. The trend became more marked in the following 
year-groups. Compared with 1941, 6,000 more deferrals were granted than 
call-ups to the Wehrmacht in the year-group born in 1909, while at the same 
time the number of men passed unfit for military service increased by I1,000. 
In the tables, the column covering men unfit for military service appears to 
include previous casualties in this year-group as well as men who were actually 
passed as unfit for service. This would also explain the fact that the two tables, 
though separated by eight months, give the same total of men doing military 
service, being granted deferrals, or unfit for military service in each year-group. 
In addition, the April 1942 table includes the comment ‘unfit for military 
service etc.” These figures apparently included the most seriously injured ser- 
vicemen who had been released from the Wehrmacht and those killed in action, 
missing, or taken prisoner. In April 1942 the total number of available men 


346 The plan of 4 Aug. 1941 is available only in a barely legible microfilm copy in MGFA, 
Sammlung Herhudt v. Rohden, film No. 106. The second diagram has survived as an appendix to 
the study “‘Wehrkraft der Wehrmacht 1942’ in the files of the Naval War Staff (see n. 341). The text 
of the memorandum was published by Jacobsen, 1939-1945, 309-32. However, he was unable to 
reproduce these appendices as they were evidently missing from the copy used by him. 

47 OKW Az. 12 i 10.20, AHA/Ag/E (Ic) No. 14769/41, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.1922. 
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‘unfit for military service etc.’ was 2,762,000, while the chart produced for the 
same date gives 3,435,000 men in this category.*“* The difference of 673,000 
thus covers the military and civilian dead of the year-groups born between 
1897 and 1924. However, up to I April 1942 only 547,000 members of the 
Wehrmacht, the Waffen-SS, and the paramilitary formations had lost their 
lives.**? The remaining 125,000 deaths shown in Diagram III.v.27 must there- 
fore have been civilian deaths up to that date.**° Moreover, the total strength 
of each year-group in the year-group columns reflects the number of male 
births in the Reich minus the number of deaths before call-up age.*”' 

This detailed example demonstrates the difficulty of interpreting National 
Socialist wartime statistics. Extensive secrecy surrounded not only the 
numbers of men in the Wehrmacht, but also the number of casualties sus- 
tained. This statistical material was designated ‘top secret’ and accessible only 
to a small group. In addition, the military leadership also felt constrained not 
to provide full details of potentially explosive figures. The flow of information 
between the central Wehrmacht authorities was thus made considerably more 
difficult. Moreover, attempts to co-ordinate plans and individual projects 
according to available resources were seriously obstructed. For example, the 
War Economy and Armaments Department received only the figures relating 
to material armament from the regular statistics on consumption and casual- 
ties produced by the Wehrmacht, while the commander of the replacement 
army received only the information about manpower developments.*”” 

Confusion over the statistics produced by individual departments, often 
according to different criteria, could produce some odd statistical quirks. In his 
speech in Berlin on Heroes’ Memorial Day, 14 March 1943, Hitler referred to 
542,000 ‘dead of this war’; in fact, the figure covered only those ‘killed in action 
in the campaign in the east’, which the Wehrmacht Operations Staff had 
telephoned through in response to a request from the Reich chancellery.*” 
Ultimately, the Wehrmacht’s mania for secrecy was based on the decree issued 


by Hitler on 11 January 1940, following the ‘Mechelen affair’.** 


348 As n. 341, apps. 8 and 7. The diagram utilized here (app. 8), in contrast to the diagram 
produced at the same time, is based on only 2,762,000 men being unfit for military service. 

34° Tn the first three years of the war a total of 733,509 Wehrmacht members lost their lives 
(approx. 750,000 including Waffen-SS and paramilitary formations). As the average monthly casu- 
alties of the Wehrmacht in the third year of war were roughly confirmed by those of the army in 
the east (40,500), it seems admissible to remove the losses of Apr.—Aug. 1942 (= 202,500) from the 
overall losses of about 750,000: Gesamtausfalle der Wehrmacht, Stand 31.12.1944 [Total losses of 
the Wehrmacht, position on 31 Dec. 1944], OKW/AWA/WVW (V), Feb. 1945, BA-MA RM 7/808. 
See also Diagram III.v.24; notes Etzdorf (AA), 11 July 1942, PA, Handakten Etzdorf 26; Halder, 
War Diaries, 2 July 1942. 

3° Statistisches Jahrbuch (1941-2), 67. 

1 Thid. (1939-40), 23. 

352 Wehrmacht High Command No. 2378/41 g.Kdos. WFSt/Abt. L (II Org.), 11 Oct. 1941, BA- 
MA RW 10/1395. 

3 OKW/WVW, Chef, No. 304/43 g.Kdos., 12 Nov. 1943, BA-MA RW 6/v. 536. 

34 Order of the Fithrer and Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, fundamental order of 11 
Jan. 1940, BA-MA RH 23/309; see Germany and the Second World War, ii. 273. 
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Internal political considerations, the fear of providing ammunition for 
enemy propaganda, also dictated secrecy in disclosing casualty statistics to 
the German public. However, the German army was highly technical; it badly 
needed the exchange of information between the individual Wehrmacht 
services, and also with civilian authorities, in order to make possible a rapid 
and efficient transfer of reserves of raw-material and manufacturing capacity 
in an emergency. 

Until the second half of the war, co-ordinated forward planning was made 
almost impossible by three factors: the ideological-ethical presentation of the 
fighting man as the real bearer of the conflict; the emphasis on the sole respon- 
sibility of the lower-level decision-maker according to the ‘leadership prin- 
ciple’; and the elevation of the skills of improvisation into a cardinal virtue of 
organization. It was only growing structural constraints—e.g. the structure of 
the German population after 1942—that persuaded various authorities in the 
state and economic sectors to modernize and to move towards an organiza- 
tional structure appropriate to a highly industrial society. 

Comparison of the two year-group tables also demonstrates the dilemma 
facing the German armament economy and the military leadership. Without 
exception, highly qualified skilled workers and reservists with long-term peace- 
time training could be withdrawn only from those year-groups which had been 
affected by the decline in the birth rate during the First World War. Meanwhile, 
the considerable losses of manpower in the Wehrmacht could be covered only 
by mass conscription from the year-groups which were much larger, but far 
less qualified in terms of their levels of training and health. On the other hand, 
the armaments industry was able to dispense with older workers where these 
were not absolutely vital for the work of production and control. It was thought 
that the gaps created by the conscription of unskilled and semi-skilled workers 
could be filled through the use of foreign workers and prisoners of war. 
However, it would be essential for the firms to retain younger German 
foremen, technicians, and specialists. Through this procedure, the Wehrmacht 
obtained large numbers of men who were fit for military service, but it was 
forced to dispense with the services of significant numbers of younger 
reservists. 

For these reasons, the big year-groups arranged according to fitness for 
military service were not equally affected by the call-ups. At the end of March 
1942 9 per cent of the entire German population was doing military service. 
Within the year-groups born between 1913 and 1922, however, the figure was 
80 per cent of those who were fit for military service; but among the year- 
groups 1903-12 it was only 58 per cent; and only 17 per cent of the group born 
before 1902 were in the armed forces.**’ This distribution also had a detrimen- 
tal effect on the postwar population structure, because the year-groups also 


355 Ambassador Karl Ritter (foreign ministry) to Ribbentrop, 31 Mar. 1942, notes on the per- 
centage of the year-groups conscripted into the Wehrmacht, PA, Handakten Ritter, No. 56. 
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DIAGRAM III.v.28. Percentage Share of Losses in the Overall Numbers of Men of 
Military Age in the Year-groups 1886-1930 during the Second World War 
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suffered casualties in proportion to their percentage share of the overall 
number of combatants. On the basis of 10,000 Wehrmacht dead, at the begin- 
ning of the 1960s the ‘German Department (WASt)’ in Berlin calculated the 
percentage share of the individual year-groups in the overall losses of the 
Wehrmacht. This produced the picture given in Diagram III.v.28. Accordingly, 
eight of the eleven year-groups with the highest casualty rates contained 
members who had already been called up in the first half of the war and 
belonged to the heavily drawn-upon age-group born between 1914 and 1924. 
As a result, reconstruction after 1945 had to be undertaken without a signifi- 
cant proportion of those aged 21-31 who would play a vital role in the training 
of a qualified workforce. 

Which of the two rivals finally won the battle for those groups in the German 
population who were fit both for work and for military service in the winter of 
1941-2? It is clear that the Wehrmacht had not completely fulfilled its objective 
of assigning trained personnel from home to the troops as quickly as possible. 
Between July 1941 and April 1942 the number of men with long-term training 
who had deferrals fell by only 30,000.**° The trained men who were assigned to 
the field army came from the command authorities in the occupied territories 
in the west or the Reich. Others were withdrawn from the units of the replace- 
ment army and from the staffs and rear services of the field army. During this 
period, only a few had been withdrawn from non-essential production. In the 
first phase of the war in the east, therefore, the army initially had to help itself 
from within. 

Even in their attempt to withdraw large numbers of untrained men with 
deferrals from the economy, the military replacement organizations were 
forced to moderate their demands by 15-20 per cent per month.*” These 
figures demonstrate that by the summer of 1942, in the area of labour supply, 
there had been no decisive change of course in favour of the replacement 
demands of the Wehrmacht. On the other hand, in the first half of 1942 the 


°° Calculated from Diagrams III.V.2, 27; appendix to chief of air defence, 14 Oct. 1941, MGFA, 
Sammlung Herhudt v. Rohden, film No. 106; app. 9 to essay Wehrkraft der Wehrmacht im Friihjahr 
1942 [Combat strength of the Wehrmacht, spring 1942], BA-MA RM 7/395. 

7 OKW/WiRtAmtRii I No. 2549/42 g., 29 May 1942, record of the conference with the arma- 
ments inspectors of the Reich and the Protectorate, 20 May 1942, OKW/WiRtAmt, BA-MA Wi/IF 
5.2270. 
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The year groups 1879-1885 each sustained approximately 0.01% 
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1889 J 5,590 =1.33% 421,078 The numbers of losses have been rounded up 
or down slightly according to 
1890 §f 6,880 =1.65% 417,683 the percentages in the source. 
1891 |[3.870=0.89% ge. ee a ene 
1892 |[4300=1,00% [eso ere ae ia. 
1893 93,870-0.87% 445,512 cannot nave amounted to more than 1-2% 
1894 §§ 8,170=1.82% 450,063 
1895 ff 9,460 = 2.01% 469,640 
1896 Ff 9,030 =1.79% 503,600 
1897 27,090 = 5.13% 527,643 
1898 25,370 = 4.50% 563,628 
1899 21,070 = 3.50% 602,236 
1900 37,840 = 5.86% 646,253 
1901 32,250 = 4.77% 676,372 
1902 53,750 = 7.74% 694,032 
1903 [64,070 = 9.47% 676,607 
1904 52,890 = 7.59% 697,243 
1905 [58,480 = 8.44% 692,939 
1906 106,640 = 14.75% 722,798 
1907 112,660 = 15.50% 726,849 
1908 138,460 = 18.74% 739,017 
1909 147,920 = 20.02% 738,999 
1910 152,650 = 21.06% 724,887 
1911 178,880 = 25.79% 693,597 
1912 190,920 = 26.34% | 724,784 
1913 204,680 = 29.17% 701,593 
1914 [215,860 =31.62% ] 682,090 
1915 182,320 = 34.15% 533,840 
1916 155,230 =38.73% 400,837 
1917 123,840 = 34.15% 362,632 
1918 142,760 =38.09% 374,825 
1919 209,410 = 36.75% 569,851 
1920 275,630 = 36.84% 748,204 
1921 286,380 = 38.95% | 735,206 
1922 238,220 = 34.55% | 689,401 
1923 243,810 = 37.07% | 657,692 
1924 226,610 = 34.65% 654,057 
1925 154,370 = 23.34% 661,513 
1926 125,560 = 19.93% 629,878 
1927 [45,580 = 7.56% 603,144 
1928 11,610 = 1.89% 614,667 
1929 | 860 = 0.14% 596,151 
1930 | 430=0.07% 599,115 
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Sources: Deutsche Dienststelle (WAST) Berlin, Geschaftszeichen: VI/B-681/315, 14 Apr. 1982, 
and VI/A-677-, 17 Oct. 1983; Statistisches Jahrbuch (1939-40), 23; Arbeitsbericht WAST 
1983/84/85, p. 13. 
DIAGRAM III.v.29. Percentage Losses of the Male Population in the Year-groups 
1886-1930 during the Second World War 1939-1945 
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entire German national economy saw workers being concentrated on manu- 
facturing that was vital for the war effort. 

Overall, workers were removed from the German economy in the various 
regions on a fairly even basis for assignment to the Wehrmacht. However, there 
were major variations in the conscription of workers in industry (see Map 
III.v.2).*°° There was an average decline of 29 per cent in the industrial labour 
force compared with the numbers employed on 31 May 1939. However, within 
this overall figure, Military District XIII (Nuremberg) lost almost half the 
industrial labour force that was fit for military service. This proportion was 
higher than in the more agricultural regions of the Reich, which handed over 
between 30 and 35 per cent of their industrial workers to the Wehrmacht. 
By contrast, the industrial belt from the Rhine to Silesia was just below the 
average at 26-8 per cent. The two central German Military Districts IX and IV 
were atypical, for reasons which deserve further investigation. By looking at the 
changes in the regional breakdown of conscription from industry within one 
year (31 May 1941 to 31 May 1942), it is possible to detect the efforts which 
were made to transfer armaments production to the border areas of east and 
west. In this context, the opportunity to exploit the available coal and iron-ore 
deposits (Lorraine, Saar, Upper Silesia) acted as a magnet. On the other hand, 
in Military Districts [IX and IV (Kassel and Dresden), there was a perceptible 
thinning out of the central German industrial zone, determined by the growing 
threat of air raids. The Wehrmacht withdrew fewer workers from the agricul- 
tural military districts over the course of this year, largely because there had 
already been an exchange with prisoners of war on a significant scale. Here 
Military District VII was an exception, because it had handed over few men 
for military service before the summer of 1941. The military districts of the 
northern and Baltic coasts were forced to hand men over to the Wehrmacht at 
a disproportionately high rate. This development was due largely to the restric- 
tions placed on shipbuilding and repair work; the perceptible decline in naval 
armament since the end of 1941 again made a larger percentage of workers 
available for allocation to the Wehrmacht. 

These observations can be examined alongside, and are expanded by, an 
analysis of the regional distribution of deferrals (see Map III.v.3). Overall, 41 
per cent of German males engaged in industry on 31 May 1942 had been 


38 Minor disparities with figures in Diagrams III.11.15-17 are the result of the different 
allowances for military districts and military district sections. 
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granted deferrals. In this branch of the national economy, therefore, deferrals 
had declined by only 4 per cent between May 1941 and May 1942. The military 
districts in the east and the overwhelmingly agricultural military districts of 
south-west Germany had a rate of deferral well below the national average. 
Military District VII (Munich) was an exception to this rule. The absolute 
number of exempted industrial workers in this military district was lower than 
in the neighbouring military districts from the outset. But while the surround- 
ing agricultural areas could provide men fit for military service in significant 
numbers, and the local industrial firms were vital to the war effort, compara- 
tively few deferrals were revoked here. Deferrals in the west German industrial 
region (Military Districts VI and XI) were also above the average. By contrast, 
the military districts of the coast had below-average or only slightly above- 
average deferrals, the latter due in part to those that had been announced for 
naval production in the spring of 1941. On the other hand, the proportion of 
exempted workers in the central German industrial belt was reduced to exactly 
the Reich average at 41 per cent. The transfer of armaments centres between 
the summer of 1941 and May 1942 produced a regional fluctuation of workers 
(see Map III.v.3(a)). Meanwhile, the rigorous reduction of deferrals in the 
administration affected deferrals in Military District II, with its great admin- 
istrative centre of Berlin. The transfer of orders to the industrial areas of the 
east and south-east, previously little used for armaments manufacture but with 
the additional advantage of being less under threat from air raids, led to an 
above-average increase in Military Districts XVII and XIII, in parts of East 
Prussia (administrative district of Marienwerder), and in Military District 
XVIII, where there was even an above-average rate of deferrals. The admini- 
strative centres in the west and central German industrial belt, by contrast, 
showed small losses, though their border areas in Westphalia and south-west 
Germany revealed small increases—thereby confirming the principle of the 
diversification of orders and thus the fluctuation in workers (see Map 
III.v.3(6)). The dispersal of armaments orders had originally been favoured on 
political grounds and had benefited small and medium-sized firms; the proce- 
dure certainly reduced the threat to German industry from air raids, but also 
forced a considerable extension of the system of deferrals. 


VI. Blitzkrieg or Total War? Ideological 
and Political-Military Implications of 


the Reaction to the Trauma of 
the First World War 


IN this chapter an attempt will be made to summarize the most important 
phases of the direction of the labour force and the military management of per- 
sonnel. At the same time it will become clear that in the first half of the war, 
the German Reich possessed neither a blitzkrieg concept to which all groups 
were committed, nor the necessary administrative machinery. Even had these 
been available, the regime would not have been in a position to apply them. 
The various holders of power had lived through the First World War, and 
digested its lessons, in a number of very different ways; these experiences had 
led them, in the last years of peace, to develop a variety of models purporting 
to show how Germany could wage and win a future war.’ 

Since the introduction of compulsory military service, the Wehrmacht lead- 
ership had repeatedly demanded comprehensive regulations to cover the duties 
of the population in the event of war. As employment figures rose, the number 
of available unemployed men declined and, at the same time, the pool of 
reservists was increased. In August 1939 there were only 34,000 unemployed 
males compared with some 2.66 million soldiers of reserve status. 

On mobilization, therefore, 2.5 million jobs were automatically left unfilled. 
In order to avoid a drop in production of the kind remembered and feared from 
the first months of war in 1914, measures for deferment had to be prepared at 
an early stage. In the armaments firms under Wehrmacht control the necessary 
conditions did exist on the outbreak of war; in the rest of the German 
economy, on the other hand, not even the most basic card-index system had 
been established. Since the labour ministry’s ‘record book register’ recorded 
only those employed persons who were working for others, there was no 
register of self-employed, especially farmers, craftsmen, and tradespeople. A 
‘people’s register’ (designed, in Go6ring’s pithy phrase, to provide every 
‘people’s comrade’ aged between 14 and 60 with a ‘mobilization order’) was 
still at the planning stage in 1939. Only some 58 per cent of the working 
population of the Reich had been registered. Even a blitzkrieg concept based 
on a calculated and limited use of resources, of the kind that might have been 
expected given the ideas and comments of National Socialist leaders, would 


' Extended version by Kroener, ‘Squaring the Circle’; id., ‘Der Kampf’; Overy, ‘Mobilization’; 
id., ‘Blitzkriegwirtschaft?’. 
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have required comprehensive and forward-looking manpower planning. These 
facts alone reveal the inadequacy of attempts to implement the politically moti- 
vated concept of blitzkrieg. Moreover, on the outbreak of war, conditions were 
scarcely more favourable to the military demand for the total utilization of 
resources. For example, the Wehrmacht had no binding regulation for the 
handling of applications for deferment from service. The result was that, until 
1940, it had to make do with an ever growing stream of individual regulations. 
‘Divided mobilization’, later regarded by many observers as part of the 
instrument of blitzkrieg, was designed to retain Hitler’s unrestricted freedom 
of manceuyre until immediately before the start of hostilities. In 1938 the prin- 
ciple had already proved of only limited effectiveness against Austria; in August 
1939 it revealed considerable deficiencies. The hasty call-up of reservists for 
exercises for an unlimited period in early summer, and the mobilization of 
the Wehrmacht nine days before similar measures were introduced in the 
economy, ensured that even some of the men with reserved occupations in 
armaments factories were called up. Many of them were able to return to their 
jobs only after considerable delays. The events of August 1914 were thus 
repeated, though in less serious circumstances. However, while the army of 
the First World War had large numbers of trained reserves at its disposal, the 
Wehrmacht had available to it only four year-groups with peacetime training. 
These, moreover, were the smaller year-groups born during the First World 
War, which provided up to 50 per cent fewer able-bodied men than the normal 
year-groups of the pre-war period (those born between 1900 and 1913). 
Following years of stagnation in apprentice training, the new armaments 
industries of the Reich, especially the Luftwaffe firms, had drawn on precisely 
these age-groups for their skilled workers after 1933. On the outbreak of war, 
the small number of reservists from the youngest age-groups was thus reduced 
by an additional 114,000 men in reserved occupations. Most of the men in the 
numerically larger, older year-groups, by contrast, were untrained; during the 
first years of the war they provided a significant pool of workers and recruits. 
However, their age and their inadequate military training meant that they 
could not be put to use by the army immediately or without reservation. 
These deficiencies were a consequence of both the political development 
and the demographic structure of Germany. Since they could not be changed, 
they had to be accepted. Yet at the same time, in co-operation with regional 
Party organizations and with the toleration of the NSDAP Reich leadership, 
the German Labour Front was attempting to prevent the comprehensive 
mobilization of the economy for the war effort. Fear of popular resentment led 
the regime to neglect central measures for manpower direction, such as the 
Reich equalization procedure and conscription for essential services. Even 
the combing-out actions of the labour ministry and the closure measures of the 
ministry for economic affairs progressed only sluggishly at first. 
For the same reason, the commercial and industrial infrastructure of the 
Reich was also to be maintained. This meant that armaments orders were 
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widely spread. A few months after the outbreak of war, the majority of small 
and medium-sized German firms had received at least one order for the war 
effort, thus guaranteeing them something approaching an undiminished work- 
force. The retreat from the principle of concentrating orders meant that a 
larger number of skilled workers had to be granted reserved occupation status 
than would otherwise have been the case, but that no firm was employed solely 
on work for the war effort. The conditions were thereby created for an almost 
unchecked continuation of consumer-goods manufacture using the available 
raw materials and semi-finished products. 

Likewise, for ideological reasons the National Socialist regime opposed a 
call from the Wehrmacht for compulsory service for women. The military lead- 
ership had hoped that, as in the First World War, the loss of male workers could 
be offset by the increased employment of women. This was not achieved. Even 
worse, the disproportionately high level of family allowances persuaded many 
female industrial workers to marry when war broke out and leave the labour 
force altogether. 

Until 3 September 1939 the German leaders could hope to treat the conflict 
with Poland as a ‘special operation’ and to end it quickly. After this date, 
however, they began to adjust to the idea of a longer war. For example, the 
chief of the War Economy Staff pointed out on numerous occasions that the 
Wehrmacht’s armament-in-breadth had not been complemented by a corre- 
sponding armament-in-depth. He continued: ‘Just as in those days [before the 
First World War], the military-political leadership today is demanding that a 
war must be waged with the brief and efficient deployment of all energies, since 
a long war could not be sustained in terms of food supply and raw materials. 
It goes without saying that in our geopolitical situation the short war and the 
lightning decision must always be sought.’* The comments of General Thomas 
reveal that he recognized the need for a short war, and hoped for one. Yet he 
added: ‘Whether it [the lightning decision] will succeed, however—even with a 
superior air force—is questionable. To build a war plan on that basis alone 
appears dangerous.”’ A few days before the outbreak of war, he therefore wrote 
a memorandum demanding that the military leadership should set an ap- 
proximate timetable for the duration of the war as the basis for preparations 
in the armament economy. 

On 14 August 1939, in his speech to the commanders-in-chief of the three 
branches of the Wehrmacht, Hitler had declared: ‘Foreign countries must be 
shown that the blow will be struck at all costs. (Finish with Poland in 6-8 
weeks.) Even if England intervenes.’ According to General Halder, however, 
Hitler also modified this observation by remarking: ‘No state leadership will 
work primarily towards a long war.* The operation against Poland, then, was 


? Thomas at the war-economy inspectors’ conference of 28 Mar. 1939, OKW Az. 34 x 
WStb/WRiui (Ia') No. 1821/39 g., 31 Mar. 1939, BA-MA Wi/IF 5.384, pt. 2. 

> Tbid. 

* Halder, War Diaries, 14 Aug. 1939 (quotations on pp. 9, 10). 
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only one more link in the chain of ‘special operations’ of the kind mounted 
against Austria, the Sudetenland, and Czechoslovakia. Hitler was undoubtedly 
aware that this principle would be shattered if the Western powers intervened, 
and that hostilities of an unforeseeable extent and duration would then begin. 
When the unexpected happened, the military and political élites of the Third 
Reich were at first united in their assessment that Germany now faced a long 
war. If assertions made in August 1939 are compared with those of September 
that year, the change in views is striking. 

Following Hitler’s speech of 14 August, Halder informed the departmental 
heads of Army High Command: ‘Fihrer does not want big war.” At about the 
same time, Albert Speer expressed his conviction that only a short war was 
possible.° 

In the first days of the war, in contrast to the military ‘operators’ round 
Halder, the planners in the weapons departments of the Wehrmacht services, 
the General Army Office, and the subordinate military replacement authorities 
took a more sober approach. On 31 August Colonel von Schell, the Plenipo- 
tentiary for Army Mechanization, told General Fromm that in a longer war 
much of the army would have to be demechanized.’ On 4 September, only a 
day after the Western powers entered the war, Schell distributed detailed plans 
for a demechanization of the army after the conclusion of operations against 
Poland.* Hermann Goring, the commissioner for the Four-year Plan and thus 
the key figure in the war economy, took a similar view. On 6 September 1939 
he stated that Hitler had entrusted him with the task of ‘consolidating the 
sector of the economy that is not purely military so that we can withstand a 
long war’.’ Like Raeder for the navy, so Goring for the Luftwaffe was forced to 
admit the relative impotence of his force. He conceded: “Though air can cause 
damage, it cannot do anything serious just yet . . . 1941 [will see] the fatal strike 
against England.’ 

At the outset, the army also placed the defensive element at the centre of all 
its planning deliberations: ‘In the foreground is the extension of the West Wall, 
guns, and new means of attack and ammunition.’'® In this context, new regu- 
lations for trench warfare were produced on 15 September, and an appropri- 
ate training force established on the troop-training grounds at Grafenwoéhr."! 
General Fromm, who was appointed commander of the replacement army 
after the dismissal of Stilpnagel, similarly anticipated a longer war.'? His 


> AHA, Chef d. Stabes, KTB, 26 Aug. 1939, Imperial War Museum, London, MI 14/981. 
° Thid., 25 Aug. 1939. 

7 Thid., 31 Aug. 1939. 

8 Tbid., 4 Sept. 1939. 

° Tbid., 6 Sept. 1939. By the expression ‘not purely military’ Géring evidently meant the 
armament economy, which he contrasted with the Wehrmacht as ‘purely military’. 

1° Tbid. 

1 OKH/GenStdH/GenQu/Qu 1 No. 1174/39 geh., 19 Sept. 1939, Versorgung der Armeen im 
Abwehrkampf [Supply of the armies in the defensive action], BA-MA RH 15/418a; AHA, Chef d. 
Stabes, KTB, 15 Sept. 1939, memorandum, Imperial War Museum, M I 14/981. 

2 Conference of the Ia of Stellv. Gen.Kdo. under ‘Commander-in-Chief of the Replacement 
Army’ [sic], 9 Sept. 1939, in Berlin, BA-MA RH 53-7/v.218a. 
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comments on the subject to the Ia officers of the acting army corps command 
soon became common knowledge among the middle ranks of leadership in the 
replacement army.'? 

In September fear of a defensive struggle in the west, with a heavy wastage 
of equipment for which Germany was not adequately prepared, intensified 
among the military planners responsible for armament. Also affected were the 
chief of the War Economy and Armaments Department, Thomas, and the 
quartermaster-general, Eduard Wagner.'* Among the military specialists and 
those close to them the prevailing conviction was that, given the experiences of 
the First World War, a short conflict, however desirable, was unlikely. This 
assessment was based on detailed situation reports on the troops and their 
armament, all of which were available to the military leaders. However, such 
views diminished with the increasing distance of the military and political 
leaders from the reports and realities on which they were based. Ultimately, 
they were overtaken by purely speculative political judgements. Thomas and 
the chiefs of the procurement offices of the Wehrmacht services from the out- 
set advocated total mobilization for a long war. By contrast, opinion in the 
military-political leadership quickly changed as a result of the influence of 
Hitler. After the Western powers entered the war, Goring and Keitel were still 
arguing at the end of October 1939 that the war was likely to last several years. 
However, Hitler’s memorandum of 9 October—influenced by the stability of 
the western front—began the shift to more optimistic prognoses among the 
leaders of the Third Reich. This development can be seen most clearly in the 
case of Keitel. In December 1939 he revised his previous assessment by noting 
Hitler’s view that the war could not be sustained over a longer period and must 
be ended quickly. For that reason, the Fihrer wanted to make his great strike 
before Christmas. Hitler had apparently stated that ‘Everything must be staked 
on one card.’ There had thus been a decisive change in the climate of opinion 
between the end of September and the beginning of November; it could be 
detected in the population at large as well as the political leadership. 

Since spring 1939 there had been evidence of the first signs of reluctance to 
work on the part of the German industrial labour force. On closer analysis, 
however, subtle shifts in attitude can be detected. Such activity temporarily 
declined after mobilization before picking up once more after the conclusion 
of the Polish campaign and in reaction to the ‘phoney war’ in the west. It seems 
that the population was at first willing to accept the hardships of war-economy 
decrees for the sake of a ‘special operation’. This willingness to work was also 
increased by widespread anti-Polish sentiment and the news of the declaration 
of war by the Western powers. In previous years, however, such operations 
had always been followed by a return to peacetime conditions. When the 


13 Conference with the officers of Stellv. Gen.Kdo., the commanders of the replacement troop 
units, and military replacement agencies in Military District VII (Munich), 21 Sept. 1939, ibid. 

14 Maj.-Gen. Thomas to representatives of the Reich railways, 8 Nov. 1939, BA-MA RW 10/172. 

5 Conversation between Keitel and Thomas, 4 Dec. 1939, OKW/WiRitiAmt/Stab, KTB, 4 Dec. 
1939, BA-MA RW 10/164. 
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conclusion of the Polish campaign failed to bring such a return and no imme- 
diate threat became apparent in the west, industrial workers began to fear that 
the regime intended to abolish their social gains of recent years. Paradoxically, 
it appears that it was not the campaign against Poland that aroused a measure 
of unrest, but the uncertain situation of the following months. Mason’s belief 
that the labour force reacted to the outbreak of war with an increased reluc- 
tance to work can no longer be accepted without qualification. 

Hitler’s early announcement of his intention to attack France at first rein- 
forced the opposition of senior military figures. The departure from the revised 
version of the failed Schlieffen Plan of 1914, the brilliantly bold operational 
planning of the ‘sweep of the scythe’, produced different views of the prospects 
for success in the west among the ‘operators’ and the military planners. 

Fear of being left unprepared for major casualties led the planning bureau- 
cracy to call up more and more batches of recruits. These were used to estab- 
lish five further waves of infantry divisions. As the losses of material in the 
Polish campaign and the gaps in ammunition had not been made good even 
for the divisions of waves I-5, the newly established divisions and the replace- 
ment army were in a deplorable position. Nevertheless, more and more 
members of the ‘white year-groups’ were called up for training until immedi- 
ately before the start of the attack. A large proportion of them had to be 
returned to the economy after eight weeks of training because the army saw no 
possibility of accommodating and feeding them. It seems that the military 
planners still adhered, as far as possible, to the concept of preparation for total 
war. Though the ‘operators’ already saw the new ‘sweep of the scythe’ plan 
as the key to victory in the west, the planners in the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, the organization departments of the Wehrmacht services, and the 
General Army Office were initially sceptical. While they continued to defend 
their case for the most comprehensive possible use of resources in their dispute 
with the Nazi Party, most of the manpower and material needs of the 
army were met. Only when the planners allowed themselves to be infected by 
the delusions of the ‘operators’ was there a dislocation of the relationship 
between ends and means. This dislocation was to prove catastrophic in its 
consequences. 

In September 1939 the specialists in organization resisted with all the means 
at their disposal Hitler’s order for the release of 1.2 million veterans of the First 
World War. This order came at a time when the military leadership was using 
mass conscription in an attempt to meet the demand for the speediest possible 
attack on France. The shortage of trained reserves had been perceptible since 
the start of the war; the military planning bureaucracy was forced to resort 
increasingly to the year-groups born between 1894 and 1899, who were now 
between 40 and 45 years old. Even at this stage, there was an element of fantasy 
about describing as a ‘blitzkrieg army’ a force with 25 per cent of its men aged 
over 40 and with 50 per cent having received only a few weeks’ training. 

The problem of over-ageing as the consequence of hasty rearmament was 
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felt most acutely in the age structure of the middle-ranking officer corps. Most 
of the officers who were company and battalion commanders at the beginning 
of the war were drawn from the youngest officer groups of the First World War 
and were up to 52 years old in 1939. This meant that most of the officers who 
had to bear the brunt of the fighting were over-age. It was in these ranks most 
of all, however, that blitzkrieg operations would have required vigorous and 
youthful officers. 

Power-struggles within the Party and bureaucracy, encouraged by the 
regime, led to considerable tension in economic mobilization once war began. 
General Thomas attempted to strengthen the influence of the War Economy 
and Armaments Department in the direction of a war-economy general staff, 
on the basis of the ideas and experiences of the First World War, by building up 
the power of Géring as armaments minister. The plan failed owing to the sus- 
picions of the dictator, who was alarmed by the growing power and achieve- 
ments of his paladin. 

In the prelude to the campaign against France, the ammunition crisis threat- 
ened to become catastrophic. Hitler himself seems to have recognized that no 
solution could be provided by the organizational anarchy he had previously 
encouraged among the various administrative centres entrusted with the man- 
agement of the war economy. A divided apparatus, containing various author- 
ities often with overlapping powers, was inadequate to meet the demands of an 
effective blitzkrieg administration. 

The appointment of Todt as Reich minister for armaments and ammunition 
should not be regarded as a step towards essential centralization. However, 
his proximity to Hitler at least guaranteed that the manpower shortage among 
subcontractors of the ammunition industry would be reduced. Barely a month 
after his appointment, Todt achieved an early success with the ‘standstill agree- 
ment for special tasks of Reich defence’. The agreement signalled a retreat 
from the previous practice of individual exemptions from military service, with 
its associated mass of individual orders and emergency regulations. As long as 
Wehrmacht casualties remained low, the granting of reserved occupation status 
to the entire workforce of important armaments firms offered one way of 
allowing production to be maintained over a longer period. 

The course of the war in the west was a vital psychological turning-point 
in the attitude to the war of the German leadership groups, and indeed the 
population as a whole. In the first ten months of the war there had been a 
largely accurate analysis of Germany’s own manpower resources. This had also 
made much of the military leadership reluctant to agree to a premature 
renewal of hostilities with France, which was still regarded as a formidable 
enemy after the experiences of the First World War. With the passage of time 
after the Polish campaign, and the improved training and equipment of the for- 
mations, a cautious confidence then developed. However, relief at the victory 
over France, and the satisfaction of extinguishing the humiliation of 1918, were 
rapidly translated into an overwhelming hubris. All sense of proportion was 
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lost. Lightning victory in the west ensured that blitzkrieg in the east was 
regarded as a realistic option. 

Researchers have interpreted the reorganization of armaments for the war 
against Britain, as set in motion by the Fthrer order of 13 July 1940, as 
evidence of a functioning blitzkrieg administration. At the centre it may indeed 
appear to have been a rapid change of concept. At lower levels, however, there 
was a general failure to progress beyond the initial stages. The reduction in the 
army demanded by Hitler thus turned almost imperceptibly into a qualitative 
improvement in the personnel situation. It was only now that some of the First 
World War veterans were released, although Hitler had ordered that they were 
to be sent back home months before. In those divisions which were inade- 
quately equipped only the NCOs and officers were left. The Army General 
Staff was secretly making preparations for another land war, this time against 
the enemy in the east, while the political leadership of the Reich expected the 
reinforcement of the navy and Luftwaffe for the struggle against Britain. 
The army thus reduced its actual strength only slightly. At the same time, 
the personnel strength of the navy and Luftwaffe, the vital branches of the 
Wehrmacht for Operation Sea Lion, increased only slowly. 

In the armament economy, too, operational orders for a redirection of 
capacity were not issued at first. Much time was thus lost, especially with 
regard to the redirection of essential workers. Historians such as Alan Milward, 
who have attempted to assess the effectiveness of the blitzkrieg economy by 
examining the chronology of central Fithrer decrees, have overlooked one 
important delaying factor. The very administrative sectors which Milward 
regards as guarantors of a flexible blitzkrieg economy were, in their bureau- 
cratic rivalries, partly responsible for slowing the progress of redirection. Only 
Fuhrer decrees were binding and could permit the co-ordination of the various 
programmes; as a result, the time available to the armament economy was too 
short to bring about major changes, particularly as political objectives were 
soon to change once more. 

Only 14 days after the Hitler directive of 13 July 1940, the chief of the OKW 
informed General Thomas that Hitler intended to attack the Soviet Union. At 
the beginning of August Thomas therefore rescinded the greater part of the 
redirection that had just been set in motion. This development can be seen 
most clearly in the sector of labour distribution within the core armaments 
firms of the individual Wehrmacht services. On the deadline of 1 August 1940 
there was still a distinct emphasis on weapons production relevant for army 
armament; those sectors specific to the navy and Luftwaffe, by contrast, 
showed only minor increases. In comparison with the situation in March 1940, 
there had been no serious changes in the intervening period. Though manu- 
facture was stagnant in communications and general army equipment, there 
were no signs of reorientation. Only the output of ammunition fell significantly 
between March and August 1940. Until the end of October, naval manufacture 
actually declined perceptibly, while army and Luftwaffe manufacture both 
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increased. Though output for the Luftwaffe increased more than army manu- 
facture, this was due mainly to the increase in the anti-aircraft programme. As 
this sector was largely to assist the air defences of the Reich, it had no direct 
influence on the air war against Britain. 

On 28 September 1940 Hitler demanded yet another redirection of 
armament, this time with the focus on army armament. As a result, industry 
needed to increase its production output of army equipment but had no need 
to introduce any reorientation of capacity. 

In the months following the campaign against France, a certain change 
could be detected in the attitude of the population towards the regime and 
the war itself. Until May 1940 the SD and the armaments inspectorates had 
frequently reported instances of unwillingness to work and disguised strike 
action. Afterwards, however, there were clear signs of satisfaction across wide 
sectors of the population. As with the campaign against Poland, it appears that 
the population did not object to the political aims (in so far as it was aware of 
them), but lived in fear of possible failure. In the summer of 1940 even the 
Comintern observed that its agitation among German industrial workers was 
finding a declining response. Broad popular satisfaction with the aims of the 
regime, and with Hitler’s previous successes, may have made it easier for the 
dictator to make the decision to conceive and wage the planned war in the east 
as a blitzkrieg. His decision was also made easier by the attitude of the spe- 
cialists in military organization; these had abandoned their previous caution 
and were now convinced that, following overwhelming victory in the west, no 
power in Europe could withstand the might of Germany. They remained fully 
aware of the deficiencies, especially in the manpower of the Wehrmacht. 
However, they were influenced even more by its superiority over the Soviet 
Union, whose people were regarded as racially inferior and whose political 
system, military strength, and economic capacity were vastly underestimated. 
Though the material and manpower situation of the Reich had not been 
significantly improved, the psychological conditions appeared more favour- 
able, and political and ideological unanimity within and between the leader- 
ship and large sections of the population greater than had been the case six 
months before. 

As regards the direction of the labour force, too, there were some signs that 
a blitzkrieg concept with a calculated use of resources was being implemented. 
The extension of the Wehrmacht meant that the available reserves of members 
of the ‘white block’ were further reduced, especially as the practice of granting 
deferrals was still widespread. Equally, there was no systematic recruitment of 
foreign workers at this early stage, while the fears of military intelligence about 
possible sabotage and corruption stood in the way of the large-scale transfer of 
prisoners of war into the armaments industry. At the same time, ideological 
objections to the increased use of women workers remained. It was in this 
situation that a short-term plan was developed to ease the labour shor- 
tage, especially of skilled workers in the metal industry, by introducing a 
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comprehensive programme of leave to release soldiers into the armament 
economy. By allowing the soldiers to produce their own weapons, the regime 
seemed to have found a way to square the circle created by demographic con- 
ditions in Germany. At first glance the project appeared inspired. However, it 
could be successful only on the assumption that the planned campaign would 
not lead to massive losses of men and material. If this happened, the effect of 
any casualty would be doubled: both the fighter and the skilled worker needed 
to manufacture new equipment would have to be replaced. Only people who 
were absolutely convinced of the accuracy of their own strategic planning 
could be prepared to accept this risk. 

Attempts to implement the project in the winter of 1940-1 again confirmed 
that the centrifugal forces in the power structure of the National Socialist 
system could not deal with a genuine blitzkrieg concept. Thus the field army, 
which was to provide the necessary workers, was also supposed to increase 
its size by 46 per cent at the same time. The armoured and predominantly 
mechanized divisions, which laid claim to most of the recruits from the metal 
firms as specialists, were to be almost doubled in strength. Since the beginning 
of the rearmament process, the principle of organic ‘cell division’ had been pre- 
ferred when new formations were established. The advantage of this solution 
was that all the formations would have an equal percentage of battle-tested 
officers, NCOs, and older men. The disadvantage, however, was that the 
internal cohesion of the divisions was lost and could be restored only by 
lengthy formation training. 

In the late summer of 1940 the representatives of the political leadership, the 
army, and influential officers from the Wehrmacht organization section all 
believed that it was possible to withdraw large numbers of soldiers without 
risk. On this occasion it was the army formations themselves that opposed any 
further impairment of their training programme. Their campaign was directed 
mainly against the leave procedure, according to which 300,000 men were to 
be made available to the armaments industry in October. Once again, opposi- 
tion took the form of deliberate administrative and technical delaying tactics of 
the kind already employed successfully since the outbreak of war. As a result, 
most of the soldiers due to be granted leave did not arrive in the factories in 
October, as anticipated, but only in the following January. Furthermore, only 
100,000 were involved instead of the anticipated 300,000. 

In the meantime, however, there had also been a crucial change in economic 
assumptions. In agreement with the principles of blitzkrieg with a limited use 
of resources, the War Economy and Armaments Department had reported at 
the end of November that, on the basis of the experiences of the French 
campaign, there would be a twelve-month supply of ammunition at the an- 
ticipated launch of the campaign against the Soviet Union. The supply of 
equipment to the army in the east, by contrast, was fully assured for around 
three months only. Despite these restrictions, it was believed that the level of 
supplies was adequate to supply the needs of the Wehrmacht. On 20 December 
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1940, only days after the operational directive for Barbarossa was drawn up, 
Hitler thereupon decided that once the planned targets were reached, the 
relevant manufacturing capacity should be switched to the production of Luft- 
waffe and navy equipment necessary to continue the war against Britain. 

Before and during the French campaign, the armaments industry’s produc- 
tion went exclusively to supply current operations. Yet even before the begin- 
ning of the war in the east, plans were made for a redirection of production to 
manufacture the armaments needed for the struggle against Britain. Clearly, 
the plans of December 1940 were producing results even before Operation Bar- 
barossa was launched. This fact can be deduced from the treatment of soldiers 
on leave of absence in the armaments factories. Instead of being returned to 
their units for further training immediately after they had completed their 
tasks, a considerable number of them were retained in industry in the spring of 
1941 in order to begin work on Luftwaffe and navy armament programmes. 
This helped to ensure that the number of men in reserved occupations con- 
tinued its inexorable rise. When operations in the east began, it exceeded 5 
million. 

For the campaign against France, the field army had had at its disposal a 
considerable number of operational reserves. By contrast, in the summer of 
1941, despite its increase in size, the army was forced to enter the campaign vir- 
tually without reserve formations. This too was confirmation of the blitzkrieg 
concept with a limited use of operational resources. 

With regard to the expected duration of the campaign also, planning for 
Operation Barbarossa was very different from the plans that had been made for 
the conflict with France. Before the start of operations in the west, the General 
Army Office had imposed an unlimited block on deferrals from the field army 
for service at home, in order to avoid the need to withdraw soldiers from the 
units during the fighting. An equivalent order was indeed issued before the 
Russian campaign, but with one vital difference: the block, limited to three 
months, was to be lifted in September 1941. 

Likewise, a few days before the launch of the attack, Géring obtained a new 
organization order from Hitler. This envisaged a major reorientation of army 
manufacturing capacity in favour of the Luftwaffe. The order was roughly 
comparable in content with that of 13 July 1940. However, on this occasion it 
was made not after the conclusion of hostilities, but actually before they began. 
After intervention from the navy, which believed that this Ftthrer directive 
would place it at a disadvantage, the Fuhrer order of 14 July 1941 was issued. 

The bureaucracy of the Third Reich was unable to respond in a flexible 
manner to changes in the military situation. Initially, the political leadership 
maintained a rigid loyalty to the concept of blitzkrieg. These facts can be 
demonstrated with particular clarity in the case of the system of deferrals. 
Despite rising casualty rates in the army in the east during the summer of 1941, 
the number of deferrals continued its dramatic increase. In September 1941 it 
reached its highest total of the first half of the war at almost 5.6 million men. 
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Up to the turn of 1941-2 the numbers were unchanged, starting to decline only 
at the beginning of 1942. In the late summer of 1941 the responsible individ- 
uals in the German war economy joined the political and military leadership 
in the conviction that it was possible to compensate for material losses, and to 
secure the essential new equipment for the Wehrmacht, by a new and even 
more ambitious leave programme. The blitzkrieg concept began to perpetuate 
itself. In December 1941 the Soviet counter-offensive finally produced an 
admission of failure. It became apparent that the original supply of material 
had been insufficient, and that much of it had already been lost. Furthermore, 
the specialist workers needed to manufacture replacements were no longer 
available. The necessary consequences could not be ignored: the suspension of 
military deferrals in order to cover losses of manpower, and the employment 
on a massive scale of Soviet prisoners of war and foreign workers, not only in 
the armaments industry but even in the Wehrmacht. At the same time, the 
occupied territories were exploited more ruthlessly. 

The war-economy bureaucracy now began to adjust to the new situation. 
However, the change was still hesitant. Thus, the ‘special-firm protection 
agreement’, which had kept too many replaceable able-bodied workers in 
Germany as a result of its crude screening process, continued to operate until 
31 March 1942. In that year the army leadership, and especially the ‘organiz- 
ers’, paid dearly—with an almost complete loss of power—for their largely 
uncritical support for Hitler’s preferred blitzkrieg concept of limited use 
of time and resources. In the spring of 1940 the ‘organizers’ had sought to 
keep a sense of proportion and to dampen the hopes of the ‘operators’ for a 
rapid victory in France based on the ‘sweep of the scythe’. By contrast, in 
summer 1941 these same ‘organizers’ had subordinated themselves without 
major objection to the almost Utopian plans of the ‘operators’. For hundreds 
of thousands of German soldiers on the eastern front, the consequences were 
catastrophic. 

As the war dragged on, the NSDAP was to accuse the commander of the 
replacement army, General Fromm, and his colleagues of a series of omissions 
and deficiencies in planning. It was a reproach that was to prove particularly 
tenacious and to arouse great resentment against the military bureaucracy. Yet 
the records of the central military authorities indicate that Fromm, in line with 
the views of the Army General Staff, had provided exactly the amount of winter 
clothing at the railway termini in the Government-General that had been con- 
sidered necessary for the occupying divisions which remained in the east. The 
uncritical acceptance of the concept of ‘blitzkrieg with limited means’, by 
‘operators’ and ‘organizers’ alike, destroyed the proper relationship of con- 
structive tension between driving and braking forces in the German military 
leadership. 

In the critical weeks at the turn of 1941-2 Fromm was nevertheless indis- 
pensable to Hitler. Within Army High Command, which was virtually 
bankrupt following the dismissal of its commander-in-chief, Fromm became 
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the ‘strong man on the home front’ with the express approval of Hitler. Fromm 
was aware that the losses of men and material meant that the war could not 
now be won in 1942. Like Todt, he made no secret of his belief that a negoti- 
ated peace should be sought at the earliest possible moment. It was this 
attitude, and especially his memorandum ‘At the height of power and fame’ 
(the contents of which are lost, though the historicity of the document is not 
in doubt), which brought about Fromm’s eventual loss of influence. In the 
years that followed, blind belief and unconditional loyalty became the trade 
mark of the political and decision-making process.'° The estrangement 
between claim and reality became ever more perceptible in the second half of 
the war, especially among the representatives of the military planning bureau- 
cracy as a whole. These facts did not persuade Fromm—unlike some of his 
colleagues—to join the resistance to the regime. As a member of the front-line 
generation of the First World War, he loathed any idea of putsch or coup d’état. 
This fatal mixture of criticism and obedience brought him not only death, but 
also a largely undeserved reputation as an unscrupulous opportunist. 

For the military war-economic organization, with Major-General Thomas at 
its head, the failure of the blitzkrieg concept brought a further and definitive 
loss of power. At the same time, the establishment of the Speer ministry in- 
augurated a concentration of all economic resources for the ‘total war’ which 
had by now become unavoidable. In view of the increasingly critical situation 
in the east, Hitler himself felt that the use of the term ‘blitzkrieg’ had begun to 
be counter-productive. In his memorial speech in 1941 for those killed in the 
Munich putsch of November 1923 he roundly declared: ‘I have never used the 
word “blitzkrieg” because it is an absolutely idiotic word. "7 

The six great German offensive operations of the first half of the war can 
clearly be divided into three distinct types. The attacks on Poland and France 
were defined largely by the demand of the military for a level of manpower and 
material adequate to meet the operational objectives. At least in part, they were 
successful because some of the military ‘planners’ consciously acted against 
the domestic political interests of the National Socialist leadership, which had 
no precise idea of the duration of the respective campaigns. In contrast, the 
campaigns in Scandinavia, the Balkans, and Africa were no more than sectoral 
operations requiring a limited use of resources. Only the war in the east can be 
regarded as a planned—and failed—blitzkrieg. After the spectacular and unex- 
pectedly easy victory over France, whose military strength was overestimated 
because of its tenacious resistance in the First World War, the German politi- 
cal and military leadership made a fatally over-optimistic assessment of its own 


16 Maj-Gen. (retd.) Hellmuth Reinhardt, Der Chef der Heeresriistung und Befehlshaber des 
Ersatzheeres im Rahmen des Oberkommandos des Heeres [The chief of army armament and 
commander of the Replacement Army within the framework of the Army High Command], 
MGFA, Study P-o041 dd, 168-70. According to Reinhardt, Fromm presented this memorandum to 
Hitler in Nov. 1942, in the presence of Keitel. 

‘7 Domarus, Hitler, ii. 1776. 
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capacities. The climate thus created encouraged ideas of a blitzkrieg. The 
concept was further advanced by the German assessment of the Soviet Union 
as an inferior foe, a view which owed more to irrational considerations than to 
rational knowledge. An almost classic blitzkrieg was prepared by the produc- 
tion of a precise timetable and an exact calculation of the limited use of 
German resources, based on an analysis of the resources thought to be avail- 
able to the enemy. When this failed, the subjection of military principles of 
leadership to ideological assumptions was the almost inevitable result. 

The military leadership of the Third Reich was to pay dearly for its hubris in 
June 1940 and its subsequent acceptance of the blitzkrieg concept favoured by 
the regime. It paid with the belief that it had no choice but to continue to the 
bitter end the path it had taken, without the possibility of exerting any sus- 
tained influence on the course of events. 


Conclusion 


THE unexpected counter-offensive by the Red Army before Moscow made 
manifest the failure of Operation Barbarossa and brought to an abrupt end the 
euphoria in the leadership and population of the Third Reich. The gamble 
Hitler had begun in September 1939 threatened to end in disaster. Yet there 
were other factors, in addition to the military setback at the end of 1941, 
that might have led to a re-evaluation of the hybrid programme of conquest 
pursued by the regime. Chief among them were the alarming developments 
in German-occupied territories and, above all, Germany’s own economic 
and manpower problems. Despite the obvious warnings, and even in the cata- 
strophic mood at the end of 1941, the German leaders were neither willing nor 
able to change their ideas, plans, or methods. They refused to admit the failure 
of their war aims and to draw the appropriate conclusions. Curtailment of a 
programme which had been publicly announced, or the introduction of any- 
thing resembling a moderation of policy, was incompatible with the essence of 
National Socialism and the self-image of its highest representatives. Hitler’s 
world of ideas was profoundly marked by social-Darwinist concepts; for him 
personally, and thus for the German people whose ‘leader’ he had appointed 
himself, there existed only the alternatives of victory and defeat. 

This fifth volume, covering the period 1939-41, has revealed how greatly the 
Third Reich had overestimated its own strength in the endeavour to achieve a 
pre-eminent great-power and world-power status. At least in those aspects of 
the Second World War they have investigated, the authors have concluded that 
the end of the third year of war deserves to be regarded as a fundamental 
turning-point. This is true in more than a purely military sense. The increas- 
ingly apparent failure of the German Reich to establish a lasting hegemony 
over the European continent, and especially the original omissions in the 
mobilization of the country’s economic and manpower resources, presented 
the Germans with insoluble problems. Not even an intensified and more 
ruthless exploitation of the occupied territories, and some improvement in 
economic management within Germany, gave them any real chance of 
avoiding defeat. German strength had already been overstretched during the 
conduct of the war to date and the subjugation of large parts of Europe. The 
gap between the limitless plans and the actual potential of the country could 
no longer be closed. Inevitably, the situation became even more desperate 
when the National Socialist rulers, despite their failure to achieve victory in 
the ‘European war’, refused to be deterred from a new world war. For Hitler, 
and for all those who had already been guilty of the most appalling crimes 
at his command or on his authority, there was no way out. The war was 
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prolonged with the most unscrupulous means, the number of victims ruth- 
lessly multiplied. 

The main reason for this development must be seen to lie in the character of 
the National Socialist system and its dependence on an all-powerful dictator. 
He and his most important advisers were unable to deal with the position they 
had usurped and the responsibilities they faced. Hitler’s increasing fixation 
with the conduct of a war which ran counter to his programme absorbed his 
energies to such a degree that he found time for non-military issues only when 
they could no longer be avoided. The co-ordination of political decisions with 
the military conduct of the war was reduced to a form of crisis management 
and to short-term and spasmodic improvisations. Urgently needed decisions 
were taken either not at all or in a way which had not been adequately consid- 
ered. When problems were encountered, they were rarely solved permanently. 
Hitler either tolerated or even willed the chaos of authority at the highest level, 
with its manifold rivalries and excessive friction. This chaos, however, did 
nothing to assist the German war effort. 

The remarkable and excessive clashes of interest between the various 
National Socialist rulers and authorities can be summed up by the term ‘poly- 
cracy’. Every claim that was made in this endless power-struggle, however, had 
to be traced back to the expressed will of the dictator—even when this was 
uncertain or unknown. Hitler’s position as the supreme decision-making 
authority remained undisputed. To this extent the ‘Fuhrer state’ continued to 
exist throughout every crisis. Yet the so-called ‘leadership principle’, which was 
supposedly superior to all democratic forms of decision-making, proved to be 
unsuitable for waging a war which did not go as planned, for the management 
of the state, and for the resolution of the growing problems faced by the 
regime. There is no doubt that the primary reason for the failure of the Third 
Reich was the overwhelmingly powerful coalition forged against it by its adver- 
saries. At the same time, however, the regime suffered from a multiplicity of 
structural weaknesses and avoidable deficiencies of organization, which made 
an astounding contrast to the hybrid plans of its ‘leader’ and to official propa- 
ganda. The apparently inspiring victories of the first years had been possible 
only because of an initial technological and—relative—organizational advan- 
tage, in addition to the greater war-readiness, fanaticism, and even idealism 
of the German ‘people’s comrades’. Mistakes and disunity on the part of 
Germany’s enemies also contributed to this early success. This situation did 
not merely mask Germany’s own areas of weakness; setting aside the moral 
issues which were so ruthlessly ignored, it also encouraged the regime to 
neglect measures that were both feasible and necessary. Moves towards the 
best possible organization of the German war effort and the exploitation of 
Germany’s temporary advantages came to nothing—and, indeed, were not 
attempted with any consistency. Hitler was initially anxious to spare the 
German population further austerity and sacrifice wherever possible. It was 
here that the negative experiences of the First World War had their effect. 
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Measures which were regarded as necessary, but would be uncomfortable for 
the population, were too often postponed or watered down without the 
inevitable consequences being fully assessed. 

Nor does German treatment of the occupied territories permit a more 
favourable judgement. Rivalries which had become endemic in the Reich 
among the highest offices of Party and state were carried over to the conquered 
territories. Here they were continued, sometimes with increased intensity. The 
SS and the Party organizations, in particular, used the occupied territories to 
extend their power-base in an attempt to gain more influence within the struc- 
ture of the National Socialist system. In the economic sector the Reich author- 
ities had regard for their tasks, and the efficiency of their measures, only so that 
they could exploit temporary advantages to proclaim their own success. All the 
authorities failed to plan properly or to co-ordinate their measures. Chaos in 
the overall form of German control was the inevitable result. These tendencies 
stood in crass contrast to the leadership claims made by the regime on the basis 
of its military triumphs. As a result of its unscrupulous nature, disregard of 
legal considerations, and increasing use of criminal methods, German rule 
rested almost exclusively on the ‘point of the bayonet’. German policy had dis- 
astrous consequences for the majority of inhabitants in occupied areas, who 
suffered material damage, harsh living conditions, humiliations, legal insecu- 
rity, and manifold forced measures up to and including the threat to their lives. 
Such policy was due only in part to considered plans; it was frequently the 
result of improvisation. The structures used by the Germans to rule the various 
areas under their control were not uniform and were not even capable of 
fulfilling the intentions of the occupiers. Hitler was interested only in the most 
basic essential regulations. All fundamental decisions were postponed until 
what he hoped would be the victorious end to the war, which would offer the 
most favourable conditions for the creation of a ‘new order’. Inconsistencies 
and deficiencies of organization were not eliminated. These failings impaired 
the activities of the various occupation regimes which were installed with the 
aim of representing Reich authority in the occupied countries and exploiting 
the available resources for the benefit of the Germans. Clear and co-ordinated 
directives from the higher authorities were not forthcoming. The military 
central authorities, which were traditionally responsible for the exercise of 
executive power in the occupied territories, showed less and less interest in this 
‘unsoldierly’ task. They therefore accepted without resistance, and even will- 
ingly, the aim of the political leadership, which was to hand over the adminis- 
tration in German-controlled areas to ostensibly ‘more suitable’, i.e. civilian, 
authorities. This resignation on the part of the Wehrmacht made it easier for 
other, more radical, Reich authorities to influence conditions in the German- 
occupied territories. 

Until the outbreak of the war, the Army General Staff had prepared for the 
operation of CdZs, civil administration heads, in such areas. These were to 
be available as working staffs for the commanders of the army group or army 
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commanders who were entrusted with the exercise of executive power. 
However, when used in the Sudetenland, in Bohemia and Moravia, and in 
Poland, this organization proved to be woefully inadequate. In consequence, 
the General Staff developed a new form for the campaign in the west, the ‘pure’ 
military administration. Nothing was changed by Hitler’s endeavour to elimi- 
nate the military from the exercise of executive power. Military administrations 
remained as ‘emergency solutions’ only in those occupied territories in which, 
for military reasons, it would have been very difficult to replace them by 
civilian agencies. 

The National Socialist regime proved equally unable to develop uniform 
systems in the sphere of the civil administration. Various office titles were 
employed in the military administrations: the head might be termed ‘military 
commander’, ‘Wehrmacht commander’, or simply ‘commander’. Similarly, a 
wide range of titles was introduced to describe the highest representatives 
of the civilian occupation authorities: ‘Reich protector’, ‘governor-general’, 
‘Reich plenipotentiary’, ‘Reich commissioner’, ‘Reich minister for the 
occupied eastern territories’, or, equipped with new powers, ‘head of the civil 
administration’. The very lack of uniformity in the titles reflected the chaotic 
organization of German attempts to wield power. 

The various structures which were established did not always reflect the 
political intentions of the occupying power. Other factors could also be 
decisive in determining their shape: a spur-of-the-moment decision, a tempo- 
rary anticipation of usefulness, political considerations, the ‘racial evaluation’ 
of the inhabitants, or the demands of the war effort. During the war these 
structures were constantly amended. Yet even though Hitler did not intend to 
define his ‘new order’ until later, an analysis of the many forms of administra- 
tion does permit certain conclusions to be drawn concerning the future demar- 
cation and structure of the intended ‘Greater Germanic Empire’. It was 
obvious that specific groups of countries were to be given similar forms of 
occupation regime. It is thus possible to detect: 


« the extension of the Reich administration to the annexed territories along 
with a clear strengthening of the executive; 

¢ the introduction of civil administration heads for areas bordering on the 
Reich, which were not to be formally annexed but were otherwise treated 
increasingly like Reich territory; 

¢ the appointment of Reich commissioners for those countries in which 
there was special political interest; 

« the maintenance of the military administration from considerations of 
military requirements or in the absence of specific political intentions. 


However, these systematic definitions can give us no more than a partial 
understanding of German occupation policy. Basically, in those territories in 
which the Germans were most interested, e.g. in some of the Reich commis- 
sariats, their conduct was initially less ruthless and more designed to win over 
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the population. This was in stark contrast to the ruthless colonial methods 
adopted in the future German ‘living-space’ on Polish and Soviet territory. As 
the war dragged on and the National Socialist regime faced growing manpower 
and material problems, however, these differences in approach became 
blurred. 

When the military position became more precarious, the inadequate organi- 
zation within the German sphere of power grew unmistakable. In fact, the 
organizations created by the Germans to administer and rule the conquered 
territories did not fulfil either the obligations of the occupying power under 
international law or the intentions of the Germans themselves. Almost all the 
occupation regimes were so lacking in unity that much of their time was taken 
up with internal problems and the attempt to ward off interference from the 
Berlin central authorities. The senior representatives of the occupation ad- 
ministration wasted valuable energy on constant conflicts of authority with 
agencies of the Reich, which exerted increasing influence on the occupied ter- 
ritories. These conflicts clearly reflected the changes in the power-structure of 
the National Socialist regime: the rise of the Party and SS and the loss of power 
by traditional authorities such as the foreign ministry and ministry of the 
interior. The occupied territories became a virtual practice-ground of the 
‘polycratic’ National Socialist regime. Individual agencies thus sought to estab- 
lish greater influence over subject lands in order to build up their power for the 
settlement of conflicts immanent in the system. The claims on the occupied 
territories, and the pressure exerted on them, thus increased. On the other 
hand, the rivalry between the many agencies of the occupying power also 
allowed the remaining national governments or administrations some limited 
freedom of manceuvre and a chance to play off competing German authorities 
against each other. Though the inhabitants of the conquered territories could 
scarcely be expected to realize it, occupation rule was not as monolithic as 
they assumed; the occupying power was usually unable to bend the occupied 
territories to its will as much as might have been expected, given its declared 
intentions. 

Those territories which were annexed, either de jure or de facto, were left vir- 
tually unprotected against German interference. They were treated as new or 
future Reich territories and suffered the partial deportation of those elements 
of the population that were regarded as either superfluous or threatening to the 
maintenance of German rule. At the same time, in the projected German 
‘living-space’ an attempt was made to lay the first foundations for permanent 
German domination by means of the elimination of virtually all existing struc- 
tures. Social, ideological, and ‘racial’ minorities all fell victim to this goal. The 
Germans practised mass murder as a means of eliminating such groups and 
thereby enabling them to pursue their plans unhindered. 

In the remaining occupied territories, such measures appeared less urgent 
and also less necessary because the population was judged to be ‘racially’ more 
valuable. Here the occupying power sought to keep its options open for the 
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future. It therefore acted to influence the administration and economy, to 
suppress with great brutality all forms of resistance, and to exploit the 
resources of the individual countries for the benefit of Germany. No decision 
was taken about the constitutional position of these states in the intended 
‘Greater Germanic Empire’ of the future. However, their permanent subjec- 
tion to German hegemony was beyond question. With that in mind, all the 
occupation administrations created the conditions necessary to achieve 
German intentions: the reorganization of native structures according to the 
‘leadership principle’, the introduction of German forms of organization, the 
placing of their own people in key positions, and economic integration. 
German propaganda exerted its influence over the mass media and sought 
cultural domination of the inhabitants. The occupiers declared war on unde- 
sirable cultural influences, especially that of France. War in a more physical 
sense was also declared on those sections of the population which, it was 
assumed, might resist German claims to dominance for political and ideolog- 
ical reasons. In the implementation of these plans, the Jews were regarded as 
inevitable enemies. The creation of ‘Jew-free’ territories was seen as an impor- 
tant stage on the way to a ‘new order’ and a necessary precondition for the 
realization of settlement plans and for ethnic cleansing. In all the occupied ter- 
ritories, as in the Reich itself, the Jewish population was subjected to discrim- 
ination, registration, and—to the extent that the political situation and 
technical conditions allowed—deportation and eventual extermination. 
Partly because their aims were not fully understood by outsiders, the 
Germans initially met with a remarkable degree of assent from Fascist, nation- 
alist, and pro-German groups and individuals in almost every occupied terri- 
tory. However, the occupying power made only half-hearted use of native 
collaboration. The Germans were forced to rely on the support of collabora- 
tors only when, and to the extent that, the traditional administrative and 
economic élites began to prevent co-operation. Out of arrogance and expedi- 
ency, the occupiers sought to avoid too close a relationship with the pro- 
German minorities, who were despised and opposed as traitors by their fellow 
countrymen. In such circumstances, the collaborators could not create the 
consent that the Germans had hoped to obtain from the mass of inhabitants. 
After a very short time the Germans were, to a greater or lesser degree, hated 
in all the occupied territories. They were therefore forced to limit themselves 
to two main objectives: first, maintaining the security of their troops, as far as 
possible, through the use of increasingly draconian measures; and second, 
obtaining the highest possible level of economic contributions for the German 
war effort. The securing of deliveries—raw materials, finished products, gold 
and foreign exchange, workers—became the main task of the occupation 
regimes. Meanwhile, local resistance to arrogant and criminal German rule 
began to take shape. In the Balkans and the occupied parts of Soviet territory 
such resistance was already posing a threat. The Germans were less and less 
able to maintain law and order in the countries they had conquered. It was 
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equally obvious that they were capable of developing neither a programme 
even remotely acceptable to the peoples subject to them, nor one which would 
have been followed by the various Reich authorities, which usually acted as 
they saw fit. 

Above all, occupation policy was designed to provide relief for the German 
war economy. This objective too was in danger. For that reason, the conflict 
between the various leadership groups and decision-makers within the 
National Socialist leadership inevitably moved back from the periphery to the 
centre. One conclusion seems inescapable: the fate of the war effort crucially 
depended on whether, and to what extent, the Germans could succeed in 
mobilizing their own resources and making them available. 

Since the outbreak of the war, however, the diffuse decision-making struc- 
tures of the National Socialist regime had disintegrated still further. There was 
no functioning committee that could have made a sober assessment of the war 
economy, evaluated interests and objectives, produced a clear, longer-term war 
programme, and carried it through within the government system. Encouraged 
by a favourable initial position, the highest leadership—Hitler at its head—had 
avoided major intervention in the organization of government. The concealed 
power-struggle between rival bureaucratic apparatuses, political and economic 
interest groups, and ambitious potentates, ‘special representatives’, and 
favourites of the Fihrer, was thus able to proceed unchecked. 

In fact it was the Wehrmacht which had the best starting-position in the 
struggle over the war economy. Building on the experiences of the First World 
War, it had acquired a dominant position in the armaments industry and had 
prepared the means of planning and direction for a war economy. As the main 
customer in the national economy, and owing to general acceptance of the 
principle that military requirements must have priority in wartime, it could lay 
claim to overall direction of the war economy. Systematic plans for economic 
mobilization had been in preparation since 1924. However, these advantages 
depended on the ability to set the machinery in motion quickly in the event of 
war, and to achieve total reorganization of economic life under streamlined 
central control. 

From the outset, the concept of a ‘military command economy’ lacked force. 
The most important reason was the fragmentation of the Wehrmacht leader- 
ship and its inability to agree, and act upon, its common interests. Traditional 
rivalries between the Wehrmacht services were continued, and plans for an 
overall war effort were inadequately developed. Such deficiencies were aggra- 
vated by contradictory and unrealistic ideas about the future armament and 
modernization of the fighting forces, and by an inadequate assessment of the 
likely demands of war and the need for replacements. 

The Wehrmacht High Command failed to impose proper co-ordination and 
harmonization of schematic individual plans for rearmament. Moreover, the 
plans themselves were based on unreliable calculations of raw materials, which 
increasingly prevented an understanding of the dynamic forces and complex 
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links within the economy. Production conditions in a capitalist economy, even 
in wartime, could not easily be defined or changed according to military prin- 
ciples. The military armament bureaucracy would have had more prospects of 
success if it had restricted itself to ensuring overall management by establish- 
ing the extent of its requirements and orders, and using every available means, 
including financial inducements, to stimulate productivity on the shop floor. 
Instead, it was unable to resist the temptation to interfere down to the smallest 
detail in the factories. While it is true that only a small part of industry was 
subject to the military command economy, this section was vital for the output 
of war material. Moreover, the dirigisme of the military command economy met 
with resistance throughout the National Socialist system and was therefore 
unable to develop into the core of a state-planned economy. The partial sus- 
pension of market mechanisms nevertheless led to the stagnation of produc- 
tion because they were not replaced by other effective management stimull. 

When economic mobilization was called off in the autumn of 1939, vague 
concern for the internal condition of the Reich and the mood of the popula- 
tion played a part. However, these took effect only because the Wehrmacht 
neglected to demand the mass production of war material, which could have 
been achieved only through the mobilization of all available reserves and the 
reorganization of the economy in a manner that would inevitably involve 
sacrifice. The hectic rearmament of recent years had created the impression 
that the output of the armaments industry could hardly be increased any 
further. Basing their expectations on a misunderstanding of the dynamic forces 
that could be mobilized within a national economy, the specialists actually 
feared that the war would lead to a decline in industrial production. 

Initially, the Wehrmacht leadership was prepared, at least, to postpone the 
long-term expansion plans made by the navy and Luftwaffe in 1938-9. It was 
the army which would bear the brunt of the fighting in this continental war. 
However, the relevant army authorities found it difficult to develop a far- 
sighted and realistic armament programme. For some time, the commands 
were content with what war material their ordnance departments and pro- 
curement offices managed to obtain from regular production—and what they 
could take from each other. While this situation continued, demands for the 
restriction of civilian requirements and for the central direction of the war 
economy remained unpersuasive. 

The compromise of October 1939, with its decentralization of armaments 
production, was soon reflected in the structures of decision-making and 
planning. Its effect was to postpone measures which were regarded as neces- 
sary until the beginning of the anticipated battles of material—and thus, since 
the war at first went astonishingly well, until the end of 1941. The result was a 
two-year ‘transitional economy’ of improvisations and short-term plans. Ulti- 
mately, this economy was concerned with a ‘transition’ not to total mobiliza- 
tion, but to a postwar economy. While the military pressed for further moves 
towards mobilization, the Party called for the launch of a ‘social revolution’ and 
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other groups in the state apparatus and the economy acted as a brake on 
change. These conflicting forces produced a subliminal battle for the economic 
order which often tied down more forces than were released to concentrate on 
the needs of the war economy. 

Part of the reason for the failure of the militarization of the economy lay in 
the person of Hitler. The dictator preferred to restrict the Wehrmacht to the 
leadership of the ‘weapons war’; in the ‘war of the factories’ he had more 
confidence in the expertise of the engineers and entrepreneurs. It also failed 
because of opposition from the Party, the state apparatus, and, not least, 
private enterprise itself, which fought bitterly to maintain the status quo and 
to prevent shifts in political power in favour of ‘state socialist’ elements. 

After the experiences of the First World War, deep conflicts within private 
industry itself, and in the relationship between state and economy, were almost 
inevitable. Reorganization of the national economy to meet the needs of war 
meant the assumption of entrepreneurial functions on a massive scale by state 
authorities, including the removal of money from the tills by manipulations of 
the tax and duty system. Material for dissension was also provided by other 
factors: the closure of factories and sectors of industry which were not vital for 
the war effort; the accelerated process of concentration; the loss of foreign 
markets and civilian customers; and, finally, the creation of surplus capacity in 
the armaments sector. 

In fact, the internal consequences within factories of total mobilization also 
led the overwhelming majority of entrepreneurs and economic interest groups 
to oppose the pressures of mobilization as much and as long as possible. One 
such consequence involved the moving and withdrawal of workers and pro- 
duction equipment in some factories, to the benefit of either the Wehrmacht or 
even the competition. Others included the unpredictable response of workers 
to the increasing burdens and compulsory measures, and the escalation of all 
these difficulties when the war in the air became more intense. 

There was no doubt that the top leadership wanted to obtain maximum pro- 
ductivity for the war effort. However, internal conflicts and the tortuous nature 
of the information and decision-making process had created the impression 
that productivity increases were either impossible or obtainable only at great 
cost. Temporary successes on the battlefield ensured that Hitler’s own prompt- 
ings were spasmodic at best. The result was very far from being a ‘brilliant’ 
blitzkrieg economy, despite a few indications of such a development after the 
French campaign. What emerged was a system of stopgaps, inhibited by weak- 
nesses in decision-making, incompetence, and friction at all levels. The rapid 
bureaucratization of the armament process was reflected in increased 
inefficiency and the chaos of conflicting authorities. 

The result was the costliest possible form of production involving the 
heaviest burdens on the transport and distribution system and an enormous 
waste of the means of production. Of course, attempts were made to counter- 
act these developments. In many sectors self-help on the part of those involved, 
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and the determination and skill of isolated individuals, helped to make up 
for the confused planning and command structure of superior authorities. 
However, measured against the objective of maintaining Germany’s edge in 
armaments and its superiority over any possible enemy coalition, individual 
success stories were not sufficient to maintain a positive overall balance. 

Unexpected military success in the early stages of the Second World War 
tended to prevent a realistic appraisal of conditions. Instead, the ‘strategists’ 
forced the ‘economists’ back into the shadows. As a result, the most important 
measure taken to improve the organization of the war economy in the first 
nine months of war—the creation of a civilian armaments ministry under the 
engineer Fritz Todt—was threatened. Hitler had reluctantly decided to estab- 
lish this ministry during the munitions and transport crisis of winter 1939-40. 
Such a move towards ending the ‘transitional economy’ was possible only if the 
military command economy was pushed back. Todt not only possessed the full 
confidence of Hitler, but also had the support of the industrialists. Within a 
very short time he had developed the concepts and conditions of organization 
for an increase in the output of the war economy. 

Subsequently, the overwhelming military triumph in the west enabled the 
armaments bureaucrats to regain the upper hand, at least for the time being. 
The armaments ministry was removed from its position as the central control 
of the war economy, becoming embroiled in the permanent power-struggle 
between rival agencies and interest groups. However, the military quickly 
revealed its inability to keep the armament process moving in a satisfactory 
manner. Todt was able gradually to regain control of extra tasks and functions, 
particularly in the direction of firms. His system of ‘self-administration’ of the 
economy gained in significance while the military armaments offices saw the 
ground cut from beneath them. Their loss of authority and reputation was in 
stark contrast to the euphoria in military planning, particularly in regard to the 
preparation of the greatest operation of all. The attack on the Soviet Union was 
also regarded as the way out of economic difficulties and bottlenecks, as the 
chance to administer abundance rather than scarcity in the future. 

In the second year of war, the demand for armaments increased constantly. 
Though this development intensified the suction effect of armaments within 
the war economy, the selective actions to close or redirect civilian firms often 
petered out and had only a limited effect. Relief in the struggle for the distribu- 
tion of production equipment and free capacity was sought instead through the 
exploitation of the occupied and dependent countries under German control. 
However, the endeavour to plan and organize a German ‘large-area economy’ 
was characterized by a rigid egotism and a blind faith in ‘final victory’. It 
produced growing resistance from the subject peoples affected. 

This policy reached a climax in 1941 with the subjection of south-east 
Europe and the war of annihilation against the Soviet Union. Yet here, too, the 
results obtained were less impressive than had been expected; they were not 
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enough to achieve or approach the objective of providing security against 
blockade. In the economic war against Britain and the United States Germany 
was already on the defensive after the summer of 1941. 

The Wehrmacht, by waging war on several fronts, now became involved in a 
process of incessant attrition and exhaustion. Regular armaments production 
was at best able to guarantee the replacement of increasing losses. It was not, 
however, sufficient to continue rearmament and keep pace with the enemy 
powers. Furthermore, Germany faced the prospect of a third winter of war, the 
imminent entry of the United States into the conflict, and the failure of the 
blitzkrieg in the east. The attempt to reorganize armaments production during 
current operations, for the benefit of operations due to be undertaken after the 
end of the war in the east, was always hazardous. It ended in fiasco for army 
armament and in planning chaos. Parallel to this process, the tensions in the 
civilian economy intensified. Reports on the public mood made repeated ref- 
erence to bottlenecks in the supply of the population. The ruin of the state 
finances was so dramatic that the responsible authorities doubted whether it 
would be remotely possible to achieve a smooth reorganization to the postwar 
economy after ‘final victory’. 

These were the consequences of the brake on mobilization and the reluc- 
tance to make decisive changes to the structure of consumption and the 
economy. Raw-material bottlenecks and problems in the food supply ham- 
pered the war economy, with no solution being found. Every attempt to tighten 
the planning and direction of armament, and to mobilize additional resources, 
petered out in the face of the power-struggle between the various authorities 
and interest groups, since the National Socialist leadership maintained its own 
illusions of victory and was dilatory in its handling of urgent economic 
problems. Only the turn of the tide of war in December 1941 released the 
necessary energies for a change of course in the war economy. 

The renewed reorganization of armament through the military agencies 
provoked further tensions and rivalries, reminiscent of the ammunition crisis 
of the winter of 1939-40. In order at last to achieve the transition to rational- 
ization and mass production, the assistance of the entrepreneurs and the tech- 
nical intelligentsia was essential. These, however, were not prepared to accept 
the claims of the military to leadership. Hermann Goring, second in command 
to Hitler, ‘economic dictator’ and representative of the military command 
economy, was eventually forced to give way, along with radical elements in the 
NSDAP who wanted to solve the crisis by bringing about an anti-capitalist 
change of course. 

The rise of Todt also increased the activity of his many rivals and opponents 
and thus forced the dictator to make unpleasant decisions. Todt’s death in a 
mysterious accident on 8 February 1942 resolved the tensions between Hitler 
and the armament minister, who had not disguised his pessimistic assessment 
of the likely outcome of the war. He was succeeded, surprisingly, by Albert 
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Speer. Hitler’s wholehearted support for his new minister ensured that the 
process of reorganization would now be continued. Speer quickly demon- 
strated his ruthless determination to get a grip on the problems of the war 
economy. His aim was to secure the increased output in armaments that Hitler 
needed as encouragement to continue the war, and which had proved beyond 
the capacity of the military authorities. 

It had taken more than two years to complete the mobilization and to bring 
about a significant acceleration in the reorientation of the economy towards 
the needs of the war. Only now were the war and its demands given uncon- 
ditional highest priority; only now was the assumption of ‘final victory’, so 
dominant in previous plans and measures, scaled back. In the initial, unex- 
pectedly successful, phase of the first campaigns total war had frequently been 
little more than an empty slogan; now it began to make its inexorable demands. 
Despite the boasts of the armament authorities that they had learnt from the 
experiences of the First World War, the period between 1939 and 1942 saw a 
repeat of the old conflicts and deficiencies. The German Reich again required 
a two-year ‘learning period’ before it paid due respect to the economic factors 
and conditions of modern war. 

These observations are also valid for the management of population 
resources, a political area to which the regime responded with increasing sen- 
sitivity as the war progressed. Simple improvements in organization could not 
resolve the bitter battles for the distribution of the ‘scarce material man’ 
(Keitel). First, the manpower resources of the Third Reich were limited by 
nature; and second, such resources as did exist were not utilized to the extent 
that would have been appropriate given the demands of the war effort. Stopgap 
measures were possible only to a limited degree. These could be applied most 
easily in the case of the workers urgently needed by industry and agriculture. 
More and more Germans were released for the Wehrmacht by the increasing 
use of prisoners of war and forced labourers from the occupied territories. 
However, their number was scarcely sufficient to make up for the rising casu- 
alties on the eastern front after the autumn of 1941. At this point the manpower 
exhaustion of the Third Reich became unmistakable. Until 1939 the Party and 
Wehrmacht had analysed the experiences of the First World War in their 
attempts to plan for the most effective mobilization of the German people in 
the event of military conflict. The military leadership was aware of the precari- 
ous position of the Wehrmacht as far as replacements were concerned: when 
war broke out there were only four classes of reservists who had been trained 
after 1935, and even these consisted of the small cohorts born during the First 
World War. It therefore favoured a comprehensive regulation of the popular 
effort, directed towards the needs of the army. The firms producing Luftwaffe 
and naval armament, in particular, had not extended their production capacity 
until after 1933. These firms therefore needed a larger number of skilled 
workers from the youngest age-groups and had granted deferrals to the vast 
majority. This group was also essential to the armed forces because of its 
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degree of military training, physical resilience, and technical knowledge. 
Within industry there was a higher than average need for qualified workers, 
caused by two main factors: first, the principle of spreading orders, which was 
the consequence of a largely political desire to prevent mobilization-related 
unemployment in structurally weak regions, as had occurred in 1914; and 
second, the failure to rationalize in manufacturing, largely because of the 
period of rearmament before 1939. In view of the special needs of Wehrmacht 
and industry, the untrained members of the ‘white block’ (1901-13), the oldest 
of whom were almost 40 years old when war broke out, could not provide an 
adequate substitute. The situation was made even worse by the special recruit- 
ment conditions of the Reichswehr. As a result, the lower leadership corps of 
the army, at company commander and battalion commander levels, was con- 
siderably over-age. Yet the Party, prejudiced in its judgement by the trauma of 
1918, opposed measures which might have damaged the social assets of the 
employed. Despite their differences in approach, Party and Wehrmacht were 
united in their belief in the need for a short war. The National Socialist lead- 
ership expected to continue the ‘special operations’ in the style of the occupa- 
tion of Austria, the Sudetenland, and rump Czechoslovakia, and thus argued 
for no more than partial mobilization based on immediate needs. On the other 
hand, the Wehrmacht leadership believed that success could be achieved only 
by total mobilization for short periods. The conflict of interest between 
Wehrmacht, state economic bureaucracy, and Party organization, already per- 
ceptible before the war, thus became more intense in the debate over the dis- 
tribution of the available population reserves. Finally, the hermaphroditic 
structure of a ‘peacetime war economy’ emerged. The experiences of the First 
World War undoubtedly led to a learning process. However, widely differing 
conclusions were drawn from it by the various authorities involved. 

Before the campaign in the west, a conflict of interest began within the 
Wehrmacht over the direction of manpower. The protagonists were the repre- 
sentatives of the planning hierarchy—the ‘technocrats’—and the ‘operators’. 
Influenced by the massive casualty levels of the First World War and by the 
anticipated struggle against France, the former pleaded for the establishment 
of a comprehensive reserve of manpower. The latter, however, became con- 
vinced that the struggle would not involve manpower-intensive trench warfare; 
in these circumstances, a limited number of highly mechanized assault divi- 
sions with very young troops would be sufficient for the war of movement. 
Victory in the west fully confirmed the ideas of the ‘operators’. However, it also 
produced a hubris in the German military leadership which eventually also 
swept along the Wehrmacht planning bureaucracy. This mood was most clearly 
expressed in the planning for Operation Barbarossa: the attack on the Soviet 
Union was the first major operation of the war to be planned from the outset 
as a lightning war. Prepared with an exact time-scale, but with no account 
taken of the need for the total mobilization of resources, the operation was 
beset by problems from the outset. The progress of the system of military 
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deferrals offers convincing evidence for this analysis. Until late in 1941 the 
number of deferrals rose incessantly and had reached 5.6 million men by the 
time of the Russian counter-offensive. 

Previous researchers have interpreted the reorganization of the armament 
drive in the summer of 1940 as evidence of a functioning blitzkrieg economy. 
At the level of central directives, this assessment appears to be at least 
superficially correct. However, closer examination of the reorientation process 
reveals that the period between the end of the campaign in the west and the 
decision to attack the Soviet Union had been too short for the switch to take 
effect at the level of intermediate agencies and even in individual firms. The 
transfer of large numbers of workers and capacity could not be achieved in a 
few weeks. 

After the outbreak of the war there had been increasingly sharp competition 
between the Wehrmacht and the armaments industry for the services of 
younger skilled workers. In the autumn of 1940 the regime introduced ‘Ri 40’, 
according to which 300,000 skilled workers, mainly metal-workers, were to be 
sent on leave from the field and replacement armies. This was an attempt to 
square the circle and regain control of an increasingly serious manpower 
shortage. However, the desired solution could succeed only if the blitzkrieg 
concept as a whole was successful. If the campaign in the east were to last 
longer than anticipated, and the loss of men prove to be greater, there was a 
danger that not only the material but also the manpower necessary for the pro- 
duction process would no longer be available. 

The programme of granting leave was opposed by more senior line officers 
for another reason. Some of the formations had already been torn apart by 
reorganizations and the formation of new units. Owing to the lack of weapons 
and equipment and the specialist personnel required to operate them, many 
units were not capable of carrying out the necessary formation training to 
make them combat-ready until a few weeks before the start of the attack. The 
principle of ‘cell division’, designed to provide new formations with a certain 
percentage of battle-tested officers, NCOs, and longer-serving men, and 
thereby to promote rapid acclimatization to combat conditions, in fact resulted 
in the repeated destruction of battle-tested formations. Moreover, the method 
of ‘cell division’ could only be sustained if the necessary training period was 
kept constant. In the winter of 1940 this was not the case. The troops therefore 
sought to obstruct the implementation of the leave-granting procedure. By the 
middle of January 1941 only a third of the soldiers designated for leave had 
arrived in the firms. This case provides vivid proof that the effectiveness of the 
National Socialist regime cannot be measured solely by the wishes that were 
articulated at the centre; even more important was what was actually achieved 
at local level. Though the facts are difficult to understand from the available 
source material, the consequences were highly significant. By mounting a suc- 
cessful resistance to the leave-granting procedure, the troops also prevented a 
prompt and adequate supply of motorized vehicles and heavy equipment to the 
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army in the east. With the tacit permission of the General Army Office, the 
officers were attempting to defend the training of their formations. Ironically, 
this training had to be reduced anyway in many divisions owing to serious 
shortages of equipment. 

Leading representatives of the regime undoubtedly believed that the practice 
of granting fixed periods of temporary leave for soldiers to serve in the 
armament economy had enabled them to solve the problems of mobilizing the 
population for the war effort. Without imposing burdens on the fragile system 
of the ‘peacetime war economy’, the Wehrmacht would use its own resources 
to produce the weapons and equipment for the next conflict during the pauses 
between campaigns. The assumption that the campaigns would be short and 
casualties light was now hardly questioned. On that basis, a second programme 
of leave was planned for the winter of 1941-2. The confidence of the military 
planners can be deduced from the obstinacy with which they pursued their 
intentions, ignoring all warning signs, until the winter of 1941. Not until the 
catastrophic mood of January 1942 did Thomas, Todt, and Fromm agree on 
common action. Only then was Hitler persuaded to amend his decisions of the 
summer of I94I. 

Thereafter, the direction of the workforce entered a new phase. In the 
prelude to ‘total war’ the population was prepared for future developments by 
the intensified recruitment of foreign workers, an extensive switch of French 
prisoners of war into the armaments industry and of Russians into agriculture, 
and a first rigorous reduction in the number of military deferrals. The estab- 
lishment of Speer’s ministry presaged the final stripping of power from the 
military economic organizations, which had already lost influence under Todt. 
Fromm, Todt, and Thomas were the vital triumvirate for the direction of 
civilian and military manpower in the first half of the war. Yet like the ‘com- 
mittee of three’ established to organize ‘total war’ in 1943, they rarely agreed 
on common action which could transcend their rivalry. The War Economy and 
Armaments Department was incorporated into the secretariat structure of 
Wehrmacht High Command, but without the right to issue directives to the 
three Wehrmacht services. In the conflict with the Reich ministry for arma- 
ments and ammunition, it was increasingly pushed into the background. 

In September 1941 the chief of army armament and commander of the 
Replacement Army, General Fromm, had the foresight to begin creating 
reserves of manpower. For Hitler, he became an indispensable adviser during 
the critical weeks at the end of the year. This position was not maintained. In 
the following period Fromm warned repeatedly that the manpower and 
material reserves of the Reich were being exhausted, and at the end of 1942 he 
advised that the war should be brought to an end. In so doing, he merely 
provoked the gradual erosion of his own powers. 

Prospects for the long-promised ‘final victory’ had disappeared altogether 
as the third year of war came to an end. The Germans had been unable to 
make full use of their initial military superiority on the European continent by 
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developing a political idea which might have been remotely acceptable to the 
peoples who came under their rule. Ideas such as the ‘Greater Germanic 
Empire’ and ‘large-scale economic area’ met with no response. Indeed, they 
quickly proved to be propaganda slogans for the sole benefit of the occupying 
power. At the end of 1941 the great mass of people in the occupied territories 
looked forward to German defeat in the war and the end of oppressive foreign 
rule. 

For several years the weakness and organizational deficiencies of the Reich 
war economy had been masked by success on the battlefield and obscured by 
skilful propaganda. But the time when the Wehrmacht was able to confront 
weaker opponents, and to defeat them through surprise attack, was over. 
Shortages in manpower and material could not be overcome by a waning supe- 
riority in the arts of operational leadership and in combat experience. The 
‘operators’ helplessly damned the prevailing obsession with numbers and 
stressed the fighting spirit and toughness of the troops. Despite considerable 
individual achievements, the ‘war of the factories’ had been lost long before. 

Several factors combined to convince contemporaries, and even those who 
came after, that the regime had adjusted flexibly and successfully to changing 
conditions in the first half of the war: the edge in armament enjoyed by 
Germany at the outbreak of war, the lack of unity among its opponents, the fact 
that enemy resources of manpower and material were at first only partially 
mobilized, the abundance of war booty, and, finally, the pauses between cam- 
paigns which gave the troops an opportunity to replace their equipment and 
improve their combat strength. 

This conviction was not correct, as we have seen from the detailed analysis 
of three areas which were vital for the conduct of the war. It was only the coin- 
cidence of favourable external factors which gave the National Socialist regime 
considerable freedom of manceuvre, at least until 1941. These conditions 
enabled it to evade the conditions and consequences of modern war and to 
build a stage for the illusion of the ‘greatest military leader of all time’. Yet at 
the climax of his power, even before the official proclamation of total war, the 
writing was already on the wall. 
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Germanformations Allied or foreign volunteer 
units under direct German 
Fast: nrentey Armour | Mountain) Sum command fo 
A.Gp. South | 36 divs. | 3 divs. 2 divs. 41 divs. 7 divs. ° 
1 brig. 1 brig. 8 brig. 
2 regts. 
A.Gp. Centre | 59 divs. | 14 divs. 73 divs. 
3 brigs. 3 brigs 
4 regts. 4 regts| 1 regt. 
A.Gp. North 30 divs. | 2 divs. 32 divs. 1 div. S 
1 regt. 2 regts. id 
125 divs. | 1divs. | 2 divs. | 146 divs. 8 divs. 
VELEN: 4 brigs.| 4 brigs| 8 brig. 0 
5 regts.| 1 regt. 6 regts| 3 regts. 
North: | 10 divs. 3 divs. 13 divs. 2 divs. 
West: 35 divs.| 2 divs. 37 divs. 
1 brig. 1 brig. 
e 8 divs. 8 divs. 
South-east: 1 regt. direct 
Africa: | idiv. | 2 divs. 3 divs. 7 divs. 
oar 4 | 6divs.| 1div. | 2divs. | 9 divs. 
Armaments and 
commander of 
replacement 
army 
SUMTOTAL 185 divs. |24 divs. | 7 divs. |216 divs. 17 divs. 
4brigs.) 1 brig. 5 brigs. 8 brigs. 
6 regts.} 1 regt. 7 regts. 3 regts. 


m= armoured division 
4 = mountain division 


Abbreviations 


m = infantry, SS, or cavalry division 


u = infantry, SS, or cavalry brigade/regiment 
@ = armoured brigade/regiment 


b.br.up = being brought up _ b.est = being established 
b.with d. = being withdrawn 


STOCKHOLM 

om = infantry division 

armoured division 

nfantry, cavalry 
brig./regt. 

A = mountain brigade 
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